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Library of Philosophy was designed as a contribution to the 
History of Modern Philosophy under the heads: first of different 
Schools of Thought—Sensationalist, Realist, Idealist, Intuitiv- 
ist; secondly of different Subjects—Psychology, Ethics, Aesthe¬ 
tics, Political Philosophy, Theology. While much had been 
done in England in tracing the course of evolution in nature, 
history, economics, morals and religion, little had been done 
in tracing the development of thought on these subjects. Yet 
“ the evolution of opinion is part of the whole evolution.” 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this 
plan it was hoped that a thoroughness and completeness of 
treatment, otherwise unattainable, might be secured. It was 
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English Utilitarianism, Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Eco¬ 
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these objects were to a large extent effected. 

In the meantime original work of a high order was being 
produced both in England and America by such writers as 
Bradley, Stout, Bertrand Russell, Baldwin, Urban, Montague 
and others, and a new interest in foreign works, German, 
French and Italian, which had either become classical or were 



attracting public attention, had developed. The scope of the 
Library thus became extended into something more inter¬ 
national, in the hope that it may contribute in this highest 
field of thought to that mutual understanding between coun¬ 
tries and peoples which is so pressing a need of the present time. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I HAVE utilised the opportunity offered by the Second Edition 
to correct a number of minor errors and misprints, and to 
extract in a few doubtful and difficult cases the Sanskrit 
originals so as to enable the reader to compare the interpreta¬ 
tions with the text. These latter are found in the Notes at 
the end of the book, which also include material intended to 
clear up difficulties or bring the book up-to-date. 

The English renderings of Sanskrit texts are generally based 
on standard translations where available, and these are men¬ 
tioned in the bibliographical references. These latter are in¬ 
tended mainly as a guide to the literature available in English, 
though they indirectly point the way to the whole literature 
on the subject. 

I have to thank many friends and critics for their valuable 
suggestions. I am specially indebted to Professor M. Hiriyanna 
of Mysore, Among others who helped me with valuable 
advice are Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras and Mahamahopadhyaya N.S. Anantakrishna Sastri 
of Calcutta. My friend and colleague, Mr. K. C. Chatterji, 
checked the references, and my thanks are due to him. 


September 1930 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In this volume, which is devoted to the discussion of the si;c 
Brahmanical systems, I have adopted the same plan and 
method of treatment as in the first. I have tried to adopt, 
what is acknowledged to be, the true spirit of philosophical 
interpretation, viz., to interpret the ancient writers and their 
thoughts at their best and relate them to the living issues of 
philosophy and religion. Vacaspati Mi^ra, who commented 
on almost all the systems of Hindu thought, wrote on each, 
as if he believed in its doctrines. In presenting intelligently 
tendencies of thought matured long ago and embodied in a 
number of difficult works, it has been necessary to select, 
emphasise and even criticise particular aspects, which naturally 
betrays the direction in which my own thinking runs. 
Involving as the work does so many decisions on points of 
detail, it is, perhaps, too much to hope that the book is free 
from errors of judgment; but I have endeavoured to give an 
objective treatment and avoid playing tricks with the evidence. 

I should repeat here that my discussion is not to be 
regarded as complete in any sense of the term, for almost 
every chapter deals with a subject to which a fully equipped 
specialist devotes a lifetime of study. Detailed discussions of 
particular systems require separate monographs. My task is 
the limited one, of sketching in broad outlines the different 
movements of thought, their motives and their results. I 
have made practically no attempt to deal with secondary 
variations of opinion among the less important writers of the 
various schools. IMy treatment of the Saiva, the Sakta and 

the later Vaisnava systems, which belong more to the religious 

7 
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history than to the philosophical development of India, has 
been brief and summary. I shall be thoroughly satisfied if 
I succeed in conveying an idea, however inadequate, of the 
real spirit of the several phases of Indian speculative thought. 

If this volume is slightly more difficult than the previous 
one, I-hope it will be felt that the difficulty is not entirely 
of my making, but is to some extent inherent in the subject 
and in the close thinking which its study involves. To con¬ 
dense a mass of facts into a clear narrative which can be 
followed by the reader without bewilderment or boredom is 
a task which I felt to be more than what I could compass. 
It is for the reader to judge how far I have succeeded in my 
attempt to steer a middle course between looseness and 
pedantry. To help the general reader, the more technical 
and textual discussions are printed in small type. 

In the preparation of this volume I have found, not only 
the Sanskrit texts of the different schools, but also the writings 
of Deussen and Keith, Thibaut and Garbe, Ganganath Jha 
and Vidyabhu$an, very helpful. I am greatly indebted to 
my friends, Mr. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, for their kindness in reading considerable parts of 
the MS. and the proofs, and making many valuable suggestions. 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith was good enough to read the 
proofs, and the book has profited much by his critical 
comments. My deepest thanks, however, are due, as in the 
case of the first volume, to the General Editor, Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, who gave to the work much of his time and 
thought. But for his generous assistance, the defects of the 
book—^whatever they may be—would have been very much 
greater. The printing of the work involved considerable 
trouble, and I am glad that it has been extraordinarily well 
done. 


December 1926 
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PART in 

THE SIX BRAHMANICAL SYSTEMS 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The spirit of the age—The Darsanas—^Astika and Nastika—SGtxa 
literature—Date—Common ideas—^The six systems. 


I 

The Rise of the Systems 

The age of Buddha represents the great springtide of philo¬ 
sophic spirit in India. The progress of philosophy is generally 
due to a powerful attack on a historical tradition when men 
feel themselves compelled to go back on their steps and raise 
once more the fundamental questions which their fathers had 
disposed of by the older schemes. The revolt of Buddhism 
and Jainism, even such as it was, forms an era in the history 
of Indian thought, since it finally exploded the method of 
dogmatism and helped to bring about a critical point of view. 
For the great Buddhist thinkers, logic was the main arsenal 
where were forged the weapons of universal destructive 
criticism. Buddhism served as a cathartic in clearing the 
mind of the cramping effects of ancient obstructions. 
Scepticism, when it is honest, helps to reorganise belief on 
its natural foimdations. The need for laying the foundations 
deeper resulted in the great movement of philosophy which 
produced the six systems of thought, where cold criticism and 
analysis take the place of poetry and religion. The conser¬ 
vative schools were compelled to codify their views and set 
forth logical defences of them. The critical side of philosophy 
became as important as the speculative. The philosophical 
views of the presystematic period set forth some general 
VOL. II. 2 ” 
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reflections regarding the nature of the universe as a whole, 
but did not realise that a critical theory of knowledge is the 
necessary basis of any fruitful speculation. Critics forced 
their opponents to employ the natural methods relevant to 
life and experience, and not some supernatural revelation, in 
the defence of their speculative schemes. We should not 
lower our standards to let in the beliefs we wish to secure. 
Atmavidya or philosophy is now supported by Anviksiki or 
the science of inquiry.* A rationalistic defence of philosophic 
systems could not have been very congenial to the conser¬ 
vative mind.* To the devout it must have appeared that the 
breath of life had departed since intuition had given place to 
critical reason. The force of thought which springs straight 
from life and experience as we have it in the Upani§ads, or 
the epic greatness of soul which sees and chants the God- 
vision as in the BhagavadgUd give place to more strict phi¬ 
losophising. Again, when an appeal to reason is admitted, 
one cannot be sure of the results of thought. A critical 
philosophy need not always be in conformity with cherished 
traditions. But the spirit of the times required that every 
system of thought based on reason should be recognised as 
a darSana. All logical attempts to gather the floating con¬ 
ceptions of the world into some great general ideas were 
regarded as dar§anas .3 They all help us to see some aspect 
of the truth. This conception led to the view that the 
apparently isolated and independent systems were realty 

> N.B., i. I. I. ; Manu, vii. 43. Kautilya (about 300 b.c.) asserts that 
AnvIk^ikl is a distinct branch of study over and above the other three, Trayi 
or the Vedas, Varta or commerce, and Dandantti or polity (i. 2). The sixth 
century b.c., when it was recognised as a special study, marks the beginning 
of systematic philosophy in India, and by the first century b.c. the term 
AnvXk^ikl is replaced by " darSana " (see M.B., Santiparva, 10.43 ; Bhagavata 
Puravct, viii. 14. 10), Every inquiry starts in doubt and fulfils a need. 
Cp. Jijn^aya saihdehaprayojane sucayati (Bhamatl, i. i. i). 

* In the Ramayana, AnvIk^ikl is censured as leading men away from 
the injunctions of the dharmaiastras (ii. 100. 36} (M.B., Santi, 180. 47-49 ; 
246-S). Manu holds that those who misled by logic (hetuSastra) disregard 
the Vedas and the Dharma Sutras deserve excommunication (ii. 11}; yet 
both Gautama in his Dharma Sfitra (xi) and Manu (vii. 43) prescribe a 
course of Anviksiki for kings. Logicians were included in the legislative 
assemblies. When log^c supports scripture, it is commended. By means 
of Anviksiki, Vyasa claims to have arranged the Vedas {Nyayasutravrtti, 
i. I. I). 

1 MSdhava: S.D.S. 
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members of a larger historical plan. Their nature could not be 
completely understood so long* as they were viewed as self- 
dependent, without regard to their place in the historic 
interconnection. 


II 

Relation to the Vedas 

The adoption of the critical method served to moderate 
the impetuosity of the speculative imagination and helped to 
show that the pretended philosophies were not so firmly held 
as their professors supposed. But the iconoclastic fervom: 
of the materialists, the sceptics and some followers of 
Buddhism destroyed all groimds of certitude. The Hindu 
mind did not contemplate this negative result with equanimity. 
Man cannot live on doubt. Intellectual pugilism is not 
sufficient by itself. The zest of combat cannot feed the spirit 
of man. If we cannot establish through logic the truth of 
anything, so much the worse for logic. It cannot be that 
the hopes and aspirations of sincere souls like the r§is of the 
Upani§ads are irrevocably doomed. It cannot be that cen¬ 
turies of struggle and thought have not brought the mind one 
step nearer to the solution. Despair is not the only alter¬ 
native. Reason assailed could find refuge in faith. The 
seers of the Upanisads are the great teachers in the school 
of sacred wisdom. They speak to us of the knowledge of 
God and spiritual life. If the unassisted reason of man 
cannot attain any hold on reality by means of mere specu¬ 
lation, help may be sought from the great writings of the 
seers who claim to have attained spiritual certainty. Thus 
strenuous attempts were made to justify by reason what 
faith implicitly accepts. This is not an irrational attitude, 
since philosophy is only an endeavour to interpret the widen¬ 
ing experience of humanity. The one danger that we have 
to avoid is lest faith should furnish the conclusions for 
philosophy. 

Of the systems of thought or darSanas, six became more 
famous than others, viz., Gautama's Nyaya, Kanada’s Vai^e§ika, 
Kapila's Samkhya, Patanjali's Yoga, Jaimini’s Purva Mimamsa 
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and BMarSya^'s Uttara MimSihsS. or the VedSnta.* They 
are the Brahmanical systems^ since they all accept the authority 
of the Vedas. The systems of thought which admit the 
validity of the Vedas are called astika, and those which 
r^udiate it nastika. The astika, or nastika character of a 
system does not depend on its positive or negative conclusions 
regarding the nature of the sujH-eme spirit, but on the accept¬ 
ance or non-acceptance of the authority of the Vedas.® Even 
the schools of Buddhism have their origin in the Upanisads; 
though they are not regarded as orthodox, since they do not 
accept the authority of the Vedas. Kumarila, a great 
authority on these questions, admits that the Buddhist 
systems owe their inspiration to the Upanisads, argues that 
tiiey were put forth with the purpose of checking the excessive 
attachment to sensuous objects, and declares that they are 
all authoritative systems of thought. 3 

The acceptance of the Veda is a practical admission that 
spiritual experience is a greater light in these matters than 
intellectual reason. It does not mean either full agreement 
with all the doctrines of the Veda or admission of any belief 
in the existence of God. It means only a serious attempt to 
solve the ultimate mystery of existence; for even the infalli¬ 
bility of the Veda is not admitted by the schools in the same 
sense. As we shall see, the VaiSe^a and the Nyaya accept 
God as the result of inference. The Saihkhya is not a theism. 
The Yoga is practically independent of the Veda. The two 
MImaihsas are more directly dependent on the Vedas. The 
Purva Mimamsa derives the general conception of deity from 
the Vedas, but is not anxious about the supreme spirit. The 
Uttara Mimamsa accepts God on the basis of §ruti assisted 
by inference, while realisation of God can be had through 
meditation and jhana. Theistically minded thinkers of a later 
day declined to include the Saihkhya under orthodox dar6anas.4 

> Haribhadra. in his ?a 4 daricmasamwcaya, discusses the Buddhist, the 
NaiySyika, and the Saihl^ya, the Jaina, the Va^e$ika, and the Jaiminlya 
systems (i. 3). Jinadatta and R£jatekhara agree with this view. 

* Pramanyabuddhir vede^u. Manu says that a nS.stika is he who despises 
the Vedas. NSstiko vedanindsdcah (ii. n). See M.B.. xii. 270. 67. 

3 TantravSrttika, i. 3. 2, p. 81. 

4 In Bhlmac&rya's Nyayakoia the istika is said to be paralokSdyastitva- 
vadi and nHstika as vedamftrgam ananunindfaBna^. He includes S&ihkhya 
and the Advaita VedSnta under the latter. “ M 3 .y&vS,dived 3 nty api na.g.tiifa 
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The philosophical character of the systems is not much 
compromised by the acceptance of the Veda,* The dis¬ 
tinction between ^ruti and sm^ti is well known, and where the 
two conflict, the former is to prevail. The iruti itself is 
divided into the karmaka^tla (the SamhitSs and the Brahmanias 
and the jnanakanda (the Upan4ads). The latter is of higher 
value, though much of it is set aside as mere arthavSda or 
non-essential statements. All these distinctions enable one 
to treat the Vedic testimony in a very liberal spirit. The 
interpretations of the Vedic texts depend on the philosophical 
predilections of the authors. While employing logical methods 
and arriving at truths agreeable to reason, they were yet 
anxious to preserve their continuity with the ancient texts. 
They did not wish it to be thought that they were enunciating 
something completely new. While this may involve a certain 
want of frankness with themselves, it helped the spread of 
what they regarded as the truth,* Critics and commentators 
of different schools claim for their views the sanction of the 
Veda and exercise their ingenuity in forcing that sanction 
when it is not spontaneously yielded. In the light of the 
controversies of subsequent times, they read into the language 
of the Vedas opinions on questions of which they knew litUe 
or nothing. The general conceptions of the Vedas were 
neither definite nor detailed, and so allowed themselves to 
be handled and fashioned in different ways by different schools 
of thought. Besides, the very vastness of the Vedas, from 


eva paryavas&ne saiiipadyate." Kum&rila regards the S&dikhya, the Yoga, 
the Pancar 3 .tra and the FSdupata systems as being opposed to the Veda 
as much as Buddhism {Tantravarttika, i. 3. 4}. 

> What Keith says of the Nyaya and the Vaide^ika is true of the other 
systems as well. “ The systems are indeed orthodox and admit the 
authority of the sacred scriptures, but they attack the problems of existence 
with human means, and scripture serves for all practical purposes but to 
lend sanctity to results which are achieved not only without its aid, but 
often in very dubious harmony with its tenets " (I.L.A., p. 3). 

* Cp. Goethe : " Some very intelligent and brilliant men appeared, in 
this respect, like butterflies which, quite oblivious of their chrysalis state, 
threw away the covering in which they had grown to their organic maturity. 
Others, more faithful and more modest, could be compared with flowers, 
which, though developing into beautiful blossoms, do not leave the root 
nor separate themselves from the mother stem, but rather through this 
connection bring the hoped-for fruit to ripeness" (quoted in Merz: European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iv, p. 134, fn. i). 
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which the authors could select out of free conviction any 
portion for their authority, allowed room for original thought. 

The religious motive of philosophical speculations accounts 
for the apparently miscellaneous ^aracter of the contents of 
the systems. The eternity of sound doctrine is more a 
theological than a philosophical problem, related as it is to 
the doctrine of Vedic infallibility. Every system is an 
admixture of logic and psychology, metaphysics and religion. 

Ill 

The Sutras 

When the Vedic literature became unwieldy and the Vedic 
thinkers were obliged to systematise their views, the Sutra 
literature arose. The principal tenets of the darSanas are 
stated in the form of sQtras or short aphorisms. They are 
intended to be as short as possible, free from doubt, able to 
bring out the essential meaning and put an end to many 
doubts ; and they must not contain anything superfluous or 
erroneous.* They try to avoid all unnecessary repetition and 
employ great economy of wor<k,» The ancient writers had 
no temptation to be diffuse, since they had to rely more on 
memory than on printed books. This extreme conciseness 
makes it difficult to understand the Sutras without a 
commentary. 

The different systems developed in different centres of 
philosophical activity. The views had been growing up 
through many generations even before they were summed 
up in the Sutras. They are not the work of one thinker or 
of one age but of a succession of thinkers spread over a number 
of generations. As the SGtras presuppose a period of gestation 
and of formation, it is difficult for us to trace their origin. 
There are no absolute beginnings for spiritual possessions. 

> Alpak$aram asamdigdham s^avad viSvatonnikham 
Astobham anavadyaiii ca s&tiaih sutravido vidub 
(Madhva on B.S.. L z. i>. See Jayatlrtha’s NySyasudhS, i. z. t; DhSmati, 
i. I. I. 

* The remark that " a grammarian rejoices in the economising of half a 
^ort vowel as much as he does on the birth of a son " points to the ideal of 
the rigid economy of words. 
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The Sutras are the outcome of a serito of past efforts and 
“ occupy a strictly central position summarising, on the one 
hand, a series of early literary essays extending over many 
generations, and forming, on the other hand, the headspring 
of an ever-broadening activity of commentators as well as 
virtually independent writers, which reaches down to our days 
and may yet have some future before itself.” * The systems 
must have evolved at a much earlier period than that in 
which the Sutras were formulated. The whole tone and 
manner of the philosophical Sutras suggests that they belong 
approximately to the same period.* The authors of the 
Sutras are not the foimders or originators of the systems but 
only their compilers or formulators. This fact accounts for 
the cross references in the philosophical Sutras, and it must 
be noted that the various systems had been growing side by 
side with one another during the period which preceded the 
formation of the Sutras. To the early centuries after Buddha 
and before the Christian era belongs the crystallisation of the 
different systems out of the .complex solution. Oral tradition 
and not books were the repositories of the philosophical views. 
It may be that, through lapse of oral tradition, several 
important works perished, and many of those that have 
reached us are not even pure. Some of the earlier important 
Sutras, as the Brhaspati Sutras, Vaikhanasa Sutras and 
Bhik^u Sutras, as well as large quantities of philosophical 
literature, are lost to us, and wi^ them also much useful 
information about the chronological relations of the different 
systems. Max Muller assigns the gradual formation of the 
Sutras to the period from Buddha to ASoka, though he admits 
that, in the cases of the Vedanta, the Saihkhya and the Yoga, 
a long previous development has to be allowed. This view 
is confirmed by the evidence of Kautilya's Arthasdstra. Up 
till then, the orthodox Anviksiki or logical systems were 
divided mainly into two schools, the Purva Mimamsa and the 
Saihkhya. Though the referoices in Buddhist texts are very 

> Thibaut: Introduction to S.S., p. xii. 

> In some form the diflermt systems must have existed before the 
Christian era. The early sacred literature of the Jainas mentions the 
systems of Vai^e$ika, Buddhism, SSihkhya, Lokayata and $a$titantra 
(Weber's Sanskrit Literature, p. 236. n. 249) See also Lalitavistara, xii; 
Carakasamhita ; M.B., Narayaiilya section. 
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vague, it may be said that the Buddhist Sutras assume a 
knowledge of the six systems. The vivid intddectual life of 
the early centuries after Buddha flowed in many streams 
parallel to one another, though the impulse to codify them 
was due to the reaction against the systems of revolt. These 
systems of thought undergo modifications at the hands of 
later interpreters, though the resultant system is still fathered 
on the original systematiser. The philosophy of the Vedanta 
is called VySsa's, though Samkara, Ramanuja and a host of 
others introduced vital changes of doctrine. The greatest 
thinkers of India profess to be simply scholiasts ; but in their 
attempts to expound the texts, they improve on them. Each 
system has grown in relation to others which it keeps always 
in view. The development of the six systems has been in 
progress till the present day, the successive interpreters 
defending the tradition against the attacks of its opponents. 

In the case of every dar^ana, we have first of all a period 
of philosophic fermentation, which at a particular stage is 
reduced to sutras or aphorisms. This is succeeded by the 
writing of commentaries on the aphorisms, which are followed 
by glosses, expositions and explanatory compendia, in which 
the original doctrines undergo modifications, corrections and 
amplifications. The commentaries use the form of the dia¬ 
logue, which has come down from the time of the Upanisads 
as the only adequate form for the exposition of a complex 
theme. The commentator by means of the dialogue is enabled 
to show the relation of the view he is expoimding to the 
diverse trains of thought suggested by the rival interlocutors. 
The ideas are restated and their superiority to other con¬ 
ceptions established. 


IV 

Common Ideas 

The six systems agree on certadn essentials.* The accept- 

< " The longer I have studied the various systems, the more have I 
become impressed with the truth of the view taken by VijhanabhilE^u and 
others that there is behind the variety of the six systems a common fund 
of what may be called national or popular philosophy, a large m£nasa lake 
of philosophical thought and language far away in the distant North and 
in the distant past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his 
own purposes " (Max Mfliler: S.S.. p. xvii). 
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ance of the Veda implies that all the systems have drawn 
from a common reservoir of thought. The Hindu teachers 
were obliged to use the heritage they received from the past, 
in order to make their views readily understood. Wliile the 
use of the terms avidya, maya, puru§a, jiva shows that the 
dialect of speculation is common to the different S 5 ^tems, it 
is to be noted that the systems are distinguished by the 
different significations assigned to those terms in the difierent 
schools. It frequently happens in the history of thought that 
the same terms and phrases are used by different schools in 
senses which are essentially distinct. Each system sets forth 
its special doctrine by using, with necessary modifications, 
the cmrent language of the highest religious speculation. In 
the systems, philosophy becomes self-conscious. The spiritual 
experiences recorded in the Vedas are subjected to a logical 
criticism. The question of the validity and means of know¬ 
ledge forms an important chapter of each system. Each 
philosophical scheme has its own theory of knowledge, which 
is an integral part or a necessary consequence of its meta¬ 
physics. Intuition, inference and the Veda are accepted 
by the systems. Reason is subordinated to intuition. Life 
cannot be comprehended in its fulness by logical reason. 
Self-consciousness is not the ultimate category of the universe. 
There is something transcending the consciousness of self, to 
which many names are given—Intuition, Revelation, Cosmic 
Consciousness, and God-vision. We cannot describe it ade¬ 
quately, so we call it the super-consciousness. When we now 
and then have glimpses of this higher form, we feel that it 
involves a purer illumination and a wider compass. As the 
difference between mere consciousness and self-consciousness 
constitutes the wide gulf separating the animal from man, so 
the difference between self-consciousness and super-conscious¬ 
ness constitutes all the difference between man as he is and man 
as he ought to be. The philosophy of India takes its stand 
on the spirit which is above mere logic, and holds that culture 
based on mere logic or science may be efficient, but cannot be 
inspiring. 

All the systems protest against the scepticism of the 
Buddhists, and erect a standard of objective reality and 
truth as opposed to an eternal, unstable flux. The stream of 
the world has been flowing on fro^^ctpnit 3 r,.-?md this flow U 

\ 
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not merely mental, but is objective ; and it is traced to the 
eternal prakrti or mily& or atoms. That in which the 
world resides, when divested of name and form, some call 
prakrti, others may a, others atoms.” * It is assumed that 
whatever has a beginning has an end. Everything that is 
made*up of parts can be nether eternal nor self-subsistent. 
The true individual is indivisible. The real is not the universe 
extended in space and time ; for its nature is becoming and 
not being. There is something deeper than this—atoms and 
souls, or puru^a and prakrti, or Brahman. 

All the systems accept the view of the great world rh 3 rthm. 
Vast periods of creation, maintenance and dissolution follow 
each other in endless succession. This theory is not incon¬ 
sistent with belief in progress; for it is not a question of the 
movement of the world reaching its goal times without number, 
and being again forced back to its starting-point. Creations 
and dissolutions do not mean the fresh rise and the total 
destruction of the cosmos. The new universe forms the next 
stage of the history of the cosmos, where the tmexhausted 
potencies of good and evil are provided with the opportunities 
of fulfilment. It means that the race of man enters upon and 
retravels its ascending path of realisation. This interminable 
succession of world ages has no beginning. 

Except perhaps the Purva Mimathsa, all the systems aim at 
the practical end of salvation. The systems mean by release 
(mok§a) the recovery by the soul of its natural integrity, 
from which sin and error drive it. All the systems have for 
their ideal complete mental poise and freedom from the 
discords and uncertainties, sorrows and sufferings of life, “ a 
repose that ever is the same,” which no doubts disturb and 
no rebirths break into. The conception of jivanmukti, or 
liberation in life, is admitted in many schools. 

It is a fundamental belief of the Hindus that the universe 
is law-abiding to the core, and yet that man is free to shape 
his own destiny in it. 

Our actions still pursue us from afar. 

And what we have been makes us what we are. 

» Vijfiinabhik^u quotes from BrhadvaiifPho in his YogavartHka : 
Namarfipavinirmukta* yasmin samti$thate jagat 
Tam alhuh prakrtiA kecin mSySm anye pare tv apun 
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The systems believe in rebirth and preexistence. Our life is 
a step on a road, the direction and goal of which are lost in 
the infinite. On this road, death is never an end or an 
obstacle but at most the beginning of new steps. The develop¬ 
ment of the soul is a continuous process, thou^ it is broken 
into stages by the recurring baptism of death. 

Philosophy carries us to the gates of the promised land, 
but caimot let us in ; for that, insight or realisation is neces¬ 
sary. We are like children stranded in the darkness of 
samsSra, with no idea of our true nature, and inclined to 
imagine fears and to cling to hopes in the gloom that surrounds 
us. Hence arises the need for light, which will free us from 
the dominion of passions and show us the real, which we 
unwittingly are, and the unreal in which we ignorantly live. 
Such a kind of insight is admitted as the sole means to 
salvation, though there are differences regarding the object 
of insight.* The cause of bondage is ignorance, and so release 
can be had through insight into the truth. The ideal of the 
systems is practically to transcend the merely ethical level. 
The holy man is compared to the fair lotus unsullied by the 
mire in which it grows. In his case the good is no more a 
goal to be striven after, but is an accomplished fact. While 
virtue and vice may lead to a good or bad life within the 
circle of sariisara, we can escape from saihsara through the 
transcending of the moralistic individualism. All systems 
recognise as obligatory unselfish love and disinterested activity, 
and insist on cittaSuddhi (cleansing of the heart) as essential 
to all moral culture. In different degrees they adhere to the 
rules of caste (varna) and stages of life (asrama). 

A history of Indian philosophy, as we noted in the Intro¬ 
duction,* is beset with innumerable difficulties. The dates of 
the principal writers and their works are not free from doubt; 
and in some cases the historicity of well-known authors is 
contested While many of the relevant works are not avail¬ 
able, even the few that are published have not all been 
critically studied. A historical treatment of Indian philosophy 


■ Even the Buddhist thinker Dharmakirti opens his Nyayabindu with 
the remark that all fulfilment of human desires is preceded by right know¬ 
ledge. Samyagjfianapurvika sarvapuru^rthasiddhi^ (i) 
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has not been taken up by the great Indian thinkers them¬ 
selves. MSdhava in his Sarvadar&anasamgraha tr^ts of six¬ 
teen different darSanas. In the fiurst volume we dealt with 
the materialist, the Buddhist and the Jaina views. In this 
we propose to deal with the Nyaya, the Vai^sika, the Samkhya, 
the Yoga, the Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta darSanas. 
The four schools of Saivism and those of Ramanuja, the Pur^ia- 
prajfia are founded on the Vedanta Sutra and attempt to 
interpret it in differeat ways. Panini's system is of little 
philosophical significance. It accepts the Mimfiihsa view of 
the eternity of sound and develops the theory of spho^a or 
the indivisible unitary factor latent in every word as the 
vehicle of its significance. Of these six systems, the Vai^§ika 
is not very much in honour, while the Nyaya on its logical 
side is popular and finds many devotees, especially in Bengal. 
The Yoga in its practical form is practised by a few, while 
the Purva Mimamsa is closely related to Hindu law. The 
Saihkhya is not a living faith, while the Vedanta in its different 
forms pervades the whole atmosphere. In dealing with the 
six systems of Hindu thought, we shall confine our attention 
to the great classics, the Sutras as well as their chief com¬ 
mentators. With regard to almost all the thinkers of recent 
times—of course there are exceptions—^their metaphysical 
contributions do not seem to be sufficiently impressive. Their 
learning is prodigious; but they belong to the period of 
decadence, where the tendency to comment and recast cease¬ 
lessly takes the place of creation and construction. There are 
too many concessions to dogma, too much attachment to the 
mystifying elaboration of the obvious and, by reason of the 
warping theologicad bias and metaphysical sterility, do not 
deserve any great attention. 

In obedience to custom, which it would be vain to try to 
unsettle, we shall start with the Nyaya and the VaiSesika 
theories, which give us an analysis of the world of experience, 
and pass on to the Saihkhya and the Yoga, which try to explain 
experience by bold speculative ventures; and we shall con¬ 
clude with a discussion of the Mlmaihsas, which attempt to 
show that the revelations of Sruti are in harmony with the 
conclusions of philosophy. Such a treatment has at least the 
support of sound logic though not of sound chronology. 
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The NySya and the.Vaiie$ika—^The beginnings of the NySya—Litera* 
ture and history—Aim and scope—^The nature of definition—Perception 
—Its analysis and kinds—Inference—Syllogism—Induction—Causation 
—Plurality of causes—AsatkSryavada—Criticism of the Nyaya view of 
causation—Comparison—^Verbal knowledge—Authoritativeness of the 
Vedas—Other forms of knowledge—Aitihya and Arthapatti, Sariibhava 
and Abhava—Tarka, Vada, Nigrahasthana—Memory—Doubt—Fallacies 
—^Truth, its nature and criterion—^Theories of error—^The NySya theory 
of knowledge examined—^The world of nature—The individual soul— 
SathsHra—Mok^a—Criticism of the Nyaya theory of soul and its relation 
to consciousness—Ethics—Proofs for the existence of God—Conclusion. 

I 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika 

While the other systems of Indian thought are mainly 
speculative, in the sense that they deal with the universe as 
a whole, the Nyaya and the Vaisesika represent the analytic 
type of philosophy, and uphold common sense and science, 
instead of dismissing them as “ moonbeams from the larger 
lunacy.” What is distinctive of these schools, is the appli¬ 
cation of a method, which their adherents regard as that of 
science, to material which has hitherto been treated in quite 
a different way. Applying the methods of logical inquiry 
and criticism, they endeavour to show that these do not 
warrant the conclusions which the Buddhist thinkers derived 
from them, and that logic does not compel us to disperse 
the unity and pattern of life into its fleeting moments. They 
are interested mainly in averting the sceptical consequences 
of the Buddhist phenomenalism, which merged external reality 
in the ideas of mind. They seek to restore the traditional 
substances, the soul within and nature without, but not on the 

29 
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basis of mere authority. The general scepticism which set in 
like a flood, could not be checked by a mere resort to faith, 
when its citadel was attacked by the heretical thinkers who 
presumably took their stand on the evidence of the senses 
and the conclusions of reason. Only by a thorou^ examina¬ 
tion of'-the modes and sources of correct knowledge can the 
ends of life and religion be truly met. What is supplied to 
us by scripture or the evidence of the senses must be sub¬ 
mitted to a critical inquiry, as the etymological meaning of 
the word §nvlksiki suggests.* The Naiyayika is willing to 
admit as true whatever is established by reason.* Vatsyayana 
and Uddyotakara urge that if the Nyaya philosophy dealt 
only with the nature of the soul and its released condition, 
there would not be much to distinguish the Nyaya from the 
Upani§ads which also treat of these problems. That which 
gives distinction to the Nyaya is its critical treatment of 
metaphysical problems. Vacaspati defines the purpose of the 
Nyaya as a critical examination of the objects of knowledge 
by means of the canons of logical proof. 3 

The Nyaya and the Vai6e?ika take up the ordinary stock 
notions of traditional philosophy, as space, time, cause, matter, 
mind, soxil and knowledge, explore their significance for 
experience, and set forth the results in the form of a theory 
of the universe. The logical and the physical departments 
become the predominant featmres in these traditions. The 
Nyaya and the VaiSe§ika take up respectively the world 
witlfin and the world without. The Nyaya describes at great 
length the mechanism of knowledge and argues vigorously 
against the scepticism which declares that nothing is certain. 
The Vai^sika has for its main objective the analysis of experi¬ 
ence. It formulates general conceptions which apply to 
things known, whether by the senses or by inference ot by 
authority. Adopting such an attitude, it is no wonder that 

* Pratyak^agam&bhySm Sk^iptasya anvik$a taya vartata ity ^nvlk^iki 
(N.B., i. I. i). Again: " It is called anvlk^a or investigation, since it 
consists in the reviewing (aiiu-]k$ana) of a thing previously apprehended 
(iksita) by perception and verbal testimony ** (N.B., i. i. i). l^gic is the 
science of second intentions, as Aristotle would say It is essentially the 
reflection of knowledge on itself. 

» BuddhyS yad upapannaih tat sarvaib nyayamatam. 

3 Cf. PramSnair arthaparTksatiam (N. B. and N.V.T.T.,i. t. i). 
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the NySya and the VaiSe^ika systems advocate belief in 
individual souls as substantial beings, interacting vnth a whole 
environing system of things. 

The two systems had been for long treated as parts of 
one whole. It is sometimes suggested that they branched 
off as independent streams from the same original source, 
which treated of things known and the means of knowledge. 
It is, however, difficult to be certain on this point. The 
later works regard these systems as forming parts of one 
discipline.* Even in the Nydya Bhd^a of Vatsyayana, the 
two are not kept distinct. The VaiSefika is used as a supple¬ 
ment to the Nyaya.» Uddyotakara’s Nydyavdrttika uses the 
Vai^§ika doctrines. Jacobi observes that " the fusion of these 
two schools began early and seems to have been complete at 
the time when the Nydyavdrttika was written.” 3 Many of 
the Nyaya sutras presuppose the tenets of the Vaiiesika. 
They are called samanatantra or allied systems, since they 
both believe in a plurality of souls, a personal God, an atomic 
universe, and use many arguments in common. While there 
is no doubt that the two systems coalesced very early, a 
difference in the distribution of emphasis on the logical and 
the physical sides distinguishes the one from the other. 4 
While the Nyaya gives us an account of the processes and 
methods of a reasoned knowledge of objects, the Vaiiesika 
develops the atomic constitution of things which the Nyaya 
accepts without much argument.s 

* See Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraksd, Kesava Misra’s Tarkabhasd, Sivaditya's 
Saptapad&rthi, Vi^vanatha’s BhSfapariccheda and Siddhantamuktavali, Annam 
Bhatto's Tarkasatiigraha and Dlpikd, JagadlSa's Tarkdmrta, and Laug£k$i 
Bh 3 .skara's Tarhakaumudl The Buddhist thinkers Aryadeva and Hari- 
varman did not look upon the Nyaya as a system independent of the 
VaiSe$ika (Ui : Vai&efika Philosophy, pp. 54 and 56). 

* N.B., i. 1.4. Vatsyayana quotes V.S., iii. i. 16 in N.B., ii. 2. 34; V.S., 
iv. I. 6 in N.B.jiii. i. 33 and iii. i, 67, 

3 E.R.E., vol. ii, p. 201 b. 

* Uddyotakara says that " the other sciences are not meant to deal 
with the subjects (of pramahas), though they deal with things made known 
by them (N.V., i. 1. 1). 

5 Garbe looks upon the VaiSesika as prior to the Nyaya (E.R.E., vol. xii. 
P- 569 ; see also Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20 ; Jacobi : J.A.O.S., xxxi), 
while Goldstucker regards the VaiSe?ika as a branch of the Nyaya. Keith 
inclines to the former view (I.L.A., pp. 21-22). It is more logical, since 
critical investigations generally follow dogmatic metaphysics. The more 
systematic character of the N.S., the greater attention paid to the problems 
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The Nyaya philosophy has been held in great reverence 
for a very long time past. Manu includes it under ^ti. 
YSjfiavedkya regards it as one of the four limbs of the Veda.* 
Thfe classical studies of the Hindus comprise the five subjects 
of Kavya (literature), Nataka (drama), Alaihk^a (rhetoric), 
Tarka (logic), and Vyakarapa (grammar). Whatever other 
specialised studies a student may take up later, the pre¬ 
liminary course includes logic, which is the basis of all studies. 
Every system of Hindu thought accepts the fundamental 
principles of the Nyaya logic, and even in criticising the Nyaya 
system, uses the Nyaya terminology and logic. The Nyaya 
serves as an introduction to all systematic {Mlosophy.* 

II 

The Beginnngs of the Nyaya 

Anvik§iki, as we have seen, is the treatment in a con- 
scioiisly critical manner of the ultimate problems of spirit; 
and it has been used in a comprehensive sense, so as to include 
all systematic attempts to solve the problems of philosophy, 
the Saihkhya, the Yoga and the Lokayata. Soon attention 
was directed to the nature of logical procedure and criticism, 
used in common by these different systems of thought. Every 
science is a nyaya, which means literally going into a subject 


of the eternity of sound, the nature of the self and the process of inference 
support Keith's view. The explicit reference to livara in N.S., iv. z. 19. is 
more than what the Vai^^ika has to say on this question. The argument 
for the existence of the self from bodily activities is cruder than the Nyaya 
view of self u the basis of mental phenomena. The absence of any direct 
reference to the Ny&ya in the B.S., which criticises the Vaite^ilca theory 
(ii. 2. 12-17), supports the view of the greater antiquity of the latter. This 
position will be considerably strengthened if the Ny£ya reference to 
pratitantrasiddhanta is taken as an allusion to the Vaiie$ilca. The more 
elaborate account of the grounds of inference and the simpler scheme of 
fallacies in the V.S. are not of great value on the question of date. We 
find a number of coincidences between the N. 5 . and the V.S Cp. N.S., iii. 
I. 36 : ii. I. 34 ; i. I. 10 ; iii, z. 28 ; iii z. 35; iii z, 63 ; iii. z. 71; iii. 2. 63, 
with V.S., iv. z. 8 ; vii. 2 20 ; iii. 2. 4 ; iv. a. 3 ; iv. z 6-13 , vii. 2. 4-5 ; 
viii. 2. 5 ; vii. z. 23, respectively. If some of the V.S. seem to be elabora¬ 
tions of the Ny^ya views, it only shows that those siitras were compiled 
later than the N.S. The priority of the bulk of V.S. is not affected thereby. 

* Y&jliavatkya StnfH, i. 3. Cp. Atmopantfod, ii, and Vi^ifu Purina, iii. 6. 

* Cp. Kautilya (i. 2), quoted in N.B., i. z. z. 
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or analytic investigation. The system of Nyaya, which 
studies the general plan and method of critical inquiries, may 
be called the science of sciences. Such purely logical studies 
were encouraged by the Mimaihsakas, who were not merely 
exegetes but also logicians. It may well be that logic arose 
out of the necessities of the sacrificial religion, especially out 
of the need that existed for interpreting correctly the Vedic 
texts regarding sacrificial rites, rules and results; and that 
hence the thinkers who founded and developed the Mimaihsa 
helped the growth of logic.* When Gautama expounded the 
logical side more carefully than other thinkers, his view 
became identified with the Anviksiki. Thus a term which 
was used for long in the general sense of systematic philosophy 
became narrowed down in signification.* 

In the long chain of antecedents out of which the Nyaya 
evolved, an important place will have to be assigned to dia¬ 
lectical discussions.3 The Nyaya is called sometimes Tarka- 
vidya or the science of debate, Vadavidya, or the science of 
discussion. Discussion or vada is the breath of intellectual 
life. We are obliged to use it in the search for truth, which is 
complex in character and yields only to the co-operation of 
many minds.4 The Upani§ads speak of learned assemblies 


' From the names of the Mimaifasa works, like Madhava’s Nyayamala- 
vistara, Parthasarathi MiSra's Nyayaratnakara, and Apadeva’s Nyayaprakdia, 
it is evident that the term Nyaya was used as a synonym for Mimamsa. 
See also Apastamba's Dharma Sutra, ii. 4. 8. 23; ii. 6. 14. 3. 

• See also Manu, vu. 43 ; Gautama's Dharma SUtra, xi; Ramayana 
Ayodhyal£a9<Ja, 100. 36; M.B., Santiparva, 180. 47. 

• The first sutra enumerates the topics considered in the system, which 
are: (i) pramaria, the means of knowledge; (2) pramcya, the objects of 
knowledge; (3) saihSaya, doubt; (4) prayojana, purpose; (3) dr$ta.nta, 
example; (6) siddhanta, accepted truth; (7) avayava, members of the 
syll^xsm; (8) tarka, indirect proof; (9) nin^aya, determination of the 
truth; (10) vada, discussion; (ii) jalpa, wrangling; (12) vitanda, cavil 

criticism; (13) hetvabhasa, fallacious reasons; (14) chala, 
quibbling; (15) jati, futile objections; and (16) nigrahasthana, occasions 
tor reproof. The first nine are more strictly logical than the last seven 
which have the negative function of preventing erroneous knowledge. They 
Me more weapons for the destroying of error than for the building up of 


4 Socrates practised it. Plato's works illustrate its value for the attain- 
Aristotle says : '* Some see one side of a matter and others 
another, but all together can see all sides " {Politics). Milton’s Areopagitica 
and Mill a Essay on Liberty praise the method of free discussion 
VOL. II. 8 
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or pari^ads where philosophical disputations were carried on.* 
Greek logic owed much to the Sophistic movement, which 
adopted the mode of disputation called Dialectic, the game of 
question and answer. In the practice of the art of discussion, 
the Sophists not only discovered the true principles of reason¬ 
ing but also invented tricks of argument and sophisms. From 
the Dialogues of Plato we learn that Socrates used the art 
of debate for the purpose of eliciting the truth. Aristotle 
devoted two of his logical treatises, the Topics and the 
Sophistical Refutations to the guidance of disputants, ques¬ 
tioners as well as respondents, though he distinguished logic 
from rhetoric, the principles of reasoning from the rules of 
debate. There is no doubt that Gautama’s logic sprang from 
the dialectical tournaments, the sound of which filled the 
durbars of kings and the schools of philosophers. The attempt 
to regulate the use of debates led to the development of logical 
theory. Gautama, like Aristotle, systematised the principles 
of reasoning, distinguished the true from the false, and gave 
an elaborate account of the various forms of sophisms and 
argumentative tricks. The sixteen topics mentioned in the 
first sutra may be regarded as representing stages in dialectical 
controversy intended to lead up to knowledge.* Many of the 
later works on logic discuss the rules of debate, 3 while all of 
them refer to dialectical problems. 4 

Jayanta asserts that, though Gautama's work provides the most 
satisfactory account of the subject, there was logic before Gautama, 
even as Mimaihsa, was before Jaimini and grammar before Panini .5 


’ See Chan. Up., v. 3. i ; Bfh. Up., vi. 2. i ; Prasna, i. 6. See also 
Manu, vi 50; viii. 269 ; xii. 106; M.B., Santiparva, 180. 47; 246. 18. 
In Manu, xii. iio-iii, Paraiara, viii. 19, and Y&jnavalkya, i. g, Parivara 
of the Vinaya Fitaka, details regarding the pari^ads are mentioned. 

* See also N.B., i. i. i. 

5 Tavkikarak^a. 

■* Kautilya mentions thirty-two technical terms called Tantrayukti, and 
this list is also found in Carakasarhhitd, Siddhisthana. xii, and SuirutasaihhitS, 
Uttaratantra, Ixv. The anviksiki portion of Caraka's work deals extensively 
with the rules of debate (Vimmasthana, viii). 

5 Dr. VidyabhG$an is of opinion that a number of writers made con¬ 
tributions to Indian logic before the author of the Sutra. He mentions 
the names of Dattatreya, Punarvasu Atreya, Sulabha the lady ascetic, and 
AstEvakra {History of Indian Logic, pp. 9—17). 
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Tile ChSndogya Upani^ad refers to V£kovijE3ra,* which Saihkara inter¬ 
prets as Tarkaiastra.* The MahSbkSrata refers to Tarka^astra and 
Anvik^iM,! and states that N£rada was familiar with the Ny&ya 
syllogism as well as the Vai^sika principles of conjunction and 
inherence. Viivanatha quotes from some PfirSna a passage to the 
effect that the Nyaya is counted among the subsidiary parts (up&hgas) 
of the Veda.4 Though Buddha's system was eminently rational, we do 
not come across any systematic treatment of logical theory in the early 
canonical works. There are, however, references to men skilled in logic. 
The Brahmaj&la Sutta refers to Takki (sophist), and Vimaihsi (casuist).! 
The name Anumdna Sutta of Majjhima Nik 3 ,ya perhaps indicates 
the use of the word “ anumana ’* in the sense of inference. KathOvattu 
uses the terms patififia, upanaya, niggaha in their technical significa¬ 
tion.* The Yatnaka knows of the distribution of terms and the rules of 
conversion. The Pafisambhidotnagga refers to the anal}rsis of words and 
things. Nettipakaratta shows a great appreciation of logical theory. 
In the Questions of Milinda the NySya system is perhaps referred to 
under the name Niti.? Lalitavistara mentions logic under the name 
of Hetuvidyi. The Jaina Agamas testify to the antiquity of Indian 
logic. Anuyogadv&ra composed by Aryaraksita who lived about the 
first century a.d. has the same division of anumfina into purvavat, 
^e$avat and samfinyatodr^ta as the Sutra of Gautama. Aryaraksita 
seems to have been only a redactor of an earlier work referred to 
in the Bhagavati Sutra, one of the angas of the Jaina canon settled at 
the Pataliputra Council in the beginning of the third century B.c. 
Probably the doctrine of the three kinds of inference is earlier than 
the third century b.c. 


» vii. I 2. 

a See also Subala Up., ii. Some of the later Upani^ads use the term 
pramana in the technic^ sense. See Maitri Up., 6. 6, 24; Nrnmhottara- 
tapani, 8 ; Sarvopanifa'sdra, 4 ; Kalagnirudropanifod, 7 ; Muklikopanifod, 2. 
The Taittirlya Araufyaka refers to smiti or scripture, pratyak^a or perception, 
aitihya or tradition, and anumana or inference as the four sources of know¬ 
ledge. See also Ramayatfa, v. 87-23 ; Manu, xii. 105. Many Nyaya terms, 
such as Tarka or reasoning (Kafka Up., ii. 9 ; Manu, xii. 106 ; M.B., ii. 153), 
Vada or discussion (Manu, vi. 50 ; Rdmayana, i. 13-23 ; vii. 53-60), Yukti 
or continuous argument (Aitareya Brahmana, vi. 23; Rimayana, ii. i. 13), 
Jalpa or wrangling (M.B., xiii. 4322), Vitapda or cavilling (M.B., ii. 1310; 
vii. 3022 ; and Paziini, iv. 4. 102). Chala or quibbling (Manu, viii. 49 ; 
Ramayana, iv. 57. 10), Ninjaya or ascertainment (M.B., xiii. 7553. 7535 ). 
Prayojana or purpose (Manu, vii. 100; M.B., i. 5805), Pramapa or proof 
(Manu, ii. 13 ; Rdmayava, ii. 37. 21; M.B., xiii. 5572), Prameya, the object 
of knowledge (Rdmaya»a, i. 52. 13 ; M.B., i. 157 ; vii. 1419). are to be met 
with in earlier works. See Vidyabhii§an’s History of Indian Logic, p. 23. 

> M.B., i. 70. 42 ; xii. 210. 22. 

4 HydyasUtravrtti, i. i. i. 

5 See also Udana, vi. 10. 

* See also Vibhanga, pp. 293 ff 

7 S.B.E., pp. 6 -7. 
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The beginnings of the Nyaya belong to the pre-Buddhistic period, 
though a scientific treatment of it was undertaken some time about 
the period of early Buddhism, and the main principles were well 
established before the third century b.c. We know little about the 
historical development of the Ny&ya prior to the composition of the 
Siltra. 


Ill 

Literatitre and History 

The history of the NySya literature extends over twenty centuries. 
The NySya Sutra of Gautama, divided into five books, each containing 
tw'o sections, forms the first textbook of the Nyaya. According to 
Vatsy&yana, this treatise follows the method of enunciation, definition 
and critical examination. The first book states in general terms the 
sixteen topics to be considered in the other four. The second book 
deals with the nature of doubt, the means of proof and their validity. 
The third book discusses the nature of self, body, senses, their objects, 
cognition and mind. The fourth treats of volition, sorrow, suffering 
and liberation. Incidentally, it refers to the theory of error and the 
relation of whole and parts. The last book discusses jfiti or unreal 
objections and nigrahasthAna or occasions for rebuke. Tlie NySya 
Sutra attempts to combine the results of Brahmanical thought in the 
department of logic with their religious and philosophical dogmas ; 
and we have, as a result, a logical defence of theistic realism. The 
Sutras of Gautama, at any rate the earlier of them, belong to the 
third century b.c., the age of the Ahnikas, or daily lessons like the 
NavShnikas of Patafijali’s VySkarana MahSbhSsya, though some of 
the contents of the NySya Sutra are certainly of a post-Chiistian era.' 

> Jacobi believes that the N.S. and N.B. belong to about the same time, 
perhaps separated by a generation. He places them between the second 
century a.d., when the SunyavSUla developed, and the fifth century a.d., 
when the Vijiianavada became systematised (see J.A.O.S,, xxxi. 1911, pp. 2, 
13). He thinks that the Buddhist views criticised in the N.S. are those 
of ^ilnyav&da advocated by Nagarjuna, who is placed about the third cen¬ 
tury A.D., and not VijflinavSlda of AsaAga and Vasubandhu, who are assigned 
to the middle of the fourth century a.d. It is, however, difficult to accept 
this view. Both Vfitsyayana and Vacaspati hold that N.S., iv. 2. 26, is 
directed against the Vijfi&navSlda. We need not deny that the Sfinyavada 
is attacked in the N.S. (cp. N.S., iv. i. 40; iv. i. 48, with the Madhyamika 
KSrihS, xv. 6, and viL 20, respectively, and also N.S., iv. 1. 34-35, with 
Candrakirti’s VfrtH, pp. 64-71). But Silnyav&da is earlier than Nfigarjuna, 
who is familiar with the Nyaya terminology and denies the doctrine of 
atoms (cp. N.S., iv. 2. 18-24, 31-32, with the Madhyamika KSrikS, vii. 34, 
and N.S., iii. 2. ix and iv. i. 64). All that we can say is that the N.S. is 
of an earlier date than NSgaijuna, though later than the Madhyamika 
tradition (see also I.P., vol. i, p. 643 n.; Ui: Vai&efika Philosophy, p. 85). 
The LankSvalSra SiUra refers to Tflrldkas and Naiyayikeu, and if we remember 
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V&tsyftyana’s NyOya BhU^ya is the classic commentary on the 
Nyaya Satra. Evidently, VStsySyana is not the immediate successor 
of Gautama, since his work contains passages of the character of 
v&rttikas, which state in a condensed form the results of discussions 

that some of the cosmological views refuted in the N.S. are as old as early 
Buddhism, Jacobi's date, which is supported by Suali, who refers the N.S. 
to A.D. 300 or 350, seems to be much too late (see also Ui: Vai&e^ika 
Philosophy, p. i6). Garbe inclines to the view that the N.S. belongs to the 
first century a.d., since they were known to Palicaiikba, whom he believes 
to have been a contemporary of Sahara, who lived some time between 
A.D. loo and 300. Gautama is familiar with the terminology of the B.S, 
(cp. N.S., iii. 2. 14-16, with B.S., ii. i. 24} and the Purva Mfmaihsfi of 
Jaimini (see N.S., ii. i. 61, 67; Bodas: Introduction to Tarkasathgraha). 
Bodas believes that the V.S.. iv. i. 4—5, have in view Badarayapa’s criticism 
of the theory of atoms, and V.S., iii. 2. 9 (cp. also N.S , iii. i. 28-30), is aimed 
at the Vedanta view that the self is known only through the Sruti. Similarly, 
V.S., iv. 2. 2-3, controvert the view of B.S., ii. 2. 21-22, that the body is 
the result of the union of five or three elements. Gautama propounds 
views very similar to those of Badarayana in several places. See N.S., iv. 
I. 64, and iii. 2. 14-16. The absence of any direct reference to the NySya 
in the B.S. and the M.S. is sometimes emphasised. It may be that 
Vyasa, reputed to be a disciple of Gautama, did not care to criticise the 
NySya view, especially as it was agreeable to the admission of ISvara. 
Again, it is sometimes held that the B.S., ii. 1 11-13, attempt to disprove 
the Nyaya view of establishing God by reasoning. The doetrines of atomism 
and asa^SryavSda are examined in B.S., ii. 2.10-16, and ii. i. 15-20. Early 
Buddhist works do not contain information for assigning the date of the 
N.S. Katyayana (fourth century B.c.) and Patafijali (whose g^eat work 
was written about 140 b.c.) knew the Nyaya system. See Goldstucker's 
Papini. Sahara’s quotations from Bhagavan Upavar^a, who is said to 
have written commentaries on both the MImaihsas, indicate Upavar^a’s 
familiarity with the Nyaya views. Harivarman (a.d. 260) knows about 
the sixteen topics of the Nyaya, ASvaghosa uses the five-membered syllo¬ 
gism. See Ui: VaUe^ika Philosophy, pp. 56 and 81. We may therefore 
conclude that the N.S. existed in the fourth century B.c., though nor in 
the present form. M. M. Haraprasad Sfistri says: "1 am not sure if the 
W( rk N.S. bad not gone through several redactions before it assumed its 
present shape ” (J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, p. 178; see also pp. 245 ff.). 
V£caspati made two attempts to collect the SQtzas in his NyayasUct aud 
NySyasiUroddhdra, thus suggesting doubts about the authenticity of the 
N.S. Dr. Vidyabhu$an believes that Gautama wrote only the first chapter 
of the work, aud he was a contemporary of the Buddha, the same as the 
author of the Dharma Sdtra, who lived in Mithila in the sixth centur3' B.c. 
(see S.B.H: N.S., pp. v-viii, and Bhandarkar Commemoration volume, 
pp. 161-162) He suggests that Gautama’s original views are those con¬ 
tained in the Caraka Samhita (VimanasthSna, viii). The N.S. and Car aka 
Sathhita have much in common; but it is said, " Caraka's references to 
the Nyaya principles and the Vai^e^ika categories are of little value in fixing 
the date of the N.S., since the work has sufiered considerable re-fashioning, 
and its date is also uncertain ” (I.L.A., p. 13). 

There are doubts expressed even about Gautama’s authorship of the N.S. 
Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Madhava credit Aksapada with the author- 
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carried on in the school of Gautama. VatsySyana ofiers different 
explanations of some sutras, indicating thereby that there were earlier 
commentators who did not all agree on the interpretations of the 
s&tras.^ Besides, V^tsyayana refers to Gautama as a sage of the 
remote past, and quotes from Patafijali’s Mahabhasya and Kautilya's 
Afthai&sira,‘ and also from the VaUesika Sutra:3 NUgfirjana, the author 
of UpSyakatisalya and VigrahccvySvartani, is certainly earlier than 
Vitsyftyana, who attempts to combat the views of N3.garjuna. Dignaga 
criticised VStsyayana’s interpretation from the Buddhist point of view. 
From all this, we may infer that Vatsyayana lived some time before 

A.D. 400.4 


ship of the N.S., a view which is supported by Vacaspati and Jayanta. 
According to Padma Purai^a (Uttarakhanda, 263) and Skanda Purava 
(KalikS Khanda, xvii), Gautama is the author of the N.S., and Vi^vanatha 
is of this opinion. Hindu tradition identifies the two and bolds that 
Gautama is called Ak^apada, or one who has eyes in his feet. The story 
runs that when Gautama was absorbed in meditation and fell into a well, 
God in his mercy bestowed on bis feet the power of vision to prevent further 
mishaps. Dr. Vidyiibhusan goes against a well-established tradition when 
he observes that '* Gautama and Ak$apada seem both to have contributed 
to the production of the work. The Ny&ya Sutra treats mainly of five 
subjects, viz. (i) pramana, the means of right knowledge; (2) prame3ra, 
the object of right knowledge ; (3) vada, debate or discussion ; (4) avayava, 
the members of the syllogism; and (5) anyamataparik$a, an examination 
of contemporary philonophical doctrines. The second and the third subjects, 
and possibly also the first subject in its crude form, ample references to 
which are met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Jaina books, 
were in all probability handled by Gautama, whose Anvik^iklvidya was 
constituted by them. The fourth and the fifth subjects, and possibly also 
the first subject in its systematic form, were introduced by Ak^apada into 
the Anvik^ikl-vidya, which in its final form was styled the N.S. Aksapada 
was therefore the real author of the N.S., which derived a considerable part 
of its materials from the Anvikjikl-vidya of Gautama " [History of Indian 
Logic, pp. 49-50), This view is but a conjecture which it is impossible 
either to defend or refute. Not only is Gautama identified with the author 
of the Dharmm Sutra, but is also regarded as the same as the sage of that 
name mentioned in Valmiki’s Ramdyana in connection with the episode 
of Ahalya. According to the M.B. (^ntiparva, 265. 45), Medbatithi is another 
name for Gautama. Bhasa, in his Pratimdnaiaka, refers to Medbatithi as 
the founder of the Nyaya system : " Manaviyam dhannaSastram, maheSvaraih 
yoga^tram, bfirbaspatyam artha^astram, medhatitber nyayaSfistram" 
(Act V). See also History of Indian Logic, p. 766. 

• See N.B.. i. i. 5. 2. 9. Vatsyayana refers to other interpreters in i. 

I. 32 in the usual style: eke, some; kecit, certain; anye, others. See M.B., 
Adiparva. 42-44. 

a N.B., i. I. I, and Arthaiastra, ii; N.B., v. i. 10, and MdhdhhS 4 ya, 
t. I. 3. 

3 Cp. V.S., iv. 1. 6, and N.B., iii. i. 33, iii. i. 67; V.S., iii. 1. 16, and 
N.B., ii. 2. 34. 


4 Dr. Vidy 5 bhu§an believes that Vatsyayan 
India of the middle of the fourth century a.d 


was a native of South 
[History of India Logic, 
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Dignaga's works, which are preserved in Tibetan translations, are 
PramHi^samueeaya. with a commentary by the author himself, NySya- 
praoeia, Hetwakrahamaru, Alambanaparik^S and Pramd1^aiSstrapra~ 
veia, and they are said to be popular in Japan.* DignSga belongs to 
the fifth century a.d.* Many of the important changes introduced in 
logical doctrine by Pra^astapada are traced to Dign&ga, whose origi¬ 
nality will suffer a good deal, if Pra§astapS.da is found to be his 
predecessor. 

Uddyotakara's NySyavdrttika (sixth century a.d.) s is a defence of 
Vatsyayana against the attacks of Dign3.ga. Dharmakirti’s NySya- 
bindu is a defence of Dignaga against the criticisms of Uddyotakara. 
If we assume that the Vddavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara 4 is 
another name for Dharmakirti’s VSdanySya, and that the ^astra referred 
to by Dharmaldrti in his NySyabindu S is the VSrttika of Uddyotakara, 
then these two writers may be supposed to belong to the same period. 
The latest date, however, for Dharmaldrti is the beginning of the 
seventh century.* In the ninth century Dharmottara followed on the 
lines of Dignaga and Dharmaldrti, in his NyayabindutikS. 

Towards the first half of the ninth century, Vacaspati re-established 

pp. 42, H6-117 ; A., 1915, Art. on Vaisyayana). While Keith (I.L.A., p. 28) 
and Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasathgraka) agree with this view, Jacobi 
and Suali are inclined to place him about the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d., or a little earlier. Harapras 9 .d Sistri makes Vatsyayana a 
successor of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, since he is familiar with the 
Mahayanist doctrines of momentariness, Sunyavada, individuality, etc. 
See J.A.S. of Bengal, 1905, pp. 178-179. 

* Some idea of their contents may be gathered from Vidyabhusan's 
History of Indian Logic, pp. 276-299, and Uddyotakara’s references to 
DignSLga’s views in his N.V. 

> Tarzmatha’s History of Buddhism says that DignSga was the son of a 
Brahmin of Conjeevaram, who soon became proficient in the teachings of 
the Hlnayana, though he later acquired from Vasubandhu Mahfiyana teach¬ 
ings. According to the evidence of Yuan Chwang, Vasubandhu, before 
he became a Buddhist, was well versed not only in the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, but also in the six systems of the Hindus. Vasubandhu is now 
assigned to the first half of the fourth century a.d., and Dignaga may have 
flourished some time before a.d. 400. Kalidasa’s suggested reference to 
Dignaga in his Meghaduta confirms this view, since KS.lidflsa belongs to 
the same period (see Keith: Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 31-32, and 
I.P., p. 624 n.). 

3 Subandhu’s VasavadattA refers to Uddyotakara as the rescuer of the 
Nyaya (see Hall's edition, p. 233). Sana’s Harsacarita. written during the 
time of King Har§a, who reigned in Thanesvar, at any rate during the years 
from A.D. 629-644, when the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang travelled through 
India, mentions VasModattd (i), which refers to Uddyotakara. It is there¬ 
fore sale to assume that he belonged to the sixth century a.d. Uddyotakara 
is a Bharadvaja by gotra and a PaSupata by sect. 

4 N.V., i. 33. 

5 Nyayabindu, iii, Peterson’s edition, pp. iio-iii. 

* I-tsing refers to him. See Takakusu : I-tsing, p. Iviii. 
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the orthodox view of th£ Nyflya in his NySyavartHkatatparya^hd. He 
also wrote smaller works on the NySya like NyOya^uclnibandha. 
Nyilyasuiroddhttra is also attributed to him.* He is a versatile genius, 
and has written authoritative works on other systems of thought, as the 
Bhdmati on the Advaita Vedanta and the SSmkhyatattuahaumudi on the 
S 3 ,ifakhya. He is therefore styled Sarvatantrasvatantra or Saddar&ani- 
vallabha. Udayana’s (a.d. 984) Teliparyapariiuddhi is a valuable com¬ 
mentary ^n VS.caspati’s work. Bis Atmatattvaviveka is a defence of the 
permanent soul theory and a critidsm of the Buddhist thinkers Aryakirti 
and others. His KusutnanjoH is the first systematic account of the 
theism of the Nyfiya.^ His other works are Kirai^avali and Nyaya- 
pariiifta. Jayanta’s Nydyamanjari is an independent commentary 
on the NySya Sutra. Jayanta, who quotes Vficaspati, and is quoted 
by RatnaprabhS. and Devasuri, belongs to the tenth century.} 
Bh&sarvajfia's NySyasSra is, as its name implies, a survey of the 
Nydya philosophy. He admits the three proofs of perception, infer¬ 
ence and verbal testimony, and rejects comparison as an independent 
means of proof. He is a Saivite, perhaps of the Kashmir sect, and 
belongs to the tenth century a.d. Vardham&na's NySyanibandha- 
prakSia (a.d. 1225) is a commentary on Udayana's Nyayatatparya- 
pariittddhi, though it incorporates the views of Gafige^a, the father of 
Vardham&na and the founder of the modem school. Rucidatta’s 
Makaranda (a.d. r275) develops VardharnSna's views.* 

The later works on the NySya openly accept the VaiSe^ika cate¬ 
gories, which they bring under prameya or objects of knowledge, or 
under artha, which is one of the twelve kinds of prameya. Varadaraja’s 
TdrkikarakfS (twelfth century a.d.) is an important treatise of the 
S3mcretist school. He brings under prameya the twelve objects of 
the NyS.ya as well as the six categories of the VaiSesika. KeSava 
Mirra’s TarkabhSsS (end of the thirteenth century) combines the 
Nyaya and the Vai^e^ika views.* 

The important Jaina logical works are Bhadrabahu's DaiavaikSlu 
kamryukti (357 b.c. circa), Siddhasena Divakara's NydySvatdra (sixth 

• The author of the NydyasiUroddhdra is different from the writer here 
referred to, and lived in the fifteenth century a.d. Vacaspati says that his 
NydyasHcl was composed in the year 898, which most probably refers to the 
Vikrama era and corresponds to our a.d. 84r. There is no doubt that he 
preceded Ratnakirti, the Buddhist logician (a.d. 1000). 

> When he felt ^at God did not show any mercy towards him in con¬ 
sideration of his services for theism, he is reported to have addressed the 
Supreme in the words, '* Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me upon 
whom thy existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme." 
Aiivaryamadamatto '6i mam avajnaya vartase 
ParSkrante$u bauddhe^u madadhlna tava sthitih. 

I See History of Indian Logic, p. r47, and I.L.A., p. 33. 

4 It is a commentary on Vardhamana’s Prakaia or Udayana’s 
KusumSfijali. 

5 It is translated by Dr. Jha in Indian Thought, vol. ii, 
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century A.o.)i Mil^ikyanaiidi's ParlkiiUmukhasiitra (a.o. 8 oo ), Devasuri's 
PramSvanayatattvaiokOlafhkara (twelfth century a.d.) and Prabhft- 
candra's Prameyakamalamartai} 4 o- The Jaina thinkers and the 
Buddhist logicians differentiated logical inquiries from those of religion 
and metaphysics, with which they were mixed up in the discussions 
of the Hindu writers. The Ny^ya works of the latter treat of atoms 
and their properties, souls and rebirth. God and the world, as well as 
logical problems of the nature and limits of knowledge. The Buddhist 
and the Jaina thinkers showed no interest in the metaphysical implica¬ 
tions of the ancient Ny 3 .ya, but laid great stress on the purely logical 
aspects, and thus prepared the way for the modem Nyaya, which is 
pure logic and dialectic. 

Gahge^a’s TattvaciniSmai^i is the standard text of the modem 
school.* Vardhamana. the son of Gahge^a. continued the tradition 
in his works. Jayadeva wrote a commentary on Tativaciniamatii 
called the Ahka (thirteenth century). Vasudeva Sirvabhauma's 
TativacintSmaifivyakhyd* may be regarded as the first great work 
of the Navadvipa (Nuddea) school, and it belongs to the end of 
the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. He was 
fortunate in his disciples, the chief of them being Caitanya. the 
famous Vaisnava reformer, Raghunatha. the renowned logician and 
the author of Didhiti and PadSythakha^dana,* Raghunandana, the 
famous jurist, and Kr^^^anda, the great authority on Tantrik rites. 
Though Gahge§a wrote only on the four pramSnos, and did not concern 
himself directly with the metaphysical implications, Raghun&tha, like 
some other writers of this school, showed much interest in metaphysics 
also. JagadiSa (end of the sixteenth century) and Gadadhara (seven¬ 
teenth century) are well-known logicians of this school. Annaih Bhatta4 
(seventeenth century), a Brahmin of Andhra, tried to evolve a consistent 
system from out of the ancient and the modern Ny&ya and the Vai^e- 
sika philosophy, though his views leaned towards the ancient Nyflya. 
His Tarkasarhgraka and Dlpikd are [>opular manuals of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika school. Vallabha’s NySydlildvati, Vi^vanatha’s Nyayasu- 
travrtti (seventeenth century) are other works of some importance.? 

It is possible to distinguish different stages in the develop¬ 
ment off logical studies in India. We have first of all 

* A summary of this work is given in Vidy&bhu.san’s History of Irulian 
Logic, pp. 407-433. GangeSa lived at Mithiia in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, as is evident from his familiarity with Udayana's works 
and quotations from Sivaditya amd Har$a. In TattvaeintSmani (ii. p. 233) 
^rl Haifa's views are criticised. 

* Sdrdvali is the name of it, and I am told that the MS. of it is in the Benares 
Government Sanskrit College Library. 

3 This criticism of the VaiSesika system is published in the Pandit 
(xxiv and xxv) under the title " Padarthatattvanirupaija.’* 

4 History of Indian Logic, p. 388. 

5 For the History of Hindu logic in China and Japan, see Suguira: Hindu 
Logic as Preserved in China and Japan. 
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Anvik^ild, which is given a separate place along with the 
Ny^ya. in the Mahabharata. It soon becomes blended with 
the Nyaya, and in the classical texts of the ancient school we 
have in addition to logical theory a metaphysical view of the 
universe as a whole. As Vatsya 5 rana says, " The highest good 
is attained only when one has rightly understood the real 
nature of (i) that which is fit to be discarded (i.e. suffering 
along with its causes in the shape of avidya and its effects), 
( 2 ) that which puts an end to suffering, in other words, jnana 
(knowledge), ( 3 ) the means by which the destruction of suffer¬ 
ing is accomplished, i.e. philosophical treatises, and ( 4 ) the 
goal to be attained or the highest good." * Ancient Nyaya 
discussed logical questions, though not for their own sa^. 
The contributions of the Jaina and the Buddhist thinkers 
bring about a change in the outlook. The modem Nyaya, 
with its exclusive interest in the theory of knowledge, forgets 
the intimate relation between logic and life. The ancient 
NaiyS.yika had a more adequate idea of the relation of logic 
and metaphysics. Logic can ascertain the normative forms 
of thought only in relation to the content of thought. The 
modern Naiyapka devotes great attention to pramana or the 
means of knowledge and the theory of definition,* and discards 
altogether the question of prameyas or the objects of know¬ 
ledge. The scholastic subtleties, the logical legerdemain, the fine 
hair-splitting in which the works of the successors of Gange^a 
indulge, terrify many, and even those who have grappled with 
them cannot be sure that they have comprehended their ideas. 
Many of those who have waded through these works are 
impressed by their brilliant dialectical feats, but find them 
often more confusing than enlightening. Plain issues are 
obscured by over-subtlety. The fondness of the logical mind 
for drawing distinctions often degenerates into a love of 
formulas, and leaves on the mind the impression of a formalism 
rather poor in content. Elaboration of terminology takes the 
place of inquiry into subject-matter. Terms which ought to 
define distinctions are sometimes employed to circumvent 
difficulties. Of some at least of these works it may be said 
that they merely succeed in showing how learned one can be 

I N.B., i. 1 . 1 . 

* I.aksaQapraiii&^b'hya.xh vastosiddhib. 
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about one knows not what. Even those who believe that the 
mill of their intellect grinds exceeding small cannot help 
admitting that it is not always fed with a sufficiency of grain.* 
The value of Navya Nyaya as a training-ground for the intellect 
can hardly be overestimated. 


IV 

The Scope of the Nyaya 

The term Nyaya means literally that by means of which 
the mind is led to a conclusion.* “ Nyaya ” becomes equiva¬ 
lent to an argument, and the system which treats of arguments 
more thoroughly than others comes to be known as the 
Nyaya system. Arguments are either valid or invalid. The 
term “ nyaya " means in popular usage right or just, and so 
the Nyaya becomes the science of right reasoning. “ Nyaya " 
in the narrow sense stands for syllogistic reasoning,3 while in 
the wider sense it signifies the examination of objects by 
evidences. It thus becomes a science of demonstration or 
of correct knowledge, pramanaSastra. All knowledge implies 
four conditions : (i) The subject or the pramatr, the cogniser 
or the substantive ground of the cognitions; ( 2 ) the object, 
or the prameya to which the process of cognition is directed ; 
( 3 ) the resulting state of cognition, or the pramiti ; and ( 4 ) the 
means of knowledge, or the pramana .4 Every cognitive act, 
valid or invalid, has the three factors of a cognising subject, 
a content or a what of which the subject is aware, and a 

* Cp. Bodas: Tarkasamgraha, p. xiii; Keith: IX.A., p. 35. Dr. Vidya- 
bhu$an divides the history of the Nyaya philosophy into three periods: 
Ancient {650 b.c. to a.d. ioo). Mediaeval (up to a.d. 1200), and Modern 
(from A.D. 900). See his History of Indian Logic, p. xiii. For an idea of 
the character of Modern Nyaya, see Dr. SaileSvar Sen's A Shtdy of Mathu- 
randtha’s Taitva-cintdmani-rahasya, 1924. 

> Nlyate anena iti nyayah. 

3 N.B., i. I. I. Vatsyayana uses the expression paramanyaya for the 
syllogism which combines in itself the five parts. Dignfiga calls the members 
of a syllogism nyayavayava. See also N.V., iv. i. 14. In Vacaspati's 
Nyayasdci the section on the syllogism (i. i. 32-39) is spoken of as the 
Nyayaprakara^a. Vi^vanatha means by Nyayasvarupa the essential structure 
of the syllogism. See his Nydyasdtravrtti. i. i. 25: i. i. 31: i. i. 38; i. i. 40. 
Madhava (S.D.S., xi) uses the word nyaya in the sense of inference for the 
sake of others. 

4 Pramfikarapam pramai^am. See also Veddntaparibhdsd, i. 
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relation of knowledge between the two, which are distinguisli- 
able though not separable. The nature of knowledge, as valid 
V or invalid, depends upon the fourth factor of pramana. It is 
the operative cause of valid knowledge in normal circumstances. * 

Whil^ Vatsyfiyana defines pram&Qa as an instrument of knowledge 
or "that by which the knowing subject knows the object,” * Uddyo- 
takara calls it the cause of knowledge (upalabdhihetu).3 He admits 
that this definition is rather wide, since the cogniser and the object 
cognised are also causes of cognition, but justifies it on the ground 
that " The cogniser and the cognised have their function fulfilled 
elsewhere, i.e. the function of the cognising subject and the cognised 
object lies in, and is only fulfilled by the inciting of the pramaua into 
activity; pramaua, on the other hand, does not have its function 
fulfilled (except by the bringing about of the cognition) ; so it is the 
pramapa that is to be regarded as the real cause of the cognition.” 
Wherever the pramfi^^a is present, cognition arises ; wherever it is 
absent, whatever else may be present, cognition does not arise. 
Pramfiua is thus the most efficient cause of cognition and the last to 
appear before the cognition arises.4 Sividitya brings out the logical 
implication when he defines pramfi^a as that which produces prama 
or knowledge in accord with realityJ Jayanta makes pramfi^a the 
cause which produces non-erroneous, certain knowledge of objects.* 

The specific form of knowledge depends on the pramana. 
The other factors of subject and object may be the same in per¬ 
ception or inference. Similarly, the contact of the manas with 
the soul is the common mediate cause of all forms of knowledge. 
Only contact (saihyoga) takes different forms in the different 
kinds of knowledge. Though the Nyaya deals with know- 

* N.V., i. I. I. 

» NB., i. I. I. 

* See also N.V.T.T., i. i. i. 

4 N.V., i. I. I. Another objection, viz., that if the pramana is brought 
into existence by the cognising subject and the cognised object, then these 
two must exist prior to the pramana, though as a matter of fact, until the 
pramana is there, we cannot recognise subject or object, which have a 
meaning only in relation to the thought activity called the pramSna'i is 
considered. Uddyotakara admits all this, but says: *' These words are 
not dependent on their relation to present action only." A cook is a cook 
whether he is actually cooking or not. ” The reason for such usage lies 
in the (expressive) potency of the word itself; and this potency is present 
at all times; in the same manner, there need be nd incongruity in the 
assertion that the pramSna is brought into existence by the cognising subject 
and the cognised object.” 

5 Saptapadarthi, sec. 144. See also S.D.S., xi. 

* AvyabhicSrinlm asariidigdham artbopalabdbim. NyayawaHjaH, p. 12. 
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ledge, it deals more especially with the supreme condition of 
knowledge called the pramana,and so it is called prama^r^Sastra.^ 
Before we investigate the nature of objects, we must know 
the capacity of the instruments of knowledge; for " know¬ 
ledge of the thing to be measured depends on the knowledge 
of the measure.” » PramanaSastra not only hel|^ us to a 
right apprehension of objects, but also enables us to test the 
validity of knowledge. 3 It is both formal and material, and 
is interested in consistency as well as in truth. The Nyaya 
starts with the assumption that the account of the world 
which our minds afford us is in the main a trustworthy 
account. All knowledge is revelatory of reality (arthapraka^a). 
We are so constituted as to perceive objects, notice their 
resemblances and draw inferences. These operations are 
performed by all thinking men, though with different degrees 
of care and exactness. Whenever we have mental activity, 
controlled by the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of reality, 
we haye a topic for logical inquiry. Truth-seeking is already 
present in human action. Logical theory does not create it. 
It only tries to interpret this element and express its nature 
in general principles. Its problem is not much different from 
that of any positive science. Just as a physiologist investi¬ 
gates the processes by which life is sustained in the individual, 
the logiciam states the laws governing the process of knowledge. 
He is no more responsible for it than the physiologist is for 
the working of the bodily mechanism. 

The Nyaya system does not assume that value and fact 
are wholly disparate and require altogether different methods 
of treatment. Values attach to facts and can be studied only 
in relation to them. We do not start with empty minds; 
we possess information about the nature of the world through 
experience and tradition. A complex system of knowledge is 
handed down through the scriptures. Adopting the inductive 
method of science, the Nyaya classifies the different ways in 
which our knowledge is acquired. The four pramanas through 

* The importance attached by the Hindu tliinkers to the investigation 
of pramapas is evident from Visvanatha’s reference that pram&^a is one of 
the names of Visnu. 

* M 3 ii£dhIiiS meyasiddhih. CitsukhI, ii. i8. 

3 Cp. W. £. Johnson’s definition of logic as ** the analysis and criticism 
of thought " {Logic, vol. i, p. xiii). 
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which correct knowledge is acquired are pratyaksa or intuition,* 
anumana or inference,> upam^a or comparison and ^bda or 
verbal testimony. 3 Western treatises on logic do not generally 
treat of perc^tion,4 but the Nyaya regards it as one of the 
important sources of knowledge. Inference is a central topic 
of the lj{y§.ya system, which is sometimes called Hetuvidya, 
or the science of reason on which the validity of an inferential 
argument depends. 5 According to this view logic is the theory 
of inference or anumhnavada. Intuitive or immediate know¬ 
ledge is beyond the scope of logic as thus understood. The 
Nyaya does not justify tlds narrow usage. The inclusion of ver¬ 
bal testimony, which covers the problem of Revealed Theology, 
^ows the religious interest of the system. The Nyaya gives 
us a psychological account of these four sources of knowledge. 
It af&rms that logical inquiry cannot be carried on without 
regard to the psychological processes by which knowledge as 
mental content is gained. It treats at length the ways by 
which the mind is carried forward and impelled to produce 
fresh results. In doing so, it also points out the pitfalls which 
are incidental to the employment of these means. The pro¬ 
blem of logic is not a purely inductive one. The mere generali¬ 
sation, that all our knowledge is gained through one or 
other of the four sources of knowledge, does not explain the 
problem of knowledge. Generalisation is not explanation. 

The Nyaya not only inquires into the ways and means by 
which the human mind assimilates and develops knowledge, 
it also interprets the logical facts and expresses them in logical 
formulas which assume the form of standards or norms in all 
cases of the divergence of thought from its normal course of 
truth-seeking. Prama^ias thus become the measures or canons 

I Sense-perception is only a variety of intuition or direct apprehension. 

* Anumana means literally the knowledge of one thing after, or through 
that of, another. 

3 N.S., i. I. 3. Caraka gives aptopadesa or reliable assertion, pratyaksa, 
anum&na and yukti or continuous reasoning. See also SthinMga Sutra. 

4 Cp., however, J. S. Mill ; " Truth is known to us in two ways, intuition 
and inference " (System of Logic, Introduction, p. 4). 

5 The term " hetuvidya " occurs in Milinda (S.B.E., vol. xxxv, pp. 6-7), 
Lalitavistara (xii). Though " hetu ” means only reason or ground, the 
Jaina thinkers use it in a wider sense. See also Manu, ii. ii; M.B., Adiparva, 
1-67; ^antiparva, 210. 22 ; ASvamedhaparva, 85. 27. The earlier gram- 
maxians. Pa^iini, Katyayana and Patahjali accept this view. See also 
N.V., iv I. i/| ; 1 . 1 ..A., p. II. 
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of knowledge by means of which we can check and evaluate 
the knowledge already existing in us. Logic is thus the 
science of proof or the estimation of evidence. It discusses 
the validity of knowledge by showing its dependence on given 
grounds or compatibility with reality. The problem of truth 
has important bearings on metaphysical theory. The Nyaya 
is a metaphysics of reality (tattva^Sstra),* as well as a theory 
of knowledge. Thus it is not merely formal logic but a full 
epistemology, combining discussions of psychology and logic, 
metaphysics and theology. 


V 

The Nature of Definition 

The several topics discussed in the Nyaya Siiira are first 
enunciated, then defined, and lastly examined.* Definition 
states the essential nature (svarupa) of a thing so as to differ¬ 
entiate it from others. The function of a definition is to 
distinguish the thing defined from all things different from 
itself, with which it is likely to be confused.3 We can dis¬ 
tinguish things without stating their respective essences. An 
asadharana dharma or a peculiar attribute also helps us to 
distinguish. The fallacies incident to definition are of three 
kinds : Ativyapti, or the extension of the attribute to objects 
beyond the class defined, occurs in definitions which are too 
wide, as when we define a cow as a horned animal; Avyapti, 
or limitation of the attributes to only a portion of the class 
defined, which occurs in definitions which are too narrow, as 
when we define a cow as a tawny animal; Asambhava, or 
the fallacy committed when the definition states an attribute 
which is not found in any of the objects defined, as when we 
define a cow as an animal with uncloven hoofs. Definition 
states “ a characteristic mark which applies to all things denoted 
by the term defined, neither more nor less.” 4 To secure this, 
we may start with the genus and subsequently narrow its 
denotation by the express exclusion of superfluous objects, by 

■ N.B., i. I. I. 

» Udde§a, lak^ana and parik§a, N.B., i. i. 3. 

3 N.B., i. 1. 3. 

4 Lak^yatav accbedakasamaniy atatv am. 
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the use of words like other than (itara), different from (bhinna).> 
This is definition by genus and difierence. 


VI 

Pratyaksa or Intuition 

Of the different sources of knowledge, pratyaksa or intuition 
is the most important. Vatsyayana says, “ when a man seeks 
the knowledge of a certain thing, if he is told of it by a trust¬ 
worthy person and has the verbal cognition of the thing, 
there is still a desire in his mind to ratify his information by 
means of inference through particular indicative features ; 
and even after he has been able to get at the inferential know¬ 
ledge of the thing, he is still desirous of actually seeing the 
thing with his eyes; but when he has once perceived the thing 
directly, his desires are at rest and he does not seek for any 
other kind of knowledge.” » The word ” pratyaksa ” is am¬ 
biguous. as it is used for both the result, the apprehension 
of the truth and the process or the operation which leads to 
that result. Though " pratyaksa ” originally meant sense- 
perception, it soon came to cover all immediate apprehension 
whether through the aid of the senses or not.3 GahgeSa 
defines pratyak§a as direct apprehension.-i It is knowledge 
whose instrumental cause is not knowledge. 5 In inference, 
comparison and verbal testimony, we have as our data know¬ 
ledge of premises or of similarity or of convention. In memory 

‘ Cp. the definition of earth as jal&dy a$tadravya bhinnam dravyam 
l^thivl. 

* N.B., i. I. 3. It is clear that one and the same object may be cognised 
by more than one prama^a. The existence of the soul may be known from 
scripture, inference or mental perception. The existence of fire may be 
knoum through information conveyed by another or actual perception or 
inference. There are also cases where only one pramapa can function. 
That the performance of the agnibotra ceremony leads to heaven is known 
only through scriptural evidence. Uddyotakara holds that “ when the 
same object is cognised through difierent prama^as it is cognised in its 
different aspects " (N.V., Introduction). 

1 Nyayabindt*fik&, p. 7 ; I.P , pp. 295—296 

4 Pratyak^asya sfikf&tkaritvam lak^a^am. Taitvacintamani, p. 552. 

s JASnakara^akaih jfifinaih pratyak^am. Cp. McTaggart; "A belief 
which is directly based on a perception ... is properly called ultimate, 
since, although it is based on something—the perception—it is not based 
on any other belief" IThe Nature of Existence, pp. 42-43). 
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»vre have knowledge of what we have previously apprehended. 
In piratyak§a, knowledge is not an antecedent condition. 
God's knowledge is direct, immediate and entire, and is not 
instrumented by any other cognition. 

Gautama defines sense-perception as " that knowledge 
which arises from the ' contact ’ of a sense-organ with its 
object, inexpressible by words, unerring and well defined."* 
This definition mentions the different factors involved in the 
act of perception: (i) the senses (indriyas), ( 2 ) their objects 
(artha), ( 3 ) the contact of the senses with their objects 
(sannikar§a), and ( 4 ) cognition produced by this contact 
(jnanam). It is a matter of inference that there are sense- 
organs. The cognition of colour is not possible, if there is 
not a visual organ.* The senses are said to be five, correspond¬ 
ing to the five characters of knowledge (buddhilaksana) visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactual. 3 They occupy 
different sites (adliisth^a), the eyeball, the earhole, the nose, 
the tongue and the skin. From the varied nature of the 
processes (gati), forms (akfti) and constituents (jati),of which 
they are made, it is evident that the senses are five in number. 
The five sense-organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin, are 
said to be of the same nature as the five elements, light, ether, 
earth, water and air, whose special qualities of colour, soimd, 
smell, taste and tangibility are manifested by them. 4 

A view similar to that of Democritus, that all the senses are only 
modifications of touch.S is refuted on the ground that a blind man 


■ i. I. 4. Cp. Caraka’s definition of perception as the knowledge which 
is produced by a union of the soul with the mind (manas), the senses and 
their objects. GadgeSa criticises Gautama’s definition on several grounds; 
it is too wide, since every cognition is produced by the contact of the object 
with the manas, which is also a sense. Again, it does not apply to the 
intuitive apprehension of all things that God has without any sense-mediation. 
What is a sense organ can be determined only by perception, and the use 
of the term sense in the definition involves the fallacy of circular reasoning. 
'' ’ Since the senses consist of elements endowed with special qualities, 
they are able to perceive their respective objects and not themselves. An 
eye sees an external object, but not itself The only exception is sound 
(N.S., iii. I. 6S-69, 71). 

3 N.S., iii. I, 54. 

4 Nothing can offer resistance to a non-material all-pervading substance. 
Since the eye receives obstruction from material things like walls, it is itself 
material. 

5 This view is attributed to the Saihkbya by Ratnaprabha and Bhamait 
(ii. 2. 10). 

VOL. II. 4 
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cannot see colour. > If the special parts of touch partake of the nature 
of the senses, then the senses are many; if they do not, then we have 
to admit that colour, sound and the like are not cognisable by the 
senses.* If there is only one sense, the different functions of seeing, 
hearing, smelling can be produced simultaneously. Besides, touch 
can perceive only objects which are near, whereas sight and sound 
perceive..pbjects which are far off. While the Nyaya rejects the theory 
of the unity of sense-organs, it recognises the distinctive character of 
tvak or touch. Relative consciousness is possible only when there is 
contact between manas and tvak, and when manas happens to be 
within the puritat, beyond the sphere of tvak, as it is in su^^pti or 
dreamless sleep, there is abeyance of conscious life altogether.) 

Manas (or mind) is a condition of perception. When we 
are deeply absorbed in some study we do not hear the sound 
of the wind, though the sound affects the organ of hearing and 
the self is in connection with it, being all-pervading. Again, 
“ even when the contact of more than one sense-organ with 
their respective objects is present, there is no simultaneous 
perception of all these objects—^which is due to the fact that 
while there is proximity or contact of the manas (with one 
object) there is no such contact of it (with the other objects), 
which shows that the operation of the manas is necessary in 
every act of perception. "4 Manas mediates between the self 
and the senses. It accounts for the non-simultaneity of the 
acts of knowledge.5 The quick succession of impressions gives 
sometimes the appearance of simultaneity. When we run a 
pin through a number of sheets we imagine that the piercing 
is simultaneous, while it is really successive.^ It follows that 
if the manas is in contact with one sense-organ, it cannot be 
so with another. It is therefore said to be atomic in dimension. 
If the manas were all-pervading (vibhu), then we cannot 
accoimt for the successive character of our sense-experiences. 
As soon as the sense is in contact wdth the object, the manas 
comes with lightning speed to reach the sense. Besides, 
contact between two all-pervading substances is inconceivable, 
“ Remembrance, inference, verbal cognition, doubt, intuition 

» N.S., iii. 1. 51-52. 

* See N.S., iii. i. 53. 

s See Brb. Up., iv x. 19; Tarkasathgrahadfpiha, 

4 N.B., i. I. 4. 

) i. I. 16; ii. 1. 24 ; iii. 2. 6-7; N.V., i. 1. 16. 

•N.B., iii 2.38. 
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(pratibha), dream, imagination (liha), as also perception of 
pleasure and the rest are indicative of the existence of manas.” * 
The cognitions which the soul has, except anuvyavas5,ya, are not 
self-luminous,* We become aware of them as we become aware 
of feelings and desires through the manas. 

Vatsyayana includes manas under the senses. He calls it the 
inner sense by which we apprehend the inner states of feelings, desires 
and cognitions. While the sun in the sky and the inkstand on the 
table are experienced immediately as belonging to a world other than 
myself, feelings of pleasure and pain, emotions of joy and sorrow, and 
acts of wishing and desiring are experienced immediately as qualities 
of the soul. The self perceives the inner states through the instru¬ 
mentality of the manas, while the co-operation of the senses is necessary 
for the apprehension of outer non-subjective states.3 The distinction 
between inner and outer is not coincident with that between subjective 
and objective, since the desire to write on paper is as much an object of 
direct apprehension as the paper itself. The relation of knowledge is 
exactly the same whether the object is an external one like the paper 
or an internal one like desire. The object is as directly and immediatrfy 
known in the one case as in the other. 4 

Vatsyayana holds that manas is as good a sense-organ as the eye 
and the like, though there are certain marked differences. The outer 
senses are composed of material or elemental substances, are effective 
on only a few specific objects, and are capable of acting as organs 


» N.B., i. I. i6. 

* Even the Naiyayikas regard anuvyavasaya as self-luminous. 

3 Cp. with this Locke’s distinction between sensation and reflection, 
the outer sense which gives us knowledge of the external world and the 
inner sense which gives us knowledge of the activity of our own minds 
(Essay on the Human Understanding, ii. i. 4). Uddyotakara makes a dis¬ 
tinction between pleasure and the cognition of pleasure. Pleasure is the 
object perceived, and the cognition of pleasure arises when the manas is 
brought into contact with the feeling. The agreeable feeling of coolness 
is produced by the contact of the skin with the cool wind, and when the 
manas comes into contact with it the cognition of agreeableness arises. 

4 Manas, however, cannot be regarded as the instrument of its own 
cognition. When the cognition of non-simultaneity, which indicates the 
existence of manas, is brought about by means of the manas, the cognition 
of manas thus obtained is due to the presence of the manas. It is not a 
case of manas operating on itself, for manas is not the instrument in the 
existence or cognition of itself. In the cognition of manas, the instrument 
consists of the manas along with the cognition of its indicative. The manas 
thus qualified is not the manas by itself. See N.V.T.T., iii. i. 17. Uddyo¬ 
takara holds that manas can be directly perceived through yogic practices 
(N.V., iii. I. 17). 
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only, as endowed with specific qualities which they apprehend, whereas 
manas is inunaterial, efiective on all objects, and is capable of acting 
as an organ, without being endowed with any specific quality. * 
Uddyotakara does not altogether support this view. The question of 
materiality or its opposite applies only to produced things, while manas 
is not a product at all. He admits that manas operates on all things 
while the senses function only in limited areas. Manas, according to 
this writer, resembles the self in being the substratum of the contact 
which is the cause of remembrance, as also of that contact which brings 
about the cognition of pleasure.* Each self hats its own manas. which 
is eternal, though subtle and devoid of magnitude. The manas in each 
self is one and not many, for if there were many in a single self, there 
would be simultaneous appearance of many cognitions, many desires 
in the same self, which is not the case. 3 

Since perception is a kind of knowledge or jnana, it belongs 
to the self. Though the contact between the self and the 
manas is eternal in a certain sense, it may be said to be 
renewed with each fresh mental act. The Nyaya assumes a 
naturalistic relation between the self and t^ object. The 
outward object is conceived as making an impression on the 
self, even as the seal does on the wax. The Nyaya theory of 
perception does not solve the central problem of physiological 
psychology as to how the stimulus of an external object on the 
sense-organ which is resolved into a form of mechanical contact 
becomes transformed into a psychical state. Even to-day the 
problem remains a mystery, in spite of the great advance of 
scientific knowledge 

For a perception to arise thare must be objects external 
to the percipient. By this realistic assumption, the Nyaya 
is saved from subjectivism, which holds that we have only 
momentary feelings and that the belief in external reality is 
the fancy of the unlearned. The contact of sense with its 
appropriate object leads to the direct presentation of that 
object to consciousness. The relation between the object 
wMch is the stimulus and the conscious effect which is the 
perception is studied and suggestions of minima sensibilia, etc., 
are not wanting, though accurate results on these questions 
were not possible in the absence of fine apparatus. 

The definition of perception assumes the contact of self 
and manas which is present in all cognitions and the contact 

* N.B., i I. 4. • N.V.. i. I 4. j N.V.. in. 2. 56. 
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of manas and the senses, and specifies *' sense-object contact ’* 
as its distinguishing featxire.* Perception follows upon or 
accompanies the modification of the self produced by the 
contact of the senses with thdr objects. " If the sense- 
organs were operative without actually getting at the objects, 
then they could perceive things behind the wall also/’ » which 
is not normally the case. Sannikar^a does not mean, according 
to Uddyotakara, conjunction, but only “ becoming ” an object 
of sense or standing in a definite relation to the sense-organ. 

Objects are of different kinds. A blade of grass is a 
substance, its greenness is a quality, and since qualities in¬ 
here in substances, they cannot be perceived apart from 
the latter.3 Substances and qualities as genera do not have 
independent existence, and are perceived only through the 
perception of their substrata. The contact between a sense- 
organ and a substance is one of conjunction or samyoga, while 
the relation between a substance and its quality or genus and 
individual is one of inherence or samavaya. The eye, for 
example, comes directly into conjunction with substance, but 
only “indirectly ” with colour which inheres in that substance, 
and still more “ indirectly “ with the class concept which 
inheres in colour which resides in the object with which the 
eye is in conjunction. 

The sense-object contact is said to be of six different kinds. The 
tirstis mere conjunction (saihyoga), as when we perceive a substance 
jar. The second is inherence in that which is in conjunction (saihyukta- 
samav§.ya). as when we perceive the quality or the genus of a sub¬ 
stance, as the colour of the jar. The third is inherence in that which 
inheres in that which is in conjunction (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya), 
as when we perceive the genus of the quality of a substance or the 
genus of the colour of the jar. The fourth is inherence (samavSya), 
as when we cognise the quality of sound where the relation between 
the ear and the sound is one of inherence.4 The fifth is inherence in 
that which inheres (samavetasamavaya), as when we cognise the genus 
of a quality independent of the substance, as the genus of the quality 
of sound. The last is (vide^anata), or the relation of the qualification 


■ ii. I. 29 

* Nyayakandali, p. 23; N.B.. ii. i. 19. 

3 Except in the case of sound, which, though a quality, is perceived 
hy itself. 

« The organ of hearing is the aka^a confined within the cavity of the 
L'ar, and Sabda or sound is the property of akS^a 
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aAd the qualified. When ^e perceive the absence of the jar we have 
an illustration of this, since there is union of our eye with the floor 
in which abides the qualification of the non-existence of the jar. The 
contact may be expressed in two forms, either as " the ground is 
qualified by the absence of the jar" (ghatabhavavad bhutalam), the 
ground serving as the subject and the absence of the jar as the qualifi¬ 
cation, or as, there is the absence of a jar on the ground " (bhutale 
ghatfibhS^o’sti). in which case the relations are reversed. In the first 
case, the negation forms the qualification of that which is in contact 
(Saihyukta-viSesanatS.), namely, the ground with the eye; in the 
second case, the negation is to be qualified by that which is in contact 
(saihyukta-vi^esyatfi).* These distinctions are based on the meta¬ 
physical assumptions of the Nyfiya regarding the nature of reality, 
that things, qualities and relations belong to the object-world. The 
Nyaya assumes, with the Vai^esika, that there are substances, qualities, 
actions, generality, particularity, inherence and non-existence. A 
substance having magnitude is perceived by sight provided it has 
manifest colour.* The form of contact is conjunction, the eye and 
the object are said to come into actual contact. According to modern 
Nyaya, touch also apprehends substances, if the latter are tangible. 
Qualities and motion are perceived by the second form of contact. 
Generality is perceived by the second or the third kind, according as 
it is the generality of substance, quality or motion. The Ny&ya holds 
that samavfiya or inherence is itself a matter of perception, while the 
Vaide^ika regards it as an object of inherence. Non-existence is 
covered by the sixth mode. 

Kumarila and the followers of the Vedanta adopt the view that 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi) is an independent means of knowledge. 
According to Kumkrila, when we apprehend the non-existence of the 
jar, we have two different cognitions, a positive of the ground and a 
negative of the absence of the jar. The Naiyayika believes that the 
non-existence of the jar qualifies the vacant ground, and the ground 
thus qualified is perceived. If it is said that we can perceive only 
things which are in contact with sense-organs and there can be no 
contact between the absence of things and the sense-organs, the 
Naiyfiyika replies, that the critics wrongly assume that conjunction and 
inherence are the only relations. Neither of them is possible in the 
case of non-existence, since conjunction holds good only between two 
substances, and non-existence is not a substance, and inherence is not 
possible, since non-existence is not inseparably related with anything, s 


» Keith ; I.L.A . p. 77, 

» V.S., iv. I. 6. 

3 The Nyaya view of the relation of the qualification and the qualified 
is criticised on the ground that it is not strictly a relation, since it is not one 
subsisting in two things distinct from itself. A relation is distinct from 
the two things related, and one only while subsisting in both of them. 
Conjunction is different from the drum and the stick, and is one as sub- 
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According to the Buddhists, the perception of negation does not mean 
the existence of negation, but only the existence of "something" 
which is the basis of negation. The positive perception of t^ ground 
without the jar is confused with the perception of the negation of the 
jar. But the Nyaya holds that the perception of positive exwtents 
is as much a fact as the perception of the negative ones. If it is said 
that the non-perception of the jar on the ground is the perception of 
the ground without the jar, the question may be asked, is this being 
without the jar identical with the ground or different from it ? The 
two cannot be identical. If there is a difference between the ground 
with the jar and the ground without it, one is apprehended by per¬ 
ception as much as the other.' 

The Buddhist logicians make out that the visual and the auditory 
organs do not come into direct contact with their objects, but apprehend 
objects at a distance as well. They are capable of apprehending objects 
without coming into contact with them (aprapyakgri). The Naiya3dka 
argues that the visual organ is not the eyeball or the pupil of t^ eye, 
which is only the seat (adhisthana) of the visual organ, which is of the 
nature of light (tejas), and the ray of light goes out of the pupil to the 
object at a distance and comes into direct contact with it. That is why 
we have a direct visual perception of direction, distance and position.' 

sisting in both of them. The relation between the qualification and the 
qualified is not of this character. In the case of a man carrying a stick, 
the character of qualification belonging to the stick is not distinct from itself, 
nor is the qualifiedness of the man distinct from the man. The qualification 
and the qualified are identical with the things themselves. In the case of 
non-existence, it must be both the qualification and the qualified, since it 
is not possible for any substance, quality or action to subsist in non¬ 
existence. So the character of a qualification as belonging to non-existence 
must consist in its own form as capable of bringing about a cognition tainted 
with itself. So it is said that non-existence which is incapable of any 
relation cannot be perceived by the senses. Gangefia adopts the view that 
the same instrument helps us to perceive the object as well as its absence. 
Non-existence is not the result of inference from non-perception, but is an 
object of perception. 

‘ Nyayabindu, p. ii, and Nydyamanjari. pp. 53 ~ 57 - 

* N.V., i. I. 4. An interesting question about the visual organ, whether 
it is single or double, is considered. VatsySyana assumes that the organs are 
two, and when we see a thing first with one eye and then with the other we 
have recognition of the thing as being the same as that seen on a previous 
occasion, which only shows that there is a common perceiver. Uddyotakara 
does not accept this view (see N.B. and N.V. on iii. i. 7, ri). Descartes 
was much exercised with the problem how and why two separate impressions 
such as are given by our two eyes or our two ears unite to give a single 
sensation to the mind. He thought it was accounted for by the single 
narrow passage at the pineal gland which gave the movements in the animal 
spirits admission to the brain. The rays do not possess the quality of 
obviousness, since, on that view, they would have obstructed our vision by 
standing as a screen between the eye and their object. Though unper¬ 
ceived, the rays of the eye reach the object through the aid of external light 
(see N.B., iii. 1. 38-49). 
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The Buddhist logician objects to the Nyaya view on the following 
grounds : (i) The visual organ is the pupil of the eye through which 
we see the objects, and the pupil cannot go out of itself and come into 
contact with the object at a distance. (2) The visual organ apprehends 
objects much larger than itself, like mountains, etc., which it cannot 
do if it were to come into direct contact with the objects to apprehend 
them. (3) The fact that the visual organ takes the same time to 
apprehehd the top of a tree or the moon, shows that the eye need not 
go out to the object. . (4) The eye cannot go out to its object, since 
then it would not be able to apprehend objects behind glass, mica and 
the like. The visual perception of distance and direction is not direct 
but acquired.' Udayana in his ifattempts to answer these 
objections, (i) Whatever apprehends or manifests an object must 
come into contact with it. A lamp illuminates an object with which 
it comes into contact. So also the visual organ, which is of the nature 
of light, goes out of the pupil to reach the object. (2) The light issuing 
out of the pupil spreads out and covers the object and it becomes 
coextensive with the field of vision. (3) There is a difference in the 
time intervals required in the apprehension of near and distant objects, 
though it is not felt by us. The distant moon is seen on opening the 
eye, since the motion of light is inconceivably swift. The suggestion 
that the light of the eye issuing out of the pupil becomes blended with 
the external light and comes into contact with near and distant objects 
simultaneously is set aside on the ground that on such a theory we 
must be able to apprehend objects hidden from our view, even 
those at our back. (4} Glass, mica and the like are transparent in 
nature, and so do not obstruct the passage of light. The Purva 
Mlm§msa supports the Ny&ya view that all sense-organs are pr£pyakari, 
i.e. come into contact with objects they apprehend. In the case of 
auditory perception, the sound that starts at a certain place travels 
through air by a series of sound-waves, and the auditory sense and last 
sound meet. Sound is propagated from its original source in a series 
comparable to the motion of waves or the shooting out of the filaments 
in all directions from the plant.) We get the sense of direction from 
the sound since the diversity of the sources qualifies the sound and 
particular parts of the auditory organ are roused to action. In the case 
of smell, small particles of the object axe carried by the air to the nose. 
Mere contact of object with sense is enough to provoke perception, 
as when a sleeping person hears the thunderclap.4 

> N.V., i. I. 4.; see also Vivaranaprameyasaihgraba, pp. 187 fi. 

* Bibl. Ind. pp. 286 ft. 

s See Vivrti of Jayanarayapa, ii. 2. 37. Kumarila disputes this view 
on the ground that, since the ak 3 ia is one and invisible, all ears should be 
equally affected and every sound heard by all; or again, if one is deaf, all 
should be deaf. Again, sounds travelling with the wind are heard at a greater 
distance than those travelling against it, which cannot be accounted for, as 
the propagation of waves takes place in Skaia which is unaffected by sound. 

4 N.B. , ii. 1. 26. It is involuntary, as it is not due to the effort (prayatna) 
of the self, and so is traced to ad^sta or unseen destiny (N.B., ii. i. 29). 
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The first characteristic of the nature of perceptual know¬ 
ledge mentioned by Gautama is that it is inexpressible 
(avyapade^yam). A thing is not necessarily perceived as 
bearing a name. The name has value for social intercourse, 
but is not necessarily operative at the time when the object 
is perceived. According to a famous teacher mentioned by 
Jayanta, perception excludes all cognitions of things where 
names enter as integral factors. If a man sees a fruit and 
experiences its nature, it is a perception; but if he hears 
from somebody its name as jack-fruit, then it is not perception 
but verbal cognition.* Vatsyayanaholds that an object may 
be perceived with or without the apprehension of its name. 
In the former case we have determinate perception, in the 
latter indeterminate perception.* The distinction between 
inexpressible (avyapade^ya) and well defined (vyavasayatmakaj 
is equated with indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and determinate 
(savikalpaka). 

Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara do not refer to this distinction, and 
Vacaspati, who mentions it, attributes it to his teacher Trilocana.s 
All the later logicians, such as Bhasaivajha, KeSava Mi^ra, Annaih 

X The Sabdikas hold that the object of all perception is the word denoting 
the object (vagrupaih tattvam). Jayanta criticises this {NyayamoHjari, 
p. 99), and Vacaspati asks, if objects are identical with names, are they 
identical with eternal sounds or conventional sounds ? Perceived objects 
cannot be identical with unperceived sounds; nor are they identical with 
names, since children perceive objects without knowing their names. So 
those who do not know the meanings of words have indeterminate percep¬ 
tions, and even those who know them have first indeterminate perception, 
which revives the subconscious impression of the name perceived in the 
past, and then the indeterminate perception becomes determinate (K.V.T.T., 
i. I. 4). 

* N.B., i. I, 4. See also Nyayamailjari, p. 99. Jayamta says that inde¬ 
terminate perception cannot apprehend the word or name denoting the object. 
The word is not an object of visual perception, and there can be no com¬ 
prehension of the word if the relation between the sign and the thing 
signified is not apprehended and the residual trace is not revived. Deter¬ 
minate perception is mixed up with verbal images, while indeterminate 
perception is not, and in the matter of the apprehension of generality, 
quality, etc., there is no difference between the two. Bhart^hari believes 
that there can be no thought without language, and so indeterminate per¬ 
ception, which is supposed to be independent of all language, is for him an 
impossibility (N.V.T.T., i. i. 4). 

i Ratnaklriti refers to this writer in bis Apokasiddki and KfmfabkaAga- 
siddki. See Six Buddkist Nyaya Tracts, edited by M. M. Haraprasad ^£stn. 
Vidvanatha mentions the distinction of indeterminate and determinate as 
an alternative explanation. See his N.S. Vftti, i. 1.4. 
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3 hatta, and the followers of the Sahikhya and the Vajie§aka and 
Kumarila accept it. Gautama’s definition seems to regard all perT 
ceptual knowledge as determinate. If we are in doubt whether the 
'object at a distance is a man or a post, dust or smoke, we do not hav^ 
perception. The Jainas, who hold that in all perception we are 
conscious of the subject which perceives as well as the object that is 
perceived, deny the possibility of indeterminate perception. 

Savikalpaka or determinate perception implies a kpowledge 
of the genus to which the perceived object belongs, of the 
specific qualities which distinguish the individual object from 
the other m^bers of the same class and of the union of the 
two. This distinct knowledge of the genus, the differentia 
and their union, is absent in indeterminate perception.* The 
distinction between indeterminate and determinate perception 
answers roughly to that between acquaintance with and loxow- 
ledge about an object, simple apprehension and perceptual 
judgment. 

According to the earlier VaiSesikas, indeterminate perception is 
an immediate cognition of the generic and specific characters of its 
object without a knowledge of the difference between them. In 
determinate perception the distinction between the two sets of pro¬ 
perties is apprehended and the object is perceived as belonging to a 
determinate class,* VScaspati thinks that in indeterminate perception 
we perceive the properties of the object, though we do not relate them 
with the object in the subject-predicate relation (vi^esapa-vi^esya- 
bhava), which we do in determinate perception. Siidhara is of this 
opinion. Prabhakara agrees with the earlier VaiSe^ikas. who hold that 
in indeterminate perception we apprehend the mere form of the object 
(svarupamatra). Though we perceive the generic and the specific 
features, there is no discriminative apprehension of the two, as we 
have in determinate perception. GangeSa defines indeterminate per¬ 
ception as that of an object and its generic nature as unrelated to 
each other. Immediately after the contact of an object with the 
sense-organ, say a jar with the eye, the jar is not perceived as belonging 
to the class of jars.3 When the relation between the object and the 
class to which it belongs is also apprehended, we have determinate 

> According to the Tarkabhdfi, in indeterminate perception, though the 
self is in contact with the manas, manas with the sense, and the sense with 
the object, still the last factor of the object is secondary, while it becomes 
primary in the case of determinate perception. 

» Nyayakandalt, p. 190. Prabhakara and Parthasarathi MiSra, who 
hold that determinate perception is a complex of sense-presentation and 
memory image, support this view. 

1 Prathamato ghafaghatatvayor viSiftanavagahy eva jhanaih jayate, 
tad eva nirvikalpam. See SiddhdntamuktSvali, p. ^8. 
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perception. Indeterminate perception, according to Annam Bhatta, 
is the perception of an object without its qualifications, while deter¬ 
minate perception comprehends the relation of the qualified and the 
qualifications such as name and class.* 

This analysis of determinate perception brings out the 
elements of conception and judgment involved in the act of 
perception. The fallacy of the psychical staircase theory, that 
we have first perception, then conception and then judgment, 
is avoided. 

A different view of indeterminate perception, which is 
rather unsatisfactory, makes itself felt in the later Nyaya. 
It is said that w'hat is present to consciousness is determinate 
perception, from which we infer the existence of the indeter¬ 
minate. The determinate perception of an object as qualified 
by some properties presupposes an indeterminate perception 
of the properties, without which determinate perception is 
not possible. If the perception of the properties were also 
determinate, then it would imply the perception of the pro¬ 
perties of the properties and so on ad infinilum. To avoid 
it we assxame indeterminate perception.® 

Some Naiy&yikas do not regard indeterminate perception as a 
matter of inference, but look upon it as a state of consciousness, which 
gives us mere existence.3 Those who regard it as a fact of conscious¬ 
ness mean by it vague apprehension, while those who take it as an 

* He also makes indeterminate perception nisptakarakam, while deter¬ 
minate perception is saprakarakam, where prakatata means the property 
of a particular cognition, which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular 
object from other cognitions. 

* I.L.A.,pp. 72-73. Annaih Bhatta,in DipikS (42), says: " Visistajhanam 
vise^^ajflanajanyam, visistajiianatvat, dapdfti ji'anavat. ViSesanajnana- 
syapi, savikalpakatve, anavasthaprasafigan nirvikalpakasiddhih.” See also 
Siddhantamuktavali, 58. Vi§i§tajfiana is judgment or knowledge of a subject 
(viiesya) as qualified by an attribute (visesaiia). The Nyaya holds that 
for such knowledge (ghato ’yam) we require not only contact of the sense- 
organ with the vi 5 e?ya (ghata) jar, but also a previous knowledge of the 
vifesana or jarness (ghatatva). This previous knowledge is technically 
called nirvikalpaka or indeterminate, and is inferred and not directly known 
(atindriyam). The Purva Mimaihsa and the Vedanta deny the necessity 
of a previous knowledge of the attribute, and bold that the senses come into 
contact with both the attribute and its subject. This view that we have 
indeterminate knowledge of Uie mere jarness first is not supported by psy¬ 
chology, Universal ideas are not the first to appear in consciousness. Know¬ 
ledge progresses from the indefinite to the definite. The concept of jar i.s 
logically and not chronologically prior to the perceptive judgment- 

* Vastusvarupamatra: Nyiyasara, pp. 3, 4, 84-86. 
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abstraction from determinate consciousness equate it with the aware¬ 
ness of abstract qualities, which is, however, called indeterminate, 
since there is not self-appropriation (anuvyavas&ya). 

The main tendency, however, of the Nyaya is to regard 
indeterminate perception as the starting-point of all know¬ 
ledge, though it is not itself knowledge. It is immediate 
apprehension of an object which is not in the strict sense 
cognitive. It is a state of undifferentiated, non-relational 
consciousness, free from the work of assimilation and dis¬ 
crimination, analysis and S3mthesis. It may be regarded as 
dumb and inarticulate and free from verbal images. Deter¬ 
minate perception is a mediate, differentiated, relational mode 
of consciousness involving the results of assimilation and 
discrimination. It is articulate, concrete and determinate. 
In indeterminate perception, the class characters and r ela tions 
are implicitly present, though they are brought into relief in 
determinate perception. This view is supported by Par tha - 
sarathi Mi^ra. Indeterminate perception or sense-experience 
and determinate perception or perceptual judgment are the 
rudimentary and the advanced types of a process which is 
essentially identical in nature. Since indeterminate percep¬ 
tion does not transcend immediacy, is dumb and imanalysed, 
is what James calls “ raw unverbalised experience,” the dis¬ 
tinction between true and false does not apply to it.* ” The 
first time that we see light, in Condillac's phrase, we are it 
rather than see it." * There is therefore no possibility of 
error in simple apprehension. In perceptual judgment, where 
a predicate is ascribed to a subject, the logical issue arises, 
since our judgment may or may not conform to the objective 
order. When we say " That is a man,” our knowledge in so 
far as it is called ” that ” is true, while in so far as it is 
described as “ man,” it may or may not be true .3 

The Buddhist logicians contend that determinate per¬ 
ception is mediate knowledge which is not free from precon¬ 
ceptions, while indeterminate perception is free from 
preconceptions (kalpanapodham).4 The latter does not 

• See NUaka^tba’s Tarkasatkgrahadlpikaprakaia. 

» James ; Principles of Psychology, vol. ii, p. 4. See also N.B. iv * xo 

3 N.B., iii. 2. 37. . • • o/- 

4 Kalpani, according to Dharinakirti, is the activity of thought by which 
a name is given to the object. Abhilapasaihsargayogyapratibhasapratftib 
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apprehend the qualifications of the object, such as generality, 
substantiality, quality, action, name, but simply grasps the 
specific individuality of the object, its svalak^a^a.* The real 
with which we come into contact is inexpressible, and what 
we express has for its province concepts. Dhaimakirti says, 
" the object of perception is like itself (svalaki^aQa), while that 
of mediate knowledge is like one of its class (sam^nyalak^aiia). 
The given is the unique, the particular and the momentary; 
the known is the typical, the universal and the lasting.* The 
moment we say something about the felt real, we bring it 
into relation to something else, and the real thus loses its 
nature, becoming overlaid with the inventions of the intellect. 
We hear the humming which alone is true, but that it is due 
to the fly or the distant steam-whistle is our imagination. 
Dharmottara argues that even the cognition of the mother’s 
breast by the infant the second time is determined by its past 
experience, and is not therefore pure or tmdetermined. All 
relations, as Kant would say, are the forms which our mind 
imposes on the given elements to make them into objects of 
knowledge. In determinate perception we twist the real out 
of its shape, and so it is said to be invalid.3 Dignaga dismisses 

kalpanS. It is the knowledge which is capable of connection with words. 
Jayanta holds that kalpana signifies the connection of an object with its 
adjuncts as genus (jati), quality (guna), action (kriy£), name (n£ma). and 
substance (dravya) {Nydyatnailjari, p, 97). According to the Buddhist view 
there is no difference between the individual and the genus, the particular 
and the universal, substance and quality, and our determinate perception 
attributes differences where they do not exist. We do not perceive the 
genus of the cow apart from the cow, or the substance cow apart from its 
qualities. Nor is motion different from that which moves. When we give 
a name to an object, we identify things which are different. When we say 
“ This is Caitra," “ this ” refers to an object and “ Caitra " to a word, and 
onr judgment identifies the two. Similarly, the category of substance 
ascribes identity or coinherence to objects that are essentially different. 
In the case of " This is the man with a stick," " man " and " stick," which 
are different from each other, are said to inhere in the same substratum. So 
it is argued that these categories are ideal constructions. {Ibid.) 

« Sajatlyavijatiyaparavrttain svalaksanam {Ny&yamttHjari, p. 97), 

* Sastradtpiha describes the view that the universaJs are unreal products 
of fancy: " VikalpakS.ramatram samanyam, aUkaih va " (p. 278). 

3 Kant, however, denies the possibility of indeterminate perception by 
which, the Buddhist imagines, the bare difference is intuited. Cp. his famous 
statement. "Perceptions without notions are blind and notions without 
perceptions are empty." though this conflicts with the earlier view of the 
Prolegomena (18)., with its distinction of judgments of perception and judg¬ 
ments of experience. - 
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all knowledge of substances, qualities and actions as false.' 
The outer objects are momentary and so cannot be known.® 
Constructive imagination works up •the momentary stage into 
a series penetrated by the past and projecting into the future. 
The unreal (an-artha) is the world of thought. The abso¬ 
lutely real«(param^rthasat) is the felt sensation. 3 The whole 
view is determined by the metaphysical presuppositions of 
these thinkers. Dignaga is a subjectivist who looks upon .^ 
knowledge as purely mental. The question of the nature of 
the real is left undecided by him, though the facts of per¬ 
ception compel him to concede that we come into contact 
with some reality, however momentary it may be. Dhar- 
makirti, with his Sautrantika leanings, admits extra-mental 
reals to account for the variation in perception, though their 
momentary character renders knowledge of them impossible. 
He makes sensations individual and their objective reference 
inferential. 

The Naiyayikas subject the Buddhist view to severe 
criticism, Uddyotakara argues that pure sense knowledge 
specific in itself and cognised by itself, without any admixture 
of name or genus, is an impossibility. Our cognition of an 
object invariably assumes the generic form.4 The Buddhist 
view that all universals are imagined, since specific individuals 
alone exist, is rejected by the Naiya 3 dkas, who hold that the 
universals are as real a? the individuals in which they subsist 
by the relation of inherence (samavaya). This relation is 
either directly perceived or inferred from the fact that we are 
conscious of individuals as forming real kinds. The ultimate 
appeal is to the nature of things which manifests itself in and 
determines our consciousness. The relations are not super¬ 
induced on the given but are observed within the nature of 
the real. All that our imderstanding does is to discover the 
relation in the fulness of the real. If the real excludes relations 
and the object of knowledge is relational, then we are com¬ 
mitted to the false antithesis of the noumenon and the 
phenomenon. The object known is not the object as it is in 

• See Ui : Vai^e^ika Philosophy, p. 67. 

» K^apasya (inanena) prapayitum aiakyatvat (Nyayabindutiha, p. 16), 

S Nydyabindu, p. 103. 

4 N.V., i. I. 4. 
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itself but an intermediary, a tertiwm quid interposed between 
the cognising subject and the stimulating object. But, as we 
have seen, the Nyaya regards indeterminate perception as 
identical in essence with determinate perception. The rela¬ 
tions do not suddenly emerge out of nothing. They are 
present in indeterminate perception, though we become con¬ 
scious of their presence in determinate perception. The 
object of determinate perception, Jayanta argues, is not 
unreal since it is apprehended by indeterminate perception 
also. The mere presence of ideal factors or remembered 
elements does not interrupt sense-activity. The complexity 
of determinate perception is not a logical defect. The exercise 
of thought involved in it strengthens the case for its validity. 
If determinate perception apprehends what is already appre¬ 
hended in indeterminate perception, that is no reason why it 
should not be true. Novelty is not the test of truth. The 
ideal elements are not mere fancies (vikalpas). The universal 
which is an object of direct perception is not a mere name, 
since it is apprehended even in the absence of a name. When 
a visitor from the Deccan sees camels in North India, he 
notices their universality though he may not know the name. 
When we perceive our four fingers we notice their general 
features as well as their distinctive properties. If we simply 
take in the special individuality of the object, we should not 
be able to relate the second instance with the first. If it is 
argued that the first case is remembered when the second is 
perceived, Jayanta holds that nothing is to be gained from 
remembering the first since it is unrelated to the second. If 
it means that the perception of the second suggests the first, 
since the two belong to the same class, then it is clear that 
in the case of the first perception also there was a cognition 
of its universality as well as individuality. There is appre-, 
hension of the universal and the particular, indistinctly in 
indeterminate perception and distinctly in determinate per-’ 
ception. Even the Buddhists do not deny that we have a, 
notion of universality (anu-vi-ttijnana) when we perceive an 
individual, and the question arises as to the basis of this 
knowledge (anuvrttijnanotpadika §aktih) whether it is the 
individual or something different from it, eternal or non¬ 
eternal, perceptible or non-perceptible, for if there is a peculi- 
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points round it, as every instant of time flows ceaselessly into 
another. The Buddhist view divorces " sense ” from “ under¬ 
standing " and makes them two totally disparate functions. 
The sense-data combine in various ways and build up the 
world of knowledge. They possess relations which our know¬ 
ledge disentangles. We do not alter or make reality in know¬ 
ledge. What is vaguely perceived at the sense-level is clearly 
grasped when we rise to the level of understanding. The real 
is the related and the rational. The full nature of reality 
yidds itself neither to the senses nor to the understanding, 
but to the complete spirit. 

Dharmakirti recognises four kinds of perceptions: sense- 
perception, mental perception (manovijnana), self-conscious¬ 
ness and yogic intuition. Sense-perception is mediated by 
the senses. Mental perception (manovijnana) is said to be 
similar to sense-perception as belonging to the same series 
(ekasaihtwa) and arising at the next moment to sense- 
perception. It seems to be somewhat of an after-image, for 
Dharmottara says, “ Mental perception cannot arise unless 
and until the eye has ceased to function for the time being. 
For if the eye remains active, we continue to have the per¬ 
ceptions of form, visual or sensuous perceptions.” * The 
internal perception of pleasures and pains is brought under 
the third variety, svasarhvedana or self-consciousness. We 
perceive the self through the perception of its states as 
pleasure or pain. It is direct intuition by which the self is 
revealed (atmanah saksatkari), free from intellectual inter¬ 
ference and therefore from error. It is said to accompany all 
mental phenomena. Dharmottara identifies this self-con¬ 
sciousness with the feeling of intimacy and emotional warmth 

> Etac ca manovijfianam uparatavyapare cak$usi prat3raj£$am i$yate, 
vyaparavati tu caksusi yad lupajfianam tat sarvaih cak^urasiitam eva 
(Nydyabindtftlka, p. 13). Cp. Richard Semon's view that we experience 
sensations in two forms, either as original or as mnemic. The original 
sensation is synchronous with the excitation, and in this form the sensation 
perishes when the excitation ceases, but, like the storm at sea, which, when 
it ceases, is followed by the gradual dying down of the waves it has raised, 
so the sensation dies down after the excitation has ceased. It is the after¬ 
image effect which Semon names the akoluthie stage of the original sensation. 
Semon says that the onginal sensation leaves behind an engram which on 
occasion and subject to conditions may give rise to a sensation called mnemic 
and not original. See Semon’s Mf»emu! Psychology, 
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which accompanies all perception. Later Nyaya makes it a 
secondary product supervening on consciousness. According 
to GahgeSa, it occurs when we say “ I know this is a pot.” 
Vyavasaya or determinate cognition gives us the cognition 
of an object, but the cognition that “ I am aware of the object ” 
is called anu-vyavasaya or after-cognition. “ This is a jar ” 
is a cognition ; " I know that this is a jar ” * is anu-vyavasaya, 
or what follows the cognition of the object. The Sainkh}^ 
and the Vedanta believe that every mode of consciousness 
reveals an object as well as itself, as involving a self.* 

> Dipika, 34. 

> The Nyaya-VaiSesika view differs from that of KumSrila, who holds 
that a cognition is inferred from the cognisedness of the object. The Jainas. 
the Vedantins, and some Buddhists believe that a cognition is cognised by 
itself. A cognition, according to the Nyaya-VaiSesika, cannot turn on 
itself and make itself the object of cognition. A cognition manifests another 
(paraprak^aka) and not itself (svaprakaSaka) It is manifested by another 
cognition, since it is an object of knowledge like a cloth (jMnam jhananta- 
ravedyam prameyatvit pat^ivat). The Jaina criticism of this view may 
be briefly stated: (i) As pleasure is cognised by itself and not by another, 
as the divine cognition is cognised by itself and not by another, so every 
cognition of the self must be regarded as self-cognised; otherwise one 
cognition has to be cognised by another, and that by still another, and this 
would lead to infinite regress. (2) A flimsy argument that in God there are 
two cognitions, one which apprehends the entire universe and the other 
that cognises this apprehension, is easily criticised. Is the second cognition 
perceived or not ? If perceived, is it perceived by itself or by another ? 
If by itself, then why should we not allow that capacity to the first ? If 
by another, we are committed to an infinite regress. If we say that the 
second is apprehended by the first, then wc are involved in circular reasoning. 
If the second is not perceived, then if it can perceive the first, without itself 
being perceived, then may not the first perceive the entire universe without 
itself being perceived ? We must admit that the divine cognition is self- 
cognising. It apprehends itself in apprehending the entire universe. There 
is no distinction between the divine and the human cognition on this question. 
The character of manifesting itself and another (svaparaprakaSaka) belongs 
to the essence of consciousness, human or divine, while omniscience is not a 
general characteristic, since it belongs to divine consciousness alone. 

(3) There is no proof of after-cognition (anuvyavasaya) by means of per¬ 
ception or inference. The Nyaya view that the self is in contact with manas 
in anuvyavasaya is not accepted, since the existence of manas is unproved 

(4) If a cognition is perceived by another, the second cannot arise when 
the first continues to exist, since cognitions are successive. It cannot arise 
when the first is destroyed, since there is nothing to be cognised. If it 
cognises the non-existent first cognition, then it is illusory, like the cognition 
of the double moon. (3} If the second cognition is perceived, it must be by 
another, which leads to infinite regress. If the second is not perceived, 
then how can an unperceived cognition perceive the first ? This would 
niean that ray cognition can be perceived by another’s unknown to me. 
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According to Dharmakirti, we perceive the four truths of 
Buddhism wMch are beyond the ordinary means of knowledge 
by means of yogic intuition, which is free from all error and 
intellectual taint,* albeit indeterminate in character. There 
are various degrees of the power of perception. Cats can see 
objects* in utter darkness and vultures can descry their prey 
from a great distance. By constant practice of meditation 
a man may acquire supersensuous vision, and can apprehend 
all objects near and far, past and future, remote and hidden.* 
This Wghest kind of insight has the immediacy of intuition. 
What is a miracle for us is a natural power of the seers. What 
seems to our bewildered eyes immeasurably complicated and 
subtle is revealed to the seers suh specie simplintatis. Every¬ 
thing is there transfigured. We have at the lowest level the 
simplicity of sense-perception of concrete objects, and at 
the highest yogic intuition. The former is the simplicity of 
the natural man, of the once-born type, the latter that of the 
spiritual man, of the twice-bom type. The one comes before 
the great struggle of self-discovery begins, the other when it ends. 
The latter is an achievement issuing out of much knowledge and 
inward agony. Yogic intuition apprehends reality as it is in 
its fulness and harmony .3 Yogic intuition differs from divine 
omniscience in that it is produced, while the latter is eternal.^ 

Gangesa distinguishes ordinary (laukika) perception from trans¬ 
cendent (alaukika) perception. There are three varieties of trans¬ 
cendental perception produced by three kinds of transcendental contact 


(6) The argument that as sense-organs are not perceived, though they produce 
the apprehension of objects, so the unperceived second cognition may produce 
the apprehension of the first cannot be seriously pressed, since it must then 
be allowed that the first cognition of an external object apprehends its object, 
though it is not itself perceived, a position wUch the Ny 2 .ya-VaijSesika 
repudiates {Pranteyakamalamartdp4a> PP- 34 &.)■ 

« See also Nydyabindufl/ta, pp. 14-15. See V.S., ix. 1. 13; I.L.A., 
pp. 81 &. 

* NyayamaHjari, p. 103. Bhisarvajfia holds that yogic powers may also 
be had by the grace of God. 

3 Ar$ajiULna, or the intuitive knowledge possessed by the sages through 
the force of meditation, is sometimes c^ed pratibhfi, though the latter 
term is more often applied to flashes of intuitive genius which ordinary men 
at times display (P.P., p. 258). 

4 Pradastap 9 da distinguishes two varieties of yogic intuition (P.P., p. 187). 
NySyakandali, pp, 195 fi. See also Upash&ra, ix. i. n. 
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(alaukikasannikar^), viz., samanyalaic^ana, jiianalaksa^a and yogaja* 
tharma.> The last is yogic intuition. When we perceive the generic 
nature of individuals we have a case of samanyalak^a^a. The ancient 
school of NyS,ya admits the perception of generality. In GaAgeia we 
find a greater appreciation of the work of intellect in the apprehension 
of universals. Through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
individual, we are able to know all other individuals at all times, and 
all places, possessed of the same generic nature. To the objection that 
such knowledge of all cases, say. of smoke, would appear to make us 
onmiscient, VUvanSitha replies that we know only the general character 
of all individual instances and not their mutual difierences. The appre¬ 
hension of generality is said to be non-sensuous, since it can be had 
even when there is not a particular example of smoke perceived by us. 
Both the particular and the universals are out there, real and are 
directly apprehended. The universal is not a mental construction, 
but a real essence abiding in the particulars. This essence reminds 
us of all the particulars in which it is realised. The nature of the 
relation between the universal and the particular is said to be in¬ 
separable and organic (samav&ya). The apprehension of the universal 
renders possible universal connections presupposed by inferential pro¬ 
cesses.* Jfianalaksana occurs when we only see the sandalwood but 
perceive its fragrance. When we only see it, the visual presentation 
recalls the fragrance with which manas comes into contact. It is 
indirect perception. It is called also smrti jliSna, or memory knowledge. 

The Jainas think that it is a mixed mode of consciousness (samuha- 
lambanajfianam) in which the visual presentation of sandal and the 
idea of fragrance are integrated. The VedantaparibhS^a holds that the 
single content of knowledge includes two elements, one immediate and 
the other mediate.3 While the Jainas and the Advaitins do not admit 
transcendental contact (alaukikasannikarsa), the Naiyayika believes 
in it. He does not admit mixed modes of consciousness. Every 
psychosis is single, and the atomic nature of manas makes two simul¬ 
taneous psychoses impossible. So he regards the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the 
visual presentation and the recollection of fragrance. Sridhara and 
Jayanta think that the visual perception is qualified by the revival of 
the previously perceived fragrance, and the present perception of the 
fragrant sandal is due more to the manas than to the visual organ.4 
Modern psychology accounts for this phenomenon by the doctrine of 
the association of ideas. Yogajadharmalaksana is that which is 
born of meditation. 

The natiire of the phenomenon of recognition (pratyabhijna), 

< See also Iaug&k$i Bhaskara’s Tarkakaumudl, p. 9, and Viiivanatha's 
Bhdsapaticcheda, sec. 3. 

* The Vedantaparibha^S (i) holds that the admission of alaukikapratyak^a 
renders inference and other pramduas unnecessary. 

3 Surabbicandanam itySdi jASnam api candanakhandAihSe aparoksam 
saurabh&mte tu paroksam (1). 

4 See NydyamaHiari, p. 461, and ^rldhara’s Nyayakandalt, p. 117. 
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such as that " this is the same jar that 1 saw,” whether it is 
simple or complex, is discussed by the Nyaya thinkers. Is 
the state of recognition a confusion of two cognitions—one 
directly apprehended, the jar seen and the other remembered, 
the jar with which the present one is identified? Is it one 
cognition which is in part perception and in part memory, as 
PrabhSikara believes, or pure remembrance (smrti) or pure 
perception (anubhuti) ? The Buddhists look upon it as a 
mechanical compound of presentative and representative 
mental states.* It is not a single psychosis of the nature of 
presentation or representation, since its cause is not a mere 
sense-impression, for there cannot be a sense-contact with 
a past object; and it is not a residual trace or saihskara; 
since there is a consciousness of “ thisness ” in the state of 
recognition. Nor is it a combination of these two, since the 
two operate separately and issue in different effects. Even 
if we allow that the phenomenon of recognition is a single 
unitary effect, what is the nature of its object? Not an event 
in the past, since in that case recognition is not different from 
recollection; not an event of the future, since recognition 
then would become one with constructive imagination; not 
merely the present object, since recognition identifies a present 
object with a past one. It is self-contradictory to hold that 
it apprehends an object as existing in the past, present and 
the future. The Naiyayika therefore contends that recog¬ 
nition is a kind of qualified perception, giving us a knowledge 
of present objects as qualified by the past. We see an object 
and recognise it as having been perceived bn a previous 
occasion.* The Mimamsakas and the Vedantins support this 
view, while the Jainas argue that the state of recognition 
though simple is of a character different from that of per¬ 
ception or of memory.3 Every perception involves an element 
of inference. When we perceive a tree, we really perceive 
only a part of it (ekadeSa), a side of its surface. We synthesise 
the sense-impression with image or meaning and thus perceive 
the object.4 The previous perception of the whole, and the 

* See also Khatt^ana, i. 14. 

» See Nyayamafijari, pp. 448-459. MUabhafifsti (Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
series, p._a 5 ) says: "So ’yarn clevartatta ity atltavartamanakaiavisistavisa- 
yakam jiianain prat3^bhiiaa.” 3 l^rameyakafnalamariai^4<i,'pp. 97—98. 

* N.B., ii. I. 30. See also N. 13 ., ii. 1. 31-32. 
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inference to that whole from the part which is now perceived, 
are involved in every act of perception. The elements of 
recollection and inference are auxiliary, while sense-presenta¬ 
tion is the principal factor. Whatever mental state is produced 
by means of sense-contact is a perception, even though it may 
involve other elements, such as those of memory and inference. 

Gautama's definition of perception includes the charac¬ 
teristic of freedom from error. Not all perceptions are valid. 
In normal perception we have; (i) the object of perception, 

(2) the external medium such as light in the case of the visual 
perception, (3) the sense-organ through which the object is 
perceived, (4) the manas or the central organ, without the 
help of which the sense-organs cannot operate on their objects, 
and (5) the self. If any of these fail to function properly, 
erroneous perceptions arise. The defects of the external 
objects may be due to either movement or to similarity; 
the shell is perceived as silver on account of similarity. If 
the light is dim we cannot see clearly. If our eyes are diseased 
or partially blind, then our perception is defective. If the 
manas is otherwise engaged, or if the self is emotionally 
excited, illusions arise.* The causes of illusions are generally 
classified under three heads: (i) dosa, or defect in the sense- 
organ, such as a jaundiced eye; (2) sariiprayoga, or presen¬ 
tation of a part or an aspect instead of the whole object; 

(3) saihskara, or the disturbing influence of mental prejudice 
or habit producing irrelevant recollections. The illusion of 
the snake arises on the occasion of seeing the rope, since the 
recollection of the snake is aroused.* 

Dreams are presentative in character, aroused by external 
and internal stimuli. They are produced by the revival of 
subconscious impressions caused by organic disturbances as 
well as past merit and demerit. Prophetic dreams, which even 
Aristotle recognised,3 are said to be due to the influence of spirits. 

Kanada attributes dreams to the conjunction of the self with the 
central organ, manas, aided by the subconscious impressions of past ex- 
perience.4 Praiastapada regards dreams as internal perceptions caused 
by manas, when the senses are subdued into sleep and cease to operate. S 


* Nyayamafijari. pp. 88-89, 173. 
s Gomperz: Greek Thinker^, vol. iv. p. 185. 
5 P.P., p. 183; Upaskdra, ix. 2. 7. 


» Nydyabinduflka, p. 12. 
4 V.S.. ix. 2, 6-7. 
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They are traced to the strength of residual impressions by previous 
cognitions, the disorders of bodily humours and unseen forces. 
Sridhaxa does not look upon dreams as mere reproductions of past 
experience, but holds that they are centrally excited.* Udayana is 
of a difierent opinion, and thinks that the peripheral organs do not 
cease to function in dream states. He admits that dreams sometimes 
come truS,* PrabhlUcara, in conformity with his general standpoint, 
makes dreams reproductions of past experiences, which, owing to 
obscuration of memory (sm|'tipramo$a), appear to consciousness as 
immediate presentations. PSr^asSrathi identifies dream states with 
recollection .3 Praiastapfida distinguishes dream knowledge from that 
which lies near to sleep or dream, called svapnantika, which recollects 
what is experienced in the dream itself. Illusions which are based on 
an objective element (adhisth&na) axe distinguished from hallucinations, 
which are devoid of objective basis (niradhisthana). Sridhara gives 
as an example of the latter the case of one who, infatuated with love 
for a woman, perceives the semblance of his beloved everywhere .4 

VII 

Anumana or Inference 

AnumUna means literally the measuring after something. 
It is knowledge which follows other knowledge. From the 
knowledge of the sign (liftga) we get a knowledge of the object 
possessing it. Anumana is tisually translated by the word 
“ inference,” which, however, is to be taken in a comprehensive 
sense, as including both deduction and induction. Anumana 
is sometimes defined as knowledge which is preceded by 
perception. Vatsyayana holds that ” no inference can follow 
in the absence of perception.” Only when the observer has 
perceived fire and smoke to be related to each other is he 
able to infer the existence of the fire on the next occasion he 
perceives smoke.S Uddyotakara mentions some points of 
distinction between perceptual and inferential knowledge: 
(i) All perception is of one kind, if we exclude yogic intuition, 
while there are varieties of inference; (2) Perception is con¬ 
fined to objects of the present time and within the reach of 
the senses, while inference relates to the past, the present and 
the future; (3) Inference requires the remembrance of a 
vySpti, or a universal relation, which is not the case with 

I Maiiomatraprabh£vam svapnajfiSsam. 

* SvapnfinubhavasySlpi kasyScit satyatvam. Kusumaftjali, p. 147. 

3 Smrtir eva tSvat svapnajil&nam iti nisclyate. NySyaratuSkara on 
S.V., p. 243. 

4 NySyakandalt, p. 179. 


5 N.B., ii. I. 31. 
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perception.* Where perception is available; inference has no 
place.* We need not reflect much to know objects present to 
our perception.3 Inference operates " neither with regard to 
things unknown, nor with regard to those known definitely 
for certain ; it functions only with regard to things that are 
doubtful.” * It is employed to know that part of the real 
which does not fall within the directly perceived. What is 
perceived points to something else, not perceived, with which 
it is coimected. Bhasarvajna in his Nyayasara defines infer¬ 
ence as the means of knowing a thing beyond the range of the 
senses • through its ” inseparable connection with another 
thing ” which lies within their range. Gange4a,S following 
Sivaditya,® defines inferential knowledge as knowledge 
produced by other knowledge, 

Gautama distinguishes inference into three kinds : purvavat, 
4e$avat and samanyato drstam ^; and Vatsyayana offers 
slightly different explanations of this division, which indicates 
that even before Viltsyayana there were conflicting interpre¬ 
tations of the Nyaya aphorisms. In inference we pass from 
the perceived to the unperceived with which it is related ; 
and this relation may be of three kinds, according as the 
element to be inferred is either the cause of the element per¬ 
ceived or its effect, or as the two are joint effects of something 
else. When we see the clouds and expect rain, we have a 
case of purvavat inference, where we perceive the antecedent 
and infer the consequent. It is, however, used to indicate 
not merely inference from a cause but also inference b£ised on 

« N.V., ii. I, 31. 

* Pratyak^atvad anuman&pravrttetk (Sathkara: D.S.V., p. 88 n.). 

s Ghato 'yam iti vijfiatum niyamaJt) ko nv apeksate. 

« N.B., i. 1. I. 

5 Tativaciniamav*. ii. p. 2. Cp. MSpikyanandi's definition of inference 
as sadbanat s^hyavijflanam {Parlk^amukka Sutra). 

* Saptapadarthl, 146. 

7 Cp. P.M.S., i, 2. 19. 2 *. 23. 29; iii. i. 2-3; iii. 2-1, where the words 
pQrva and £ei$a occur as referring to the logically prior and posterior parts 
of a sentence or a paragraph, and are sometimes used to refer to vidhi and 
arthav&da. Purva is the principal or the primary, and ^e$a is the secondary 
Evidently in the P.M. an argument from would be one from the sub* 
sidiary to the principal. Perhaps the Nyaya interpreted the relation ot 
principal and secondary as one of cause and effect. See Professor Dhruva't 
article on *' Trividham AnumUnam " in the Proceedings of the Oriental Con¬ 
ference, Poona, p. 265. 
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former experience. When we see a river in flood and infer 
that there was rain, we have a case of ^$avat inference, where 
we perceive the consequent and infer the antecedent. It is 
also used to cover the inference of one member of a pair of 
correlatives from the other, or inference from a part or from 
elimination. The inference of the natme of sound as quality 
is given to illustrate the principle of exclusion or elimination. 
We prove that soimd is not generality, particularity or in¬ 
herence, not even substance or action, and so conclude that 
it must be a quality. When we see a homed animal and 
infer that it has a tail, we have a case of samanyatodr§ta 
inference. It is based, not so much on causation, as on 
uniformity of experience. Uddyotakara agrees with this and 
gives as an illustration the inference of the existence of water 
in a particular place from the appearance of cranes. It is 
also used to indicate inference of supersensible truths (saman- 
yato* drsta).* We perceive the different places of the sun, 
and infer that the sun must be moving, though we do not see 
it. Perceiving aversion, affection, etc., we infer the existence 
of a soul which we do not perceive.* 

These illustrations are enough to bring out the necessity 
of a imiversal coimection or vyapti. Each vyapti relates the 
two elements of a vyapaka or the pervader and the vyapya 
or the pervaded. Anumana or inference derives a conclusion 

> Keith thinks that this interpretation is an impossible one (I.L.A., 
p. 88 n.). 

» Uddyotakara criticises VatsySyana's illustration of the inference of 
the motion of the sun from its appearance at different places in different 
times on the ground that we see only different portions of the solar orb and 
not the movement of the sun. It may be noted that Uddyotakara regards 
the distinction into ptirvavat, Se^avat and sarnSnyatodr^ta not as three 
kinds of inference, but as three conditions of a valid inference : (i) purvavat 
means that the middle term (hetu) should be invariably accompanied by 
its antecedent (purva) or the sadhya or the major term; (a) de^avat means 
that the middle term must have been observed as invariably accompanied 
by the major term in other (te$a) cases; (3) samanyatodr^ta is analysed 
into s&m&nyatal^ and adr^ta, and taken to mean that the middle term should 
not be common to the predicate and the absence of the predicate (P and 
not P, s 3 .dhya and sadb3rabhava). i.e. it must not be too wide, which is the 
fallacy of sSdharana. To these, two other conditions supposed to be implied 
by ca at the end of the sStra are added, namely, that the inference should 
not be opposed to perceptual and scriptural evidence. All these five con¬ 
ditions are to be fulfilled in a valid anvayavyatireki inference and four in 
Kevalanvayi and Kevalavyatireki. 
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from the ascertained fact of the subject possessing a property 
which is pervaded or constantly attended by another property. 
We ascertain that the mountain is on fire from the fact 
that the moimtain has smoke, and smoke is universally 
attended by fire. By the contemplation of the sign, middle 
term, smoke, we infer that the object which has smoke has 
also fire. Inference, according to Uddyotakara, is the argu¬ 
ment from sign as aided by remembrance,* or the knowledge 
which is preceded by the perception of the hetu (middle term) 
and remembrance of its invariable concomitance with the 
sadhya or the major term. The different factors of inferential 
reasoning are brought out in the form of the syllogism. 


VIII 

The Syllogism 

The five members of the syllogism are : (i) pratijiia, or the 
proposition : the hill is on fire; {2) hetu, or the reason: 
because it smokes ; (3) udaharam, or the explanatory example: 
whatever shows fire shows smoke, e.g. a kitchen ; (4) upanaya, 
or the application : so is this hill; (5) nigamana, or the state¬ 
ment of the conclusion : therefore the hill is on fire.® 

Pratijna, or the proposition, sets forth at the very beginning 
the thesis to be established. It fixes the problem and limits 
the inquiry. The suggestion to be established controls the 
process from the very start, and the act of inference tries to 
stiengthen and reinforce the suggestion. The proposition is 
only a “ suggestion or mere probability." 3 There can be no 
argument unless we are impelled to know more about (akanksa) 
the suggestion or the hypothesis which is set forth in die 
pratijna, or the proposition. The proposition has the two 

‘ Smrtyanugrhito liiigaparaniarsio'numanam (N.V,,i. i. 5). 

* N.S., i. I. 32. Cp. the names given by Prasastapada (P.P., p. 233): 
pratijha, apadeSa, nidarSana, anusaihdh&na and pratySlinnaya. This differ¬ 
ence in terminology suggests the independent growth of logical views in the 
VaiSe^ika. VStsySyana points out that the syllogism contains elements 
contributed by the different pramanas. The first is verbal, the second 
inferential, the third perceptual, the fourth analogical, and the conclusion 
suggests that all these bear on the same problem (N.B., i. i. i). 

3 N.B., i. t. 39. 
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factors of subject or what is observed, which is generally an 
individual or a class capable of being regarded as a single 
ol>ject,* and the predicate which is to be proved. In “ *he 
hill is on fire," the hiU is the subject, the minor term, the 
pak§a or the dharmin, and " on fire " is the predicate or the 
major term, the sadhya, the dharma or the anumeya, or that 
which is to be inferred. The subject calls our attention to 
a part of the real, and the predicate particularises the subject 
by suggesting its possession of a property P or its inclusion 
in the class of objects denoted by P. The syllogism is intended 
to prove that the subject presented in perception possesses 
the feature indicated in the predicate. The copula is an 
accident of language and not an essential part of the propo¬ 
sition.® The proposition should not be opposed to direct 
perception or the testimony of the scriptures. According to 
Dignaga, unintelligible, s^-contradictory and self-evident 
propositions cannot serve as theses.® They should not contain 
any unfamiliar terms, should not be opposed to well-established 
truths, or one’s own convictions .3 To find out whether the pro¬ 
position, S is P, is true, we attend to the minor term, analyse 
it into its elements and discover in it the presence of the 
middle term. In all reasoning, the analysis of the minor 
follows the statement of the thesis. The second member of 
the syllogism states the presence of the middle term called 
hetu, or ground, sadhana, or the means of proof, linga, or the 
sign, in the minor term. It gives the possession of the char¬ 
acter which entitles its possessor to be the subject of the 
conclusion, or paksadharmata. The hill is found to be smoky. 
Pak$ata is a necessary condition of inference. Any hiU is not 
the minor, or paksa, though it becomes one, the moment we 
perceive smoke in it and desire to infer that it has fire also. 
If we see the fire also, it is not a pak^. Paksa is defined by 
Annath Bhatt^L as the subject in which the predicate or that 
which is to be proved is doubted.'* Pak^ is more a proposition 
than a term. We now have the three terms necessary for a 

» N.S., ii. *. 66. 

» See History of Indian Logic, p. 290. See also P.P., p. 234, and V.S., 
iii. I. 15 . 

3 See also P.P., p. 234; V.S..ili, i. 15. 

* Tarkasathgraha, 49 and 51, Saihdigdhasadhyavan paksa^. 
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syllogistic inference, namely, the minor term or the pak$a, 
that about which something is inferred, the major term or 
the sSdhya, that which is inferred about the minor term, the 
middle term, by which the major is inferred to be true of the 
minor. 

The presence of the middle in the minor (pok^adharmatSl) 
cannot lead to a valid inference unless it is combined with 
a universal relation between the middle and the major terms. 
The third member, udaharana, or example, “ whatever is 
smoky has hre, like the kitchen,” takes us to the basis of 
inference, the major premise. Gautama means by example 
a similar instance possessing the essential property of the 
major term. Vatsyayana seems to be of the same opinion. 
There is little to suggest that these two thinkers regarded 
the example as an illustration of a general rule. It was per¬ 
haps their idea that all reasoning was from particulars to 
particulars. Certain individuals have a given attribute, an 
individual or individuals resemble the former in certain other 
attributes: therefore they resemble them also in the given 
attributes. It may be that the Nyaya syllogism is developed 
out of the argument by example which Aristotle recognises.* 
it was soon realised that, though it is the way in which we 
often do reason, it is not a logical inference, where the con¬ 
clusion is warranted by the premises. The argument is 
invalid if the example is not indicative of a general rule. 
The similarity (sadharmya) suggests class nature (sanianya). 
PraSastapada is familiar with the conception of s^acarya, or 
concomitance, and attributes it to Kanada.- Later logic 
equates the third member with the statement of the general 
relation. 3 No inference is possible unless there is an invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the mark and the character 
inferred. The Veddntaparihhdsa says: “The instrument of 
inference is the knowledge of the universal relation.” 4 The 
motion of the example indicates that inference is both 
inductive and deductive. The generalisation is based on 


* Cp. the wax' of Athens against Thebes was mischievous, because it was 
a war against neighbours, just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was. 

* PJ?., p. 205. 

1 Vy£ptipxatip£dakaih udSharauam {Tarkasaihgraha dipikS), 46. 

4 Anumitikaranam ca vy&ptiifiS.nam, ii. 
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instances, and it helps us in deducing new truths. The 
auxiliary and non-essential character of the example was 
emphasised by Dignaga. Dharmakirti holds that the example 
is unnecessary and inserted only to help the person spoken to. 
The example illustrates but does not establish the univer¬ 
sality or the rule. The third member, according to Dr. Seal, 
“ combines and harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise 
as a brief memorandum of like instances already observed, 
fortified by a recommendation to extend its application to 
unobserved cases, with the Aristotelian view of it as a 
universal proposition which is the formal ground of the 
inference.” * Examples may be of different kinds, homo¬ 
geneous or affirmative (sadharmya) where the property to be 
proved (major) and the ground (middle) are present, as the 
kitchen, and heterogeneous or negative (vaidharmya), where 
the property to be proved and the groimd are both absent, 
as the lake.* Dignaga adds to these two, analogical examples. 
He also mentions ten kinds of fallacies relating to examples, 
while Siddhasena Divakara gives six kinds of fallacies about 
homogeneous and six about heterogeneous examples. 

Regarding the distribution of the middle term, it is said: (i) that 
the middle should cover the whole of the extension of the minor, as 
in the illustration, “ sound is non-etemal because it is a product,” 
where the middle term product includes all cases of sound (All S is M); 
(2) that all things denoted by the middle must be homogeneous with 
the things denoted by the major, as in the example, " all products 
are non-etemal ” (All M is P), and (3) that none of the things hetero¬ 
geneous from the major term must be included in the middle, “ no 
non-etemal thing is a product ” (No non P is M). Dignaga insists 
that the middle term must be universally and invariably connected 
with the major term. Uddyotakara argues that there must be a 
universal relation between the middle and the major, such that, 
wherever the major is, there must be the middle, and wherever the 
major is not, the middle must not be. PraSastapida affirms the same 
view when he says that the lihga. or the middle term, is " that which 
is related to the object to be inferred, and is known to exist in that 
which is connected with that object, and does not exist where it is not 
present.” J Varadar 3 .ja mentions five characteristics of the middle 

• The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindns, p. 252. 

* N.B., i. I. 36-37. 

3 P.P., p. 200. 

Yad anumeyena saihbaddham prasiddhaih ca tadanvite 

Tadabhave ca nasty eva tal liAgam anumapakam. 
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term, which are: (i) paksadharmatfi, or the presence of the middle in 
the minor, the smoke in the hill; (2) sapaksasattva, or the presence 
of the middle in positive instances homogeneous with the proven, as 
smoke in the kitchen; (3) vipaksasattva, or non-presence of the middle 
in negative instances heterogeneous from the proven, as no smoke in 
the lake; (4) abadhitavisayatva, or non-incompatibility with the minor; 
and (5) asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting forces.' 
In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively negative in¬ 
ference, the valid middle term fulfils only four requirements, since it 
cannot abide in negative or positive instances. Annam Bhatta’ holds 
that the middle term is of three kinds corresponding to the three 
kinds of inference : (i) positive and negative (anvayavyatirekin), where 
the middle is invariably concomitant with the major, as smoke with 
fire, wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen : where 
there is no fire, there is no smoke, as in a lake '; (2) merely positive 
(kevalanvayin), where we have only affirmative invariable concomi¬ 
tance, as in " what is knowable is nameable,” where we cannot have 
a negative instance to illustrate the position “ what cannot be named 
cannot be known "; and, (3) merely negative (kevalavyatirekin), where 
a positive instance is not possible. All beings that possess animal 
functions have souls, where we can prove only that chairs and tables 
have no animal functions, and therefore no souls, but cannot give 
positive instances, since souls and beings that possess animal functions 
are coextensive in their nature .3 According to the Vedantaparibha§a, 
inference from an affirmative universal is regarded as anumana, while 
that from a negative universal is treated as arthapatti, on the ground 
that there is not in the latter an application of a general principle to 
a particular case.* The Nyaya is, however, of the view that every 


Dharmakirti thinks that unless the middle term is present in those things 
in which the thing to be inferred exists, and is absent in all things in which 
it is not found, the inference is of doubtful validity. Siddhasena Div£kara 
defines the middle term as " that which cannot occur otherwise than in 
connection with the major term.” Smoke cannot arise from any other 
thing than fire. 

‘ The first three are mentioned by Dharmakirti and Dharmottara. See 
Nydyabindu, p. 104, and also Laugak^i Bbaskara's TarkakaumuM, p. is, 
Bombay ed. 

’ It is to be noted that the negation of the pervaded becomes the pervader 
in the negative vyapti and the negation of the pervader becomes the pervaded. 
See S.V., Anumana, p. isi. 

3 Tarkasariigraha, 48. This distinction is accepted by Uddyotakara and 
Gangesa. Cp. with this the classification of inference in the J aina canonical 
works into; (i) This is. because that is. There is fire because there is 
smoke. (2) This is not, because that is. It is not cold, because there is a 
fire. (3) This is, because that is not. It is cold here, because there is no 
fire. (4) This is not, because that is not. There is no mango >tree here, 
because there are no trees at all. 
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negation has a positive opposed to it, and so affirmative conclusions 
can be derived from negative universals.' The chief characteristic of 
the middle term is that it should be free from all conditions. We 
cannot argue that A is dark simply because he is B’s son, like other 
children of B and unlike other men’s children. The conclusion may 
or may not be true as a matter of fact, but it is logically defective, 
since tiieie is not an unconditional relationship (anupadhikasaihbandha) 
between B’s sonship and dark complexion. 

Application is the fourth member of the syllogism. It 
asserts the presence or absence of the ground suggested in 
the minor term. It is afifirmative in the former case, as 
in the example, " so is this hill,” i.e. smoky, and negative in 
the latter case, as in the example. ” not so is this hill,” i.e. 
not smoky.* 

Conclusion restates the proposition as grounded : " there¬ 
fore the hill is on fire.” 3 What is tentatively put forth in the 
first member is established in the conclusion. 

Vatsydyaua points out that some logicians regarded the syllogism 
as consisting of ten members. In addition to the five given above, 
the following are included : (i) jijiiasa, or the desire to know the 
exact truth of the proposition, whether the hill is on fire in all its 
parts or in only some; (2) saihsaya, or doubt about the reason, whether 
after all that which we regard as smoke is only vapour; (3) SakyaprSpti, 
or the capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion whether 
smoke is always a concomitant of fire, since it is not present in a red- 
hot iron ball; (4) prayojana, or purpose of drawing the conclusion; 
and (5) saihsaya-vyudasa, or the removal of all doubts about the relation 
of the middle to the major and its presence in the minor.4 These five 


• Vyapti, or universal, may be either affirmative (anvaya) or negative 
(vyatireka), and of the former there are two kinds : samavyapti (equipollent 
concomitance), where M and P are coextensive, as in the case *’ ^ produced 
things are non-etemal " ; and vi^amavyapti (non-equipollent concomitance), 
where the two are not coextensive. All cases of smoke are cases of fire, 
but not vice versa. 

» N.S., i. I. 38. 3 N.S., i. I. 39 - 

4 N.B., i. I. 32. This is an indication that the form of the syllogism 
developed out of the practices and traditions of the art of debate. 
Bhadrabahu, the Jaina logician gives a different list of the ten members 
of the syllogism, viz. : (i) pratijfia, or the proposition; (2) pratijfla- 

vibhakti, or the limitation of the proposition ; (3) hetu, or the reason ; 
(4) hetuvibhakti, or the limitation of reason ; (5) vipak^a, or the counter* 
pFOxx>sitioh; (6) vipaksapratisedha, or the denial of the counter-pro¬ 

position ; (7) dr?tanta, or example; (8) fikahk^a, or doubt about the 
validity of the example : (9) akSfiksSprati^edha, or the dispelling of the 
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additional members of the syllogism are, according to Viitsy&yana, 
unnecessary for proof, though they help to make our cognitions clear. 
They have in view the psychological process. JijfiSsfi., or the desire 
to know, is undoubtedly the starting-point of all ^owledge; but, as 
Uddyotakara observes, it is not an integral factor of reasoning or 
proof.* 

It was soon realised that the conclusion repeats the first proposi¬ 
tion, while the fourth member is a restatement of the second. Strictly 
speaking, every syllogism has only three members. Nagarjuna is said 
to have started the view of the three-membered syllogism in his 
Upayahauialya Sutra, where he urges that a conclusion can be estab¬ 
lished through a reason and an example, affirmative or negative.* 
Sometimes Dignaga is given the credit for it.3 In his Nyayapraveia 
he mentions only three members of the syllogism, though the third 
states both an affirmative and a negative example ; this hill is on 
fire, because it has smoke ; all that has smoke has fire, like a kitchen, 
and whatever is not on fire has no smoke, like a lake. In Dignaga 
the third factor is a general law with suggestive illustrations. Dhar- 
makirti thinks that even the third member is unnecessary, since the 
general proposition is implied in the reason. It is enough to say the 
hill is on fire because it smokes. This form which corresponds to an 
enthymeme is found much in use in Hindu philosophical treatises as 
well. The Jaina logicians, Mfii^kyanandi and Devasuri,* are of this 
view. The Mimfiihsakas and the Vedantins admit only the three- 
membered syllogism. The Veddntaparibh&fa allows the use of the 
first three or the last three members .5 

Both Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara argue against the attempt to 
dispense with the last two members of the syllogism.* They admit 
that the first member of the syllogism is restated in the conclusion. 


doubt; (lo) nigamana, or the conclusion (Daiavaikalikaniryukti, p. 74, 
NiruayasSgar edition). Bhadrabahu here adopts the double method of proof. 
When a reasoning is put forward to prove the non-etemity of sound, the 
counter-proposition is asserted and denied by means of the statement. If 
sound were eternal, it would not be a product. This hypothetical reasoning 
lends support to the previous inference, though by itself it has not much 
value. Siddhasena Divakara reduces the syllogism to five members in his 
Nyayavatdra. Anantavlrya, commenting on the latter (13), says that the 
best form of the syllogism has ten members, the mediocre of five, and the 
worst of two. 

* N.V., i. I. 32. • History of Indian Logic, p. irg. 

3 Suguira: Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan ; Ui: Vaiiesika 
Philosophy, p. 82, n. 2. 

* Pramarianayatattvdlokalamkara, p. iii. 

5 ii. Varadaraja, in his Tdrkikarakfi (pp. 82 ff.), refers to the Mimamsa 
view of the three-membered syllogism and the Buddhist view of the two- 
membered. MS/haravrtti is aware of the three-membered syllogism of paksa, 
hetu and dr9tS.nta. 

* N.B,, i. I. 39; N.V., i. I. 39. 
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while the fourth is a combination of the second and the third. Though 
they are unnecessary from the standpoint of logic, they are useful for 
purposes of debate, since they confirm the reason and reassert 
decisively the proposition tentatively set forth in the first member. 
A distinction was drawn between the five-membered syllogism, useful 
for convincing others (pararthanumfina), and the three-membered one, 
sufficient for convincing oneself (svarthanumfina). The latter deals 
with infelhnce as a process of movement of thought, and so belongs to 
the science of discovery, while the former deals with proof. Gautama 
and KairiSda do not explicitly mention it, though later logicians admit 
it.> PraSastapada distinguishes inference for oneself (svani^citSxtha) 
from inference for others (parartha).* Inference for the sake of others 
(parfirthanumana) is rather a fomaal exposition. We see a hill, and 
are in doubt whether it has fire or not. Noticing smoke, we remember 
the connection between fire and smoke, and conclude that there must 
be fire on the hill. When we attempt to convey this information to 
others we use the five-membered form.s 

In spite of differences in regard to the number of the parts 
of the syllogism, all logicians are agreed that the two essentials 
of a v^id inference are vyapti (universal relation), or the 
major premise, and pak§a<Uiannata, or the minor premise. 
The former gives the universal connection of attributes, and 
the latter states that the subject possesses one member of the 
universal relation. 4 These answer to the two steps of J. S. 
Mill, ascertaining (i) what attributes are marks of what others, 
and (3) whether any given individuals possess these marks. 

Neither the major by itself nor the minor by itself can 
warrant the conclusion. A S3mthesis of the two is necessary. 
LingaparamarSa or consideration of the sign, is the essential 
element of the inferential process. According to GahgeSa, 
vyapti by itself is the indirect cause of inferential knowledge, 
while lihgaparamarsa, or consideration of the sign, is the last 
cause (caramakarana) or the chief cause (karana ).5 It is the 
synoptic view of the fact that the middle related to the major 

> Dignaga, PraSastapada, Dharmakirti, Siddhasena Divakara, Manikya- 
nandi, Devasuri, Bhksarvajfia, and GaUgeSa, among others, adopt this 
distinction. 

* P.P., p. 231. Cp. with this Dharmottara’s distinction between 
jftlnatmaka and Sabdatmaka {NySyabindutlkd, p. 21) and SivSditya’s 
artharupatva and Sabdarupatva {Sapiapadarthl, 154). 

3 Tarkasathgraha, p. 45. 

4 TaUvaeint&mam, ii. p. 2: BhSfapariccheda and Siddhdntamuktdvali, 
pp. 66 and 68. 

i TattvaeintSmatiii, ii. p. 2. 
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abides in the minor,! that leads to the conclusion. Infer¬ 
ential act is, however, an integral one. 

The Advalta argues that there is no such thing as the reflection 
on the middle term. Knowledge of a universal relation is the instru* 
mental cause; we remember it and derive the conclusion.* The 
objection seems to be directed against the view that we first have an 
act of perception, next an act of recollection, and lastly the act of 
inference. The Advaita tries to make out that the inferential act is 
not a putting together of two judgments, but one single process 
(vySpara), where the perceived element (the minor) operates along 
with the revived general principle, the major. These two elements 
are not substantive mental states, and are not operative as definite 
stages in the inferential process. The Naiyfiyika, who is more of a 
logician than a psychologist, urges that the act of synthesis is necessary 
for inference. 

Dignaga raises the interesting question about the nature 
of the thing that is inferred. We do not infer fire from smoke, 
since it is not a piece of new knowledge. We know already that 
smoke is connected with fire. We cannot be said to infer the 
relation between the fire and the hill, since relation implies two 
things, while in inference we have only one thing, the hill, as 
the fire is not perceived. What is inferred is neither the fire 
nor the hill, but the fiery hill .3 The conclusion is a judgment. 

The Nai)'ayika did not attach much importance to the 
different positions in which the middle term might occur. He 
regarded Barbara as typical of all syllogistic reasoning. The 
use of positive and negative instances inclined him to view 
the affirmative and the negative general propositions as 
mutually involved. All inference, strictly speaking, is sup¬ 
ported from both the sides,4 Hindu logic has practicedly only 

* VyaptivUi$tapak9adharmat3.iflanam {Tarkasathgraka, p. 44). See Bhasa- 
pariccheda, p. 66; Tattuacintamapi, ii. 2; J^aklu^tba's Nyayasiddhdnta- 
ma'Rjari, pp. 86-87, Pav. 4 it ed. 

> Veddntaparibhasd. 

3 Dignaga, quoted in N.V.T.T., N.S., i. i. 5. VedantaparibhafA (ii), says 
that the hill is perceived and the fire is inferred. 

4 If A is, then B is. If B is not, then A is not. Dharmakirti, while 
agreeing that all arguments can be expressed in the affirmative or negative 
form, when based on likeness (sadharmya) and unlikeness (vaidharmya), 
thinks that some arguments fall naturally into the latter form. 

All objects existent here and now are perceived. 

The jar is not perceived. 

Therefore the jar is not existent here and now. 

This is Camestres. 
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one figure and one mood. From the knowledge that the 
subject of the proposition possesses a characteristic, which is 
invariably accompanied by the property, the presence of 
which we wish to establish, we infer that the subject has the 
said property. The principle is expressed in terms of conno¬ 
tation. ^If it is translated into terms of classes, we get the 
dictum de omni et nuUo. Whatever may be asserted of every 
individual in a class may be asserted of any individual belong¬ 
ing to the class. The detailed distinctions of figures and 
moods are not so necessary for purposes of correct thinking, 
though they afford a training-ground for subtle thinking.* 
Aristotle admitted that the last three figures could be reduced 
to the first. The Nyaya recognises even in the first figure 
only Barbara. Darii and Ferio are not used in the Nyaya, 
since the conclusion refers always to a limited object, and the 
distinction between the universal and the particular does not 
arise. This distinction is only relative, as what is universal 
with regard to a limited class is particular in a wider reference. 
The minor term in the Nyaya syllogism is always an individual 
object or a class, and so a universal and not a particular. 
A conclusion about “ some ” cases gives us no definite informa¬ 
tion about the individual case in question. Celarent is easily 
derived from Barbara. Aristotle admitted that all his moods 
could be reduced to the first two moods of Figure i, and these 
two are interchangeable if we know that all judgments are 
double-edged. 

The analysis of the reasoning process resembles pretty 
closely the syllogistic analysis of Aristotle. Even the five- 
membered form has only three terms, and the three-membered 
syllogism has three propositions, which correspond to Aristotle’s 

I Gomperz says : " At an enormous expense of original thought, Aristotle 
investigated the forms of inference, distinguished them, and analysed their 
ramifications And, lo and behold 1 in all his numerous works, covering 
the whole domain of knowledge which was then accessible, he makes 
practically no use of the ‘ kinds ’ (moods) and ’ figures ' of the syllogism. 
He does not even shrink from the admission that all this great wealth of 
forms might be reduced to a few fundamental ones without loss in practice. 
We may add that subsequent research, greatly as it has developed and 
refined its instruments, confirms him in this: that the figures and the moods 
have remained a collection of curiosities, preserved by the history of science, 
but never put to practical use by science itself " {Greek Thinkers, vol. iv, 
pp. 44-45). See also H. N. Randle: “A Note on the Indian Syllogism," 
October, Mind, 1924. 
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conclusion, the minor premise and the major premise. The 
attempt has been made to account for the striking similarity 
by theories of mutual influence. Dr. Vidyabhusan says: “It 
is not inconceivable that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic 
found its way through Alexandria, Syria and other covmtries 
into Taxila. 1 am inclined to think that the syllogism did 
not actually evolve in Indian logic out of inference, and that 
the Hindu logician owed the idea of the syllogism to the 
influence of Aristotle.” * The learned professor believes that 
the art of the syllogism is “ borrowed,” while the doctrine 
of inference is an indigenous growth. Professor Keith writes : 
" Of logical doctrine in its early stages there is no reason 
whatever to suspect a Greek origin : the syllogism of Gautama 
and Kanada alike is obviously of natural growth, but of 
stunted development. It is with Dignaga only that the full 
doctrine of invariable concomitance as the basis of inference 
in lieu of reasoning by analogy appears ; and it is not im- 
reasonable to hazard the suggestion that in this case Greek 
influence may have been at work.” » He supports this sug¬ 
gestion by referring to the knowledge of Greek astrology 
possessed by Aryadeva, a predecessor of Dignaga by nearly 
two centuries. This, coupled with the alleged influence of 
Aristotle on the Hindu theory of drama as found in the 
Bharata Sastra, makes probable some sort of cultural inter¬ 
course between India and Greece. It is sometimes made out 
that Aristotle was much influenced by the Hindu theory, 
which was conveyed to him by Alexander, who is reported 
to have had conversations with the logicians of India. Little 
positive evidence of direct influence is available, and when 
we remember that syllogistic types of reasoning are to be 
met with even in pre-Aristotelian works of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist thinkers, 3 it is difficult to accept the theory of 
“ borrowing ” from Greece. The words of Max Muller can 
bear repetition, “ that we must here also admit the existence 
of imdesigned coincidences to a much larger extent than our 
predecessors were inclined to do. We must never forget that 
what has been possible in one country is possible in another 

' History of Indian Logic, p. xv. » I.L.A., p. i8. 

9 History of Indian Logic, p. 500, n. i, and Appendix B. 
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also.” * This view is strengthened when we realise that there 
are fundamental differences between the Greek and the Indian 
syllogisms. There is little in the analysis of reasoning in 
Greek logic answering to the example whi^ the Hindu thinkers 
regarded as indispensable for the statement of the universal 
relation^ It does not require much thought to grasp that the 
basis of the inference is the universal relation, for the example 
is just the suitable embodiment of that relation. 


IX 

Induction 

Inference claims to be true of reality, and the claim cannot 
be sustained imless the two premises are true. The minor 
premise is the result of perception, and the major takes us to 
the problem of induction. 

How are universal propositions arrived at ? The Naiyayika 
gives us different answers. He speaks of enumeration, intui¬ 
tion and indirect proof. The syllogism mentions an example 
along with the rule. While an example may be sufficient to 
illustrate a rule, it cannot by itself establish a universal relation. 
There may be invariable concomitance of the smoke in the 
kitchen with the fire in it, or of the smoke in the sacrificial 
ground with the fire in it, but from these we cannot infer fire 
in a hUl, simply because we perceive smoke in it, unless we 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke 
with cases of fire. If we observe smoke and fire in a number 
of instances, we are perhaps on better ground. Bhuyo dar^ana, 
or frequency of experience, without a single exception (avya- 
bhicarita sahacarya), helps us in framing a general rule. It 
is not enough if we observe smoke wherever there is fire; 
we should also notice that there is no smoke where there is 
no fire. Agreement in presence and agreement in absence 
are both necessary.* If uninterrupted agreement (niyata- 
sahacarya) is reinforced by absence of exceptions (avina- 
bhavarupasaihbandha), we have imconditional concomitances, 

» S.S., pp, 385-386. 

* SahacaryajilaAa and Vyabhic&rajfiSnaviraha {Tarhasaihgraha ^pika, 45). 
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which exclude upadhis, or adventitious conditions.* We do 
not have smoke wherever we have fire. A red-hot iron ball 
has no smoke in it. Only fire fed by wet fuel is concomitant 
with smoke. The relation of fire and smoke is a conditional 
one, while that between smoke and fire is an unconditional 
one. The principle “ all cases of fire are cases of smoke " is 
inadmissible, while the other, “ all cases of fire fed by wet fuel 
are cases of smoke,” is admissible. A condition is not neces¬ 
sarily a defect, since it misleads only when it is not recognised. 
Whenever conditions are suspected, it is necessary for us to 
examine the accompan5dng circumstances and show that the 
concomitance holds even when the suspected condition is 
absent. The positive instances disprove the case for con¬ 
ditions, since they show that the middle and the major are 
present, while nothing else is constantly present: the negative 
instances support the case by showing that the middle and 
the major are absent even when no other material circumstance 
is constantly absent. Later logic laid the greatest stress on 
the negative instances and even defined vyapti so as to bring 
out the exclusive adequacy of the sign to the thing signified.* 
The Naiyayika demanded that the disciplined mind should 
control its fancies and bow beneath the hard yoke of facts. 
An accurate account of the experimental methods is possible 
only with the development of the experimental sciences ; and, 
in the absence of the latter, the Indian logician’s views about 

* Udayana defines a condition or upadhi as a thing which imparts its 
own property to another object placed in its vicinity (upa samipavartini, 
adadhati samkramayati, sviyarii dharmam ity upadhih). The red flower 
which makes the crystal placed over it look like a ruby by imparting to it 
its own redness is an upadhi. Cp. Varadaraja’s definition, sadhanavyapaka^, 
S&dhyasamavy 3 .pt 3 . upadhayah {Tdrkikaraksa, p. 66). A valid universal must 
be free from all conditions (nirupadhikal^) which are suspected by oneself 
(Saihkita) or with which one is charged by one's opponent (samaropita). 
See also Vacaspati’s N.V.T.T., i. i. i. In logic, according to Udayana, an 
upadhi is (i) that which constantly accompanies the middle term, and 
(2) is accompanied by it, and (3) which does not constantly accompany 
the major term. Four kinds of upadhis are recognised in Tarkadipika. 
See Athalye ; Tarkasamgraha, p. 317. 

* After reviewing several definitions of vyapti, GafigeSa concludes that 
' invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle term with the 
major terra, which is not qualified by the nature of the counterpart of that 
absolute non-existence, which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term, but abides in a different locus in respect of that counteipart'* 
{TattvacintSmavi, ii) See History of Indian Logic, p. 424. 
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scientific method are not of great interest. The Naiya3dka 
was aware of the general problem of induction and the method 
of careful observation of the facts of nature by which miiversal 
propositions are arrived at. 

Nature does not always supply us with positive and 
negative* instances of the right ^nd to help us to establish 
or reject theories. The Naiya3dka sa5rs that we may employ 
the method of tarka or indirect proof to obtain the negative 
evidence. If the general proposition, where there is smoke 
there is fire, is not valid, then its contradictory that " some¬ 
times smoke is not accompanied by fire ” must be true. In 
other words, fire is not the invariable antecedent of smoke. 
But we cannot deny that fire is the cause of smoke. Thus 
tarka is employed to strengthen a universal proposition based 
on positive instances of uninterrupted agreement. It is also 
a way of establishing a hypothesis.* By pointing out the 
absurdities in which we are landed, if we deny a suggested 
h3^othesis, indirect proof tends to confirm the hypothesis. 
It shows that no other h5rpothesis is able to account for the 
facts.* 

Tarka is only an aid to the empirical method of induction, 
which cannot give us imiversal propositions. Even when we 
observe all possible cases and strengthen our conclusion by 
the method of indirect proof, still we do not reach absolute 
certainty about universal propositions. So long as they are 
based on limited observation, they do not possess any 
necessity. Enumerative xmiversals are only probable, but 
not certain. While it is true that the experience of sensible 
particulars gives rise to the knowledge of the universals, it 

* N.S., i. I. 3 *- 

* " A legitimate hypothesis must satisfy the following conditions; 
(i) The hypothesis must explain the facts. (2) Must not be in conflict with 
any observed tacts or established generalisations. (3) No unobserved agent 
must be assumed where it is possible to explain the facts satisfactorily by 
observed agencies. (4) When two rival byp>otheses are in the field, a crucial 
fact or test is necessary ; the absence of such a test is fatal to the establish¬ 
ment of either. (5) Of two rival hypotheses, the simpler, i.e. that which 
assumes less, is to be preferred, caeterts paribus. (6) Of two rival hypo¬ 
theses. that which is immediate or relevant to the subject-matter is to be 
prefeiied to that wliich is alien or remote. (7) A hypothesis that satisfies 
the above conditions must be capable of verification before it can be 
established as a theory " (Seal: The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
p. a88j 
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cannot be said that the apprehension of the universals is fully 
accounted for by the sensible particulars, since the universal 
goes beyond any or all of the particulars. 

Even collective judgments presuppose a knowledge of the 
universal. We do not count up all instances, but only those 
which possess a generic quality which entitles them to a place 
in the group. So even the method of enumeration cannot 
operate without an apprehension of the universal. The 
ancient NyJya asserts that we can discern universals by 
means of perception. Gahge^a recognises the non-sensuous 
activity involved in the apprehension of the imiversals 
(samanyalaksana), when he makes it a variety of alaukika 
pratyak§a, or non-sensuous intuition.* On either view it is 
not necessary for us to make an exhaustive survey of 
instances. Through the perception of the universal smoki¬ 
ness, we apprehend all cases of smoke. We apprehend the 
universals of fire and smoke by samanyalaksanapratyasatti, 
and realise their invariable relation. So by analysis of 
one instance we can discern the universal relation; and 
what is true of that instance can be rightly extended to 
all members of the class, since there is such a thing as 
identical nature. What is once true is always true. When 
we say “ smoke,” we do not have in our mind all cases 
of smoke; but the connotation of smoke is what is in 
om: thought. The connotations of smoke and fire are 
related in the vyapti as the vyapya, the pervaded, and 
the vyapaka, the pervader. A multiplicity of instances 
is necessary, not because we abstract the universal relation 
from these particulars, but because the relation is not clearly 
differentiated in a single case. Those with exceptional powers 
of discrimination can differentiate relations even from a few 
instances. The universal relation is a discovery and not a 
creation. Through an act of thought exercised on a single 
instance we can obtain a universal connection. If the vmi- 
versal relation is not presented to us in the judgment itself, 
a repetition of similar events cannot help us to it. It is given 

‘ Cp. with this Aristotle's apprehension of the universal by nous following 
upon the perception of the relevant particulars. An enumeration of instances, 
even when exhaustive, cannot give rise to absolute certainty unless we 
transcend the contingency of matter (Aristotle: An. Post., i. 5). 
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to the subject and not constructed by the understanding. 
What transcends sense-perception does not transcend experi¬ 
ence. Methodical observation and experiment but confirm 
what is intuited sometimes from a single case. Every event 
of nature contains within itself the relation or law in accord¬ 
ance with which it has been brought about. It is intuition 
alone that helps us to distinguish the essential features of a 
given event from its accidental accompaniments. Universal 
propositions are connections of content. If all little-biled 
animals are long-lived, it is not because man, horse and mule, 
which are little-biled, are long-lived, but because there is a 
necessary connection between the contents of little-biled and 
long life. The significance of the Nyaya syllogism is best 
brought out if it is put in the hypothetico-categorical form. 
If A, then B. A, therefore B. 

On this view, the problem how deductive reasoning can 
give us more in its conclusion than was contained in its 
premises appears in a new light. General principles are not 
enumerative judgments, and the relations which govern the 
particulars are as real as the particulars themselves. When 
we derive a particular truth from a universal judgment, the 
conclusion goes beyond the premise in one sense, though it is 
contained in it in another. 

But if universal relations are real and require only to be 
intuited, how is it that lovers and lunatics miss the significance 
of those general principles which leap to the eye of scientists 
and philosophers ? Nor is it easy to account for the fact 
that our generalisations sometimes fail to be true. The 
relations are not correctly apprehended in erroneous inductions. 
They are not properly differentiated from the vmlimited 
fulness of the particulars. The complexity of reality makes 
discrimination of relations difficult. Under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, inertia and thoughtlessness, we accept 
propositions as true, though they are not so. In this sense, 
even particular perceptions may be wrong. The intuited 
inductive principles become more convincing when they are 
applied to fresh particulars, i.e. when we pass from the in¬ 
ductive to the deductive stage. As we shall see, the validity 
of the miiversal relations, like that of all other knowledge, is 
to be established by other forms of knowledge. The intuition 
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unconfirmed by empirical verification is only a h 3 T 50 thesis. 
Mere intuition is not of much use. Exhaustion of empirical 
material is an unrealisable ideal. The two help each other. 
The general principle has some necessity about it, even though 
it is grasped by us only on the occasion of an empirical fact. 

The Ny 3 .ya view of vyapti assumes that universals are factors of 
reality > and universal relations are real.* The Carvakas, who are 
materialists, deny the possibility of universal relations, and so dispute 
the validity of inference. The Buddhists regard universal propositions 
as ideal constructions and not real relations. The universal is but 
a name and the identity a fiction. In the Buddhist work, Samanya- 
dusai^dikprasaritS, the theory that we perceive the universals as real 
is criticised. We see the five fingers of the hand and not a sixth 
universal, which is as unreal as a horn on one's head .3 Though a 
strict interpretation of this view makes all inference impossible, still 
the Buddhists assume its validity for all practical purposes and dis¬ 
tinguish different kinds of universal relations. The middle term may 
be related to the major by way of identity (svabhava, tariatmya), 
causality (tadutpatti), or negation (anupalabdhi). It comes to this, 
that our inferences are either affirmative or negative, and the former 
may be analytical or synthetical.4 We have an inference of the type 
of tadatmya, or analysis, identity, or co-existence, when we say that 
“ this is a tree because it is a kind of pine." We have an inference of 
the type of tadutpatti, synthesis, causality or succession, when we say 
“ there is fire because there is smoke." Inference by anupalabdhi, or 
non-perception, arises when we infer the non-existence of the jar from 
the non-perception of it. Universal relations are not derived from 
observation of facts, but are deduced from a priori notions of identity 
in essence and causal necessity. The Buddhists assume the universal 
validity of these principles of causality and identity, since it is 
impossible to live without accepting them. According to Dignaga, 
knowledge does not express real relations of objective existence. The 
relations of inherence and essence, quality and subject, from which we 
derive conclusions, are all imposed by thought .5 Relations are only 
logical. 

Vacaspati subjects the Buddhist view to a severe scrutiny. The 
law of causality, as the Buddhist conceives it, will be satisfied if we 
trace the smoke on the occasion of fire to the agency of an invisible 

* S 3 .mSnyasya vastubhutatvSt (Tarkabhasa, p. 31, Poona ed.) 

* Svabhavikas tu sambandho vyaptifi (p. 35). 

3 Keith : Buddhist Philosophy, p. 233. Cp. Berkeley's view of abstract 
ideas in Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, p. 13. 

4 Nyayabindu, III. 

3 See Nyayakandall, p. 207. Vacaspati quotes from DignSga, " Sarvo 
'yam anumananumeyabhavo buddhyarudhena, dharmadharznibhavena na 
bahissadasattvam apek^ate " (N.V.T.T.,i. i. 5). 
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demon (pii&ca). Nor is there any necessity why the same effect 
should have the same cause. If the cause is what precedes the effect, 
it is not simultaneous with it. From the perception of smoke we can 
infer, not the present but the past existence of fire. If two things are 
identical, then the perception of one means the perception of the 
other, and there is no need for inference. V&caspati and Jayanta urge 
that the relation between the pine and the tree is not one of identity, 
since all trees are not pines.* The Buddhist does not tell us how Ids 
principles of causality and identity of essence are themselves derived. 
There are many cases of concomitance which have little to do with 
causality or identity. The NaiySyika includes all reciprocal relations 
under vyapti, and not merely those of causal successions and genus 
and species, but such others as “ all horned animals have cloven 
hoofs." * 


X 

Cause 

Like all general principles, the law of causation is for the 
Naiyayika a self-evident axiom known intuitively as it were 
and corroborated by experience. Observed causal relations 
confirm the principle with which all investigation starts. A 
cause is that which invariably precedes the effect, and is not 
merely accessory to but is necessary for the production of the 
effect. It is the antecedent member of a sequence of pheno¬ 
mena, the xmvaried event which throughout a number of cases 
has happened in time before something else. But mere 
antecedence is not enough. 3 It must be a necessary antecedent. 

Anyath&siddha is an antecedent which is not causally connected 
with the effect, though conjoined with it. ViSvanatha 4 mentions 
different kinds of such causal antecedents. We may point to the 


I NyayamaHjan, p. 114, and N.V.TT., i. i. 5. 

* Pra£astap£da mentions that non-causal coexistences such as the rise 
of the moon is indicative of the rise in the sea and of the blooming of the 
water-lily ” are included under vyapti (P.P , p. 205). 

J Gundowbr. At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full 01 fiery shapes. 

Of burning cressets; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Sbaked like a coward. 

Hotspur. Why, so it would have done at the same season if your mother's 
cat had but kittened, though yourself had never been bom (i., Henry IV, 
3- * t3)- 

4 SiddhSntamukldvali, pp. 19-22. 
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spatial position of an object by means of our finger. This pointing 
with the finger, though it may be invariably present, is not causally 
related with the perception of spatial position. The potter’s stick is 
an unconditional antecedent, while the colour of that stick is an 
irrelevant one. The sound produced by its motion is a coeffect. 
Eternal and all-pervading substances, which cannot be introduced and 
withdrawn at pleasure, are not unconditional antecedents. The con¬ 
dition of the condition, as the father of the potter, has nothing to do 
with the production of the pot. We are concerned only with the 
immediate antecedents. The co-effects of the same cause are some¬ 
times confoimded as cause and effect. The common cause of gravity 
brings about the rise and fall of the balance. When these co-effecis 
are successive, the danger of mistaking the antecedent co-effect for 
the cause of the succeeding one is great. Whatever is unnecessary 
for the production of the effect is not its unconditional antecedent. 
The cause should not be mixed up with the collateral, indirect and 
adventitious accompaniments.< It is admitted that the cause cannot 
issue in the effect if there are counteracting forces. PratibandhakS- 
bhava or non-existence of counteracting factors, is sometimes added 
to the definition of cause. Keiava MiSra defines a cause as that 
necessary antecedent which is not taken up in the bringing about of 
something else. The threads constitute the cause of the cloth and 
not their colour, since the latter brings about the colour of the cloth 
and not the cloth itself. 

Two things cannot be said to be causally related unless 
there is the positive-negative, (anvaya-vyatireki) relation 
between them, such that the presence of the cause means the 
presence of the effect, eind the absence of the cause means 
the absence of the effect. Causal relations are reciprocal and 
reversible. They are not mysterious forces but are ascer¬ 
tained from empirical successions which are uniform and 
exceptionless,* Careful observation of facts is insisted on. 
Cdayana says : “ We must diligently strive for ourselves to 
fix the several limitations, by determining the constant limi¬ 
tations and separations.” 3 Nature presents us with a complex 
tangle of details from which our understanding selects the 
succession A-B, setting aside the many irrelevant details 
constituting the flux of actued events. We must find out 
whether the disappearance of the effect is due to the dis¬ 
appearance of the suspected cause. In all this investigation, 

' AnyathSsiddhaniyatapurvavttti kkrapam. See Tatkasamgraha, 38; 
Tarhabhdfa, p. 11. 

* BhSfdpariccheda, 16. 


3 KusumMjali, i. 6. 
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one must be careful that no other condition is changed. 
The unconditionality of the antecedent cannot be ascertained 
without the employment of the double method of difference 
used in the Buddhist doctrine of pancakaram. ^ 

Causal relations are not derived either a priori or a 
posteriori'. They are not presented facts, but intellectual 
constructions based on presented data. To say that A is 
the cause of B is to go beyond the particulars of sense and 
apprehend the law of succession. Causation is not mere 
phenomenal sequence but a connection of elements. While 
the elements are presented, the connection is not. 

The whole endeavour after causal explanation becomes 
useless if we admit plurality of causes. If plurality of causes 
were scientifically true, then inference would not be a valid 
means of knowledge.* If we see a river swollen, we cannot 
infer that it is due to past rain. It may be due to partial 
embankment. If we see ants carrying off their eggs, it may 
be due to the damaging of their nests and not necessarily to 
the coming rain. What we re^rd as the scream of a peacock 
need not imply that clouds are gathering, for it may after all 
be the voice of somebody imitating the peacock's scream. 
The Nyaya believes that there is no plurality and there is only 
one cause for one effect. The appearance of plurality is due 
to defective analysis. Plurality disappears if the effect is 
sufficiently limited and specialised. The swelling of the river 
caused by rain is different from that which results from the 
embankment of a part of it. The former is attended by rapid 
currents, abundant foam, a mass of fruit and foliage. The 
manner in which ants carry off their eggs before raiin is 
quite different from the way they do when their nests are 
damaged. The scream of the peacock can certainly be dis¬ 
tinguished from a man’s imitation of it. If we take the 
effect with its distinctiveness (karyaviSesa), then it will be 
seen to have only one specific cause (karanaviSesa). If we 
take the effect abstractly, let us take the cause also in the 
same way. Vacaspati and Jayanta ask us to consider the full 
complement of the causes when the appearance of plurality 
vanishes. Some logicians however, assume that the different 


» I.P., p. 463. 


» N.B , ii. I. 37-38. 
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I possible causes of the same effect possess a common power or 
efficiency (atirikta. 4 akti). If we refuse to be scientific, we 
may accept plurality. In that case, as the later Nyaya tells 
us, since more than one causal aggregate can be supposed for 
any effect, the latter is a mark or sign, not of any one of the 
causal aggregates in particular, but of-the one or the other 
of them. If we are to be certain of the absence of the effect, 
then we must be certain of the absence of not one such cause, 
but of each and every one of them. A cause, in this sense, 
is the one or the other of the possible alternative aggregates 
which, being given, the effect follows invariably and uncon¬ 
ditionally. The defining mark of the cause (karairiatavac- 
chedaka) is the presence of the one or the other of the possible 
causal aggregates and nothing else. 

Three different kinds of causes are distinguished.* (i) The 
material (upadana) cause is the stuff from out of which the 
effect is produced, e.g. the threads are the material cause of 
the cloth or the clay of the jar.’ (2) The non-material or the 
non-inherent (asamavayi) cause is that which inheres in the 
material cause, and whose efficiency is well known. The 
conjunction (samyoga) of the threads is the non-material cause. 
The threads will remain a bundle, and not make a cloth unless 
they are conjoined. The colour of the threads is a non-materiaJ 
cause, since its efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is 
well known. While the material cause is a substance, the 
non-material cause is a quality or an action.3 The atomic 
theory of the Nyaya reduces all alteration and change in the 


' V.S., X. 2. 1-7; Tarkabha§a, pp. 15-25; Bhdfaparicoheda, 17-18; 
Tarkasamgraha, 40. 

. Aocordtos to tl« Nylyt- dStroyot 

to totroSao. of f S to Ltroyed- IJt ‘ 

SS ™Lraltogelher dtttroyed^^^^ 

latent self-productive impressicw -thwith produce a new piece of 

i^eting threads ,, jnS^elaSn^ 

3 This second kind of cause is « ^ bound by the relation 01 
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physical world to the combination and the severance of parts. 
The ultimate constituents are practically the same, though the 
order of the plan into which they enter changes every moment. 
The efficient (nimitta) cause is distinct from the preceding ones. 
It refers to the motive power by which the effect originates 
or the-* means by which it is produced. The potter is the 
efficient cause of the jar, while his stick and wheel are regarded 
as accessory (sahakari).* The three kinds of causes correspond 
to Aristotle's material, formal and efficient causes. The 
effect itself may be regarded as the final cause of Aristotle. 

Sometimes the cause which immediately produces the efEect is called 
karana, and is defined as the peculiar cause.* It is, according to KeSava 
Mi^ra, the cause par excellence.^ Of the assemblage of causes that 
which immediately produces the effect is the cause.* In the act of 
perception, knower and object of knowledge are both necessary, though 
the cUef cause or karapa is sense-contact. Nllakantha defines karai^a 
as the cause without which the desired effect will never be produced .5 
The potter’s stick is the instrumental cause of the jar. The stick in 
the forest is not the cause. It becomes the cause only when it is 
actually employed in producing the jar. So the qualification 
“vySparavad” is added. Modem NySya goes a step further and 
asserts that the karana is not that in which the vyapara or activity 
subsists, but is the activity itself which is the proximate cause of the 
appropriate effect.* 

In the later Nyaya, the effect is defined as " the counterentity of 
its antecedent negation. ” 7 It is the positive correlate of prior negation. 
To say that the effect has prior non-existence is to admit that it has 
a beginni n g. This is the view of asatkaryavfida, or the doctrine that 
the effect has no existence before it is brought into being, also known 
as ftraihbhavSda, or the theory of new beginnings. The effect does 
not pre-exist in the cause but originates freshly. It is the doctrine 


this distinction. Every event is momentary, giving rise to another. Milk 
is changing every moment; only we call it at one stage milk and at another 
curds 

> Among efficient causes, a distinction is made between the general and 
the special causes. Of the former there are eight: God, his knowledge, 
desire, and action, antecedent non-existence, space, time, merit and demerit, 
to which sometimes absence of counteracting influences is added (Tarha- 
satkgraha, 207-208.) 

* As&dharapaih kSraitaih karayam (Tarhasantgraha, 37). 

7 Prakrst&m karapam. 4 Avilambena kkryotpatti. 

s Tarkasaihgraha, 186. 

* Phalayogavyavacchinnaih k£rapam. 

7 Pragabh&vapratiyogi (Teurhasathgraha, 39). 
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of epigenesis, or the creative process of reality that goes on adding 
fresh aspects to itself. < Some Buddhists deny that an effect befcre 
its production can be described as existent, non-existent, or both. The 
NyS}^ contends that the effect is non-existent before its production 
from its cause, and this view is in conformity with the Nyaya doctrine 
that the whole is something other than the parts from which it is 
made up.> The Saihkhya and the Vedanta urge that we have in the 
effect the actualisation of pre-existing potentialities. According to 
the Saihkhya, the efficient cause aids the process of manifestation. 
The Naiya3dka criticises this view. If the cloth already exists in 
the threads, how is it that we do not see it ? The threads are not the 
cloth, and we cannot wear the threads. It is no argument to say that 
the doth is not manifested, since the non-manifestation is just the 
problem. If the manifestation means " the absence of such form as 
would be perceptible and capable of effective action,” then it amounts 
to the non-existence of the effect prior to causal operation. Some¬ 
thing which did not exist in a particular form is brought into existence 
by the operation of the cause .3 The effect differs from the cause in 
form, potency and position. Besides, if the Saihkhya theory of the 
non-difference of the effect from the cause is true, then it would follow 
that the whole world regarded as the product of the primordial prakrti 
would be as imperceptible as the prakrti itself. If the effect occupies 
the same extension in space as the cause, it is because the effect rests 
or has its basis in the cause. There is no reason to reject the view, 
suggested by the facts of nature, that things are freshly produced and 
destroyed .4 The view that when milk changes into curds there is 
only transformation and no destruction is not tenable. “When we 
perceive a new substance being produced by a fresh reconstitution, 
we infer from it the cessation or the destruction of the previous sub¬ 
stance.” s The disruption of the component particles of the milk and 
their rearrangement bring into existence curds. The Naiyayika con¬ 
cedes that a complete destruction of the previous substance will make 
the formation of the new impossible. It follows that the substance 
only relinquishes its former condition, though the Naiyayika is not 
inclined to accept it openly. 

The works of the Saihkhya and the Vedanta, which hold a different 
theory of causal relation, criticise the Nyaya view. One illustration 
may be given here from the SSmhhya katika.^ That which does not 
exist can never be produced. However much we may try, we cannot 

* KauSda mentions a number of arguments to show that the cause and 

the effect are quite different; (i) They are objects of different ideas ; (2) and 
of different words ; (3) they produce different effects ; and (4) occur in 

different instants of time ; (5) there is a difference of form ; (6) of number, 
as the threads are many and the cloth is one ; (7) if cause and effect were 
identical, there would be no need for any effort to derive the effect from 
the cause. See also N.V.T.T., iii. 2. 17. 

* N.S., iv. I. 48-54. s N.V., iv. i. 49. ♦ N.B., iv. i. 49. 

5 N.B., iii. 2. 16. * 9. 
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change blue inte yellow. Again, the material cause is always found 
associated with the efiect, as oil-seeds with oil. Since there can be 
no association with a non-existent thing, the effect must exist in the 
cause. It cannot be said that a cause might produce an efiect, even 
though unconnected with it. For in that case, anything can be pro¬ 
duced from anything, and there will be no necessity why a particular 
effect shcfuld be produced from a particular cause only.* If it is said 
that an unconnected cause produces the effect on account of some 
inherent potency in it,® then if the power is connected with the effect, 
it is as good as saying that the effect pre-exists in the cause ; if it is 
not, then the difi&culty as to why a particular effect is produced from 
a particular power is not solved. Besides, since the cause and the 
efiect are of the same nature, if the one exists, the other must also 
exist. The Saihkhya and the Vedanta insist that, if the effect is 
totally distinct from the cause, there cannot be any determining prin¬ 
ciple to relate the two. The Naiyayika says that, if the effect is not 
distinct from the cause, we cannot distinguish the two as cause and 
effect. Both views are justified, though from different standpoints. 

Before we pass from this section, we may make a few 
critical observations regarding the Nyaya view of causation. 
The Naiyayika lays stress on antecedence, which, strictly 
speaking, is logical and not chronological. The sun is the 
cause of light, and the two, the cause and the effect, are simul¬ 
taneous. The real cause continues as long as the effect does, 
and the existence of the cause, before or after the effect is 
unnecessary. In the interests of practice, though not of 
truth, the Naiyayika exaggerates the importance of ante¬ 
cedence (purvabhava) for causality. 3 The Nyaya analysis 
into the antecedent conditions and the change which brings 
together the conditions and makes them into causes so as to 
result in the effect, is artificial. The moment the union of 
the conditions is brought about, the effect appears. If it 
does not, the cause might exist for ever and not begin to 

* On that view, it is said that even impossible things like a hare’s horn 
may be produced The Nyaya answers this objection by saying that it 
bolds that whatever is produced is non-existent, and not that anything non¬ 
existent can be produced (Nyayamafljari, p. 494). 

» If the effect has no existence before it is produced, the activity of the 
agent must be supposed to operate elsewhere than on the effect. In other 
words, the agent’s effort with reference to threads may give rise to jars. 
The Vai 5 e§ika gets over this difficulty by contending that the activity 
applied to a certain cause gives rise to those effects only, the potentiality 
of which inheres in that cause. 

3 KusumanjaU, i. I9> 
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produce its effect. No cause can exist without producing the 
effect. The process of change is itself the effect, and nothing 
else can be called the effect. The distinction into the elements 
by themselves, their imion and the production of the effect, 
is purely ideal.* Samkara rightly urges that we cannot insist 
on both antecedence and unconditionality or inseparability. 
If the cause and the effect are in inseparable union (a3mta- 
siddha), then the cause need not always precede the ^ect. 
It is truer to say that the cause and the effect are two modes 
of one thing than that they are two separate things joined 
together inseparably.* This conclusion is strengthened by 
the Nyaya insistence on samavaya or inherence. If the cause 
and the effect are related by way of inherence, then it is 
simpler to regard them as rdated to each other by way of 
identity (tMatmya). 

It cannot be said that the facts of nature contain the 
causal relations in such an obvious manner that one has only 
to open his eyes to see them. We say that A is the cause of 
B, or that A is necessary or B is contingent, and thus order 
our experience. Causality is a form of our thought, a mode 
of intellect. That the universe is governed by laws, is a 
postulate which we accept in logic, though it has to be estab¬ 
lished in metaphysics. In life we do not ask for the real 
cause or the expleination of an event, but are content with 
the knowledge of the things that we should secure to produce 
a desired effect. Clay is the cause of the jar, where nature 
provides the clay and the potter uses it for his purpose. We 
can never exhaust the conditions, and so all our causal predi- 
. cations are relative. We say, given such and such conditions, 
if they are not coimteracted, such and such effects are bound 

’ " Causation is really the ideal reconstruction of a continuous process 
of change in time. Between the coming together of the separate conditions 
and the beginning of the process is no halt or interval. Cause and effect 
are not divided by time in the sense of duration or lapse or interspace. 
They are separated in time by an ideal line which we draw across the indi¬ 
visible process. For if the cause remained for the fraction of a second, it 
might remain through an indefinite future” (Bradley: Logic, ii. p. 539 n.). 
“ The thread of causation is an ideal unity which we discover and make 
within the phenomenal flux of the given. But it has no actuail existence 
within that flux, but lives first within the world of universals ” (ibid., 
P- 540). 

• S.B., ii. 2. 17. 
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to follow. The difficulties about the cause of the cause and 
the consequent regress, are dismissed by the Naiyayika as 
purely dialectical. Both cause and effect are passing events 
and not permanent facts, though we tend to speak of them 
as substances maintaining an identity in ^te of events. 
The atoms themselves, if they are causes, cannot be real. 
Cause has no meaning apart from change, and whatever changes 
is a passing phenomenon. Causality, when analysed, resolves 
itself into a mere sequence of events, one depending on another 
ad infinitum, and yet we are obliged to use it as if it were a 
valid concept. It is certainly useful within the limits of 
experience, but we cannot regard it as of absolute validity. 
Causality is only a form of experience.* 

The conception of the non-existence of the effect in the 
cause, adopted by the Nyaya, has its source in the naturalistic 
bias which regards the real as the perceived.* We see actually 
the higher and more complex levels arising out of the lower 
and simpler ones, in which they were not found to exist pre¬ 
viously. Many scientific thinkers of the present day accept 
this view of reality as a one-way series, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. They 
may differ from the Nyaya realists with regard to the nature 
of the ultimate simple tmit, but their ideal of explanation is 
in essence the same. Whether we start with material atoms, 
as the Naiyayika does, or with electrons as modern scientists 
do, or with neutral stuff, sense-data or space-time passing 
through various growing complexities, as some contemporary 
realists do, we shall be obliged to adopt an inadequate ideal 
of explanation. The first condition of philosophic intelligi¬ 
bility is that the less can be derived from the more and not 
the more from the less. The natural movement of thought 
leads us to the acceptance of such a principle. The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. If a priori conditions of 
intelligibility are violated in any such view, the conditions, 
we are told, must be given up. But we cannot alter the 
constitution of our minds at the bidding of realism. Thought 
is obliged to posit the implicit or the potential, and hold that 
the effect is implicitly or potentially prefigured in the cause. 


< Aropita or adhyastadbarma. 


* N.B., ii. 2, i8. 
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A strict realism will have to treat development as mere 
appearance. If it regards it as more than appearance, it is 
not loyal to itself. Realists like Alexander assume some other 
principle, besides space-time when they speak of a nisus and 
development of higher qualities or beings. If the realist 
regards the real as what is actual, and dismisses the potential 
as a meaningless expression, then causality becomes unin¬ 
telligible. The Naiyayika violates his own view when he 
admits the reality of atoms and souls which are not seen. 
Things which we see are produced and destroyed and so are 
non-etemal; eternal things are not seen by us and yet they 
are assumed. The realist is forced to exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance of time. Guyau observes in his little book on Time, 
" Time is made by us modems a sort of mysterious reality 
designed to replace the old idea of providence and made 
almost omnipotent.” * On the hypothesis of the absoluteness 
of time, we can never be sure of the goal of the world, which 
is neither fixed nor stable. We live in a universe which 
changes and where anything can come out of anything. 
There is no place for God in such a scheme, unless we piously 
assume that things are tending in the upward direction and 
God is in the making. Professor Alexander assures us that 
deity is the next higher quality than mind. We must ask, 
after God, what next ? 

The Naiyayika insists on the continuity between the cause 
and the effect. If we attempt to formulate the Nyaya view 
in terms of modem science, we may say that it regards all 
causation as expenditure of energy. It denies the existence 
of any tr2mscendent power in the mechanism of nature, if 
we, for the moment, overlook its view of unseen merit or 
demerit (adr§ta). Causation is a mere redistribution of 
energy. The cause is the totality of conditions (kaxanasa- 
magri) and the effect is what issues from it.* In his anxiety 

• Quoted in the Philosophical Review, September 1923, p. 466. 

* As we shah see, the Vaide;ika admits that the qualities of the cause 
are the causes of the qualities of the efiect. The black colour of the clay 
is the cause of the black colour of the pot, unless the counteracting force 
of heat changes the colour. The exception to this in the Vaite^ika is the 
production of the diads from anus and triads from diads. where the number 
of the constituent elements determines the parimSna, or dimension The 
Ny&ya allows a change of qualities in compound substances. 
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to do justice to the dictates of common sense, that things are 
produced and destroyed, the Naiyayika runs the risk of over¬ 
looking the continuity of nature. He attempts to reconcile 
the popular view, that nothing comes from nothing, with the 
notion that things begin to be. The flower comes from the 
plant, the fruit from the tree, but yet he realises that the 
plant and the flower and the fruit and the tree are all imreal. 
The Nyaya admits the substantial identity of the cause, and 
holds that the collocations differ, so as to give rise to new 
properties. The question for metaphysics is, whether these 
newly produced properties are real. That they are observed 
by us in the effect condition, and were not observed by us in 
the causal condition, is quite true. But can we on that 
ground infer that they are real ? When the Naiyayika allows 
that the changing states of the world are perishable, he admits 
that they are not absolutely real. The real is the unaltered, 
while the aggregates change form. We say popularly that 
things come into and go out of existence: in reality there 
are only integration and separation of distinct elements which 
can neither be produced nor be destroyed, neither be increased 
nor be decreased. The real abides while its states change. 
Even in the realm of matter the first principle of constancy 
is admitted. Atoms abide while their accidental aggregations 
pass into and out of existence. The paradoxical ring of the 
statement that from nothing comes something is lost when 
we remember that what is present in germ becomes actual. 
It is a misuse of language to identify one stage with something 
and its preceding stage with nothing. 

XI 

Upamana or Comparison 

Upamana, or Comparison, is the means by which we gain 
the knowledge of a thing from its similarity to another thing 
previously well known. Hearing that a ■\^d ox (gavaya) is 
like a cow, we infer that the animal which we find to be like 
the cow is the gavaya.* Two factors are involved in an 

I PrasiddbavastusadharmySd aprasiddhasya sSdhanam, 

Upamanaih samakhyataih yatha gaur gavayas tath 3 .. 

Haribhadrat ^a 4 darianasamuccaya, 23. See also N.S., i. 1.6. 
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argument by comparison which are (i) the knov/ledge of the 
object to be known, and ( 2 ) the perception of similarity. 
While the ancient Naiyayikas regarded the former as the 
principal cause of the new knowledge, the modem Naiya 5 dkas 
attach more importance to the perception of similarity.* 
Mere resemblance, whether it be complete, considerable or 
partial, is not enough to justify an argument by comparison. 
In the first case of complete resemblance or identity, there is 
not any new knowledge. We do not say the cow is like a 
cow. In the second case of considerable resemblance, the 
inference need not be valid, for a buffalo is not a cow, though 
there are many points of resemblance between the two. If 
there is only partial resemblance, the case is worse. A mustard 
seed is not Mount Meru, simply because both share the attri¬ 
bute of existence. In a valid argument through comparison, 
we do not so much count the points of resemblance as weigh 
them.* The resemblance must be important or essential 3 and 
have relation to the causal tie.-* Argument by comparison 
gives us a knowledge of the relation between an object and 
its name. 5 It relates to the problem of identification. We 
are told that the particular name “ gavaya ” is given to the 
object which resembles the cow, and we give the name when 
we find such an object. Later logicians are of opinion that 
this mediate identification takes place through the recognition 
not only of similarity but also of dissimilarity (vaidharmya), 
as when we identify a horse which is different from the cow 
since it has not cloven hoofs or the characteristic nature of 
the object (dharmamatra), as when we identify a camel from 
its peculiar properties of a long neck and the like.® Upamana, 
in this sense, does not correspond to the modem argument by 
analogy. 

As we shall see, the Nyaya theory assumes the pragmatist 
view of truth as that which leads to successful activation. 
While this test can be applied to the objects of our experience, 
truths regarding the supersensible are beyond it. The Nai- 
yayika attempts to overcome the difficulty by means of this 

• Sadrsyajnanam (Tarkasamgraha, 58). 

* N.B., ii. 1. 44. J Prasiddhasadharmyat, ii. i. 45. 

4 Sadhyasadhanabhava i. 45). 

5 Saihjnasaihjilibhava. * Tarkiharaksa, 22. 
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method of comparison. If the theory of medicine propounded 
by the sages of old is tested and found true, then the science 
of spiritual freedom as expounded by them must also be true. 

Since the perception of similarity plays an important part in 
upam&n^ Dignaga regards it as a case of perception. The Vai^esika 
includes it in inference, since the argument may be put in the form: 
*' This object is gavaya, since it is like a cow, and whatever is like 
a cow is gavaya." » The Sariikhya argues that upamana is not an 
independent means of knowledge, since the instruction of the forester 
is a case of verbal knowledge and the perception of similarity an 
instance of perceptual knowledge.* Even Bhasarvajfia brings it under 
verbal knowledge. Argument by comparison is a complex one in¬ 
volving an element of verbal knowledge derived from the forester 
that the gavaya is like the cow, one of perception in that we perceive 
the gavaya in the forest, one of memory since we remember the state¬ 
ment when we see the gavaya, one of inference, since we assume the 
general proposition that whatever is like the cow is a gavaya, and 
lastly, the knowledge characteristic of the argument that the name 
gavaya is applicable to an animal of this kind. The last is the dis¬ 
tinctive contribution of the argument by comparison which should 
not be confused with the other modes of cognition, though it may 
have some features in common with them.) 


XII 

Sabda or Verbal Knowledge 

One of the chief sources of knowledge is authority. We 
accept many things which we have not observed or thought 
about on the authority of others. We learn a good deal 
from popular testimony, historical tradition and scriptural 
revelation. The logical issues involved in this mode of 
acquiring knowledge are discussed tmder §abda, or verbal 
testimony. 

We may refer briefly to the Nyaya views about the origin and 
nature of sounds, the import of words and the structure of sentences. 


» Upaskara.ix. 2. 5. • Tattvakaumudt, 5. 

* Siddhdntanmktavali, 79 and 80. The Purva Mlmaihsa and the Vedanta 
admit the independence of the argument by comparison, though they define 
it in a different way. When we meet with a gavaya in the forest, we not 
only have a cognition of its likeness to the familiar cow, but also a cognition 
of the likeness of the cow to the gavaya. The latter is due to comparison, 
since the cow is not actually perceived while the gavaya is. 
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Akaia, which pervades all space and not air, is the substratum of sound.< 
Sound can be produced even fii a vacuum, though we cannot hear it, 
since there is no air to convey it. The quality of sound does not depend 
on air though the loudness, etc., do.» It is, however, produced by the 
contact of two hard substances. One sound produces another which 
causes another, until the last sound ceases owing to some obstacle.3 
We cannot argue that sound is eternal simply because it has an 
intangible substratum .4 

A word is a combination of letters signifying an object, 
by way of denotation (abhidha) or implication (laksana). 
Every word has a meaning, which is generally regarded as a 

« " The sound series is perceived even at a time when there is no percep¬ 
tion of anything possessing colour and other qualities, which shows that 
sound has for its substratum a substance which is intangible and all-per¬ 
vading, and it does not subsist in the same substratum as the vibrations 
(kazbpa) ’* (N.B., ii. 2. 38). 

» V.S., i. I. 6 3 N.B., ii 2. 35-6. 

* Several grounds are urged to establish its non-etemality (N.S., ii. 2. 
13-38). (i) Sound has a beginning, since it arises from the concussion of two 
hard substances, say, an axe and a tree. It cannot be said that the con¬ 
cussion aids the manifestation of sound but does not produce it, for the 
concussion and the sound are not simultaneous. We hear the sound at a 
great distance even after the concussion which occasioned it has ceased. 
(2) Sound is not eternal, since it has a beginning and an end. If it were 
eternal, then it must always be heard, since it is close to the perceiving 
organ, which is not the case. We know also that the sound ceases on 
account of known causes. We stop the gong by the contact of our hand 
with the bell (ii. 2. 32-36 ; V.S., ii. 2. 26-37). Vatsyayana says that in 
the case of every sound there is a series of sounds, and in this series the 
succeeding destroys the preceding. What destroys the final sound of the 
series is the conjunction or impact of an obstructing substance ^N.B., ii. 
2. 34). Later Naiyayikas modify this account to suit the Vai§esika theory 
that a quality cannot subsist in a quality and cannot have another quality 
conjunction. Vacaspati observes that what destroys ^he sound is the 
impact with the obstacle of, not sound, but the akaia, which is the material 
cause of the sound. The impact of Skaia with a denser substance renders 
it incapable of functioning as the material cause of further sounds, and 
when the immaterial cause of the initial sound, namely, the contact of the 
stick with the drum, ceases, there is nothing to start the scries afresh, and 
thus the final sound is destroyed. (3) Sound is cognised by one of our 
senses as advancing in a series. It belongs to the genus of soundness, and 
is therefore non-etemal (N.S., ii. 2, i6). (4) Sound is spoken of as possessing 

the properties of products. It is described as grave, acute, etc. (5) From 
the fact that we repeat the sounds taught by the teacher, we cannot argue 
that sounds are eternal. When they were inaudible they did not exist, 
and we now simply reproduce them. Even different sounds may be said 
to be repeated, as we are said to sacrifice twice or dance twice (N.S., ii. 2. 29). 
(6) From the intangibility of sound we cannot argue to its eternality 
Motion is intangible and yet non-etemal (N.S., ii. 2. 22—24). 
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relation between the word or the sign and the object which 
it signifies. > 

The fact of meaning is explained by the grammarians on the theory 
of the sphota.> According to it, any single letter, c, o, w, or all the 
letters, ‘4. cow," cannot produce the knowledge of a thing corresponding 
to the word, since each letter perishes as soon as it is produced. Even 
if the last letter is aided by the impressions left by the preceding ones, 
a number of letters cannot explain the cognition of a thing. There 
must be something over and above the letters by which the knowledge 
is produced, and that is the sphota, or the essence of sound revealed 
by letter, word or sentence.3 This sound-essence produces the cognition 
of the thing. A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot 
signify any thing. The advocates of padasphota argue that only a 
pada, or a word, can signify a meaning, while those of vakyasphota 
hold that only a vfikya, or a sentence, can signify a complete meaning. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech, while 
words are parts of sentences, and letters parts of words. Sphota, or 
sound-essence, is said to be eternal and self-existent, bearing a per¬ 
manent relation to the thing signified by it. Letters, words and 
sentences manifest, but do not produce, the eternal meanings. The 
Naiyajdkas hold that whatever is significant is a word,< and we become 
cognisant of its signification when we hear the last letter of the word. 
On hearing the last letter " w," we recollect the previous ones, c, o, 
and grasp the whole word by the mind; and we cognise the object 
by means of the conventional association between the word and the 
object. 5 

The relation between the w'ord and its meaning is not 
due to nature, but to convention, and this view is confirmed 
by our experience of the way in which we acquire a knowledge 
of the meanings of words. We get to know the meanings 
of words through popular usage, grammar, dictionaries; and 

X Cp. Vijfi&nabhik^u on S.S.. v. 37. The grammarians Bhattoji DTksita 
{VaiydkaravabhOfaifa, p. 243) and Nageda Bhatta (Maflju^d, pp. 23-26) 
regard this signifying power as residing exclusively in words, while the 
Saihkhya and the VedSnta maintain that it resides in objects also. 
Paiicadait, viii. 4-15; Nyayabindufiha, pp. lo-ii. 

> P£nini's reference to sphotayana in vi. i. 123 indicates that the theory 
prevailed in his times. See S.D.S., FauinidarSana. 

1 Deussen identifies the sphota with the notion. Thibaut regards it as 
a grammatical fiction, and is certain that it cannot be a notion, since it is 
distinctly called a vacaka or abhidhayaka, and is said to be the cause of 
the conception of the sense of the word (Thibaut's E.T. of S.B., p. 2040.) 
See also S.B., i. 3. 28. 

4 Saktam padam {Tarkasathgraha, 59). 

5 N.V., ii. 2. 55. 
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the VedSnta mentions gesture as well.* The convention that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an obiect 
is established by God (I^varasamketa^i).* Later Nyaya admits 
that men also establish conventions (icchamatram §aktih),3 
though the latter are styled paxibha^ika, since they vary with 
different people. 

What is the import of words, an individual (vyakti), or 
form (akrti), or genus (jati), or all these ?4 The individual is 
that which has a definite form (murti) arid is the abode of 
particular qualities.? It is manifested and perceptible.6 The 
form is the peculiar properties ; the collocation of the dewlap 
is the form of the cow. The genus is the type or class, the 
general notion underlying the object of a class. It helps us 
to attain a comprehensive knowledge of things similar to the 
individual in question.7 The Nyaya holds that a word denotes 
all the three, the individual, its form and its genus, though 
in different degrees.® In practice we refer to the form. When 
our interest is in distinction, the word refers to the individual; 
and, when we try to convey the general idea, we refer to the 
genus. The word suggests the form, denotes the individual 
and connotes the genus. There is no such thing as a pure 
indeterminate attribute. It is determined in some way 
(avacchinna). Ageiin, form by itself is not enough. A clay 
model of the cow is not treated as a cow, though it 
has the form, since it is lacking in the generic qualities. 
Popular usage supports the theory that words denote 
individuals.? 

* Siddhantamuhtdvali, 8i; Nyayamdfljari, p. vi. 

’ N.B., ii. I. 55. See also Nyayamdfljari, p. 243. 

3 Tarkasamgraha, 59. Siddhdntamuktdvali, 81. 

* N.S., ii. 2. 56. 5 ii. 2. 64. ‘ ii. 2. 65. 

7 Samanaprasavatmika jatih (N.B., ii. 2. 66). Since we have a definite 
conception of cowness apart from the idea of individual cows, there must 
be an objective basis for the former (N.B.. ii. 2. 61 and 66). Uddyotakara 
holds that the class nature subsists in each individual by way of inherence, 
or samavaya. The question whether the genus subsists in its entirety or 
in parts in each individual is meaningless, since jati is not a composite and 
the distinction of whole and part is inapplicable to it. Jilti, or the eternal 
essence, is said to be in a necessary relation of samavaya to the individuals 
whose essence it is and in indirect or temporal relation (kalikasambandha) 
to the other individuals. 

* ii. 2. 63. Jativiii^tavyakti. 9 ii. 2. 57. 
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Words, according to the Bnddhist thinkers, do not represent 
positive objects, but simply exclude others erroneously recalled to 
mind. The word " cow '* denotes the negation (apoha) of objects 
which are not cows, such as horses, etc. From this exclusion we 
infer that the word " cow ” refers to the object " cow.”» Uddyo- 
takara criticises the apoha doctrine on the following grounds.* We 
cannot conceive of a negative denotation unless we have previously 
conceived of a positive one. All negation has a positive basis. Bare 
negation is meaningless, while every specific negation has a positive 
implication. Though in the case of two contradictory words the 
denotation of the one may exclude that of the other, such an exclusion 
is not possible in the case of a word like “ all." 3 Every word denotes 
something positive which is not exhausted by its distinction from 
something else.i 

It is objected that words cannot denote objects, since they do 
not co-exist with objects, and are present even when the objects are 
not present, as in a negative judgment " there is no jar here." s 
V&caspati meets this objection by sa3ring that a word denotes the 
universal, including all individuals dispersed in time and place, and 
so refers to individuals present as well as past.< Nor can it be said 
that the word is only an abstract idea, since it cannot signify the 
different features of the different individuals. The word refers to the 
distinctive features which are objective. We use words in experience 
and they lead to success in life. All this would be impossible if the 
word referred simply to mental images and not to outer objects.? 

Sometimes, it is said, that we cannot conceive of the relation 
between the word and the object. The word is an attribute, and the 
object denoted by it is a substance, and between the two there cannot 
be the relation of samyoga (conjunction). Even if the object denoted 
be an attribute, this relation is impossible between two attributes.* 


* See NySyamaftjari. pp. 303, 306-8, and Parthasarathi Mirra’s Nyaya- 
ratnakara. Early Buddhist works do not contain definite information 
about this view, though it appears in a modified form in the Apohasiddhi 
of Ratnakirti. For him words denote neither positive objects nor negative 
ones. The positive meaning is not a consequence of the negation of other 
objects any more than the negative meaning is the consequence of the 
positive denotation. The essence of meaning consists in the simultaneous 
cognition of the positive and the negative sides. All determinate objects 
have a positive nature which excludes others. This theory is certainly 
more satisfactory, though it is not easily reconcilable with the general 
metaphysics of the Buddhists. Nor do the Hindu logicians accept it as 
the Buddhist view. 

* N.V., ii. 2. 65. s See Udayana’s Atmatattvaviveka. 

* Nyayamatljari, p. 311. See also Nyayakandalt, pp. 317-321. 

5 PrameyakamalamSLrlivia, p. 124; Y.S., vii. 2. 17. 

‘ N.V.T.T., ii. 2. 63. 

7 Praineyakamalamartaif 4 o, p. 136; Vidyananda’s Affasahasrt, p. 249. 

* V.S, vii. 2. 14. 
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Words are inactive, and conjunction is based on the movement of one 
of the members of the relation. The word akSia and the object ftkSia 
are both inactive, and there can be no conjunction between them. 
Nor do we have between a word and its meaning the relation of 
inherence. VatsySyana admits that the relation between the word 
and its meaning is not of a productive character (praptilak^apa). 
The word " fire ” does not produce the object of fire.* That is why 
verbal cognition is less distinct than sense-perception.* But it is none 
the less cognition. ^ 


A sentence (vakya) is a collection of significant sounds or 
words. We cognise the constituent words and then their 
meanings. The cognitions of the words leave behind traces 
(saihskaras) which are remembered at the end of the sentence, 
and then the different meanings are related together in one 
context. While the ancient Naiyayikas contend that the 
chief means (mukhya karanam) of verbal cognition is the 
recollection of objects due to verbal memory, the modem 
Naiya 3 dkas argue that the verbal memory is the chief means. 
The meaning of a sentence depends on (i) akahk§a, mutual 
need or interdependence, or the inability of a word to indicate 
the intended sense in the absence of another word, ( 2 ) yogyata, 
or compatibility or fitness or the capacity to accord with the 
sense of the sentence and not render it futile and meaningless, 
( 3 ) sannidhi, propinquity, juxtaposition or the utterance of 
words in quick succession without a long pause between one 
word and another. These insist on the syntactical, logical 
and phonetical connections of words. A collection of words 
devoid of interdependence, man, horse and colony, conveys 
no sense. A sentence like " moisten with fire" (agnina 
sincet) conveys no intelligible meaning. Similarly, words 
uttered at long intervals do not convey any sense. A sen¬ 
tence is made up of words which are interdependent, capable 
of being constmed together and in close juxtaposition. 
Gange^a adds a fourth condition, namely, a knowledge of the 
intention of the speaker. A sentence like “ saindhavam 
anaya ” may mean either " bring the horse ” or " bring salt,” 
and we can be sure of its meaning only if we know the mind 

* N.B. and N.V.T.T., ii. i. 50-51. 

* PrameyakamalamirtllTfia, pp. 128-130; Kum 9 .rila*s S.V., v. ii. 6-8 
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of the speaker. Fitness of words to express a definite meaning 
covers this requirement also.* While fitness demands formal 
consistency, tatparyajnana, or knowledge of the intention, 
may be said to imply material compatibility.> 

Propositions are divided into three classes: command 
(vidhi), * prohibition (ni§edha), explanation (arthavada).3 
Sabda, when used as a source of knowledge, means aptopadeSa, 
or the assertion of a reliable person. 4 The apta, or the reliable 
person is the specialist in a certain field, " one who, having 
had direct proof of a certain matter, desires to communicate 
it to others who thereby understand it.” They may be of 
any caste or race, " i^is, axyas or mlecchas.”s V^en a young 
man is in doubt whether a particular river is fordable or not, 
the information of an old experienced man of the locality, 
that it is fordable, is to be trusted. 

These trustworthy assertions relate to the visible world 
(dr§tartha) or the invisible (adi^tartha). That quinine cures 
fever is of the former kind, that we gain heaven by virtue is 
of the latter. The words of the r§is deal with the latter.^ 
Their statements are to be relied on, since their assertions 
about the verifiable world have been found to be true. The 
authors of the Vedas are aptas, or reliable persons, since they 
had an intuitive perception of the truths, love for humanity 
and the desire to commimicate their knowledge.? 

Later Naiyajdkas, like Udayana and Annaih Bhatta and the 
VaiSesika thinkers, regard the supreme ISvara as the eternal author 
of the Vedas. Udayana sets aside the view that the authoritativeness 
of the Vedas is to be inferred from their etemality. freedom from 
defects and acceptance by great saints. At the beginning of new 
world-epochs there can be no acceptance by saints. The MirnSrhsaka 
argument of the etemality of the Vedas is controverted by Udayana, 
who argues that there is no continuous tradition to indicate etemality. 


> BhafSpariccheda. See also VeddntaparibhdfS, iv. 

* While the Mlmarhsakas and the grammarians hold that the words of a 
sentence centre round the verb, without which they convey no sense, the 
Naiya.yikas hold that a proposition is but a number of significant words 
(padasamQha) whose collective meaning is apprehended, whether or not 
there be a verb in the sentence {Tarkasathgraha, p. 59 ; Jha : Prabhdkara 
School, p. 63). 

3 N.S., ii. I. 63, and Tarhakautnudi, p. 17. * i. i. 7. 

S N.B., i. I. 7. * N.B., i. 1. 8. 7 ii. i. 68. 
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since such a tiadition must have been interrupted at the dissolution 
of the world which preceded the existing creation. VStsyayana, 
Iiowever, accepts the continuity of tradition, in the sense that God 
at the beginning of every epoch recomposes the Vedas and keeps up 
the tradition.' If the IkGmaihsakas adduce texts in support of their 
view, that the Vedas are eternal, and that the r?is are not their authors 
but only their seers (mantradrasti-rab). other texts are quoted in 
support of the Nyaya view of the origin of the Vedas.* Besides, the 
Vedas contain sentences W'hich imply an author. 

Objections against the validity of the Vedas, such as those of 
untruth, contradiction and tautology, are rejected as untenable .3 
Their validity is defended on the ground that their contents form a 
coherent whole. Acceptance of the Vedas does not mean a resort to 
blind faith or revelation. 

Dignaga contends that Sabda is not an independent source of 
knowledge. When we speak of credible assertion, we mean either 
that the person who utters it is credible or that the fact that he utters 
is credible. If it is the former, we have a case of inference ; if it is 
the latter, w'e have a case of perception.* Though iabda is like 
inference since it conveys the knowledge of an object through its 
sign, yet the sign here is different from what it is in inference, indicating 
as it does whether the words come from a reliable person or not.s 
The relation between the sign and the thing signified is natural in 
inference, while it is conventional in verbal knowledge.* If we argue 
that verbal cognition follows the remembrance of the meanings of 
words and therefore is inferential, then even doubtful cognition and 
knowledge by comparison should be regarded as inferential. If a 
reference to the three periods of time makes verbal cognition inferential, 
then other forms of reasoning, as tarka, will also be inferential. If 
it is urged that verbal cognition depends on positive and negative 
concomitance, to the effect that the word " jar " means the cognition of 
the object, and there is no cognition of the object where it is not pro¬ 
nounced, then even perception may be regarded as a case of inference, 
since it is present where the jar is present, and where the jar is absent 
there is no perception of the jar.7 Knowledge derived through words 
is thus different from that gained through perception, inference and 
comparison.* _ 

* N.B., and N.V.T.T., ii. i. 68. 

* Idaih sarvam asfjata fco yajum^i s&mSni, etc. 

3 If we perform a sacrifice for the sake of getting a son, and do not get 
one, the fault may be in the action and not in the Vedic rule. Injunctions 
such as " ofier the oblation after sunrise ’’ or " before ” need not be taken 
as contradicting each other, since they state alternative courses of conduct. 
There is no useless tautology (N.B., ii. i. 58-59). 

* Dignaga, however, accepts the sayings of Buddha as authoritative, 
See Kumarila’s Tantravdrttiha, pp. 169 fi. 

s N.B., ii. I. 52. 

7 N.V , ii. I. 49 - 5 I- 


* N.B., ii. 1. 55. 

• N.B., ii. 1. 52 ; N.V,, i. i. 7. 
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XIII 

Other Forms of Knowledge 

To the four sources of knowledge admitted by the Nyaya, 
the Mimaihsakas add arthapatti, or presumption, and the 
Bhattas and the Vedantins abhava, or non-existence. The 
Pauranikas regard tradition and probability also as valid 
sources of knowledge. The Naiya 5 dka believes that all forms 
of knowledge are comprehended by the four pramanas.* 

Aitihya, or tradition, is brought under 6abda.> If the 
rumour or tradition is started by a reliable person, then it is 
as valid as 4abda. Artha^patti, or implication, is getting at a 
new fact or presuming something (apatti) on the basis of 
another fact (arthat). It is assuming a thing not itself per¬ 
ceived, though implied by another thing perceived or inferred. 
The fat Devadatta does not eat in the day. The implication 
is that he eats in the night, since it is impossible for one to 
be fat if one does not eat at all. The Mimamsakas, who 
regard it as an independent means of knowledge, view it as 
a disjunctive hypothetical syllogism. 3 According to GangeSa, 
it is an example of a negative inference which establishes the 
absence of the middle term through the absence of the major. 
According to the Bhasapariccheda, arthapatti is accomplished 
through the recognition of a negative relationship between 
the middle and the major (vyatirekavyapti).4 Saihbhava, or 
subsumption, where we cognise a part from a whole of which 
it is a member, is a case of deductive inference. It is strictly 
numerical inclusion. 

Abhava, or negation, is sometimes mentioned as an inde- 

» N.B.p ii. I. ig. * ii. 2 . 2 . 

3 See also Bhasapariccheda, p. 143. 

4 It may be expressed in two different stages;— 

He who does not eat at all is not fat. 

This man is fat. 

Therefore this man is not one who does not eat at all— i.e. he is 
one who eats. 

This is Cesare. The next step is :— 

He who eats must do so either by day or by night. 

He does not eat by day. 

Therefore he cats by night. 
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pendent prainaj;;ia. Though the Nyaya-Vai§e§ika system admits 
non-existence as an object of cognition, it does not believe 
that a special prama^a is necessary for its apprehension. We 
have already seen how existence is an object of perception 
which is connected with its adhikarai;;ia, or locus, by the relation 
called vi6e§anata (or qualified and qualification). The non¬ 
existent thing is of the same order of reality as its locus, 
which is perceived ; otherwise the perception of its absence 
cannot be implied by the perception of its locus. Absolute 
negation is inconceivable. The negation which is the object 
of knowledge is relative.* 

By means of inference, we can infer the non-existence of 
things. Abhava means not mere negation but contrast. It 
is contrast as between what exists and what does not exist, 
as when the non-existent rain brings about the cognition of 
the existence of the connection of the clouds with high winds ; 
since it is only w’hen there is some such obstruction, as the 
connection of the clouds with high winds, that there is no fall 
of the raindrops, which would otherwise be there by reason 
of the force of gravity in the drops.® Of two contradictory 
things, the non-existence of one establishes the existence of 
the other. The Nyaya logic proceeds on the principle of 
dichotomous division. The distinction of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples rests on this assumption. Two con¬ 
tradictory judgments cannot both be false, nor can they 
both be true. A is either B or not B. One or the other of 
two contradictories must be true since no other course is 
possible.3 If we infer the non-existence of a thing from the 
existence of another, it is only a case of inference. ■» Vatsyayana 
says : "At the time the existent thing is cognised, the non¬ 
existent thing is not cognised, that is to say there is the non¬ 
cognition of the non-existent, only at the time that there is 
the cognition of the existent. When the lamp illumines and 
renders visible something that is visible, that which is not 
seen in the same manner as that visible thing is regarded as 
non-existent, the mental process being as follows: ‘ If the 

’ For a different view, see Sastradipika, pp. 234 ff.; Vedantaparibhasa, vi. 

* N.B., ii. 2. I. 

3 Parasparavirodhe hi na prak&rwtarasthitih {.Kusumahjali, iii. 8). 

♦ N.B., ii. 2. 2. 

VOL. II. 
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thing existed, it would be seen: since it is not seen, it must 
be concluded that it does not exist.’ " * PraSastapada supports 
this view. “ As the appearance of the effect is indicative of 
the existence of the cause, so is the non-appearance of the 
effect indicative of the non-existence of the cause.” * Even 
by means of §abda, we can have cognition of non-existence.3 


XIV 

Tarka and Vada 

In tarka, or indirect proof, we start with a wrong assumption 
and show how it leads to absurdities. If the soul were not 
eternal, it would not be able to experience the fruits of its 
actions, undergo rebirth or attain release. It is therefore 
eternal. The admission of a false minor necessitates the 
admission of a false major. 4 Tarka is a type of inference 
distinct from other types, since it is not based on any per¬ 
ception. It leads indirectly to right knowledge, 5 Vatsyayana 
thinks that it does not give us determinate knowledge, though 
it tells us that the opposite of a suggested premise is impossible.® 
Uddyotakara argues that the reasoning about the soul does 
not enable us to say that the soul is beginningless, but only 
that it should be so.7 Tarka is not by itself a source of valid 
knowledge, though it is valuable as suggesting hypotheses. 

The older Nyaya admits eleven kinds of tarka, which the modem 
reduces to five, of which the chief is what we have described, the 
rediictio ad absurdum, called pramanabadhitarthaprasanga. The other 
four are atmaSraya, or ignoratio elenchi ; anyonyaSraya, or mutual 
dependence; cakrika, or circular reasoning ; and anavastha, or infinite 
regress. Even the reductio ad absurdum is regarded as a case of 
fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is absurd. 
But when we transcend the error, we arrive at definitive cognition 
(nirpaya).* 

» N.B., Introduction. 

* P.P., p. 2*5. See also V.S., ix. 2. 5; Nyuyakandall, pp. 225-226; and 
Kusumdfljalt, iii. 20, 22 and 26. 

3 Jayanta mentions eleven kinds of anupalabdbi. See NydyamaHjari, 
PP- 56-57- 

4 S.D.S., xi. 

5 Pramanugrahakas tarkafi (S.S.S.S., vi. 25). Tarkabhasa. 

‘ N.B., i. I. 40. 7 N.V., i. I. 40. * i. i. 41. 
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Vada, or discussion, proceeds by means of the free use of 
syllogisms and aims at the ascertainment of truth. But it 
often degenerates into mere wrangling (jalpa), which aims at 
effect or victory and ca\’il (vitanda), which delights in criticism 
for its own sake,* Such a futile discussion can be put an end 
to by convicting the opponent of his error and forcing him to 
accept defeat.* 


XV 

Memory 

All knowledge is divided into presentative cognitions 
(anubhava), which are not reproductions of former states of 
consciousness, and representative cognition (smrti), which re¬ 
call previous experiences into consciousness. 3 If we exclude 
memory knowledge, the entire past will drop out of the field 
of certitude. Memory knowledge is based on residual traces 
(saihskarajanya). Memory is defined as “ due to a peculiar 
contact of the soul with the manas and the trace left by the 
previous experience.” 4 It is sometimes said to be caused 
solely by the impression (samskaramatrajanya), and thus dis¬ 
tinguished from recognition (pratyabhijna). While the im¬ 
pression is the immediate cause of the recollection, the per¬ 
ception of the identity of the present object with something 
else is the cause of recognition. The Nyaya does not admit 

» i. 2. 1-3. 

» The points of defeat (nigrahasthana) are of twenty-two different kinds: 

(1) pratijiiahani, or surrendering the proposition to be established; 

(2) pratijnantara, or shifting the argument by importing new considera¬ 
tions ; (3) pratijiiavirodha, or self-contradiction; (4) pratijhasamnyasa, 

or disclaiming the proposition; (5) hetvantara, or shifting the reason; 

(0) arthantara, or shifting the topic; (7) nirarthaka, or senseless talking; 
(S) avijhatartha, or using unintelligible jargon ; (9) apSrthaka, or incoherent 
talk; (10) apraptakala, or overlooking the order of argumentation; 

(ii) nyuna, or dropping essential steps of the argument; (12) adk ka, or 
elaborating the obvious ; (13) punarukta, or repeating oneself ; (14) ananu- 
bhasaqa, or keeping quiet; (15) ajhana, or not understanding the proposi¬ 
tion; (16) apratibha, or wanting in resourceful replies', (17) vik^pa, or 
evading the discussion by feigning illness, etc.; (i8) matanujna, or admitting 
the defeat by pointing out that it is also present in the opponent's view ; 
(* 9 ) paryanuyogyopek$ana, or overlooking the censurable ; (20) niranu}ro- 
gyanuyoga, or censuring the non-censurable ; (21) apasiddh£nta, or deviating 
from an accepted tenet; and (22} hetvabh^a, or semblance of a reason. 

3 Tarkasamgraha, 34. 1 V.S., ix. 2. 6, 
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memory as a separate source of knowledge, since we have in 
it not any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a repro¬ 
duction of a past experience in the same form and order in 
which it once existed in the past and has now ceased to exist.* 
The validity of remembered knowledge depends on that of 
the previous experience which is reproduced. Some logicians 
include remembered knowledge under valid cognition when 
the latter is defined as knowledge which is not contradicted.* 
Recollections are not simultaneous, since attention(pranidhana), 
perception of the sign and the rest (lingadijnana) are not 
present at one and the same time.3 


XVI 

Doubt 

The state of doubt is said to arise from : (i) the recognition 
of properties common to many objects, as when we see a tall 
object in the twilight and are not sure whether it is a man or 
a post, since tallness is found in both; ( 2 ) the recognition of 
properties not common to any of the objects, as when we 
find it difficult to decide whether sound is eternal or not, since 
it is not found in man or beast, which are non-eternal, or in 
atoms, which are eternal; ( 3 ) conflicting testimony, as when 
two competent authorities differ about the nature of the soul; 

( 4 ) irregularity of perception, as when we see water and are 
not sure whether it is real, as in a tank, or unreal, as in a 

* N.S. VrtH, i. I. 3. » TarkahaumHdi, p. 7. 

3 N.S., iii. 2. 33; N.B., iii. 2. 25-30; N.V., iii. 2. 25-26. Among the 
causes of recollection are mentioned: (i) praaidhana, or attention; 
(2) nibandha, or association; (3) abhyasa, or repetition; (4) lihga, or sign; 

(5) lak^aiia, or descriptive sign; (6) sadfSya, or similarity; (7) parigraha, 

or ownership; (8) ^raykiirtasaihbandha, or the relation of correlatives; 
(9) anantarya, or immediate sequence; (10) viyoga, or separation; 

(ii) ekakarya, or identity of function ; (12) virodha, or enmity ; (13) ati^aya, 
or superiority; (14) prapti, or acquisition ; (15) vyavadbana, or interven¬ 
tion ; (16) sukhaduhkha, or pleasure-pain; (17} iccbadve^a, or desire and 
aversion ; (18} bhaya, or fear; (19) arthitva. or need ; (20) kriyS., or action ; 
(21) rS.ga, or affection; (22) dharma, or merit; (23) adharma, or demerit. 
These, according to Vatsyayana, are only suggestive and by no means 
exhaustive. NidarSanaib cedaih sm^hetiinam na parisamkhylnam iti 
(N.B.,iii. 2.41). All the causes of the association and recall of ideas can be 
brought under these heads. 
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mirage, since it is perceived in both ; ( 5 ) irregularity of non¬ 
perception, which is the converse of the preceding.* According 
to Uddyotakara, the two last do not by themselves cause 
doubt, unless there is the perception of common inconclusive 
features. Since the element perceived is associated with more 
than one object, it revives simultaneously two chains of ideas, 
between which the mind oscillates and the state of doubt 
arises.* Neither idea is integrated with the percept, though 
both are alternately suggested .3 The state of doubt is un¬ 
pleasantly toned and it arrests all activity. 4 

If one of the alternatives is suppressed, and the mind is 
inclined towards another, we have a case of uha, or conjecture, 
where we tentatively accept an alternative, s The suppression 
of one alternative is due to the strength of the other. If in 
a rice field we see a tall object, we conjecture that it is a tall 
man and not a tall post, since posts are not often met with 
in rice fields. While in the state of doubt, the two alternatives 
are equally probable ; in that of uha, one becomes more 
probable than the other. 

Another kind of doubtful state is mentioned, called 
anadhyavasaya, due to lapse of memory. We perceive a tree, 
but forget its name, and so ask " what may its name be ? ” * 
According to Sivaditya, we have here also two alternative 
suggestions, though they are not present to consciousness. 
If we become conscious of them, we have a state of doubt. 
PraSastapada, Sridhara and Udayana give a different account. 
It is said to be an indefinite perception of an object, either 
familiar or unfamiliar, due to absent-mindedness or desire 
for further knowledge. When a familiar object passes by 

* Tarkasamgraha, 64. V.S., ii. 2. 17. 

* Dolayamana ptatltit^ saihSaya^ (Gunaratna's Sa^davkanasamuccaya- 
vftti). 

3 LaugSk;i Bbiaskara defines the state of doubt as knowledge consisting 
in an alternation between various contradictory attributes. Tarkakaumndl; 
Ekasmin dharmipi viruddhantnakotikani jnamam, p. 7. Cp. also Tarka¬ 
samgraha, 64; Bhasdpariccheda, 129-130. 

* Praiastapada distinguishes two kinds of doubt, internal and external 
(P.P.. p. 174). 

5 Saptapadarthl, 68. 

‘ See Saptapadarthl, p. 69. Cp, Mitabhafiifl, Vizianagram skt series, p. 26: 
kim safiijfiako 'yam ity atrSpi, cutab panaso vety, vikalpasphuranSd anadhya- 
vasayopi, saifaSaya eva. 
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and we fail to notice it owing to absent-mindedness or inatten¬ 
tion, we have a case of anadhyavasaya, where we know that 
something passed, though we do not know what it is that 
passed. When the object is unfamiliar and we do not know 
its name, we have a state of imperfect knowledge, which is 
distinct from the state of ordinary doubt.* 

DouTjt is the impetus to investigation, for it creates a 
desire for what is not cognised. It precedes inference, though 
not perception or verbal knowledge. Doubt ends when our 
knowledge becomes precise. Doubt is not to be confused 
with error So long as we know that we do not know the 
nature of the object for certain, we have true knowledge or 
pratyaya. Doubt is incomplete knowledge, while error is 
false knowledge. 


XVII 

Fallacies 

The logic of the Nyaya elaborates the principles by which 
we acquire knowledge. It adopts the standpoint of natural 
science, and its laws are not precepts of conduct, but general 
statements based on the observation of the means by which 
man satisfies his intellectual needs Normally, knowledge is 
valid ; error is adventitious and arises when the conditions 
under which right cognition is produced fail. Fallacies occur 
when the normal working of the cognitive powers is interfered 
with. The Nyaya deals at great length with fallacies ; and 
it is not surprising, if we remember that liability of thought 
to error calls logic into existence. 

A good deal of attention is paid to jugglery with words, since logic 
aims at protecting us from the arts of the sophist. Tliree kinds of 
verbal quibbling (chala) are distinguished : (i) Vakchala. An ambigu¬ 
ous term is used and the person spoken to takes it in a sense different 
from that intended by the speaker. When one says, '' This boy is a 
navakambala,” possessed of a new blanket (or nine blankets), the 
quibbler replies, " No, he has not nine blankets, but only one.” 
(2) Sam&nyachala. A statement made with reference to a particular 
is extended to the whole class. When one says, " this Brahmin has 
learning and conduct." the quibbler objects that not all Brahmins 
possess learning and conduct. (3) Upacarachala. Here a figurative 


» P.P., pp. 182-183. 
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expression is taken literally. When one says, “ the scaffolds cry out,” 
ihe quibbler objects that inanimate objects like scaffolds cannot 
expected to cry out. 

Fallacies such as jati and nigrahasthSna relate to dialectic more 
than to logic. Logical fallacies occur in connection with the different 
members of the syllogistic argument. The fallacies of the minor term, 
paksabhasas, of the example. dfstantabhSsas, are not so important as 
the hetvabhasas, or fallacies of the middle term. Gautama < mentions 
five kinds of these: (i) SavyabhicS.ra, or the inconclusive, leading to 
more conclusions than one. From the ground of intangibility we may 
conclude either the etemality or the non-eternality of sound, since 
both eternal atoms and non-etemal cognitions are intangible. The 
middle term is not pervaded by the major. As the middle term is not 
uniformly concomitant with any one alternative, it is called anaik 3 .ntika 
in later logic. Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 

(a) sadharana, or the common, where the middle term is too wide; 

(6) asadharana, or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow ; (c) anupasamhaiin, or the indefinite, where the middle term 
cannot be verified.* (2) Viruddha, or the contradictory, is the reason 
which contradicts the proposition to be established.3 (3) Prakara- 

nasama, or the equivalent to the proposition, leads to no conclusion, 
since it raises the question which it is intended to answer. It puts 
forward one of two contrary characters, both of which are equally 
unperceived.4 Later logic brings it under satpratipaksa. It is also 
taken as a reason which is available for both sides when it becomes 
identical with savyabhicara.S (4) Sadhyasama gives a reason which 
is not different from what is to be proved and itself requires proof. 
It is a case of the unproved or the asiddha, of which different kinds 
are admitted : (a) svarupasiddhi, where the nature of the middle is 
absolutely unknown, as when we say sound is eternal because it is 
visible, where the visibilitj^ of sound is something absolutely unknown; 

(b) a^rayasiddhi, where the middle has no basis, as in the example, 
'■ there is no God since he has no body," where bodylessness has no 
substratum if there were no God; (c) anyathasiddhi, or that which is 
otherwise known.* (5) Kalatita, or the mistimed, is the reason 
adduced when the time is past. The argument that "sound is durable 


* i. 2. 4. See also V.S., iii. i. 15. Praiastapada mentions asiddha, or 
unproved; viruddha, or opposed; samdigdha, or doubtful; euid anadhyavasita, 
or unascertained (P.P., pp. 239-240). Dig^naga mentions fourteen kinds, 
and Bhasarvajha six. See also Tarkasarhgraha, 52. 

» Tarkasamgraha, 53. See also Vi^vanatha’s N.S. Vrtti, i. 2. 46. 

3 N.V., i. 2. 6. Vatsyayana (i. 2. 6) gives an example from the Yoga- 
bha^ya (iii. 13) to the effect that the two statements that (i) the world 
ceases from manifestation because it is not eternal, and (2) it continues to 
exist because it cannot be destroyed. See also Tarkasamgraha, 54. 

* N.B. and N.V., i. 2. 7. 5 Tarkasarhgraha, 55. 

* Va.caspati adds ekadeS 3 .siddhi, and Udayana adds vyapyatvdsiddhv 
where the concomitance is not known to be invariable. 
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because it is manifested by union as a colour," is an example of this 
fallacy. The colour of the jar is manifested when the latter comes 
into union with a lamp, though it existed before the union took place, 
and will continue to exist after the union has ceased. To argue on 
the analogy of colour that sound existed before the union of the drum 
and the stick, and will continue to exist after the union has ceased, is 
fallacious. The reason adduced is said to be mistimed, since sound is 
produced immediately after the union of the drum and the stick, 
while colour is manifested simultaneously with the union of the jar 
and the lamp. This fallacy is also called bS,dhita, where the middle 
term asserts something the opposite of which is ascertained to be true 
by other evidence. In later logic the list of fallacies is considerably 
developed. 


XVIII 

Truth 

The fact from which a theory of knowledge starts, is not 
that we have knowledge, but that we claim to have it. The 
task of the epistemologist is to investigate how far the claim 
can be sustained. In the theory of prama, or truth, the 
Naiya 3 dka sets out to inquire how far the claim which we 
implicitly grant is justified. He tries to show that the content 
of knowledge we acquire by means of the four pramanas has 
validity or normative necessity. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge comes into conflict with 
the scepticism of the Madhyamika doctrine, which holds that 
we do not know the essence of things, and our thought is so 
contradictory that it cannot be regarded as real. Against 
this, Vatsyayana urges that if the Madhyamika is certain that 
nothing exists, he allows the jjossibility of certainty to that 
extent at least and thus contradicts himself. If, however, 
there is no proof for the contention that nothing exists, if it 
is but an unwarranted assumption, then its opposite may be 
assumed. Again, he who denies the validity of the pramanas 
does so on the basis of some pramana or on no basis. If the 
latter, the argument is useless ; if the former, the validity of 
the pramana is accepted. Radical scepticism is unworkable. 
Everyone admits the principles of knowledge the moment 
he begins to think. Again, he who admits the functioning 
of thought must admit also the world of reeJity, for thought 
and reality are interdependent. Vatsyayana says ; "If an 
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analysis of things by thought is possible, then it is not true 
that the real nature of things is not apprehended; if, on the 
other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, then 
there can be no analysis of things by thought. So that to 
allege that ‘ there is analysis of things by thought and the 
real nature of things is not apprehended ’ involves a contra¬ 
diction in terms.” * Uddyotakara paraphrases it thus: ” If 
there can be analysis of things by thought, then things cannot 
be non-existent ; and if things are non-existent, then there 
can be no analysis of things by thought.” > The Nyaya 
believes that knowledge is significant of reality (arthavat).3 

Vatsyayana attacks the Vijnaiiavada view, that the objects 
of experience are mere strings of presentations. Things seen 
in dreams are refuted as unreal, since they are not experienced 
in waking consciousness. If there were not a sensible world 
of experience, dream states could not exist. The diversity 
of dreams can be traced to the diversity of their causes. 4 If 
there were not an existent reality, the difference between 
truth and error would be negligible, and there would be no 
explanation for the obvious facts that we cannot control our 
perceptions and have them at our pleasure. 5 Nor is the 
Naiyayika satisfied with the view that postulates objects, 
though of a momentary character. If the objects are the 
causes of our cognition, they must precede the effect. But, 
on the view of momentariness, the object which has produced 
the cognition has ceased to be in the next moment when it is 

‘ N.B , iv. 2. 27. • N.V., iv. 2. 27. 

1 The impossibility of certain knowledge is based by the Madhyamikas 
on the ground, among others, that perception can be neither prior to nor 
posterior to nor simultaneous with the objects of sense. If it is prior, then 
it cannot be the result of the contact of sense with its object; if it is 
posterior, then it cannot be said that the object of sense is established by 
perception. If perception were simultaneous with its object, then there 
need not be any order of succession in our cognitions, since there is no such 
order in their corresponding objects. Colour and smell can be perceived 
at the same time, which the Nyaya does not admit. What is true of per¬ 
ception applies to the other pramanas and their relation to prameya, or 
objects of knowledge as well. So these means of knowledge are both invalid 
and impossible. This objection against perceptual knowledge is set aside 
on the ground that the means of knowledge may precede its object as a 
drum precedes its sound, succeed as an illumination succeeds the sun, or are 
simultaneous with it as smoke synchronises with fire (N.B., ii. i. 8-19). 

« N.B., iv. 2. 33-34 and 37. 5 N.B., iv. 2. 26-37. 
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perceived; and this cannot be allowed, since perception is 
only of what is immediately present. To argue that the 
disappearance of the object synchronises with the emergence 
of perception, is of no avail, since we perceive the object as 
present and not as past. Even inference would be impossible * 
Again, cause and effect, being related to each other as con¬ 
tainer ■^d contained, must exist at the same time. The 
fundamental character of that which really is, as distinct 
from that which is only imagined to be, is found in its inde¬ 
pendence of all relation to the experience of a subject. What 
exists at all, exists equally whether it is experienced or not. 
Experience is a relation of one-sided dependence. For it to 
exist, things are necessary ; but for things to exist, no experi¬ 
ence is necessary. Thus the Naiyayika concludes that our 
ideas submit to an objective standard of facts relatively 
independent of the subject’s will and purpose.* The exist¬ 
ence of things does not depend on pramanas, though their 
existence as objects of cognition depends entirely on the 
operation of the pramanas. 

Pramanas are so called because they give us prama.3 
Udayana in his TatparyaparihuMhi says : “ Cognition of the 
real nature of things is prama, and the means of such know¬ 
ledge is pramana.” 4 What is the real nature (tattvam) of 
things ? “ It is nothing else but being or existence in the 

case of that which is and non-being or non-existence in the 
case of that which is not. 5 That is to say, when something 
that is, is apprehended as being or existent, so that it is 
apprehended as what it really is (yathabhutam) and not as 
something of a contrary nature (aviparitam), then, that 
which is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature of the 
thing : and analogously when a nonentity is apprehended as 
such, i.e. as what is not, as something of a contrary nature 

» See N.V., i. i. 37; iii. 2. 14. Uddyotakara observes: " In the 
syllogism, * sound is non-etemal, because it is a product like a pot,' pot, 
the instance, must contain non-etemality and productibility, and the former 
is posterior non-existence, the latter prior non-existence. How can the 
two coexist in a pot, if it is but momentary 7 ” 

* N.B.; ViSvanatha : N.S. Vrtti, iv. 2. 26 ff. 

s Fra, vedid ; m§,. knowledge (iv. 2. 29). 

4 YathSxtbSiiubhavab pramS, tatsadhanaih ca pramanam. 

s Satai ca sadbhavo 'aatai casadbhSvab- N.B., i. i. i. 
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—^then, that which is thus apprehended constitues the true 
nature of the thing.” * Aprama, bhrama, or mithyajnana, is 
the knowledge of a thing as it is not. It is that in which the 
thing is apprehended as what it is not,* as when we mistake 
the shell for silver. It is not mere absence of knowledge but 
positive error. 3 

Interrogation, doubt and the like have a place in the 
mental history of the individual, though the question of 
truth and falsity does not arise with regard to them. Judg¬ 
ment or assertion of a content, regardless of the person 
asserting, is the object of logical evaluation. All knowledge 
is of the form of judgment where we have in the subject the 
vi^esya, or the qualified and in the predicate, the vi^esana, 
or the qualification. In the Nyaya the judgment is analysed, 
not so much into subject and predicate as into substantive 
and adjective, the substantive being that which is charac¬ 
terised and the adjective that which characterises.4 All 
knowledge consists in comprehending the nature and qualities 
of objects. The subject tells us that a certain thing exists 
and the predicate determines further the nature of the given 
by specifying its properties. Where the determinations agree 
with the nature of the object, we have truth, or yathartha.5 
Every subject has some character in reality, and thought 
distinguishes the substantive and the adjective, and asserts 
that the two are found vmited in the world of reality. 

* N.B. and N.V., i. i. i. • N.B., i. z. 4. 

3 N.B,, iv. 2 I ; iv. 2. 35. 

* Cp. " We find that in every propo-sition we are determining in thought 
the character of an object presented to thought to be thus determined. 
Tn the most fundamental sense, then, we may speak of a determinandum and 
a determinans ; the determinandum is defined as what is presented to be 
determined or characterised by thought or cognition ; the determinans as 
what does characterise or determine in thought that which is given to be 
determined " (W. E. Johnson : Logic, i. p. 9). 

5 Tadvati tatprakarako’nubhavo yatharthal?, tadabhavavati tat- 
prakarako’nubhavo, (Tarkasamgraha, 35). Prakara is the 

name of the predicate, while the quality of the real denoted by the predicate 
is called vi^e^apa. Prakara refers to the cognition and viSe^apa to the 
object. Aunaih Bhattn raises the difficulty whether in the judgment, 
''jamess is in the jar,” jamess can be regarded as substantive and " jar ” 
as an adjective, and answers it by saying that the predicate need not always 
be an attribute but should only be related to the subject. Tadvati means 
tatsaihbandhavati. See also N.V., iii. 2. 42. 
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Prama^as are said to give us a knowledge of objects as they 
really are.* 

The relation between the object, jar, and our knowledge 
of the object, is not one of inherence (samavaya); for the 
knowledge pertaining to the object " jar ’* (ghatavi§ayaka- 
jii§Jia) is a quality (guna) of the self and not of the jar. Nor 
is it one of conjimction (saihyoga), for this relation holds only 
between substances, while knowledge is a quality. Yet there 
must be some relation between the object and the knowledge 
of the object, in order that the particular judgment and not 
any other should result. Hence the only possible determining 
cause (niyamaka) of our judgment is the nature of the jar 
itself (ghatasvarupa).’ TWs relation is called svarupasaih- 
bandha, which is defined in Bhimacarya's Nydyakoia as “ the 
relation which must be held to exist in a case where deter¬ 
minate knowledge or judgment (vi^i|tajnana) could not have 
been eftected by any other relation (samavaya or saihyoga).” * 
It is a relation sui generis between the object and the cognition.3 
The effect of knowledge, as distinct from the act or the process 
of knowledge, is neither the physical object in itself nor a 
merely mental state, it is the essence, or svarupa, or character, 
the what of the object known.4 If the object of knowledge 
in outer perception is the ph3rsical existent itself, then there 
can be no possibility of error. Everyone’s account of the 
object must be true. It is at variance with the facts to hold 
that when we think of the North Pole, it actually gets into 

> Pramapasya sakalapadarthavyavasthapakatvam (Vi^vaii 3 .tha's N.S. 
Vrtti, i. I. i). 

* Saihbandhaiitarepa viSi^tapratltijananayogyatvam. The obvious ob¬ 
jection to making the jar itself a sambandha, namely, that the distinction 
between the relation and the related thing is obliterated, is met by the fact 
that the jar as the jar is not the sambandha, but only the jar as the object 
of knowledge. 

3 Avacchedakatva is a case of svarupasambandha. In some cases it is 
the essential constitutive attribute of the individual which is non-existent. 
In the case of gbatSbhSva or absence of the jar, jamess is avacchedaka. 
Where there are both simple and complex attributes, the simpler attribute is 
the avacchedaka. Where the attribute is coextensive with the instances, we 
have a case of anatiriktavfttitva. The relation between knowledge and the 
object known is vi$ayatS. 

4 Cp. " Our data are simply character complexes, essences, logical entities, 
which are irresistibly taken to be the characters of the existents perceived 
or otherwise known " {Essays in Critical Realism, p. 5). 
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our consciousness. If it is a mere mental state, then sub¬ 
jectivism engulfs us. The object of knowledge is neither a 
physical existent nor a psychological existent, but the svarupa 
or the character of the object. In all knowledge we have 
this " what,” essence or character which claims to be real. 
Even in dreams we have the “ what,” but we discover that 
the dream objects have no existence. Their implicit affir¬ 
mation of reality is not justified. All Icnowledge is of svarupas, 
or character-complexes, together with an implicit attribution 
of existence. This implied belief is occasionally mistaken. 
Whether the content belongs to the object or not is not made 
known by the act of knowledge itself. The validity of know¬ 
ledge is not self-established (svatahpramanya),* The Nyaya 
holds that the validity of knowledge is not self-established, 
but is proved by something else (paratah pramana). While 
the Sariikhya thinks that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in the cognition itself, the Mimamsakas believe that validity 
is due to the cognition itself,* while invalidity is due to external 
causes, so that a cognition must be taken as true until it is 
proved to be otherwise. The Buddhists hold that invalidity 
belongs to all cognitions, and validity will have to be estab¬ 
lished by some other means. Against all these, the Naiyayika 
contends that validity and invalidity are established by some¬ 
thing independent of the cognition itself. If every cognition 
were self-evident, there would be no possibility of doubt.3 
So validity is determined by an appeal to facts. Suppose we 
perceive an object, we cannot be immediately certain that the 
object we perceive is of the same size and shape as it seems 

• Cp. Drake: " All cognitive experiences are knowledge of, not pos¬ 
session of, the existent known (if it is an existent); their validity mnst be 
tested by other means than the intuition of the moment" iPritical Realism, 
P- 32). 

* For them the truth of the Vedas is self-evident, requiring no ex¬ 
ternal sanction to prove their claim to obedience, while for the NaiyS.- 
yikas the authoritativeness of the Vedas depends on God’s authorship 
of them. 

♦ Siddhantamuhtavali, 136. " If the validity of a cognition were self- 

apprehended, then there would be no doubt in regard to a cognition produced 
by practice. For if, in this case, the cognition and its validity are cognized, 
how can there be doubt? If, on the other hand, the cognition is not 
cognised, then, in the absence of the knowledge of something possessing 
a- quality, how can there be doubt? Hence the validity of cognition is a 
matter of inference (anume3ram)." 
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to have. We perceive that the sun is moving while it does 
not. So perception or immediate knowledge of an object does 
not carry with it an assurance of its own validity. The 
validity of our knowledge can only be arrived at by a mediate 
process of reflection.* What is true of perception is also true 
of knowledge gained through other means. 

The Ny£ya considers a number of objections to this theory. How 
can a pramana which gives us knowledge of an object, itself become 
an object of another pram&na ? Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so also a means of knowledge is an instrument when 
it establishes an object, but an object when it is itself to be established. 
VStsj'ayana says : " buddhi, or apprehension, is pramana, or the means 
of cognising things ; it is prameya when it is itself cognised." » If 
it is said that a means of knowledge does not require another means 
of knowledge for its establishment, but is self-established, then even 
the object of knowledge may be thus self-established, and pramauas 
become superfluous. It is objected that if the validity of knowledge 
is apprehended by some other knowledge, and if the validity of the 
latter is proved by some other, then we are led to an infinite regress.3 
If we stop anywhere in the middle, the pramai^ia is not proved. The 
Naiyfl 3 dka does not regard this as a serious objection since it is purely 
theoretical. For all practical purposes, we assume the validity of 

• Tarhabha^a says : " The cognition is apprehended by sense-perception 
. . . while its validity is apprehended by means of inference. A man seeking 
for water has the perception of water. The exertion he puts forth is either 
fruitful or not. From the fruitulness of the cognition its validity is 
inferred, for that which is not valid does not give rise to fruitful exertion." 

* N.B., ii. I. i6. Vatsyayana uses the illustration of lamplight, which 
is said to illumine itself and other objects. '* In the case of the lamplight, 
it is found that while it is itself visible it is also the means by which we see 
other visible things, and thus it comes to be called the object or the means 
of cognition according to circumstances" (N.B., ii. i. 19). Nagarjuna 
objects that a lamp cannot illumine itself, since there is no darkness in it. 
It illumines objects by removing the darkness that covers them {Mddhya- 
mika Karika, vii). VatsySyana’s view is not to be confused with the 
Vedantic position of the self-evident character of the pramanas. The same 
pram&us. does not reveal the object as well as its own validity. XJddyota- 
kara explains that the lamplight is pramana in relation to objects, while 
it is itself established by another perception by means of its contact with 
the optic nerve, so that one pramana may be established by another 
(N.V., ii. I. 19). See also N.V.T.T., ii. i. 19. 

3 This objection is identical with Nagarjuna's in Vigrahavy&veartant 
Karika.'^ See History of Indian Logic, p. 257. See also N.B., ii. i. 17-18. 
Sri Har^a quotes Dharmaklrti, the Buddhist logician, to the effect, "For 
him who does not accept the cognition sis directly cognised by itself the 
cognition of the thing cannot be established." See Khatydana, i. 3. 
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pramainas and need not go about validating one pramHij^a by another 
endlessly. < In the case of clear cognitions, as when we see a fruit in 
our hand, we have no doubt about the validity of the cognition. We 
have certain knowledge of the object through one cognition. In the 
vase of doubtful cognitions we seek the aid of further cognitions to 
determine the validity of the present one, and when we come across 
a perfectly valid cognition, we cease to search. There are certain 
pramanas which require a knowledge of themselves to prove their 
objects and lead to practical action ; and there are others which prove 
their objects without any knowledge of themselves. Smoke must be 
known before it can lead to a knowledge of fire, but sense-organs give 
us a knowledge of objects even when they are not themselves per-, 
ceived or known. We may know sense-organs by other means, but 
that knowledge is unnecessary. 

The Naiyayika holds that we cannot straightaway know 
whether our cognitions correspond to reality or not. We 
have to infer this correspondence from its capacity to lead to 
successful action. All knowledge is an incitement to action. 
It tells us that the object is desirable or undesirable or neither. 
The self is not a purely passive spectator interested in the mere 
contemplation of things. It is anxious to attain desirable 
objects and avoid undesirable ones. Thinking is but an 
episode in the conduct of life. “ Knowledge is apprehension 
exciting desire and leading to action.”» The Naiyapka 
agrees with the school of Pragmatists in his view that know¬ 
ledge has its basis in the vital needs of hvunan nature, and 
jssues in a volitional reaction. The agreement of our ideas 
with objects can be ascertained through their capacity to 
lead to successful action (pravrttisamarthyam).3 It is there- 
■^ore obvious that the relation of ideas to objects is one of 
correspondence and not necessarily resemblance. The Naiya¬ 
yika makes the truth of our ideas depend on their relations 
to facts, and holds that the relation is one of agreement or 
correspondence, which we infer from the working of ideas, 4 

* N.V.T.T., ii. I. ig. * N.B., i. i. 2. 

3 N.S'., i. I. 17. See also N.B. and N.V., i. i i, and Kusumafljali, 
iii. 18. 

♦ Cp. the distinction between resemblance and corresp>ondence, the copy 
and the picture theories of truth, in McTaggart's The Nature of Existence, ii, 
It is interesting to notice that the Critical Realists, whose analysis of know¬ 
ledge is similar to that of the Nyaya, adopt the same device to overcome 
this difiSculty. The question whether we have any right to believe in the 
existence of physical objects is answered thus: " Our instinctive (and 
practically inevitable) belief in the existence of the physical world ateut 
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Strictly speaking, the idea is said to be true if it leads to 
the perceptions demanded by the idea, and enables us to act 
on the environment successfully. According to the Pram§.n- 
yavada of Tattvacintamaiji, the validity of cognitions is estab* 
lished through inference. When we see a horse, we have first 
of all ajcognition of the form, “ This is a horse," followed by 
a vague idea, " I have seen a horse " ; and it is when one 
goes near it and actually feels it, that he infers the validity 
of his cognition ; and if the expected perceptions do not 
arise, he infers that the cognition is mistaken. We see water 
and go near it, and if it answers our needs we call our per¬ 
ception of water valid, since what is not true does not induce 
successful activity.* When our desires are met, we become 
cognisant of the validity of our knowledge. Thus from conse¬ 
quences we infer causes. This theory of truth is an induction 
from positive instances of the successful leading of valid 
knowledge and negative instances of the unsuccessful leading 
of invalid knowledge. 

This workability is only the test of truth and not its con¬ 
tent. Some advocates of pragmatism are, however, of the 
opinion that the practical effects are the whole of truth, a 
view which has the support of Buddhist logicians. The 
latter hold that “right knowledge is uncontradicted know¬ 
ledge. That which enables us to attain the object observed 
is uncontradicted knowledge.” » To attain the object is to 
act successfully in regard to it and imderstand its nature. 3 

us is pragmatically justifiable. This realm of appearance {i.e. what appears, 
what is given) might conceivably be merely the visions of a mind in an 
empty world. But we instinctively feel these appearances to be the 
characters of real objects. We react to them as if they had an existence 
of their own, even when we are asleep or forgetting them. We find that 
this belief, those reactions work ” (£ssays in Critical Realism, p. 6). 

‘ Purvotpannaih jalajnanam prama, saphalapravrttijanakatvatyan 
naivam tan naivaih yathS aprama (Annam Bhatta's Dlpika, 63). 

* Dharmottara: Nydyabinduilka, i. " Avisaiiivadakaih jfianaih sam- 
yagjfianam . . . pradarSitam artham prapayan saibvadaka ucyate." 

s Pravartakatvam eva prapakatvam . . . pravartakatvam api prav^tti- 
vi$ayapravartakatvam eva. Dharmottara thinks that the object attained 
is not identical with the object known, though they belong to the same 
series. Though the Buddhists cannot admit the Ny&ya view of the relation 
of facts and ideas, they accept arthasiddbi, or attainment of the object, or 
practical efficiency (arthakriya.samartbyam} as the test of truth, and indulge 
in vague phrases of similarity of ideas to objects as arthasSrfipyam asya 
pramfipam {Nydyabindu, i. i). 
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For the Naiyayika, truth is not mere workability, though it 
is known by it. Truth is prior to verification. A judgment 
is true, not because it is verified; but it is verified because 
it is true. Several objections to this theory are considered by 
the Naiya 5 dka. We cannot be sure that our desires are 
realised. Cases of illusory satisfaction aure not imheard of. 
In dreams we have instances of apparent satisfaction, but 
that does not mean that dream states are to be regarded as 
valid. The Naiyayika answers that what counts is not the 
mere feeling of successful activity, but the feeling of a normal 
healthy mind, which must support past experiences of success¬ 
ful activity. It is neither the vividness of the mental state 
nor the feeling of satisfaction, but conformity with experience 
as a whole. The objects of dreams cannot be fitted into 
the space-time framework of experience, and are therefore 
imaginary. 

Prior to fruition, our knowledge cannot be ascertained to be valid. 
So we cannot have that confidence without which no endeavour is 
possible. A valid knowledge of objects is the precondition of success¬ 
ful activity, and prior to successful activity we cannot have true 
knowledge of objects.* Uddyotakara urges that this question of the 
relative priority of activity and knowledge is meaningless, in view of 
the beginninglessness of the world. Besides, knowledge of the object, 
and not of the validity of knowledge, is necessary for action. So far 
as familiar objects are concerned, the difficulty does not arise. In 
situations presenting novel features, where a mere application of 
precedents is insufficient, we experiment even with inadequate know¬ 
ledge. We act, sometimes, to verify hypotheses. Life generally 
moves on the basis of assumptions, and it is not possible to weigh 
every suggested line of action in a fine balance of logic before acting 
on it. Pressure of practical necessities compels us to act on ideas 
even when their evidence is incomplete. Objects of religious belief 
determine our action, even though they lie beyond the range of reason. 
The Naiyayika admits that there are cases where complete verifi¬ 
cation is not possible. Whether we shall attain heaven or not through 
the performance of agnihotra cannot be ascertained until we die. 
He that will act only when he can fully comprehend, must have either 
a very long head or a very short life. 

In this difficulty, Dharmottara makes a distinction between the right 
knowledge which is the immediate antecedent of attainment (arthakriyi- 
nirbhuam) and that which leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
stages (arthakriyasamarthe ca pravartakam). The first leads directly to 
action and cannot be an object of inquiry. See Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
on i. I. I. 

VOL. II. 9 
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Later NaiyS.yikas, like V£caspati and Udayana, admit the self- 
evident character (svata]bpr&m3.9yam) of some forms of valid know¬ 
ledge. Inference free from all error and inconsistency and comparison 
(upam§na) based on essential resemblance are, according to Vacaspati, 
of self-evident validity, since there is rational necessity binding the 
cognition and the objects. In the case of sense-perception and verbal 
testimony, we cannot be equally certain. > Udayana admits Vacaspati's 
contention, and argues that besides inference and comparison, self- 
consciousness (anuvyavasaya) and internal as well as external per¬ 
ception of mere existence (dharmijnana) possess self-evident validity. * 


XIX 

Error 

Prama, or valid knowledge, is distinguished from doubt 
(sarii^aya) and erroneous knowledge (viparyaya), where the 
ideas do not lead to successful action. Illusions and hallucina¬ 
tions fail to realise their ends, i.e. do not fulfil the expectations 
roused by them. We become conscious of error when the 
demands of our ideal past are not met by the present. We see 
a white object and take it to be silver, pick it up and find it to 
be a piece of shell. The new experience of the shell contradicts 
the expectation of silver. According to the Nyaya, all error 
is subjective. Vatsyayana says : " What is set aside by true 
knowledge is the wrong apprehension, not the object." 3 
Uddyotakara observes, taking the mirage as an instance, 
" the object all the while remains what it actually is: In 
regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object: it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering : the error lies in the cognition : as it is the cognition 
which instead of appearing as the cognition of the flickering 
rays, appears as the cognition of water, i.e. as the cognition 
of a thing as something which it is not.” 4 Water is not 
absolutely non-existent, as a flower in the sky, but is not 
existent here and now, though it is imagined to exist. The 
rays are the cause of the illusion, though not the object of 

• N.V.T.T.. i. I. I. 

* For a searching criticism of the Nyiya theory of truth, see KhaV'icma, 
i. I 3 -M. 

} N.B., iv. 2. 35. 


4 N.V., i. I. 4. 
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the illusory perception of water. The realism of the Nya}^ 
is here slightly modified, since it cannot account for the rise 
of illusions on the view that the world of experienced things 
with all their peculiar qualities exists independently of any 
relation to the experiencing subject. All erroneous cognition 
has some basis in reality. Vatsyayana says : " No wrong 
apprehension is entirely baseless.” * Error is the apprehension 
of an object as other than what it is. This view of anyatha- 
khyati is supported not only by the Nyaya but also by the 
Jaina logicians, and Kumarila. 

The Naiyayikas repudiate other theories of error,* which are more 
metaphysical than logical. The Sautrantikas hold that in error there 
is a wrong superposition (aropa) of something which is a form of 
cognition (jfianakara) on an external object. The Yogacaras do not 
admit extra-mental realities, yet for all practical purposes objects are 
admitted to be real, thanks to the tendencies of beginningless avidyS. 
Error consists in the superposition of the form of cognition on such 
objects.3 We know that a cognition is erroneous, since it is sublated 
by another apprehension * and is devoid of practical efficiency (artha- 
kriyakiritva). In the apprehension ” this is silver,” what is sublated 
is not silver but tliisness (idanta), for, in the judgment a form of 
cognition ” silver ” is attributed to the " this ” ; in the sublative 
judgment " this is not silver,” we sublate the " this ” and not the 
" silver,” for, to deny the latter is to deny its existence as a form of 
cognition. This is the view of JnanakarakhyS.ti, according to which 
a form of cognition is wrongly referred to an external object. When 
the illusion is off, the external reference of silver is denied. This view 
is a corollary from the general metaphysical position of the Yogacaras, 
that there is no real difference between the self, the object of know¬ 
ledge and knowledge. The Naiyayika objects that, on the Yogacara 
view, our cognitions should take the form of not " this is silver ” but 
“ I am silver,” which is not the case. The Yogacaras cannot account 
for the distinction between truth and error. Subjectivism vitiates the 
whole position. Sweetness is in the honey and bitterness in the gall, 
and these qualities are not purely imaginary. The Nyaya formula, 
that error is the apprehension of a thing as what it is not, is applicable 
even on the Yogacara view. 5 The Madhyamikas hold the asatkhyS.ti 
view, that there is only non-being (asat), and that all perception of 
internal and external objects is erroneous. Non-existent silver mani¬ 
fests itself as existent, thanks to our cognitive mechanism. The 

' N.B., iv. 2. 35. » N.V.T.T., i. i. 2. 

3 Anadyavidy 3 .vSsaiiSropitamalikain bahyam, tatra jnanakS.rasyaropah 
{Bhamatl, i. i. i). 

4 Bhamatl. Balavad badhakapratyayavaiat. 

3 Aniruddha on S.P.S., i. 42 ; Nyayamattjari, p. 178 
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Naiy&}dka objects that the incorrect apprehension of silver in a shell 
is produced not by nothing but by something in the piece of shell. 
If illusions are not excited by external stimuli and have no objective 
basis, we cannot distinguish one illusion from another. A non-existent 
thing cannot produce any effect. Erroneous cognitions cannot be 
traced to residual impressions which are not possible without real 
objects.* The Advaita adopts the anirvacaniyakhyati. Whatever is 
manifested in a cognition is the object of that cognition. In the 
illusion of silver, silver appears to consciousness and is cognised ; 
otherwise we shall have no reason to say that it is the illusion of silver 
and not of something else. But the silver so cognised is neither real 
nor unreal nor both real and unreal. If real, the cognition would be 
valid ; if unreal, no activity will be induced ; if both unreal and real, 
then two contradictory qualities will subsist in one and the same 
entity. Its nature is really indefinable or anirvacaniya. This in¬ 
explicable silver is produced through avidya with the help of residual 
traces of the past cognitions of silver revived by the perception of the 
similarity of silver with the object with which the defective sense- 
organ is in contact. According to the Advaita, the illusion is a presen- 
tative cognition produced by an object actually present to conscious¬ 
ness. Silver is present at the time and place when and where the 
illusion is produced. Otherwise the illusion is not a presentation. 
This presented silver lasts as long as the illusion lasts. The NaiySyika 
objects that, if the illusory object of silver is created in the absence 
of silver, then we could see anything of which we have an idea, and 
there could be no difference between image and percept. The Naiyayika, 
however, congratulates himself on the fact that this view can be 
brought under his anyathakhyiti, since an indefinable object appears 
to consciousness as real.* AkhySti (or vivekSkhyati), or non-dis¬ 
crimination, is the name given to Prfibhakara's view of error. The 
difference between the piece of shell we see and the silver we imagine 
is not noticed, and we say " this is silver.” The sublating cognition 
does not contradict the illusion, but simply recognises the distinction 
between the perceived and the remembered elements of the erroneous 
cognition. Against this view, the Nyaya urges that, as long as the 
illusion lasts, there is an actual presentation or perception of silver, 
and not a mere representation. We are conscious of silver as some¬ 
thing presented to consciousness here and now, and not as something 

> If illusions are not produced by external objects, then there is no 
difference between dreamless sleep and illusions except that in the latter 
we have consciousness and in the former not. PrameyakamalanArt&'^ia, 
pp. 13 ff.; Nyayantafijari, pp. 177-178. 

» RamUnuja, criticising the Advaita view, asks. What is the cause of the 
production of the indefinable silver at the time of the illusion? The 
cognition of silver cannot produce the object, since the latter is the cause 
of the former. It cannot be due to a defect in the sense-mechanism, since 
the sense-organs do not produce effects in the outward objects. Senses 
cause knowledge and not objects of knowledge. 
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perceived in the past and remembered now. Non-discrimination at 
the time of the illusion cannot induce action. The nature of obscura¬ 
tion of memory (smiiipramosa) is not clearly stated. So it must be 
said that our immediate perceptual consciousness is itself infected 
with error.* 

The Nyiya theory of anyatbS.khy&ti is criticised by the other 
schools, notably the Advaita Vedanta.^ Silver existing at some other 
time and place cannot be an object of perception, since it is not present 
to the senses. If it is said to be recalled to consciousness, then even 
in inference of fire from smoke, fire may be said to be recalled to con¬ 
sciousness, and there would be no need for inference at all. Again, to 
what does the otherwiseness (anyathatva) refer ? It cannot refer to 
the cognitive activity, where the substratum shell cannot impart its 
own form to a cognition which apprehends silver; not to the result 
of the cognitive activity, since a presentation does not differ essentially 
whether it is valid or invalid ; not to the object of cognition which is 
the shell, which cannot identify itself with or transform itself into 
silver. If the shell is absolutely different from silver, then it cannot 
be identified witli it; if it is both different and not different, then 
even judgments like “ the cow is shorthomed ” would be illusory. 
If the shell actually transforms itself into silver, then the cognition of 
silver is not invalid and cannot be sublated. If it is said that it is 
a momentary transformation for the time the illusion lasts, then the 
perception of silver must be had even by those who do not suffer from 
any sense defects.3 


XX 

General Estimate of Nyaya Epistemology 

The Nyaya view of knowledge as an attribute of the soul, 
which copies reality, seems to common sense too simple to need 

» J-yasirnhasuri mentions the theory of alaukikarthakhyati, which 
Jayanta attributes to a Mlmaihsaka. According to it, in the illusory 
cognition of silver, the object of the illusion is silver, which is different from 
the ordinary (laukika) silver. What serves our practical needs is laukika, 
and what does not is alaukika. Even alaukika silver induces some activity. 
The Naiyayika asks whether we have any knowledge of alaukika silver and 
what becomes of it the moment we realise our mistake. Prabhacandra, in 
his Prameyahamalamaviavia, mentions prasiddharthakhyati as the view 
supported by Bhaskara and the followers of the S£ihkhya. According to it, 
the object of illusory cognition is not a non-existent thing, but an existent 
object established by knowledge. Water is the object of the illusion of 
water, and when this illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition 
of the rays of the sun, the latter cognition has for its object the rays of the 
sun. This view is not satisfactory, since it makes all cognitions valid 
(Ny&yamafijari, pp. 187-188; PrameyahamalamartS.if 4 *, i) 

> See Veddntaparibha?a, i s Vivarapapranteyasathgraha, p. 33. 
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any justification ; yet this apparently innocent view involves 
assumptions that have been uncritically accepted. In its 
hostility to Buddhist subjectivism the Nyaya insists that 
things are the ground of logical truth, that the external world 
exists apart from our knowledge of it and determines that 
knowledge, that our ideas correspond to things. It divides 
the real into two compartments of subjects and objects, and 
thus transforms the ordinary assumptions of common sense 
into a metaphysical theory which is inadequate to the facts 
of consciousness as well as the demands of logic. The main 
assumptions which vitiate the epistemology of the Nyaya 
are : (i) that self and not-self are sharply separated from one 
another, ( 2 ) that consciousness is the result of the causal 
action of the not-self on the self, ( 3 ) that knowledge is a 
property of the self. In spite of these metaphysical prejudices, 
the Nyaya contains fruitful suggestions by which its defects 
may be overcome. So long as the Nyaya gives an account 
of what is immediately experienced in the act of knowledge, 
it is on secure ground ; but when it tries to offer a metaphysical 
explanation, in terms which take us behind the ultimate fact 
of knowledge, it is open to criticism. That we have a direct 
awareness of the world which is not a mere putting together 
of abstract particulars but a complex cosmos with terms and 
relations, particulars and universals, that our ideas have 
working value, are views warranted by experience. The 
fundamental mistake of the Nyaya is the mistake of Locke, 
and other empirical thinkers who regard the individual as one 
natural unit and the world as another. This mechanical view, 
however legitimate for the limited purposes of daily life and 
psychology, is not ultimately defensible. The problem for 
logic is not so much the genesis of knowledge as its nature. 
We cannot hope to determine the nature of knowledge by 
trying to go behind it and observe the manner of its coming 
to be. When the Naiyayika regards consciousness as a pro¬ 
duct or a resultant, he is tr 3 dng to get behind the process of 
knowing. 

If the self and the not-self are sharply separated from 
one another, and if consciousness is but the result of the 
causal action of the not-self on the self, as Locke and Descartes, 
Hume and Kant thought, then all the contents of conscious- 
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ness are purely subjective states of the knowing individual. 
Events of the world of not-self cannot form part of the know¬ 
ledge which belongs to the self; and if knowledge reproduces 
reality, it can only contain copies of real events and not the 
events themselves. When we divide the subject from the 
object, the question of building the bridge from the one to 
the other becomes difficult. Either we have to hold that the 
object is the creation of the subject or that there is no object 
at all. Whether we say that the object is taken into con¬ 
sciousness, or is mirrored in it, or represented by a sketch or 
an outline, whatever view of the relation of knowledge to 
object we may adopt, it becomes impossible for us to be 
certain that the world is as we perceive it. So long as the 
two are external to each other, as one piece of matter is 
external to another, we can never be sure that our ideas 
correctly represent objects, or that they represent objects at 
all. We cannot compare our cognitions with reality, since 
the latter is external to thought. Nothing but thought itself 
is known directly, and we cannot compare the thought with 
the real, since only one of the terms is given, and the act of 
comparison implies that both the terms should be given. If 
anything can compare the idea on the one side and the object 
on the other, it must be consciousness *; but such a con¬ 
sciousness must include both the idea and the object. 

If truth means agreement of ideas with reality, and if 
reahty is defined as that which is external to thought, what 
is not and cannot be in thought or made up of thought, then 
truth-seeking is a wild-goose chase. Thought seeks an end 
which could never conceivably be attained, nay, an end of 
which no clear notion could be formed. The Naiyayika faces 
the conclusion that the goal of thought, i.e. the attainment 
of truth, cannot be directly realised. He holds tlrat for a 
finite mind the goal of thought is beyond attainment. W^e 
have to be content with the lower ideal of acquiring confi¬ 
dence in the working value of our ideas. Serviceability or 

• Professor Alexander holds that consciousness and reality are independent 
things, and the relation between them is that of compresence. The two 
happen to be together, though they are separate in the world. But what 
is the nature of this consciousness ? Consciousness is always of something, 
and it does not tell us about the existence of an object outside and inde¬ 
pendent of it. 
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practical efficiency generates this feding of con&icnce. This 
workability does not, however, justify the Nyaya assumption 
that ideas work because they are in accord with reality. * 
The Buddhist logicians who adopt the same test of truth 
derive a different conclusion from it; and it must be said that 
the Buddhist view is more logical. The content of truth is 
not coftespondence of knowledge with objects which are but 
ideal, but verification by experioice.* Ideas prompt us to 
activity, and when we realise our desires their claim to truth 
is granted. Our dreams are declared to be illusory, since 
activities based on them fail to achieve the ends. Suppose 
we dream something, dig up our field and light on a treasure, 
then our dream is true, whether or not it accords with reality. 
It is clear that the best grotmded and the most certain of our 
knowledge has a possibility of error. No belief of ours is so 
firmly grounded that there does not remain at least a bare 
chance of its being false. While it is possible to lead some 
sort of existence, depending on this pragmatic test, we cainnot 
have complete satisfaction. What serves one need may not 
serve another; and we are interested in the vital logical 
need to know reality, which cannot be met The Nyaya, 
which is anxious to save us from Buddhist subjectivism, has 
not provided us with a more satisfactory view of reality. 
When the patent fact of our knowledge of the external world 
is not accounted for by the Nyaya theory, it must return 
upon its initial assumptions and examine them in the light 
of the analysis of the fact of knowledge itself. 

While it is qmte true that things may be real without 
being consciously present to my or your experience and do 
not begin to exist when you or I become aware of them, still 
it cannot be said that real existence is independent of all 
experience. The relation between knowledge and its object 
is called in Nyaya the svarupa-sambandha. The object 
apprehended determines the knowing process. Cognition is 

* Cp. Broad : " It does not in the least matter to science what is the 
inner nature of a term, provided it will do the work that is required of it. 
If we can give a definition of points which will make them fulfil a certain 
pair of conditions, it will not matter though points themselves should turn 
out to be entities of a very difierent kind from what we had supposed them 
to be " (Scientific Thought, p. 39). 

* Nyayabindu, p. 103 ; and NySyabindttflkd, p. 6. 
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consciousness of an object.^ Madhusudana Sarasvati * quotes 
from Udayana that " Cognitions by themselves formless are 
specified only by their objects. That is to say, the objects 
are the only specifications of cognitions." All cognitions are 
qualified or characterised by certain things as " This is an 
inkstand." " That is a tablecloth.” If the object known is 
entirely outside the process, then the correspondence notion 
of truth will have to be adopted ; but its svarupa is said to 
be within the process, though the object-in-itself is not identical 
with the knowledge of it. According to this view, knowledge 
does not produce objects; nor does it correspond to them, 
but it apprehends them. It is therefore wrong to hold that 
the object lies outside the boundaries of knowledge, and what 
can be known of it is either its effect or its copy in the con¬ 
sciousness of the subject. Whether we perceive, conceive or 
remember an outer object or an inner state, what we perceive, 
conceive or remember is the object itself, which is independent 
of the knowledge process. The Nyfiya theory of our immediate 
and direct awareness of reality is inconsistent with its other 
assumption, that subject and object are substances which are 
isolated from one another. Nothing stands between the 
cognising subject and the cognised object. The two, subject 
and object, are inseparably connected. One cannot be 
reduced to the other. The Nyaya is right in repudiating 
subjectivism, that the objects are the creations of the subject’s 
fancy. The object is not brought into being by the subject’s 
knowdng process. Even iiniversal relations are said to be 
given to and not created by the subject. Sense-data do not 
appear as disconnected particles, but as possessed of certain 
I^operties and qualities. Only, according to later Nyaya, 
the universal or the basis of identity is known through non- 
sensuous (alaukika) mental functioning. A large part of the 
experiences that enter into our knowledge is non-sensuous in 
character. The constraining power of reality is admitted by 
the Naiyayika. The necessity of our experience is not imposed 
by the subject, but is due to the necessity of the world. . The 
real is not intrinsically divided into the two, selves and the 
world. The prerequisite of all thinking is the undivided 


« N.B., iv. 2. 29. 


* Advaitasiddki, i. ao. 
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reaUty from which subject and object are derived by a process 
of abstraction. It is true that abstractions play a large part 
in our lives, but yet reality in itself, on which our theory of 
knowledge ^ould take its stand, the primary ontological fact, 
is consciousness fcaitanya). A metaphysical investigation of 
the nature and conditions of knowledge reveals to us the 
universality of consciousness. It is the basis and creator of 
aU things, and it is risky to represent consciousness in a semi- 
materialised image. It is not a compoimd, though our world 
may be concrete enough. Our analysis into selves and objects 
is relative to our practical needs; but this complex cosmos 
is based on a reaHty which is intrinsically undivided. The 
real when thought out assumes this aspect. It is not possible 
for us to give an intellectual account of reality apart from 
intellectual discrimination ; yet our ideas deal with a reality 
to which no one of our distinctions is essential. The only 
absolute, then, is the undivided reality of consciousness, 
which the Naiyayika ignores in favour of a plurality of souls 
and material objects. 

While reality is caitanya, or consciousness, truth, which 
logicians aim at, is something different, since logic assmnes 
the distinction between subject and object, and its impulse 
can be satisfied only if the world of selves and objects is 
organised into a coherent whole. The Nyaya, in spite of its 
allegiance to the correspondence notion, grasps the more 
adequate character of the coherence theory. It regards all 
forms of knowledge as parts of one whole, each having its 
function through its place in the whole, and having no justifi¬ 
cation beyond what it can claim as part of that whole. The 
validity of any pramana is established through other prama^as.^ 
The different Idnds of knowledge are interrelated. AU know¬ 
ledge has mediate necessity. When the Naiya 5 dka warns us 
against the feeling of satisfaction which dreamers and lunatics 

• We perceive an object, and the validity of this perceptioni s established 
through inference and perception of the validity of the factors involved 
in it—sense-organs, objects, contact between the two, and the resulting 
act of cognition. The sense-organ is established by inference as the recipient 
of one class of external stimuli; objects are established by sense-perception ; 
contact is inferred from the non-perception of distinctions ; and the resulting 
act of cognition is perceived by the self through its contact with manas and 
intimate relation with the cognition (N B. ii. i. ig). 
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have, and asks us to take into account the feeling of a nonnal 
healthy-minded individual, he is surrendering his theory of 
correspondence. The normal individual is not he who has 
the support of the majority. Some illusions may be normal 
in this sense, but they are not therefore true. The social 
1 factor simply distinguishes purely imaginary experiences 
from those which have more objectivity about them. By 
comparing our observations with those of others, we can get 
a working certainty, sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
What others perceive no less than ourselves, what is perceived 
by us identically at different places and times, may be looked 
upon as true and real. The demands of science require us to 
check our ordinary perceptions. Though we perceive the 
movement of the sim across the sky, science tells us that the 
earth revolves round the sun. More elementary and dis- 
connected experiences are to be interpreted in the light of 
more unified and systematised experiences. The standard is 
set by the latter. Truth depends not so much on the object 
as on its capacity to fit into the space-time scheme. The 
structure of reality must be capable of accommodating the 
truth. It is assumed that the space-time continuity has a 
systematic nature. The Nai 3 ^yika who adopts the pragmatic 
test is bound to hold that our views of reality are relative to 
our purposes. Knowledge of an object is just its meaning 
for our present needs. In practical life we are not concerned 
about the essences of objects but only their meaning for us. 
To say that for all men stones are hard and fires are hot 
means that these objects have the same meaning for us. 
Practically justified correspondence is the Naiya 5 dka’s mean¬ 
ing of truth, and ever so many illusions normal to all individuals 
and the race are true by this criterion. Nor is this test 
capable of use with regard to events in the past and the future. 
Though our truths are relative, they are not all of equal 
value. The highest truth is that which satisfies the vital 
logical need of understanding the world as a whole. The ideal 
experience which comprehends the nature of reality as it is, 
including both the finite subjects and the environment, is the 
absolute standard of truth. Not in the sense that many men 
have attained to it, but in the sense that when one attains 
the logical view, he will realise it as the truth. True normality 
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cannot be ascertained by a counting of heads.* The mere 
fact that the large majority of men believe in the pluralistic 
view does not indicate anjrthing else than the practical value 
of that conception. Truth and imtruth are not questions to 
be decided by a plebiscite. If the majority of men have 
an attack of jatmdice, the nature of truth does not alter. 
Truth is that which reveals itself to those who have sounded 
the depths of experience. The Naiyasdka admits the higher 
validity of ar$ajfiana, or the wisdom of the seers. He asks 
us to judge our experiences by the achievement of individuals 
who have better comprehended the nature of reality. Truth, 
like goodness and beauty, is an achievement of the individual 
mind, and in another sense it is a revelation to the human 
mind of a world unrealised as yet but awaiting realisation in 
and through a fuller experience. We do not so much con¬ 
struct truth as find it. Yet the Naiyayika again and again 
slips into the point of view of the psychologist who assumes 
that souls and matter are conditions which bring about know¬ 
ledge. The relativity of knowledge to our ends does not confirm 
the absolute division between subject and object which the 
Nyaya assumes. It implies faith in the demands of our nature 
and in the possibility of their satisfaction. That the nature 
of the real is adapted to the needs of human action, shows 
the essential interrelatedness of the two aspects of reality, 
minds and their environment. The manifest pluralism and 
the unrelatedness of things is only apparent. The conception 
of a plurality of reads externally related to one another must 
yield place to the idea of the essential unity of the world. 

In accordance with the implications of the instrumental 
and relative character of all thought, the Naiyayika should 
admit the relative nature of the ideal of truth itsdf. Logical 
truth, which is reality conceived as a system of interrelated 


* Cp. " Does the truth of the fact that a blind man has missed the perfect 
development of what should be normal about his eyesight depend for its 
proof upon the fact that a larger number of men are not blind ? The very 
first creature which suddenly groped into the possession of its e 3 ^sight had 
the right to assert that light was a reality. In the human world there may 
be very few who have their spiritual eyes open, but in spite of the numericsd 
preponderance of those who cannot see, their want of vision must not be 
cited ^ls an evidence of the negation of light" (Rabindranath Tagore) See 
Foreword in Radhakrishnan's Philosophy of the Upanifods. 
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selves and objects, is relative to the logical interest, though 
it is very much more satisfactory than the view which regards 
the universe as a plurality of independent reals. Truth is 
reality taken as ideal, regarded as an intelligible system. Our 
judgments and inferences aim at the comprehension of the 
whole. According to the degree in which they succeed and 
fail in the endeavours, their place in the body of knowledge is 
determined. All logical truth is relative in the sense that the 
individual is a fragment of reality handling another fragment 
loosened from its context, and it is impossible, so long as one 
occupies the logical standpoint, to grasp reality in itself. Our 
.thought is forced to distinguish and select, and we are obliged 
to use the pragmatic test. The widest thought is compelled 
to leave out the existence of itself, which in reality it must 
include. All knowledge is an abstraction from the real. It 
is an ideal reconstruction of the absolute.* 

The Nyaya analysis of perception and its view of svarupa- 
sariibandha support the doctrine of the presence in knowledge 
of reality. The distinction of indeterminate and determinate 
perception suggests the view of the relativity of our knowledge 
to our interests. In some stages we have but an undiscriminat¬ 
ing acquaintance with reality, and in others a closer grasp of 
its complexity. The acceptance of the pragmatic test of 
practical utility confirms the view of the relativity of our 
knowledge to our limited standpoints. While the conception 
of reality as made up of two unlike spheres may be legitimate 
and useful for the purposes of psychology, it has to be trans¬ 
cended when we arrive at the logical point of view. As we 
have shown, the Nyaya is aware that it is only the coherence 
conception of truth that can be adopted in logic. The natural 
conclusion from this whole doctrine of relativity is that even 
this logical ideal of a complex cosmos with interrelated members 
cannot be regarded as absolute. The Nyaya did not choose 
to face this ultimate problem. But its theory of knowledge, 
when consistently carried out, leads clearly to the position 

* Cp. Bradley: ” That the glory of this world in the end is appearance 
leaves the world more glorious, if we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour; 
but the sensuous curtain is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories " {Logic, vol. ii. p. 591). 
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that the distinctions of subject and object arise within the 
fact of knowledge or experience, which alone is the absolute 
or the ultimate fact behind which we cannot go. 


XXI 

The World of Nature 

The Nyaya accepts the metaphysics of the Vai^^ika, and 
regards the world of nature as a composite of eternal, imalter- 
able, causeless atoms, existing independently of our thoughts. 
The physical conceptions of the Nyaya are almost the same as 
those of the Vai^^ka. 

It will, however, be of interest to know the way in which the NySya 
answers the objections of the rival schools. The problem of time 
offers peculiar difficulties. Some Naiyayikas hold that time is a form 
of experience and is perceived by the sense-organs as a qualification 
of objects of perception. For example, Ramakrsnadhvarin, the author 
of $ikhSmaifi, says that since we cognise objects as existing at present, 
time also may be said to be perceived. In the perception of the jar 
as existing at present (idanlm ghato vartate), present time also enters 
into the perception of the object. Every object is perceived as exist¬ 
ing in time, though time is never perceived by itself.* Temporal 
relations are dependent on the terms related. There is no sooner or 
later, before or after, apart from events and actions. Time is per¬ 
ceived as a qualification of objects, and is therefore a substantive 
reality.* 

The Madhyamika theory, that there is no present time (varta- 
manakala) apart from the past and the future, is examined by 
Vfitsyayana .3 The past is defined as that which precedes the present, 
and the future as that which succeeds it. But the present has no 
meaning apart from the past and the future. VStsyayana replies that 
all this is due to a confusion between time and space. The objector 
argues that when the object falls, we have the time taken up by its 
traversing a certain distance and the time that will be taken up by 
it in traversing the remaining distance, and there is no intervening 
distance which the object can be said to traverse at the present time. 
Space traversed gives the idea of past time, space to be traversed that 
of the future, and there is no third space which could give rise to the 
present time.4 But, says Vatsyayana, ** time, or kala, is not mani¬ 
fested by space, (adhva) but by action (kriyfi)." " We have the con- 


X Nyayamafijari, p. 136. • Ibid., p. 137. 

1 N.B.. ii. I. 39-ii. I- 43. See I.P.. p. 649. * N.B., u. i. 39. 
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ceptfon of time (as past) when the action of falling has ceased. . . 
When the same action is going to happen, we have the conception of 
time as future ; and lastly, when the action of the thing is perceived 
as going on at the time, we have the conception of present time'. In 
the circumstances, if a person were never to perceive the action as 
‘ going on,' at the time, what could he conceive of as having ceased or 
as going to happen ? ... At both the points of time (past and future) 
the object is devoid of action; whereas, when we have the idea that 
the thing is falling down, the object is actually connected with the 
action ; so that what the present time apprehends is the actual existing 
connection of the object and the action, and thus it is only on the basis 
of this (existing connection and the time indicated by it) that we 
could have the conception of the other two points of time; which 
latter, for this reason, would not be conceivable, if the present time did 
not exist." * Again, perceptions arise in connection with things which 
are present in time. There cannot be perception, if there is not present 
time. The present therefore is not a mere mathematical point but 
a tract of time with a certain duration, “ a slab of time with 
temporal thickness." * 

'V&tsyl.yana argues against several theories of the origin and nature 
of the world.3 He criticises the idea of momentariness (ksai^ikavida) 
on the ground that we cannot be certain that an entity will be replaced 
by another after the lapse of a moment, and there must be a connecting 
link between the origination of an entity and its cessation. We may 
admit the truth of momentariness where it is perceived but not where 
it is not perceived, as in stones, etc.» From the successive cognitions 
we have of objects, their continued existence follows. The theory 
that all is non-being is rejected on the ground, that if everything is 
non-being, there cannot be any aggregates.s Nor can all things be said 
to be relative to one another. If long and short are interdependent, 
then neither of them can be established in the absence of the other. 
If neither of them is self-existent, it will be impossible to establish 
their interrelation.® The doctrine of impermanence (anityata) is based 
on the facts of the production and destruction of things. The Naiyajdka 
argues that there are things like atoms, akaSa, time and space, and some 
qualities of these which are neither produced nor destroyed .7 The 


' N.B., ii. I. 40. 

* Whitehead : The Principle of Relativity, p. 7. 

s N.B., iv. 2. 31-33, and iv. 2. 26-27. 

* N.Bi, iii. 2. II. See also iii. 2. 12-13. 

5 N.B., iv. I. 37-40. See also iv. 2. 26-27, 31-33. 

® " If there is no such thing as the character (or individuality) of things. 
Why do we not have the relative notions of length and shortness in regard 
to two equal atoms or any two objects of equal size ? . . . What relativity 
(apeksi) means is that when we perceive two things it becomes possible 
for us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other " (N.B.. iv. i, 40). 

I N.B.. iv. I. 25-28. 
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opposite view that all things are permanent is equally defective, since 
some things we perceive are produced and destroyed. Composite 
substances are liable to production and destruction. > VfLtsy&yana 
considers also the theory of the absolute diversity of things (sarva- 
prthaktvavfida).* The NaiySyika holds that a whole is not a mere 
aggregate of its parts, but is something over and above the parts to 
which ^t stands in the peculiar relation of samav 3 ,ya (inherence). 
V&tsy&yana repudiates the Buddhist view 3 that the whole is nothing 
but the aggregate of parts, and that the relation is a myth .4 

The world cannot be produced by abhava, or non-existence. The 
supporters of the abhS.va hypothesis argue that no effect arises until 
the cause is destroyed. For the sprout to arise, the seed must 
be destroyed. Vatsy§.yana argues against this view that the 
cause which is said to destroy cannot come into existence after the 
destruction, and there is no production out of things destroyed. If 
the destruction, of the seed were the cause of the rise of the sprout, 
then the latter must appear at the very moment the seed is broken 
to pieces. As a matter of fact, the sprout appears only when the 
disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite formed out 
of its particles. So the sprout is due not to abhava but a rearrange¬ 
ment of seed particles.S The view that the world is the result of 
chance is examined and rejected. The law of causality cannot be 
denied without stultifying all experience.* 


XXII 

The Individual Self and Its Destiny 

According to the Nyaya, the universe has certain elements 
which are not corporeal. These are our cognitions, desires, 
aversions, volitions, and the feelings of pleasure and pain. 7 
All these modes of consciousness are transitory, and so are 
not themselves to be identified with substances. They are 
viewed as qualities of the substance called the soul. 

The soul is a real substantive being, having for its qualities 
desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition. As a 

» N.B., iv. 1. 29-33. • N.B., iv. *. 34-36. 

3 See Avayavanirakarapa of the Buddhist Aioka, who lived about the 
close of the ninth century a.d. 

4 VS.tsyS.yana's explanation of SathkhyaikintavSda is not clear. It may 
possibly refer to some doctrine as Pythagoras's theory of numbers. 

5 N.B., iv. I. 14-18. • N.B., iv. x. 22-24. 

7 If pleasure, pain, desire and aversion axe regarded as modes of feeling, 
we have the three modes of consciousness, knowledge, feeling and will. 
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lule the Naiy§.yika proves the existence of the self by means 
of inference, though scriptural evidence is adduced in con¬ 
firmation.* Uddyotakara holds that the reality of the self is 
apprehended by means of perception also. According to him 
the object of the notion of " I ’* is the soul.> The recognition 
of the different cognitions as mine proves the continued 
persistence of the soul.3 “ When a man is desirous of knowing 
or understanding (a certain thing) at first, he reflects as to 
what this may be and comes to know it *' this is so-and-so.” 
This knowing of the thing is by the same agent to whom 
belongs the previous desire to know and the subsequent 
reflection ; so this knowledge becomes an indication of the 
presence of the common agent in the shape of the soul.” < 
We remember things which we previously cognised. 5 When 
one perceives an object, is attracted by it, struggles to obtain 
it, it is one soul that is the basis of these different activities.® 
If our mental life has at each instant a unique qualitative 
character which constitutes it a moment in the concrete 
history of an individual subject, it is because it belongs to 
this self and not to another. Uddyotakara says : "For one 
who denies a soul, every cognition must be distinct with a 
distinct object of its own ; and no cognition or recollection 
would ever be possible.” 7 As a mere complex of sensational 
and affectional elements, no state of consciousness can be 
distinguished as mine or another’s. The experience of another 
is not my experience, for my self is different from his self. 
All our mental states, such as remembrance, recognition, 
awareness of the relative persistence of the self, volition or 

» N.S., i. I. lo. 

> N.V., iii. I. I. The VaiSesika makes the self an object of yogic per¬ 
ception (V.S., ix. I. ii; Nyayakandali, p. 196). 

s N.B. and N.V., i. i. 10. ♦ N.B., i. i. 10. 

5 N.B., iii. I. 14 ; also iii. i. 7-11. 

* Ekakartrkatvaih jnSneccbapravrttlnatn samSnairayatvam (N.B., iii; 

2- 34). 

7 N.V., i. I. 10. Vacaspati observes; " If in the absence of the soul 
the recollection and fusion of cognitions were possible under the hypothesis 
of every cognition setting up and forming a factor in a series of cognitions, 
then every cognition would recall and fuse with every other cognition of the 
same series." This statement of Vacaspati is a paraphrase of Vatsyayana's 
remark that " the recognition of one cognition by another cognition would 
be as possible as the recognition by one body of the experiences of another 
body" {N.B., i. I. 10). 

VOL. II. 
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the assertion of sdf, sympathy or consciousness of relation 'to 
other selves, all these imply the reality of a self. 

The materialist view that consciousness is a property of 
the body is easily refuted. If it were a property of the body, 
it would exist in the various parts of the body and its material 
constituents.* If the latter were also conscious, then we have 
to regard the individual consciousness as the combination of 
several consciousnesses produced by the different constituents. 
If body has consciousness, then aU matter must have it, since 
it is of the same nature as the body. If beyond the body 
there is no soul, then the moral law would seem to be without 
any significance.* Since the body is changing from moment 
to moment, no sin can pursue us in subsequent lives. If 
consciousness is the essential property of the body, then it 
can never lose its essence, and it should be impossible for us 
to find bodies devoid of consciousness, as we do in corpses. 
Consciousness is not found in states of trance. It is not a 
natural quality of the body, dnce it does not last as long as 
the body lasts, as colour and the like do.3 If it were an 
accidental property of the body, then its cause is something 
else than the body itself. Again, consciousness cannot be the 
property of that of which one is conscious but of that which 
is conscious. If consciousness is a property of the body, then 
it must be capable of being perceived by others also. 4 Body 
is not even an auxiliary of consciousness in view of certain 
familiar experiences. At best it is an instrument or aid for 
the expression of consciousness. Body is defined as “ the 
vehicle of actions, sense-organs and objects.” 5 The soul 
exerts itself to gain or get rid of objects by means of the body, 
which is the seat of the senses, mind and sentiments. We 
cannot identify the body with either consciousness or the self 
which possesses it. Nor can we identify consciousness with 
the vital processes. Vitality is a name for a particular relation 
of the self to the body.® 

The self is not the senses but what controls them, and 

> See Sdthkhya Sutra, iii. ao-ax, and Vijainabhik^ia and Aniruddha on 
them. 

■ N.B., iii. I. 4. 3 N.B.. iii. a. 47. 

4 See I.P., vol. i, pp. 284-285. See also N.B., iii. 2. 53-55. 

I N.S., L X. XI. ® Nyl^eJumdaM, p. 263 
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synthesises their contributions.* It is the soul that confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehensions. The eye cannot 
hear sounds nor the ear see visions, and the consciousness that 
I who am seeing a thing now have also heard of it will not 
be possible if the soul were not different from and beyond the 
senses. As instruments, the senses imply an agent which 
uses than. Being only products of matter, they cannot have 
consciousness as their property. Even when the object seen 
and the eye are both destroyed, the knowledge that I have 
seen remains, and so this knowledge is not a quality of either 
the outer objects or the senses.* Nor is the soul to be iden¬ 
tified with manas, which is only the instrument by the aid of 
which the soul thinks. Since the manas is atomic in nature, 
it can no more be the self than the body can. If intelligence 
is a quality of manas, then the simultaneous cognition of 
things such as yogis have would be inexplicable.3 The self 
cannot be identified with the body, senses or manas, since it 
is present even when the body is lost, the senses are cut off 
and manas is quieted down.’ All these belong to the 
object side, and can never be the subject while self is the 
subject. 5 

This permanent self is not buddhi or intellection, upalabdhi 
or apprehension, or jnana or knowledge.^ Buddhi is non¬ 
permanent, while the soul must be permanent. 7 Our con¬ 
sciousness is to be compared to a flowing stream, where one 
mental state vanishes as soon as another appears. Whatever 
be the nature of the object, fleeting like sound or relatively 
permanent like a jar, cognitions themselves are transitory.** 
The relative permanence of the object accoimts for the relative 
distinctness of the cognition, but cannot make the cognition 
itself permanent.9 The capacity for recognition cannot be 
attributed to buddhi.*® Intellect (buddhi) according to the 
Naiyayika is not a substance nor the cogniser, but a quality 
of the soul which is capable of being perceived. The self is 
the perceiver of all that brings about pain and pleasure 

■ N.B., iii. I. I. * N.B., iil. 2. 18. 3 N.B., iii. 2. 19. 

< P.P., p. 69. See also Bh&?&pariccheda,A7-^9. 

s N.V., iii. 2. 19. « N.S.. i. 1-5. 1 N.V.T.T., i. i. 10. 

* N.B., iii. 2. 1-2 ; iii. 2. 18-41. 

’ N.B., iii. 2. 44. See also N.V., iii. 3. 45. ** N.B., iii. 3. 3. 
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(sarva^a drafts.), the experiencer of all pains and pleasures 
(bhokta) ^d the knower of all things (sarvanubhavi). 

The substance to which these qualities belong cannot be 
made up of parts, for it is an assumption of the Nyaya that 
compound substances are destructible while simple ones are 
etem^. Whatever has an origin is necessarily made up of 
parts, and when the parts fall asunder, the thing perishes. 
The soul is' partless (niravayava) and eternal. It has no 
beginning and no end. If a soul once began to be, it will 
sometime cease to be. The soul cannot be of a limited size, 
since what is limited has parts and is destructible. The soul 
must be either atomic or infinite, and of no medium size 
(madhyamaparimana) like compound substances. It cannot 
be atomic, since we cannot then perceive its qualities of 
intellection, will, etc. If it were atomic, it would be impossible 
to account for the cognition which extends all over the body.* 
If of intermediate size, it must be either larger or smaller 
than the body. Either way, it cannot occupy the body as it 
does and should do. If it is of the same size as the body, it 
will be too small for the body, as it grows from birth onwards. 
Nor can the difficulty of its changing dimension from birth to 
birth be avoided. So it is all-pervading, though it caimot 
cognise many things simultaneously, on account of the atomic 
nature of manas. It is manas that retains the impressions 
of acts done in the body, and each soul has normally only one 
manas which is regarded as eternal.* 

The soul is unique in each individual. 3 There are an 
infinite number of souls; if not, then everybody would be 
conscious of the feelings and thoughts of everybody else.4 
If one soul were present in all bodies, then when one experiences 
pleasure or pain, all should possess the same experiences, 
which is not the case. 

Consciousness is not an essential property of the soul. 
The series of cognitions can have an end. " As regards the 
final cognition, it is destroyed either when there are no causes 
for its continuance (in the form of merit or demerit) or by 

* Tarkqsamgrahadtpika, 17. • N.B., i. i. 16 ; iii. 2. 56. 

3 N.V.T.T., i. I. 10 : N.B., iii. i. 14. 

3 The. .possibility of one soul guiding different bodie|S is admitted as a 
supernormal phenomenon (N.B.,'iii. a. 32} 
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reason of the peculiarities of time (which can put an end to 
the operation of merit and demerit), or by the appearance of 
impressions produced by the final cognition itself,” * It 
follows that the soul which is the substratum of consciousness 
need not always be conscious. As a matter of fact, it is an 
unconscious (jada) principle capable of being qualified by 
states of consciousness.^ Consciousness cannot exist apart 
i from self, even as the brilliance of the flame cannot live apart 
from the flame ; but the soul itself is not necessarily conscious. 
Consciousness is regarded as a quality of the soul produced 
in the waking state by the conjunction of the soul with manas. 
It is an intermittent quality of the self.3 

The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert. The body has 
its source in the acts done by the person, and is the basis of 
pleasure and pain.4 The body is formed under the influence 
of the unseen force of destiny ,s and is the result of the per¬ 
sistence of the effect of the previous acts.^ Each man becomes 
endowed with a body fit for being the medium of the ex¬ 
periences which he has to undergo. The birth of a being is 
not a mere physiological process. Uddyotakara says : ” The 
karma of the parents who have to enjoy the experiences 
resulting from the birth of the child, as well as the karma of 
the personality which has to undergo experiences in the world, 
both these conjointly bring about the birth of the body in the 
mother’s womb.” 7 The connection of the soul with the body 
is called its birth and its separation from it death.® At the 

* N.V., iii. 2. 24. 

* Udayana views it as a substance possessing knowledge, joy and other 
pure qualities, eternal, imperishable, unchangeable, not bigger than an atom 
in size though capable of pervading the body. 

s N.B. and N.V. on i. i. lo, and P.P., p. 99. 

4 N.B., iii. I. 27. The body is composed mainly of earth, though the 
otfter elements help in its formation (iii. i. 27—29). While the human body 
is mainly made of earth, the Nyaya admits aqueous bodies formed in the 
regions of Varuna, fiery in those of Sun, and aerial in those of Vayu. There 
are not, however, aka^ic, or ethereal bodies 

5 N.B., iii. 2. 60-72. 

* Pfirvakrtaphaianubandhfit (N.B., iii. 2. 60). 

7 N.V., iii. 2. 63. 

® iv. I. 10. The question is asked whether birth and death, i.e. rotation 
in the wheel of saihsara, belong to the soul or the manas. Uddyotakara 
answers: " If by saibsfira you mean the action (of entering and moving 
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beginning of creation, an activity is set up in the atoms by 
which they combine so as to form material objects. A similar 
activity arises in the minds of the souls, which brings about 
several other qualities consequent upon the past careers of the 
souls themselves. The concrete history of each soul embraces 
a number of lives. At any one moment its historically con- 
tinuoxis existence is rooted in the past and embraces an out¬ 
line of the future. Any one life is but a part of a historically 
conditioned series. 

No serious attempt is made to prove the pre-existence 
theory, since it is generally accepted. Infants show signs of 
pleasure and pain in quite early stages; and we cannot reduce 
the smiles and cries of the baby to mere mechanical movements 
like the opening and the closing of the lotus flowers.* The 
human being is very much more than a mere flower. The 
newborn babe’s desire for milk cannot be explained on the 
analogy of the attraction of the iron by the magnet, since the 
child is not a mere piece of metal.* The bbjection that 
children with desires may be produced, even as substances 
with qualities are produced, is not valid, since desires are not 
mere qualities but take their rise from previous experience.* 
We come into the world “ not in entire forgetfulness, and not 
in utter nakedness,” but with certain memories and habits 
acquired in the previous state of existence.^ The argument 
for pre-existence as well as future life is strengthened by 
ethical considerations. If we do not assume a past and a 
future for our souls, then our ethical sense will be violated by 
loss of merited action (krtahani) and gain of unmerited result 
(akftabhyagama). There must be a future where we can 
experience the fruits of our deeds and a past to account for 
the differences in our lots in the present. When our desert 
is completely exhausted, our soul is freed from saihsara and 


off from the bodies), then it belongs to the manas, as it is the manas that 
actually moves (samsarati) ; on the other hand, if by saihs&ra yon mean 
experiencing (of pleasure and pain), then it belongs to the soul, since it is 
the soul that experiences pleasure and pain ” (N.V., i. i. 19). 

> iii. I, 19-21. > iii. i. 22-24. * iii- !• 25-26. 

4 It may well be said that desires and inclinations prove only the 
existence of the soul and not its previous existence. After all, the Nyaya 
riieory of new beginnings does not require us to accept a past for our 
souls. 
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rebirth and attains release or emancipation (mok§a).i Accord¬ 
ing to V3,tsy§.yana, “ the fruition of all one's acts comes about 
in the last Ijirth preceding release." » 

Release is freedom from pain.3 This condition of immor¬ 
tality, free from fear, imperishable, consisting in the attainment 
of bliss, is called Brahma." 4 Mok§a is supreme felicity marked 
by perfect tranquillity and freedom from defilement. It is not 
the destruction of self, but only of bondage. It is defined 
negatively as the cessation of pain, and not as the enjoyment 
of positive pleasure. For pleasure is always tainted with pain. 
It is caused as much as pain. Uddyotakara urges that if the 
released soul is to have everlasting pleasure, it must also have 
an everlasting body, since experiencing is not possible without 
the bodily mechanism. S 

When the scriptural texts speak of the essence of the soul as 
pleasure, they mean only perfect freedom from pain. The Naiya.3rika 
proves that every idea of liberation includes this minimum of freedom 
from pain.< Freedom is, in the Ny&ya, complete cessation of effort, 
activity, consciousness and absolute cessation of the soul from body, 
manas, etc. This state of pure existence to which the liberated souls 
attain is compared to the state of deep dreamless sleep. 7 This state 
of abstract existence, without knowledge and joy, is, however, said to 
be one of great glory, as the soul possesses the general qualities of 
vibhutva, or ubiquity, though not the specific ones (vi&e^agu^a) of know¬ 
ledge, desire and will. Vatsyayana criticises the theory that freedom 
consists in the manifestation of the soul's happiness on the ground that 
there is neither evidence nor justification for it. If there is a cause for 
the manifestation of happiness, it must be either eternal or non-etemal. 
If the former, then there would be no difference between the soul 
released and the soul bound. If the cause be non-etemal, what can 
it be ? Not the contact of soul with manas, which by itself brings 
about nothing. Other aids like merit have to be admitted. But the 
product of non-etemal merit cannot be eternal. When the merit is 
exhausted, its product of pleasure must also cease.* It is a state 
absolutely free even from cognitions, which are, according to the 
Nyaya, evanescent and productive of activity and so bondage. The 


* N.B., iii. 2. 67. • N.B., iv. i. 64. * i. i. 9. 

4 Tad abhayam, ajaram, amrtyupadam, brahmaksemaprSptih (N.B., 

i- I. 22). 

5 N.V., i. 1. 22. See also N.B., iv. i. 58. Pleasure is a quality and not 
a constituent of the soul, according to Vacaspati. See N.V.T.T., i. i. 22 

* S.D.S , xi. 

7 Susuptasya svapn£darSane kleliSbbiivavad apavargah (iv. i. 63) 

* N.B., i. I. 22. See also NyayakandtUi, pp. 286-287. 
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SSiixkhya view, that freedom is a state of pure consciousnese, is criticised 
on the ground that there must be some cause for the emergence of this 
consciousness ; and whatever is caused is non>etemal. Besides, the 
SSihkhya view that the purusa is discriminated from prakrti in mok^a, 
so that the latter ceases to function and the former rests in its own 
nature, credits the unintelligent principle of prakrti with too much 
wisdom. I 

The critic feels that the moksa of the Naiyayikas is a word 
without meaning. There is not very mudi to distinguish the 
NySya philosophy from materialism. It regards the individual 
as neither the soul nor the body, but the result of their union. 
When there is a separation between soul and body, " nothing 
whatever can happen to excite sensation,” as Lucretius says, 
" not if earth shall be mingled with sea and sea with heayen." 
The peace of extinguished consciousness may be the peace of 
death. The sleep without dreams is a state of torpor, and we 
may as well say that a stone is enjoying supreme felicity in 
a sound sleep without any disturbing dreams. The state of 
painless, passionless existence, which the Nyaya idealises, 
seems to be a mere parody of what man dreams to be. To 
lose sensations, passions, interests, to be free from the con¬ 
ditions of space and time, is certainly different from being 
bom anew in God. Men of a feeling heart shun such a monster 
as cast of brass, which may find a fit dwelling in a sanctuary 
filled with the statues of gods. The Vedantin, to whatever 
school he belongs, argues that freedom consists in quitting 
this frail, perishable individuality to be taken up into the 
being of the infinite. Maiyayikas are anxious to make out 
that the condition of freedom is one of bliss,® but they cannot 
do so tmtil they revise their conception of the soul’s relation 
to consciousness. 


XXIII 

Some Critical Considerations on the Nyaya Theory of 
THE Soul and Its Relation to Consciousness 

The Naiyayika is not clear about the status of conscious¬ 
ness in his theory. He regards the soul by itself as unconscious, 
and argues that consciousness is produced by the reaction of 

» N.S.,iii. 2. 73-78. » NySyasara, pp. 39-41. Cp. also N.B„ i. 1. 22. 
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the sdf to organic nature. He assumes the reality of a soul 
substance to account for the unity of our consciousness. Our 
consciousness is not the same for two moments, and there are 
periods whdi it often lapses altogether. Yet there seems to 
be an identity which makes us remember things and say that 
we are the same in childhood and old age. To explain this 
phenomenon, the Naiyayika assumes an eternal self-substance, 
which remains the same, though conscious states supervene 
one upon another. But can the soul be unconscious and yet 
be able to recognise ? If in sleep and such other states there 
is a complete breach of our conscious life, and if the soul were 
an unconscious substance, how can the phenomenon of recog¬ 
nition be accoimted for ? If the self assumed by the Naiya 3 dka 
were not an eternal consciousness witnessing the series of 
mental states, it cannot recognise or remember. As ^amkara 
sa 3 ^ : “ Even for him who maintains that consciousness fails in 
those states, it is not possible to speak of a failure not wit¬ 
nessed by consciousness.” * The self must be an uninterrupted 
consciousness which never takes a holiday. The Naiyayika is 
right in holding that, if consciousness means a succession of 
states of consciousness of something observed either by itself 
or from outside, then it is not the fundamental reality, the 
subject which is eternal and self-sufficient. But this latter 
principle need not be beyond consciousness. An unconscious 
soul registering the traces left by conscious states, is on the 
same level with the brain retaining the impressions of con¬ 
scious occurrences. If the self is not to be viewed as a constant 
consciousness, then we need not assume it at all. The brain 
cells of the organism may serve as the basis of memory and 
recognition. But the Naiyayika is not satisfied \rith such a 
solution, and therefore he has to admit a conscious subject 
or self. This seems to be the implication of his view of the 
self as an inunaterial substance. It is said to be spiritual, 
and it is necessary to admit that it is conscious, though not 
in the empirical sense. The Naiyayika is anxious that the 
eternal self should not be identified with fleeting cognitions. 
The spiritual reality of the self is not to be confused with the 
transitory mental states. The self is not always qualified by 
these passing mental phenomena. But if it is to serve the 

> S.B., ii. 3. 18. 
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purpose for Krhich it is assumed, then it must be of the nature 
of consciousness. The Saihkh 3 ra view is, on this point, a step 
in advance of the Nyaya. 

Unless we assume the reality of self as consciousness, the 
explanation of consciousness becomes difficult. We cannot 
make consciousness a tertium quid, a sort of mechanical glow 
which* arises when two unconscious substances, soul and 
matter, interact. If the soul by itself is not conscious, and 
if consciousness is induced in it by the action of the outer 
world on it, there is nothing to distinguish the Nyaya theory 
from materialism, say as it may that consciousness is not 
a mere by-product of the brain. Consciousness is furthest 
removed from materiality, and we cannot find any mechanical 
equivalent to it. It is inconceivable how material and non¬ 
material entities interact. When we pass from a material 
event to a psychical state, we step from one world into another 
incommensurable one. It is no explanation to say that 
conscious states are epiphenomena produced by the inter¬ 
action of two unconscious substances, soul and manas. The 
.soul is infinite and partless (niravayava), the manas is atomic 
and partless, and how can we conceive the interaction between 
the two ? * If consciousness is something originated in the 
infinitely extended self, is the substrate of this consciousness 
the self in its whole extent, or a part particularised by the 
body ? The former is not admissible, since then all things 
should present themselves to consciousness all at once. The 
latter is not admissible, since the self has no parts. It is no 
use taking shelter under the determining character of merit 
and demerit, for these cjin have little to do with the appre¬ 
hension of the sea or the sky or the rivers or the mountains, 
^ihkara urges several objections. Since every soul is omni¬ 
present, the manas connected with one soul must be connected 
with all souls, with the result that all souls should have the 
same experiences. Since all souls are all-perva ding , they 
must be in all bodies as well. Many all-pervading souls must 
be regarded as occupying the same space.’ If consciousness 

> S.B.. ii. 3. 17. In the state of pralaya, or destruction, the souls are 
not supposed to be in contact with atoms. How do they retain the traces 
of their past ? Does the manas retain them , and is the manas with the 
soul in the pralaya as well 

* S B.. ii. 3. 50-53. 
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is traced to the action of the sdf on manas, which is material 
in nature, then the soul must be looked upon as sharing the 
character of consciousness, for two material bodies, when they 
come into contact with each other, can only produce a material 
phenomenon. If we wish to escape from *he charge of 
materialism, which makes intelligence the unpurposed effect 
of a blind dance of atoms or electrons, we have to assume the 
independence of consciousness. The soul must be regarded 
as a spirit unceasingly active, though we may not be aware 
of its activity. Forgetfulness and falsehood require explana¬ 
tion, and not memory and knowledge. 

If we distinguish soul and body, we have to rely upon the 
conception of adr§t^a or Descartes’s deus ex machina to account 
for their interaction. According to the Nyaya, the soul as vibhu 
or all-pervading, is always in contact with manas, and cog¬ 
nitions arise when manas comes into contact with sense-organs. 
Manas is on the one side, joined to the sense-organs, and, on 
the other, to the soul. How it is able to do this is a mystery 
which the Naiyayika solves by appealing to the power of God. 

The NySya regards soul and body as not only distinct but 
as co-ordinately real. It adopts the theory of a separable soul 
inhabiting a body which is to be defined in terms of matter. 
In the human organism, soul and body cannot be regarded as 
of equal rank. Nor are they exclusive. The soul is not 
something added from outside to the machine of the body. 
The Naiya 3 dka believes in a more organic connection between 
the spiritual and the physical aspects of human nature.* 
According to the theory advocated by the Ny&ya and the 
Vai4e§ika, matter is the vehicle and instrument for the expres¬ 
sion of ideal purposes. There is more of meaning and value 
in spirit than in matter, and therefore more of reality. The 
distinction between soul and body has to be viewed as one 
of higher and lower levels of experience. 

The Naiyayika is aware that consciousness is the basis 
and prius of all experience. It is not a fact among facts, like 
the sim or the earth, but the necessary ground of reference 
of all facts. Buddhi, instead of being a mere quality induced 
in the self by the action of the outer objects, is the necessary 
basis of all experience. Annaih Bhatta defines it as the 

' N.B., iii. 2. 6o. 
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condition of all experience ” (sarvavyayahaxahetuh).* 
Siv&ditya defines buddhi as the illuminating principle 
belonging to the soul,” > which the commentator Jinavardhana 
ex]^ains more clearly as ” of the nature of light, since it 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects.” 3 
What is,,prior to all experience cannot be derived from experi¬ 
ence. While the particular ideas and beliefs may be conse¬ 
quent upon environmental conditions, the latter by themselves 
cannot account for them apart from the basis of consciousness, 
Buddhi as defined by the Ny§,ya belongs to the subject side.* 
It is not a temporary phase, but the essential nature of the 
subject which can never become the object, the universal 
consciousness, apart from which neither finite individuals nor 
objects are possible. 

If consciousness is the basis of all experience, the founda¬ 
tional reality within which the finite sdves and the objects 
of which they are conscious fall, it is more than finite. The 
individual subject and the object are fragmentary phases of 
the infinite, which are ever changing. The self which the 
Nyaya assumes to accoimt for the synthesis of the manifold 
experiences of life, is of the nature of consciousness which 
makes possible all experience. We cannot call it a substance, 
since that would be to apply to it conceptions valid only in 
the world of experience, seeing that it is in virtue of the 
presence of this constant consciousness that a world of experi¬ 
ence is possible. If we include within this experience that 
which is superior to it and at the same time constitutes it, 
the self becomes a thinking substance with other things 
outside it. 

A distinction will have to be made between the self as 
pure consciousness, common to all individuals, and the finite 
selves which have a historical existence. The self of the 
Naiyayika is something which grows, is plastic and has a 

* Tarkasathgraha, 43. Govardhana, in his Nyayabodhinl, regards vyava- 
hara as equivalent to Sabdaprayoga, or whatever can be expressed through 
words, though this view is too narrow. 

* AtmS&raya)^ prakSiah. Saptapadarthi, 93. Cp. Annam Bhatta’s 
definition of Atman as }fiS.nSLdhikaranam {Tarkasantgraha, 17). 

s Ajft&nSndhakara - tiraskarakaraka - sakalapadarthasyarthaprakfiSakali 
pradipa iva dedfpyamftno yal^ prakada^ sS buddhi^. 

* N.V., iii. 2. 19. 
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history. The arguments that what has a beginning will have 
an end, what is put together is liable to dissolution and decay, 
and that the simple can in no maimer be dissolved or destroyed, 
prove the etem^ character of the pure self, and not that of 
the historical souls. The latt^ have ends and ideals which 
determine their reactions to the conditions of life. The 
susceptibility ot the finite individual to particular emotions 
and the obstacles which impede its activity are due to his¬ 
torical circumstances. The kind of permanence which the 
growing individuals possess is not to be confused with the 
constancy of the pure self. The relatively fixed character of 
the nature of the finite selves is derived from external factors. 
The self-enclosed historical selves are infinite in number. A 
sure philosophic instinct guides the Naiya 5 dka when he regards 
the limits of individual and physical particularity as accidents 
of the self, which it will be freed from when it is delivered 
from the curse of mortality. The defining character of the 
self must persist, whether it is in a state of freedom or bondage. 
Since the nature of the self transcends our knowledge, we feel 
that what remains after eliminating the intellectual, emotional 
and volitional impulses, is a mere blank. The NaiyJlyika is, 
however, convinced that the basis of the accidental properties 
is something real. It is the relation to the object that hides 
the truth of the self. The self in us is clouded by the passive 
element of matter. The Naiya 5 dka is right in his view that 
the spirit is immortal, though he is wrong in confusing it 
with the jivatman, which has no recollection of the former Ufe, 
any more than of the uninterrupted presence of consciousness. 
While the atman in us is the universal spirit, the identical 
self, yet the faculty which receives impressions is, because 
of its receptivity, something dependent, passive, perishable, 
partaking more of the nature of matter The atman or the 
self in us which is regarded as immaterial cannot admit of any 
suspension of its activity. It is not subject to enfeeblement 
or corruption, while the manas, like the body which houses 
it and the associated organs, is of a different character. The 
facts experienced by each soul are different, since the souls 
are attached to different organs of thought. If the soul is 
freed from its association with manas, then all objects would 
reach consciousness simultaneously, and the contents of all 
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souls which are omnipresent would be the same. This uni¬ 
versal content is gras}^ by each finite soul from one peculiar 
point of view determined by the spatio-temporal order in 
which each soul is placed. The view which ViSvanatha assigns 
to the Vedantin, that the self is knowledge, whUe all objects 
are but special forms of it determined by historical circum¬ 
stances, is unavoidable. 1 

That the exclusiveness of the jivatman is not its essential 
property comes out from the fact of knowledge itself. If each 
soul is a distinct spiritual unit with a peculiar manas, we 
cannot be sure that the worlds whidi they perceive are all 
one. If each unit makes a world for itself, a radical pluralism, 
where there are as many worlds as there are units, would 
result. Thf' Nyaya is anxious to escape from subjectivism, 
and believes that we all know a common world. In other 
words, we are able to transcend the limits of the here and the 
now, rise above the contingent, the particular and tire frag¬ 
mentary, to the necessary, the universal and the infinite. All 
knowledge has an element of the necessary, something that 
must be. The knowing self cannot be finite. The relation 
of the finite subject to the world is not static. The finite 
consciousness is never complete, and is therefore ever at unrest 
with itself. The characteristic of finite thought is to be con¬ 
tinuously self-transforming. Human thinking is dialectical 
in its procedure, always attempting to negate the relatively 
static cliaracter of what is external to it. All that seems 
external to consciousness is not really so. That we are dis¬ 
contented with what we are, is a claim to what we ought to 
be. To try to get beyond the merely empirical order of 
things and events is to aim at a more fundamental reality, 
which is nothing else than the supreme consciousness whi^ 
regards nothing as alien to itself. The Naiyayika distinguishes 
the pure self from the historical individuality dependent on 
the ideals and beliefs which give, so to say, a sort of concretion 

> Nan vastu vijfi2nam eva £tma tasya svata)^ praka^arfipatvSc ceta* 
natvam Jfi&nasukh&dikaih tn tasyaivik&ravite?^. TasySpi bh£vatv&d 
eva k^a^ikatvam pfirvapurvavijMnasyottaravijfi&ne hetutv&t (Siddhania- 
muktdvali, 49). The self is knowledge indeed. Its character as knowledge 
is proved by its self-manifestation. Knowledge of this or that object, 
happiness, etc., are special forms of it. Being simply objects, they are 
transitory, the preceding mental states causing the succeeding ones. 
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to the pure self. If we are able to distinguish at any moment 
the nature of the finite self, it is through its organic character 
and ideals, determined by its past history and environm«ital 
conditions. But these individualising conditions of the ideals, 
the organism and the environment, are admitted by the 
Naiya 3 dka to be different from the true self, though resting 
on it. The Naiyayika has logically to admit that the doctrine 
of the plurality of selves is based on the accidental properties 
of the self, and it will have to be given up when the essential 
nature of the self is emphasised. The historical point of view 
which is not ultimate yields a pluralistic conception of the 
universe; the metaphysical point of view which is ultimate 
transcends pluralism. The Nyaya argument, that the supreme 
self cannot be one, since on that view there will be a confusion 
of the different experiences of pleasure—^pain, cannot be pressed, 
since the distinction of historical selves is not denied. The 
many minds determine the different souls, which in their 
turn are said to mould into shape the universe by their deeds. 
While the individual souls are not in touch with all aspects 
of the imiverse, Sridhara admits that there must be at least 
one soul which has the whole universe for its sphere of experi¬ 
ence. This soul has not any general relation to all things, 
but has intimate relation with and control over all.* In 
essence all souls are one. The empirical differences which we 
notice among the souls are detem.ined by the intimate and 
special relations into which the souls, which are in general 
touch with all things, enter. 

To assume the fimdamental reality of the universal con¬ 
sciousness or self is not to support the doctrine of subjectivism. 
To base the distinction of subject and object on the reality 
of the universal self is not to deny that the earth and the 
planets spun on their axes and w^tzed round the sun aeons 
before there was a living plant to respond to the light of the 
sun or a sentient eye to translate solar energy into light. 

The Nyaya cannot account for experience so long as it 
regards cr nsciousness as a mere property of the soul. Self, 
as universal consciousness, is to be admitted, if experience is 
to be rendered intelligible. The Nyaya is right when it says 
that environmental conditions lead to the development of 

I Nyayahaadali, p. 88. 
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cai;am ideas and beliefs, and the development constitutes the 
historicity of human nature. This human nature, however, 
is not the subject of all consciousness, but is a development 
within consciousness determined through an objective m^ium. 
The distinctness of the souls is due to the eartUy life in which 
they partake. The iGnite beings, though rooted in matter, 
strive to flower in spirit. The perfected souls live within the 
spirit’s fire when the smoke of their bodies passes away. Nor 
have we on this view the danger that the freed soul is empty- 
handed. The distinction of one and many has no meaning, 
so far as the freed condition of the souls is conceived. It is 
to some such view that we are led, if we try to carry out the 
central teaching of the Nyaya philosophy and rid it of its 
inconsistencies, though the Nyaya thinkers themselves were 
not clearly aware of it. 


XXIV 

Ethics 

The Nya.ya thinkers do not draw a hard and fast line of 
distinction between will and intellect. Intellect is no more 
a passive agent receiving or reflecting objects presented to it 
than will is a mysterious power which comes into operation 
after the intellect presents objects to it. All knowledge is 
purposive and even as we cognise objects we like or dislike 
them, try to obtain or avoid them. When we think an object, 
we at the same time value it and adopt a definite practical 
attitude to it. Ethics deals with the practical side of man's 
life, more especially with voluntary activities. 

A psychological analysis of the nature of volition is given in some 
Nyftya treatises. ViSvanatha * mentions a number of conditions of 
iccha or desire. We do not desire impossible things. Only children 
cry for the moon. As a rule we desire things which seem to be within 
our reach.* Again, the objects willed are recognised to be desirable, 
as conductive to the good of the agent.s Even when we will to 
commit suicide, or drive a thorn into our flesh, it is because we believe 
in the value of these objects. Nothing has value except in relation to 
a subject, though the subject may look upon suicide and such other 
courses of conduct as conducive to his welfare, in an abnormal state 


> Siddhintamuktdvali, 146-150. 
1 IstasSLdhanataLja&na. 


> Krtis&dhyataifUma. 
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of mind.^ Whatever other judgment may be passed on it later, at 
the time of the volition the object must be regarded as desirable. 
In determining the desirability of a plan of action, we take into 
account all its consequences and make sure that its adoption will 
not be accompanied by greater evil.* When an object threatens 
to yield more harm, we do not care to pursue it. This condition 
involves a careful survey of the consequences of the proposed course 
of action. 

Voluntary activities which are instinctive 3 and automatic, 
where the operation of will (svecchadhinatva) is absent, are 
not, strictly speaking, the objects of moral judgment. The 
soul is not the victim of desires and aversions which flood 
upon it from outward sources. If the soul were by itself an 
unconscious entity, then its aversions and the preferences may 
be regarded as the destiny which drags the soul along in its 
train. The Nyaya assumes a power of initiative, selection 
and choice, implying thereby that the nature of the soul is 
spiritual freedom. Vatsyayana combats the view which traces 
all events to the direct intervention of God, providing no 
room for human effort (puru§akara).4 The human will is 
efficient enough, though it works under the control of God. 
Vatsyayana refutes the notion that the will works without 
any cause, s 

All acts have for their motive (prayojana) ® the desire to 
obtain pleasure (sukhaprapti) and avoid pain (duhkhapari- 
hara). Pain, the cause of uneasiness,’ is the sign that the soul 
is not at rest with itself. The highest good is deliverance 
from pain and not the enjoyment of pleasure, for pleasure is 
always mixed up with pain.* Saihsara is of the nature of 

* Rogadu$itacittal|i. 

* Ealavad ani^tananubandhitvajiiana. This is ambiguous, and may 
mean either the consciousness of the absence of evil (anista ajanakatvajfiana) 
or the absence of the consciousness of any evil (ani9tajanakatvajnan£bhSva). 
Vii$van£tha inclines to the latter view. 

J JIvanayonipurvaka. 152. 4 N.B., iv. i. 19-21. 

s N.B., iv. I. 22-24. 

6 N.B. and N.V., i. 1. 24, on it; also N.B., iii. a. 32-37. 

7 i. I. 21 . 

* S.D.S., xi. Uddyotakara somewhat modifies the view. *' If there 
were no pleasure, merit would be entirely useless. . . . Nor will it be right 
to regard the mere negation of pain as the result of merit, since then the 
result of merit will be a merely negative entity. In ordinary life we find 
a twofold activity among men. One acts with a view to obtain something 

VOL. II. 11 
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suffering, though it may seem on occasions to be pleasant. 
To escape from saihsara is to attain the highest good. Pain, 
birth, activity, faults, false notions: on the successive anpihila- 
tipn of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one 
next before it.” < Pain (dut^a) is the result of birth (jaiuna), 
which is,the result of activity (pravrtti). All activity, good or 
bad, binds us to the chain of samsaxa and leads to some kind 
of birth, high or low. The Naiyayika blushes that he has a 
body, and declares with Novalis that “ life is a disease of the 
spirit, an activity excited by paission.” The activity is due 
to the defects of aversion (dve§a), attachment (raga) and 
stupidity (moha). Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, 
hatred and implacability. Attachment includes lust, avarice, 
avidity and covetousness. Stupidity includes misapprehen¬ 
sion, suspicion, conceit and carelessness. Stupidity is the 
worst since it breeds aversion and attachment.* Through 
these defects, we forget that there is nothing agreeable or 
disagreeable to the soul and come to like and dislike objects. 
The cause of these defects is false knowledge (mithyajnana) 
about the nature of the soul, pain, pleasure, etc. To attain 
the timeless condition of freedom, which is the only real value, 
we must put an end to the chain which begins with false 
notions and ends with pain. When false knowledge dis¬ 
appears, faults pass away. With their disappearance, activity 
has no raison d’etre, and so there is no chance of birth. 
Cessation of birth means abolition of pain, which is another 
name for final bliss. 3 

So long as we act, we are under the sway of attachment 
and aversion and cannot attain the highest good. The hatred 
of pain is still hatred and the attachment to pleasure is still 


desirable, while another acts with a view to avoid the undesirable; and if 
there were nothing desirable, this twofold activity would not be possible. 
Again (if there were no pleasure), there could be no such advice, as that 
pleasure should be looked upon as pain; lastly, there could be no attach¬ 
ment, since no one is ever attached to pain " (N.V., i. i. ai). ^rldhara 
does not agree with the view that pleasure is the mere absence of pain in view 
of the positive experience of bliss and the twofold activities of men {Nyaya^ 
kandalt, p. 260). 

■ N.ii., i. t. 2 ; iv. x. 68. Cp. with this the Buddhist chain of causation 
{Visuddhimagga, xix). 

* iv. t. g- 9 . * N.B., iii. 2. 67 ; iv. 1. 6; iv. a. I. 
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attachment and, so long as these are operative, the highest 
good is beyond our reach. 

The Naiyayika asks us to suppress all sense of separate¬ 
ness, for he allows that the activities of one whose defects are 
overcome do not tend to rebirth.* Those who are saved in 
this life go on performing work as long as they are in body, 
and this work does not bind them. So long as we cling to 
individuality and accumulate virtue to become Indra or 
Brahma, we are bound to the circuit, for even the states of 
Indra and Brahma have an ^d. The highest good consists 
in freedom from all sense of separateness. 

The realisation of true Imowledge does not mean an 
immediate escape from saiiisara. The desert which is the 
basis of the connection between the soul and the body must 
be completely exhausted, thus destroying every chance of a 
revival of connection between the two.® 

While the only good is thus freedom from individuality, 
all courses of conduct which tend to this are said to be good, 
and those which lead in the opposite direction bad. Activities 
are distinguished into those of speech, mind and body, and 
each of them is divided into good and bad.3 The essence of 
moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the evil in preference 
to the good. Under the influence of strong passion (utkata- 
rSga), we misconceive the painful effects of sin and fall a prey 
to the attractions of pleasure. 

The adoption of virtuous activities will enable one to 
discriminate the soul from the body and the senses. True 
knowledge, so much insisted on, is not a matter of mere 
intellectual opinion, but a kind of general attitude. False 
knowledge and selfish attitude go together. 4 True knowledge 
and unselfishness are organically related. This true knowledge 
cannot be acquired from books, but only through meditation 

« N.S., iv. I 64. » N.S., iv. I. 19-21. 

3 i. I. 17. Charity, protection and service are good bodily activities, 
while murder, theft and adultery are bad. Speaking the true, the useful 
and the pleasant and study of sacred bo<ftcs are good activities relating to 
speech, while lying, using harsh language, and slandering and indulging in 
frivolous talk are bad. Compassion, generosity and devotion are good 
activities of the mind, while those of malice, covetousness and scepticism 
are bad. 

* N.V., iv. 2. a. 
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and increase of righteousness.* In addition to study and 
reflection,* yoga practices are ra]oined.3 Uddyotakara ^vises 
scriptural study, philosophic thought and meditation. * We 
are sometimes asked to refrain from worldly pleasures, renounce 
all desires, retire to a forest and make our souls the sacrificial 
fire in 3i(hich oui physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Bhakti as a means of securing peace and happiness is per¬ 
mitted. Though God does not interfere, the act of devotion 
brings its own reward. 5 

like the other systems of Hindu thought, the Nyaya 
accepts the principle of karma, and believes in the persistence 
of the results of our activity. Some of our activities produce 
their results immediately like, say, the act of cooking, while 
others take a longer time to mature, like the act of ploughing. 
Acts of piety and ceremonialism are of the latter kind, since 
attainment of heaven is not possible until after death.^ In 
the interval the causes have not disappeared, but persist in 
the form of dharma and adharma. “ Prior to the actual 
accomplishment of fruition, there would be something (in the 
shape of an intermediary) just as there is in the case of the 
fruit of the trees.” ^ The adrsta, or the unseen quality, is 
not different from karma ; for, if so, " even after final release 
there would be a likelihood of a body being produced.” * The 
bodies which the souls assume are determined by their past 
karma. The body gives the name to the soul, which, though 
neither man nor horse, is yet called man or horse according 

» N.B., iv. a. 38 and 41. * N.B., iv. 2. 47. 

S N.B., iv 2. 46. The NaiySyikas are also called yogas. ** NaiySyi- 
kSn&ih yogaparSrbhidhSnSnSm" (Gu^aratna’s ^aidarianasamuecayavrUi) 
See also his Tarharahasyadipihi. V&tsy&yana mentions the Ny&ya view 
under yoga in i. t. 29. 

4 N.V.. i. 1. 2. 

5 NySyasdra, pp. 38, 40-41; and S.S.S.S., vi. 10-21. and 40-44. 

* Uddyotakara writes: “ In cases where the action does not bring 
about the effect immediately, this is due to the obstruction caused by the 
peculiar circumstances attending the karmic residuum that is undergoing 
fruition or the obstruction causmi by the fructifying karmic residuum of 
other living beings whose expftiences are akin to those in question, 
or the acts being obstructed by the acts of those other living beings 
who may be sharers in the karma of the man in question, or because 
such auxiliary causes as merit and demerit are not present at the time” 
(N V.. iii. 2. 60). 

7 N.B., iv. 1. 47. See iv. i. 44-54 • N.B,, iii. 2. 68. 
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to the body with which it is endowed.* The Nyaya-Vai§e0Ki 
system does not believe in any subtle body. The soul passes 
from one frame to another through the Aid of manas, ^lich 
is atomic and therefore supersensuous, and is not seen when 
it leaves the body on death. Since the souls are all-pervading, 
it is only the manas that can be said to proceed to the new 
abode of fruition in rebirth. 

The real, according to the Nyaya-Vaite§ika, is a complex 
of souls and nature. The natural order is not the product 
of souls, but is the arrangement of a God, who so fashions the 
atoms as to make the natural order the medium for the souls’ 
experiences. The harmony between souls and nature is due 
to divine design. 


XXV 

Theology 

In the Nydya Sutra, we find only a casual mention of 
God, which justifies the suspicion that the ancient doctrine 
of the Nyaya was not theistic.* The theory of divine causality 
is referred to in the Nydya SutraJi While Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Vi^vanatha regard it as the Nyaya view, 
Vacaspati, Udayana and Vardhamana interpret is as a criti¬ 
cism of the Vedanta view, that God is the constituent cause 
of the universe. To the objection that man does not often 
reap fruits proportionate to Ws acts, and so everything seems 
to depend on God’s will and not on human effort, the Nyaya 
says that human acts produce their results under the control 
and with the co-operation of God. Vatsyayana supports 
theism when he declares that the self sees all, feels all and 
knows all. This description loses all meaning, if it is applied 
to the imperfect individual self. 4 Later Naiyayikas as well as 
VaiSe$ikas are frankly thcistic and enter into a discussion of 

* N B., iii. I 26. 

* " The fundamental textbooks of the two schools, the Vai^^ika and 
the Nyaya Sutras, originally did not accept the existence of God ; it was 
not till a subsequent period that the two systems changed to theism, 
although neither ever went so far as to assume a creator of matter ” (Garbe ; 
Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 23). Muir " is unable to say if the ancient 
doctrine of the Ny&ya was theistic " (Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii, p. 133) 

s iv. I. 19-21. 4 N.B., i. I. 9 ; iv. i. 21. 
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the nature of God in considering the theory of Stman. Annaih 
Bhat^a classifies souls into two kinds, supreme and human. 
While the supreme is God, one, omniscient, the human souls 
are infinite in number, different in each body.^ God is looked 
upon as a special soul, possessing the attributes of omnipotence 
and onuiiscience, by which he guides and regulates the 
universe. Since the human and the divine souls differ in 
many respects, it is difficult to believe that the original authors, 
Gautama and KanMa, meant to bring together these two 
kinds of souls under one comprehensive class. The empirical 
tendency and the dialectical interests of the Nyaya are respon¬ 
sible for its practical indifference to the question of the reality 
of God.® 

Udayana’s Kusumanjali is the classic statement of the 
Nyaya proofs for the existence of God. It sets out, in the 
first chapter, certain considerations wliich make for the reality 
of an unseen cause, adrsta, or the force which determines our 
happiness and misery .3 Every effect depends on a cause, and 
so there must be a cause for our happiness and misery. i 
Every cause is an effect in relation to its preceding cause, 
which in its turn is the effect of some other cause. As the 
world has no beginning, this succession of cause and effect 
has also no beginning. So the cause of our happiness and 
misery cannot be traced back to its beginning. 5 Diversity of 
effects implies diversity of causes. Our varying lots cannot 
be traced to common causes like God or nature.^ Our acts 

> T'arkasamgraha, 17. 

* Athalye writes: *' Kapada and Gautama might have at first purposely 

excluded God irom their systems, not as being totally non-existent, but 
as being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which their systems 
were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphorists confined themselves to a 
classification and discussion of sublunary things only, without minding the 
supernatural agency, while commentators, considering this to be a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only category where it 
was possible to do so " {Tarkasamgraha, p. 137). *' The Nyaya is so pre¬ 

dominantly dialectical in interest that its excursions into metaphysics have 
an air of divagation from the work in band, which forbids us to assume that 
silence on any topic means its exclusion ” (Keith: I.L.A., p. 265). 

S S&pek$atvSd anflditvfld vaicitrySd viSvav{i:tita^. 

Pratyfltmaniyaxnfld bbukter asti betur alaukikal^ (i- 4)< 

« i. 5. 

5 i. 6. Thus the question about the beginning of adr^tn is avoided. 
See N.V., iv. i. at. 

• i. 7. 
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disappear, leaving behind them traces capable of bringing about 
the fruits. ** A thing long passed cannot produce its result 
without some continuant influence (karmati§ayam).” * The 
trace of a good action is called merit (pu^ya) and that of an 
evil one demerit (papa), and the two together form the adr^ta, 
or the desert which resides in the soul of the person who per¬ 
forms the acts, and not in the thing from which he derives 
happiness or misery. This adrsta causes happiness and misery 
when the suitable time, place and object occm:. The persist¬ 
ence of merit and demerit is accounted for by the transcendent 
agency of adrsta. The coimection of souls with organic bodies 
is not due to natiu'al causes. The law of moral causation 
supervenes on the natural order. The different degrees of 
enjoyment which different souls receive are determined by 
the differences in their adi^t^. 

Udayana, thus far, is faithful to the ancient Naiy&yikas, 
who account for the creation of the universe by the hypothesis 
of an original activity among the atoms and adr§ta among 
the souls. But he goes beyond them when he argues that a 
non-intelligent cause like adrita cannot produce its effect 
without the guidance of an intelligent spirit. God is said to 
supervise the work of adrsta.* The world cannot be explained 
by the atoms or the force of karma. If atoms are active by 
nature, then their activity should be unceasing. If their 
activities are determined by the force of time, then this 
unconscious principle of time must be either always active 
or always inactive. The analogy of the flow of milk for the 
nourishment of the calf will not serve, since milk should flow 
out of the dead cow also, if it were active by itself. It follows 
that if an unconscious thing is active, it is so under the influ¬ 
ence of a conscious agent. The individual soul cannot be the 
controller of adrsta, since then it would be able to avert 
unwished-for miseries, which it is not. So the unintelligent 
principle of adrsta, which governs the fate of beings, acts 
under the direction of God, who does not create it or alter 
its inevitable course, but renders possible its operation. 
God is thus the giver of the fruits of our deeds (karma- 
phalapradah). 


«i. 9. 


* 1.19. 
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The otiier arguments are summed up by Udayana in the following 
vene. From effects, .combination, support, etc., from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from scriptures, from sentences thereof, 
and from particular numbers, an everlasting omniscient being is estab¬ 
lished.” * The causal argument is considered first. The world is 
looked upon as a product, since it consists of component parts, and so 
it must have had a maker. For “ that is not an effect which can 
attain its* proper nature independently of any series of concurrent 
causes.” The maker of the world is an intelligent being, ” possessed 
of that combination of volition, desire to act, and knowledge of the 
proper means which sets in motion all other causes, but is itself set 
in motion by none.” Combination (fiyojana) is the action which pro¬ 
duces the conjunction of two atoms, forming the binary compound at 
the beginning of creation. This action implies an intelligent agent. 
Support (dhtti) signifies that this wonderful universe is supported by 
his will. The " etc ” (fidi) is intended to make out that God is also 
the destroyer of the world. God makes, unmakes and remakes the 
world. The traditional arts imply an intelligent inventor. The 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is derived from a being who imparted 
that character to them. Udayana holds that the Vedas are non- 
etemal. like the other things of the world subject to creation and 
destruction. If they are yet sources of right knowledge, it is because 
God is their author,* Besides, iruti, or the scripture, speaks to us of 
the author of the world. Again, since the Vedas consist of sentences, 
they require an author who can only be God. The argument from 
number is based on the view that the magnitude of the dyad is pro¬ 
duced not from the infinite minuteness (parimfindalya) of the atoms, 
but from the number (two) of the atoms composing the binary. As 
we shall see, this conception of duality is dependent on understanding 
(buddhyapeksfi), so that to account for duality which produces the 
dyads at the beginning of creation, an intelligent being must be 
postulated. Udayana sets aside the objection against the existence 
of God based on non-perception. The non-perception of an object 
proves its non-existence, only if the object is one which is ordinarily 
open to perception. Things beyond the range of the senses are not 
non-existent. The utmost that we can say is that the existence of 
God cannot be established through perception. 3 Inference neither 
proves nor disproves the existence of God.* Comparison has nothing 
to do with the existence and non-existence of objects. 5 Sabda is in 
favour of theism.* Presumption (arthapatti) and non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) are not independent means of knowledge.? 

The God of the Naiyayika is a personal being, possessing 
existence, knowledge and bliss. He is “ endowed with such 

• K£ry 3 .yojanadhrtyS.deh padSt pratyayatah 

V&ky&t saibkhy&viiesac ca sadhyo viSvavid avyayah (v. i), 

■ ii. I. 3 iii. I. 4 iii. 4-7. 

5 iii. 8-12. « iii. 13-17. 7 hi. 18-23. 
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qualities as absence of demerit (adharma), wrong knowledge 
(mithy&jiiiLna) and negligence ^ramada), and presence of 
merit, Imowledge and eqxianimity (dharmajii3nasamadhisaih- 
pad). He is omnipotent in regard to his creation, though he 
is influenced by the results of acts done by the beings he 
creates. He has obtained all the results of his deeds (apta- 
karmaphala), and continues to act for the sake of his created 
beings. Just as the father acts for his children, so also does 
God act fatherlike for living beings.”* God is omniscient 
since he possesses right knowledge, which is an independent 
apprehension of reality. He has eternal intelligence and, since 
his cognitions are everlasting, there is no need for memory 
and inferential knowledge. What in ordinary men is a sort 
of intermittent mystical perception, what in the yogis is an 
acquired power, is in God a steady mode of apprehension.* 
God is also endowed with desire. 3 God has pure unimpeded 
intelligence as well as eternal bliss. 

The difficulties of creation are not ignored. All activity 
is brought \mder pain, and is said to be caused by faults (dosa).4 
The question is raised whether God creates the world to 
realise any desire of his own, or for the sake of others. But 
God has all his desires fulfilled, and so creation cannot be the 
means of helping God to realise his desires. He who worries 
about other people is a mere busybody. Nor can we justify 
God's activity by tracing it to his love for humanity. The 
miserable nature of the world militates against this suppo¬ 
sition. The Naiyayika answers this criticism thus: " His 
action in creation is indeed solely caused by compassion, but 
the idea of creation which can consist only of happiness, is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot but 
arise eventual differences from the different results which will 
ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings who are to 
be created. Nor need you object that this would interfere 
with God’s own independence (as he would thus seem to 

« N.B.. iv. I 21 . 

* Udayana raises the interesting question whether God’s omniscience 
includes a knowledge of the illusory cognitions of finite beings together 
with their objects, and consequently whether God perceives things otherwise 
than they are, and answers it by saying that God's knowledge of human 
illusions is not illusory. 

3 N.N., iv. 1. 21; 


4 i. I. i8. 
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depend on others' actions). For there is the maxim, one’s 
own body does not hinder one; nay rather it helps to carry 
out one's aims.” > Uddyotakara admits that God's activity 
is limited by other considerations, and yet these latter are 
<»)ly self-imposed limitations.* The end which God has in 
view is not so much the happiness of creatures as their spiritual 
developlhent. The world is to be regarded as the sphere for 
the realisation of spiritual ends, as goodness through suffering 
and perfection through sacrifice. 

The Naiy&yikas are Saivas, while the Vaiiesikas are said to be 
PSiupatas .3 Jinadatta in his Vivekauitllsa (middle of the thirteenth 
century) says that Siva is the deity of the Ny&ya-VaiSesika. Uddyo¬ 
takara was a Pfiiupata. Bh&sarvajfia speaks of the direct vision of 
Mahe^vara as the result of meditation.* Udayana equates the Supreme 
with Siva. 5 

The NySya doctrine of theism has been the subject of 
great discussion in the history of Hindu thought. The critic 
observes that the NaiyEyika resorts to adr§ta whenever 
natural explanation fails. The first stirrings in the primordial 
atoms, the upward motion of fire, even the attraction of the 
needle by the magnet, are assigned to it. Adr^ta constitutes 
only a limit of explanation.® It is supposed to call for an 
intdligent controller, I^vara, for the remarkable regularity 
with which events happen cannot be explained apart from 
God, who has jnana (wisdom), iccha (desire) and prayatna 
(volitional effort). The souls lose their activity at the time 
of dissolution, and regain it at creation, and all this is in¬ 
explicable apart from divine guidance. The causal argument 
is made much of by Udayana and Sndhara.7 By assuming 

* S.D.S., xi * N.V., iv. i. 21. 

$ See Gunaratna's $a 4 darianasamuccayavftH, pp. 49-51. See also Hari- 
bhadra's ?a 4 darianasamuccaya :— 

Ak^apSdamate devab sntisaibli£rakrc cbivab 
Vibhur nityaikab sarvajfio niiyabuddhisam^rayab (13). 
Rajafekhara’s $a 4 dar£anasamuccaya of a slightly earlier date confirms this 
view. See Keith: I.L.A., pp. 262-263. 

4 Nydyasdra, p. 39. 3 KusutnSHjali, ii. 4. 

< Jayanta, criticising the CSrvtka theory in his NyayamaHjari, says 
that we put down a thing as svibhftvika, or natural, when we do not know 
its cause. 

7 Nyiyakemdatt, pp. 54*-57 
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that the world is an eiiect. the Naiya3dka takes for granted 
what is to be proved. Plants and animals are not self- 
sufhcieat, they are bom, they grow and die. To say that 
individual things are products, is not to say that the world 
as a whole is a product. The Naiya3dka admits several 
eternal entities which are not products.* May not the world 
as a whole also be eternal ? Again, should all effects have 
efficient causes as well ? As we have already seen, the law 
of causality, as the Naiyayika interprets it, has not universal 
validity. It has no other signification than uniform and 
concomitant variation. Since its evidence is derived from the 
phenomenal world, it is wrong to extend its scope beyond it. 
To know the cause of the world is not within the power of 
the human tmderstanding. The impossibility of an infinite 
regress of infinite causes leads the Naiya3nka to assert the 
reality of a cause outside the series, an uncaused cause. 
Saihkara repudiates the causal argument and asks us to admit 
boldly that we know nothing except that the universe appears 
to us to exist. Whether it exists of itself or is but the effect 
of a remote cause cannot be tmderstood by us. If we admit 
a remote cause, why should we not demand another remoter 
cause for it and so forth indefinitely to the verge of madness ? 
If God is, who created him ? According to the Samkhya, it 
is as easy to believe that the universe made itself as to believe 
that the maker of the universe made himself. The question 
remains metaphysically irreducible, and the solution is worse 
than the riddle. The anthropomorphism of the Naiya5nka, 
moreover, creates other difficulties. It is asked, whether 
God, the maker of the world, has a body or not. If he has 
a body, then he is subject to adi^ta-i since bodies are all deter¬ 
mined by it. Embodied beings are created, and are not 
capable of exercising control over subtle atoms and merit and 
demerit. We do not know what an eternal body is. The 
NaiySpkas are not clear on this question. They sometimes 
say that God creates without the aid of any body, while it is 
also suggested that God becomes endowed with a body, on 
account of our adr$t^. Sometimes the atoms are made the 
body of God, while akaSa is assigned this status on other 

> " Of the eternal thing there is no production; noir is there any cause 
of the eternal thing" (N.V., iv. i. 32). 
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occasions. If in some inscrutable manner God is able to 
fashion the world, out of atoms without a body, we may as 
well say that he can create the world without any pre-existing 
material. 

Even if we grant the validity of the arguments employed 
to establi^ the reality of God, the ISvara of the Kyaya 
philosopliy is not the comprehensive spiritual reality of which 
we are the imperfect expressions. He is outside of us and 
the world too, however much he may be said to cause, govern 
and destroy it. Reality is compost of a great number of 
particulars, linked together by an external bond, even as a 
cord binds together a number of sticks. God is not the 
creator of atoms, but only their fashioner. His reason works 
on the elements of the universe from without, but does not 
operate as a power of life within. This conception of God as 
beyond the world, as outside the entire frame of space, as 
dwelling apart in eternal sdf-centred isolation, is arid and 
empty. We cannot maintain the dualism of an infinite 
creator on the one side and the infinite world on the other. 
The two limit each other. Things which are defined each 
against the other cannot but be finite. The souls obtain 
release some time or other. With the liberation of all, 
samstra disappears. The lordship of Uvara will also come 
to an end. What has an end has a beginning. The two 
must have come out of the void, and must disappear into the 
void. It is true that the creation of the world is assigned 
to the love of God ; but what is the meaning of creation on 
this hypothesis ? If atoms and souls are both eternal, and 
if the world is an interaction between the two t 37 pes, then 
there is nothing for God to create. The Naiyayika must 
either give up his notion of God as creator or admit that the 
atoms and the souls are the expressions of the eternal and 
constant causality of God, though this causality ought not 
to be conceived in a mechanical sense. This seems to be the 
implication of the Nya^ya suggestion that the nature of things 
is the body of God, an analogy, worked out with great care 
and to high purpose, in Riunanuja’s system. Some such 
immamental conception of God is forced on us by a con¬ 
sideration of God's omniscience. According to the Nyaya, 
finite beings know only thought and the bare fact that the 
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real is not a thought. Whether and how thought and reality 
are related to each other, only an infinite mind, conceived as 
identical with the finite minds, is capable of knowing. The souls 
and atoms are co-etemal with God, who is only primus inter 
pares. At first sight, it may perhaps appear that the Nya5ra 
by insisting on devotion to ISvara helps the religious life of 
mankind. But certainly the Nyaya cannot hold up the ideal 
of communion or identity with God, for by the nature of the 
hypothesis, God is outside man and the universe.* The Vedanta 
in all its forms and the Yoga advocate the method of worship 
(upasana), but it is with a view to enable the individual to 
attain the divine status. The Nyaya is bound to revise its 
conception of God, if it is to meet the highest religious 
insi acts of humanity. 


XXVI 

Conclusion 

The greatest contribution of the Nyaya to Hindu thought 
is in its organon of critical and scientific investigation. Its 
methodology is accepted by the other systems, though with 
slight modifications due to their metaphysical conceptions. 
It mapped out the world of knowledge in its essential features 
and gave to its main divisions the names which they still 
retain in Hindu thought, a clear proof of the immense advance 
which it won for the human intellect. The Nyaya list of 
fallacies has supplied the Indian thinkers through a long series 
of centuries with the means of discriminating, quickly and 
surely, between true and false inferences and affixing promptly 
to erroneous conclusions labels indicative of their unsound¬ 
ness. In the Sanskrit philosophical works we frequently 
meet with silencing criticism, such as " this is a cakraka, or 
an argument in a circle ” ; " that is s^dhyasama, or petitio 
principii ” ; " this is anyonya^raya, or mutual dependence " ; 
“ that leads to anavastha, or infinite regress." The Nyaya 
theory of fallacies has served Indian thinkers as a ready- 
reckoner, " saving us,” to use Borne’s expressive words, " from 
the need of going to the ocean every time we want to wash 
our hands.” 
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The strength, as well as the weakness of the Nyilya 
osophy, is in its faith that the method of ordinary common 
sense and experience can be aj^ied to the problems of 
religion and philosophy. A pluralistic universe based on the 
fundamental dualism betwe^ soul and matter is legitimate 
enough as a procedure and a method, but it caimot be trans¬ 
formed into a general philosophy. The average man has no 
hesitation in asserting the intrinsic reality of the outward 
visible world. He is also an animist, though his animism is 
more instinctive than reasoned, and so he admits the reality 
of his own and other spirits. He would not admit any degrees 
of reality, since such a conception would conflict with his 
rooted faith in dualistic realism ; but in the interests of logic 
he is hospitable to the idea of planes of objective being beyond 
the reach of the senses. In theology he raises the question 
of the cause of the universe. How does the universe come 
into being ? Such as it is now, he says, it has always been, 
since it began to be. Though, as a dualist, he fights shy of 
any transition between being and non-being, his empirical 
sense will not allow him to accept the static view of the uni¬ 
verse. In this difficulty he turns to his own experience, 
where he finds that he makes several things, like tables and 
chairs, distinct from himself. As we are distinct from the 
things which we make, so is the divine spirit, the cause of all 
things distinct from his handiwork, the world. As we re¬ 
fashion existing material, so does God re-fashion the available 
elements of souls and atoms, which are co-etemal with him. 
Thus does the Nyaya attempt to do justice to the impressions 
of common sense and btdld a metaphysics of pluralistic 
realism. 

In the course of this exposition we have pointed out that 
the NyJlya view is undoubtedly a natural and necessary stage 
in the evolution of thought, but is by no means final. The 
mechanical explanation of reality, which traces it back to its 
elements, diminates the fact of development. The plausi¬ 
bility of the system is due to the insistence with which mere 
subjectivism is repudiated and the primal instincts of humanity 
satisfied. No system of Hindu thought, not even that of 
^ihkara, accepts the view of mere mentalism. But there is 
no inconsistency between metaphysical idealism and psycho* 
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logical realism.* The practical reality of things independent 
of finite minds is conceded by all systems of objective idealism. 
A metaphysical investigation of the nature and conditions of 
thought compels us to give up the view of self as a thing 
among other things. It will yield an idealism which does 
not so much upset the common-sense view as transcend it. 
Even metaphysical idealism allows us to admit, from the point 
of view of common sense and i)sychology, the distinction 
between thought and reality. The continuity and coherence 
of our experience means the reality of non-experienced entities. 
A deeper analysis of experience on the logical side was under¬ 
taken by the Sarhkhya and the Vedanta. A more systematic 
co-ordination of the Nyaya ideas on the theological side is 
found in Ramanuja. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ATOMISTIC PLURALISM OF THE 

VAISESIKA 


The Vaiie^ika—Date and literature—^Theory of knowledge—Categories 
—Substance—Soul—^Manas—Space—^Time—Ak^a—Earth, water, light 
and air—^The atomic theory—Quality—Activity—Generality—Particu¬ 
larity — Inherence — N'jn-existence — Ethics — Theology — General 
estimate. 


I 

The Vaisesika 

The Vai^e^ika system takes its name from vi^e§a, or particu¬ 
larity. It insists that it is in the particulars of the world, 
pre-eminently in the particular imperceptible souls and atoms 
that true individuality is to be found. Though the particular 
selves have cosmic and social relations, through which alone 
they can realise themselves, yet they retain their selfhood in 
spite of all these relations. The Vai^e§ika is essentially a 
philosophy of distinctions, since it does not tolerate any 
attempt at dissipating the independence of selves and objects 
in a supposed more perfect individuality. Its standpoint is 
more scientific than speculative, more anal5d;ic than synthetic, 
though it is not able to set aside questions about the general 
character of the universe as a whole. Science sorts out, while 
philosophy sums up. The Vaisesika is not interested in con¬ 
structing an all-embracing synthesis within whose bounds 
there is room for all that is, bringing all the variety of the 
worlds of sense and of thought imder a single comprehensive 
formula. In tlie spirit of scioice, it endeavours to formulate 
the most general characters of the things observed. It tickets 
different aspects of experience and assigns each to an appro- 
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priate pigeon-hole. The resulting philosophy comes to be of 
piecemeal character, and not an adequate and compre¬ 
hensive one. 

The impulse of the Vai^fika system is derived from its 
hostility to Buddhistic phenomenalism. While the Vaide^ika 
accepts the Buddhist view of the sources of knowledge, per¬ 
ception and inference, it argues that souls and substances are 
solid facts, and cannot be dismissed as fancy pictures of a 
faery tale, supposed to be enacted behind the scenes. It does 
not concern itself with the problems of theology, and Saihkara’s 
criticism even suggests that the dominant tendency of the 
system was in the direction of atheism. > The Vai§e§ika in 
its early form, at any rate, was thought out in an age of 
excessive mental suppleness, when thought was full of the 
germs of scepticism. 

Though mainly a system of physics and metaphysics, 
logical discussions are skilfully dovetailed into it in the later 
works. The Vai^sika and the Nyaya agree in their essential 
principles, such as the nature and qualities of the self and the 
atomic theory of the universe, yet the classification and 
characterisation of the categories and the development of the 
atomic theory give to the Vai^efika its distinctive interest 
and value. 


II 

Date and Literature 

" The Vai^esika system seems to be of much greater antiquity than 
the N}^ya." * This opinion of Garbe seems to be a reasonable one. 
In human knowledge the particular precedes the general. A theory 
of knowledge such as the one we have in the Nyaya is not possible 
until knowledge has made independent progress. Logic appears as a 
criticism and a corrective. Ihe butra of Kanada does not show so 
much the influence of the Nyaya system, while the Sutra of Gautama 
and the Bha^ya of Vatsyayana are considerably influenced by the 
Vai&esika views. 

It is urged that the VaiSe^ika preceded Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Buddhist theory of nirvana is traced to the asatkaryavada of the 
Vaii§esika. The astikayas of the Jainas, as well as their atomic theory, 

.> Saihkara regards the followers of the Vaisesika as ardhavainA^ikas or 
semi-nihilists (S.B., ii. 2. i8). See however S.B.. ii. 2. 37. 

» Garbe: The Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20. 

VOL. II. 12 
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ate traced to the Vai^$ika, which is mentioned in many Jaina works 
as well as the LalUavistara. The Lat^SvaiSra Sutra alludes to the 
atonuc views. One of the late Jadna works, Avaiyaka * attributes the 
authorship of the Vaidesika system to a Jain Rohagutta (a.d. i8 ), 
the chief teacher in the sixth schism of Jainism. Though its statement 
of the Vaiiefika view agrees with Kaigiada’s scheme,* the claim that 
the Vaite^ika is an ofishoot of Jainism is hardly warranted. The 
point of similaiity between the two, suggestive of such a claim, is the 
atomic theory; but even on this matter we find fundamental difier- 
ences between the two views. According to the Jeiina view, the atoms 
aie qualitatively alike, each atom possessing colour, taste, smell and 
contact, as well as the capacity to produce sound though itself sound¬ 
less. According to the Vai^^ika, atoms are qualitatively different, 
and possess one, two, three or four of the ordinary qualities according 
as they are atoms of air, fire, water, and earth, and they have no con¬ 
nection with sound. The atomic theory, the classification of substances 
and the acceptance of the two means of knowledge, strongly suggest 
that the Vai^sika arose about the time of Buddha and Mah&vfra s 
(sixth-fifth century b.c.). 

The first systematic exposition of the Vaiie^ika philosophy is found 
in the Vaiiefika Sutra of Ka^Sda (or Ka^abhuj or Ka^abhak^a). 
The name, which signifies etymologically atomeater, seems to have 
bMn suggested by the character of the S3^tem,4 which is also called 
Aulilkya DarAana.S The real name of the author of the Sfitra seems 
to have been KSi3rapa.* His work is divided into ten books. Book I 
discusses the five categories of substance, quality, action, generality 
and particularity". Book II deals with the different substances, 
excepting soul and mind, which, along with the objects of the senses 
and the nature of inference, are treated in Book III. The atomic 
structure of the universe is the central topic of Bonk IV. Book V is 
devoted to a discussion of the nature emd kinds of action, while ethical 

* S.B.E., vol. xlv, p. xxxviii. 

• Dravya, guna, karma, samavSya are admitted, and slight variation}, 
are found as regards samSnya and vi^sa. The former is distinguished into : 
(i) mahSsimlinya, which answers to padirtha or abhidheyatva, or the 
possibility of being named, or jfieyatva, or the possibility of being known. 
All the categories are covered by it (see P.P., p i6 ; V.S., i. i. 8). MahasS- 
m&nya is pure sarngnya, and not a species of anything higher, while others 
are both samanya (general) and viiesa (particular); (2) sattasamanya, 
which corresponds to satta or bhava- of the V.S. I^aSastapada ascribes 
existence (astitva) to all the six categories as a common quality (sadharmya); 
and (3) samanya-viieea, which covers the other instances of generality. 
See Ui: Vaitefika Philosophy, pp. 37-38. 

S See Ui: Vaiiofiha Philos^hy, p. 33. Aivaghoea, in his SiUrilatkhdrai 
asagns the VaiSe^ika to the period before Buddha [ibid., pp. 40-41). 

4 Though the atomic theory is found in some Buddhist and Jaina views, 
it is regarded as the central feature of the Vaitosika. See B.S., ii. a 11, 
and Dharmottara’s NySyabindutlhi, p. 86. 

I Ui: Vaiisfika Philosophy, * See P.P., p. 200. 
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problems are considered in Book VI. Book Vl(l discusses the questions 
of quality, self and inherence. The last three books are mainly logical, 
and treat of the problems of perception, inference and causality. For 
reasons already stated, the Vaiiefika Suira seems to be of an earlier 
date than the NyHya StUra, and is perhkps contemporaneous with the 
Brxhma satra.^ Since Kaufilya does not refer to the Vaite^ika under 
AnvIksikI, it is said that the system was formulated later than 300 b.c.> 
Kankda's Shtra seems to have received additions from time to time.3 
Some of the sutras now found in his treatise were not commented on 
by the scholiast, Pra^astapada, which indicates that at the time the 
latter commented on the Sutra, they were not included in it. While 

< V&tsyayana quotes from the V.S., which is unaware of the NyS.ya 
distinction of inference into purvavat and fe$avat. In the V.S. there is a 
reference to time as the ultimate cause (ii. 2. 9 ; v. 2. 26), a view mentioned 
in the Sveiaivatara Up. (i. i. 2), and not adopted by any of the well-known 
systems Even on the problem of self the Vaife$ika does not seek to 
establish its existence, but is more interested in discussing whether the self 
is an object of inference or of direct intuition B&dar&yaua refers to the 
atomic theory in B.S., ii. 2. ii, and Kapfida uses VedS.nta terms like avidySl 
and pratyagitman, and has in view the VedSnta theory when he asserts 
that the soul is not proved by scripture alone and the body is not com¬ 
pounded of three or five elements (V.S., iii. e. 9: iv. 2. 2-3). If we trust 
the commentators, V.S. presupposes a knowledge of the Mlmaihs& and the 
S£ibkhya. See V.S., ii. 1. 20; iii. i. 1-2; v. 2. 19-20: vii. 2. 3-8; 
vii. 2. 13 ; ix. 2. 3. The AbhidharmamahSvibhaf&iSstra of Vasumitra refers 
to the five kinds of karma. Caraka's allusions to the Val^esika do not help 
us much. NSgfirjuna, in his PrajUSpSramitaiaslra, refers to the VaiSe$ika 
theory of time as an unchangeable real existence relating to a cause (V.S., 
ii.2. 7-9; V.2. 26; vii. I. 25). His references to space, atoms and self indicate 
that he was familiar with the V.S., and he practically quotes a number of 
them : iii. 2. 4, and viii. i. 2, on the nature of self ; iv. i. i, and vii. i. 10, 
on the theory of atoms ; and vi. 2. 13. and v. 2. 17-18, on atomic combina¬ 
tion. Aryadeva is familiar with the V.S., and Harivauman knows the 
development of the Vai^e^ika system after the formulation of the Sutra. 
See Ui: Vaiiefika Philosophy, pp. 46-55. 

* Dr. Das Gupta suggests that the Vai^e$ika as expounded in the Sfitra 
of Kapfida represents an old school of the Mbnariisfi {History of Indian 
Philosophy, pp. 280-285). The argument that the V.S. opens with the 
declared aim of explaining dharma and closes with the exhortation that 
Vedic works lead to prosperity through the force of adfsta. or unseen virtue, 
is not conclusive, since the discussion of and emphasis on dharma cannot 
be regarded as the monopoly of any system of thought. The attempt to 
explain away the points of distinction between the Vai£e$ika and the 
MlmStihsS. is hardly convincing. Kai^da believes that the Vedas are the 
work of rsis, though not of ISvara (ii. i. 18 ; vi. i, 1-2), while the MlmSihsfi 
clings to the ctemality of the Vedas, which cannot be said to be a later 
development. The two doctrines of the etemality of sound snd that of the 
Vedas are closely allied. In spite of the occurrence of identical views and 
terms in the two systems, it is difficult to say that the Vaiiefika is a bran^ 
of the MIm£ifos&. 

1 Faddegon : The Vaiiefika System, pp. 10-ix. , . , 
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Ka^fida mentioned only three categories, > Prfuiastap&da added three 
more, and still later, the category of non-existence (abh&va) was 
introduced. Pratestapfida added seven qualities to the list mentioned 
by Ka^Ada.* 

’ PraiastapSda's Pad 8 /rthetdharmasaw^raha is not so much a com¬ 
mentary on the SQtra as an important independent work on the subject. 
It is difficult to defend the position that PraAastap&da’s mature views 
are simply the development of the suggestions contained in KatiiAda’s 
work.3 Praiastap&da's account of the twenty-four qualities, the 
theory of the creation and the destruction of the world, the statement 
of fallacies and the nature of inference are distinct additions to Ka^Ada's 
work. He was much influenced by the Ny&ya philosophy and was 
later than VAtsyAyana. He may be assigned to the end of the fourth 
century a.d.* 

A Vaiiesika treatise based on Pra^astapAda's work is Candra's 
Daiapaddrthaidstra, which is preserved in a Chinese version (a.d. 648). 
It did not, however, influence the development of thought in India.s 
Rivavabhdfya and BhiradvdjavrtH,^ which are said to be commen- 

■ V.S., viii. 2. 3. Artha iti dravyagunakarmasu, i. i. 4, which mentions 
the six categories, is said to be a later addition. 

* See also V.S., i. i. 4: i. i. 6; i. 2. 3. 

* See Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, vol. i. p. 351; I.L.A., 
pp. 23 and 93; Ui: Vaiiefiha Philosophy, p. 17, n. 3. “Almost all the 
peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later VaiSesikas from the NaiyAyikas 
and other schools are to be found in PraSastapada's work, and are conspicu¬ 
ously absent in Kanada’s Sutra. The doctrines about dvitva, pakajotpatti, 
vabhAgajavibhaga and several others, which are regarded as the peculiarities 
of the VaiAesika system, are not even touched upon in Kanada's aphorisms, 
although they are pretty fairly discussed in PraSastapada’s Bhasya “ (Bodas: 
Tarkasarhgraha, p. xxxvii). 

4 Keith makes out an elaborate case for the priority of Dignaga and 
PraSastapAda’s indebtedness to him in several points of logical doctrine 
(I.L.A.. pp. 93-110). For a different view, see Faddegon : The Vaiiefika 
System, pp. 319-323 8aihkara and Uddyotakara are familiar with the 
work of PratestapAda. Even if Keith’s view is accepted, he is earlier than 
Uddyotakara and later than DignAga, and so belongs to the fifth century a.d. 
If PraAastapAda is credited with the authorship of the doctrine of the six 
categories, then he is earlier than, or at least of the same period as, VAtsya- 
yana. DharmapAla (a.d. 535-570) and ParamArtha (a.d. 499-569) discuss 
PratestapAda's views. See Ui; Vaiiefiha Philosophy, p. 18. 

s According to Ui, who has translated it into English, its author belongs 
to the sixth century a.d. As its name implies, the work mentions ten 
categories, the four additional being potentiality (£akti), non-potentiality 
(aSakti), commonness (sAmAnyaviSesa), and non-existence (abhAva). There 
is no reference to livara. The work has been widely commented on by 
Japanese writers. 

* See RsUnaprabhi, ii. 2. ii ; Bodas: Tarkasathgraha, p. 40. Bhdradvi- 
ffB/rttihhdfya, edited by GahgAdhara (Calcutta, 1869), is considerably 
influenced by the SAxhkhya, and makes several important alterations. 
See Faddegon : The Vaiiefiha System, pp. 35-40. 
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taiies on the Vai^^ika, are not available. Four commentaries were 
written on PraiastapSda'a work, which are Vyomaiekhara’s Vyomavati, 
Srldhara's Nyayahandali, Udayana's Kiraiflivali (tenth century a.d.), 
and Srivatsa’s > LUSuaii (eleventh century a.d.). Vyommatl is earlier 
than the other three.* Srldhara's Nyiyakandali was written in a.d. 991. 
and the author is familiar with the views of Kum&rila, Mah^ana and 
Dharmottara. LilBmati and KirapSvali came perhaps immediately 
after NySyt^andali. Both Siidhara and Udayana admit the existence 
of God and accept the category of non-existence. Sivaditya’s Sapta- 
padSrthi belongs to this period.! It presents the Ny£ya and the 
Vaiie^ika principles as parts of one whole. It starts as an exposition 
of the categories and introduces the Ny&ya logic under the quality of 
cognition. Laugak^i Bhiskara’s Tarkakaumudi is another syncretical 
work based on PraSastapfida's treatise. Samkara Mirra’s UpaskSra 
on the Vaiiefika Sutra is a work of some importance.4 ViSvanStha 
(seventeenth century) treats of Kam&da’s scheme in his Bhd^&pariccheda 
and the commentary on it called Siddhdntamukt&vali. He was influ¬ 
enced considerably by the modem school of Ny&ya. Annaih Bhaffa’s 
works, JagadiSa’s TarkSmfta (a.d. 1635) and JayanArflyaijia’s VivfU 
(seventeenth century a.d.) are useful compendiums of the VaiSesika 
principles. The Vivfti, though based on the Upaskdra, differs from it 
on certain points.! 


Ill 

Theory of Knowledge 

The logic of the Vai^esika differs only slightly from the 
Nyaya logic. Knowledge, which is the problem of logic, 
assumes various forms, since its objects are endless.® Four 
kinds of valid knowledge are admitted, which are perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (laingika), remembrance (smiti), and 
intuitive knowledge (arsajiiana). Perception enables us to 
apprehend substances, qualities and actions. Gross sub¬ 
stances, which are made up of parts, are within the 
reach of perception, while atoms and diads are not. The 
VaiSe^ka admits yogic perception, by which the perceptual 

' Alias Vallabha. 

* See Introduction to Gbate's edition of Saptapaddrtkf. 

3 Siv&ditya is later than Udayana and earlier than Gahge^a, who is 
familiar with his views. 

4 It refers to a V^tti (see i. i, a ; i. 2. 4, 6; iii. i. 17; iv. i. 7; 
vi. I. 5, 12 ; vii. 1. 3) which has not been traced. 

3 See especially i. i 4, *5 ; ii. i. i ; ii. 2. 5 ; ix. i. 8. 

‘ P.P.. p. 172. 
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cognition of the soul (a^tmapratyak$a) arises.* The VaiSe^ika 
brings comparison (upam§na), tradition (aitihya), and verbal 
knowledge (Sabda) under inference.* The validity of scrip¬ 
tural statements is an inference from the authoritative char¬ 
acter of the speakers.3 like the Nyaya, the Vai§e$ika 
repudiates the Mimamsa theory of the eternity of sound and 
the absolute authoritativene^ of the Vedas. 4 While the 
Nyiya bases the validity of the Vedas on the ground of the 
direct communication from seers who had realised the eternal 
truths and laws, the Vai4e§ika infers it from the unimpeach¬ 
able veracity of the inspired seers. The scriptures give us 
real knowledge and not mere speculation. It is knowledge of 
things as they are, and in this sense has no beginning, though 
it is always directly known and realised by some beings in 
its entirety and by others in part. Abler minds realised the 
truths and communicated them to us. The Vedas, as collec¬ 
tions of sentences, presuppose intelligent authors; and they 
must be possessors of complete and accurate knowledge of 
heaven and unseen destiny (adr§tam). Gradually this author¬ 
ship was assigned to God. “ The authoritativeness of the 
Veda follows from its being the word of God." 5 The mean¬ 
ings of words and sentences must be understood before they 
give us knowledge. Since the understanding of meanings 
depends on the recognition of universal concomitance, verbal 
knowledge is a case of inference,* Ce§ta or gesture,/ arthapatti 
or implication,^ sambhava or inclusion,9 and abhava or nega¬ 
tion,*® are all brought under inference. Smrti, or remembrance, 
is given an independent place.** Ar^ajhana is the insight of 
seers. If remembrance is ignored, since it only reproduces 
what has already been experienced, and if intuitive wisdom 
is brought under perception, we have, according to the 
Vai^ika, only two sources of knowledge, intuition and 
inference.** 

Four varieties of invalid knowledge are mentioned, which 

» V.S., ix. 1. 11-15, * P.P., pp. 212 ff. J K. I. 3. 

« y.S., U. a. 21-37 : vl. I. I ff. ; N.S., ii. 2. 13-40. 

} Tad vacanSd Smn&yasya prftm&^yam iti (x. a. 9) See also NySya- 
kattd^tt, p. 2i6, and V.S., vi. i. x-4. 

‘ iii. I. 7-13. 7 P.P,, p. 220. 

* P.P., p. 225; V.S., ix. a. 3. 

«« P.P., p, 256. 


* P.P., p. 223. 

»» Ibid. 

*» S.S.S.S., V. 33. 
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are doubt (saihSaya), misconception (viparyaya), indefinite 
cognition (anadhyavasEya), and dream (svapna). SivEditya 
reduces these four to two, doubt and error, and brings under 
the former conjecture (uha), indeterminate knowledge and 
indirect reasoning. < Sridhara justifies the separate mention 
of dreams on the groimd that “ it occurs only in a particular 
condition of the body.” » 


IV 

The Categories 

For some centuries, as we have already seen, the Buddhist 
standpoint, which defined things by their consequences, 
interpreted everything by its contexts, and deni^ self- 
suf&ciency everywhere, dominated the mind of the country. 
Everything has being through mutual connections, and nothing 
exists in and for itself. As relations are the stuff of life, soul 
and matter are simply sets of relations. The VaiSe§ika pro¬ 
tests against this view and attempts to expound a more 
satisfactory plan, which reality seems to offer and justify. 
It takes its stand on the deliverance of the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, which deals first and last with real and separate 
things. The simplest and the widest spread of the characters 
of reality is that of things and relations between them. 
When we open our eyes we see spread out before us a material 
world with its different things and arrangements, on which 
thought can exercise itself; when we look within we find a 
non-material one with its terms and relations. Sound phil¬ 
osophy requires us to confine our attention to the things of 
experience, the objects of knowledge, and accept only such 
h 3 potheses as are found to be indispensable for the explana¬ 
tion of the order of experience. An analytic survey is the 
first need of an accurate philosophy, and the results of the 
Vai§e§ika analysis are found set forth in the doctrine of 
the padErthas. 

Padartha means literally the meaning of a word. A 
padartha is an object which can be thought (artha) and 
named (pada). All things which exist, which can be cognised 
• SaptapadMhl, 32, » NyayakandaU, p. 185. 
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aild named,* in short, all objects of experience,^ and not 
merely the things of the physical world, are padarthas. The 
sixteen padarthas of the Nyaya are not an analysis of existing 
things, but are a list of the central topics of the logical science. 
But the categories of the VaiSe$ika attempt a complete analysis 
of the objects of knowledge. 

The^aiSe^ika categories include not only t hing s predicable 
of another, but also subjects capable of having things predicated 
of them. Aristotle’s categories are a logical classification of 
predicates only, and not a metaphysical classification of all 
thinkable objects. The Vai§e$ika thinkers, as much as 
Aristotle, seem to have been aware of the intimate relation 
between name and thing. Though Aristotle classifies words, 
it happens to be a classification of things as well, for whatever 
receives a separate name is a thing. ” Of words expressed 
without syntax {i.e. single words), each signifies either sub¬ 
stance, or quantity, or quality, or relation, or place, or time, or 
disposition {i.e. attitude or internal arrangement), or appur¬ 
tenance, or action (doing), or suffering (being done to).” 3 
Of these ten categories the last nine are predicable of some¬ 
thing else, while the first substance is ens, and cannot be pre¬ 
dicated of anything, not even of itself, for then it is no more 
a substance but becomes an attribute. But Aristotle is not 
very strict in his usage. The forms of common speech deter¬ 
mined his classification, and among words we have those 
which signify the substance of a concrete individual. When 
the substance is a concrete individual, we ask. What is it ? 
and answer, a horse or a cow, which Aristotle calls a substance, 
though it is really a quality.* He distinguishes first and 
second substances, and holds that the first are not properly 
used as predicates. The inclusion of the logical subject in 
a classification of predicates shows that Aristotle intended 
his categories to be also a list of existences or kinds of being.” 
We have in Aristotle’s list substances and qualities which are 
either permanent or temporary. Almost all the commentators 

> Astitva, abbidhe3ratva, jfleyatva (P.P., p. i6)s 

* Pramitivi^ay&l^ padarth&b {Saptapad9,rtht, p. 2). 

f Aristotle's ii. 6; Minto's Logic, p. 113. 

4 Cp. Johnson: " A substantive proper cannot characterise, but is 

necessarily characterised " {Logic, part ii, p. xii). 
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agree that the category of relation should be taken as including 
the last six of his scheme. We may therefore take substance, 
quality, temporary or permanent, and relation as exhausting 
dl significations. 

The Vai^^ika adopts a sixfold classification of padirthas 
into substance (dravya), quality (guna), activity (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (vite§a), and inherence 
(samavaya), to wliich a seventh non-existence (abhava) was 
added by the later Vaise§ikas, ^ridhara, Udayana and 
Sivaditya.* The inclusion of non-existence under padarthas 
suggests the transformation of an ontological into an episte¬ 
mological scheme. Our beliefs are positive or negative, and 
not things which exist. In its initial stages, the Vai^ika 
endeavoured to determine the general characteristics which 
apply to existence as a whole, but soon turned its attention 
to the nature of beliefs and inquired what sorts of beliefs 
were true and what not. That something is, that something 
exists, is the first proposition of the Vai^§ika philosophy. 
But nothing can simply be. If we stop with bare existence 
and refuse to go further, then, as Hegel has taught us, we 
are left with a mere blank, and even the first principle that 
something exists has to be given up. So we must push 
forward and assert that a thing is because it possesses certain 
properties besides mere existence. Whatever exists does so 
because it has certain qualities. Substances exist and have 
qualities. We have two kinds of qualities, those which reside 
in a plurality of objects and those which are confined to indi¬ 
viduals. The former are the general qualities (samanya), 
while the latter are distinguished as permanent (guna) 
and transitory (karma). Inher^ce is a special kind of 
relation.* 

I PraiastapSda mentions only the six categories. The sevenfold scheme 
became e.stablLshed by the time of Siv&ditya, as is evident from the title 
of his work, SaptapadUrthl. Saihkara and Haribhadra ($a4darsanasamuccaya, 
6o).attribute to the VaiSesika only six categories. See S.B., ii. 2. 17; and 
Ui: Vaiiefika Philosophy, p. 126. 

* Dravya and gun^^ of the Vaifiesika correspond to Aristotle’s substance 
and quality. Aristotle's quantity is brought under guna. Relations are 
of two kinds: external, like conjunction (saihyoga), or internal, like 
inherence (samavaya). The first is regarded as a quality and the second 
is made a separate category. The remaining categories fall under relation, 
while space and time are taken as independent substances. Activity is 
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' The Brst three categories of substance, quality and action 
possess a real objective existence.* Kan^da calls them artha, 
and declares, in treating of yogic insight, that we can have an 
intuition of them.* The other three, generality, particularity 
and inherence, ue products of intellectual ^sciimination 
(buddh3^pek$am).3 They are logical categories.' PraiastapSda 
observes: " they have thdr sole being within themselves 
(svSLtmasattvam), have the intellect as their indicator (buddhi- 
laksanatvam), they are not effects (akaryatvam), not causes 
(akaranatvam), have no generality or particularity (asa- 
manyaviSe^avattvam), are eternal (nityatvam), and are not 
expressible by the word ‘ thing’ (arthaiabdanabhidheyatvam).” ^ 
The proof of the reality of the last three categories is said to 
be logical, 5 the implication being that these are not capable 
of direct apprehension, a view which was modified when the 
Nytya and the VaiSesika principles got mixed up. In early 
Vai^ika, while all categories are said to possess the feature 
of existence in general (astitva),^ a distinction is made between 
two kinds of being, sattasambandha, ascribed to substances, 
qualities and actions, and svatmasattva, or the being of 
generality, particularity and inherence.? Udayana in his 
Kira^&vali defines the former as subsistence of being by the 


karma, while passivity is only the absence of activity. Property may be 
either general or particular. Disposition ia a quality. If Aristotle had 
proceeded on a definite principle, he would have argued thus: Things 
possessing qualities, either permanent or temporary, exist in relations of 
time and space bound together with other things in a network of reciprocal 
relations, and in that case substance, quality, action and relation would 
be the main heads. The defective character of Aristotle's analysis was 
noticed by the Stoics and the Neo-platonists, Kant, who thinks that Aristotle 
simply jotted down the categories as they occurred to him, and Hegel, who 
observes that Aristotle threw them together anyhow. Mill rather con¬ 
temptuously remarks that Aristotle's list " is like a division of animals into 
men, quadrupeds, horses, asses and ponies.” Cp. with the Vaiteyika scheme 
the Jidha classification of all things into substances, qualities and modifica¬ 
tions (I.P., pp. 312 S., and Vttaridhyayana, 1 ., S.B.E., vol. xlv). The earlier 
MBnathsakaa accept the categories of power (dakti) and similarity (sfidi^ya). 
Udayana rejects these, as well as number (saihkhya). See Kirapdvali, p. 6; 
Saptapadartht, p. to ; Ny^akandalt, pp. 7. 15, 144 ff. 

• V.S., i. 2. 7; viii. a. 3; P.P., p. 17. 

» V.S., ix. I. 14. 

9 i. 2. 3. 

4 p,p., p. 19; V.S., i. 2. 3-10,12,14, i6; vii. 2. 26. 

s Buddhir eva laksapam pramfinam. Nyayakandal 4 , p. 19. 

‘ P.P.,p. II. 7 P.P.,p. 19, 
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relation of inherence, and the latter as self-sufficient existence 
ind^ndent of all being. Saiiikara MiSra is more helpful, for 
in his Upaskdra he defines sattSLsaThbrndha as liability to 
destruction and capacity to produce effects from out of its 
nature. This seems to have been the technical way of stating 
existence in space and time. Sv^tmasattva, or sdf-sufficient 
existence, is independent of ^ce and time, and therefore 
something which belongs to the timeless categories. Though 
the latter are products of abstraction, they are regarded as 
more real than the tilings themselves from which they are 
abstracted. The VaiSe^ika insists on the timeless and non- 
causal character of the categories of generality, particularity 
and inherence, and warns us against the natural tendency to 
attribute existence in space and time to the results of 
abstraction. 


V 

Substance 

The category by which the Vaiiesika pits itself definitely 
against all idealistic systems is that of substance. Even the 
unthinking admit that substances are. Objects in the external 
world come to us as real, in and for themselves, present 
actualities with a subsistence of their own. Substance denotes 
the feature of the self-subsistence of things out there. What 
we vaguely call being is nothing more than a series of things 
variously conditioned in time and space and distinguished 
from one another by different properties. The Buddhist view 
that there is no substance apart from its qualities, or a whole 
apart from its parts, contradicts the testimony of experience.* 
Reality presents us with substances marked by the possession 
of qualities and parts. We are able to recognise the jar we 
saw yesterday, which would be impossible if the jar were a 
string of sensations.^ It is a matter of common experience 
that qualities occur in groups, which are invariable in char¬ 
acter and sufficiently marked off from others. An apple 
always consists of the same group of qualities and invariably 
grows on the same kind of tree. The unbroken continuity 

* N.V., i. 1. 13. 


* N.S., ii. I. 30-36. 
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of the mtnmny or the mountain which has a continued exist¬ 
ence for several millenniums is tmintdligible apart from the 
assumption of substances in which qualities inhere. " That 
which contains in it action and qualities and is a co-existeht 
cituse ” * is a substance. It is the substrate of qualities.* 
The other categories are devoid of qualities. 

The*VaiSe§ika believes that a substance is something over 
and above the qualities. At the moment the substances are 
produced they are devoid of qualities.3 For if qualities arise 
simultaneously with substances, there cannot be any dis¬ 
tinction between them. If they do not arise, then substances 
would be free from qualities, and then the definition of sub¬ 
stance as that which posse^es qualities seems to be violated. 
To meet this difficulty, it is said that substance is the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of intimate union (samavaya- 
sambandha) or antecedent n^ation (pragabhfiva), i.e. future 
existence. In other words, a substance is the basis of qualities, 
actual or potential, present or future. ♦ The Vai6e§ika is 
anxious to assert the existence of something which has qualities 
without being itself a quality, for we predicate qualities of 
substances and not qualities of qualities. Nor can it be said 
that we predicate one quality of a group of qualities. But 
since a substance cannot be conceived apart from qualities, 
it is defined as possessing qualities. 

A distinction is made between eternal and non-eternal sub¬ 
stances. Whatever depends on something else is not eternal. 
Compound substances (avayavidravyas) are dependent and 
transitory. Simple substances have the characteristics of 
eternity, independence and ultimate individuality.s They are 
neither caused nor destroyed. Non-eternal substances are 
caused and destroyed not by themselves but by something 
different from themselves.* 

Earth, water, light, air, aka§a, time, space, soul and manas 
are the nine substances int^ded to comprise all corporeal 

* i. I. 15. * Gmiasrayo dravyam. 

) Adye k^aoe nirguaaih dravyaih tisthati. 

4 Siddhantamuhtaoali, 3 . 

s Nityatva, anUritatva, antyavide^vatva (P.P., pp. io-n). 

* P.P., p. ao; NySyakandali, p. ao. See V.S., i. i. 9-10, 12, 15, 18; 
X. 2. i-a. 
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and incorporeal things.* The VaiSe$ika is not a material^m, 
though a realistic scheme, since it admits non-material sub¬ 
stances like souls, and regards as real not the gross material 
substances but their minima. Of the nine substances, earth, 
water, light, air, soul and manas have many individuals.* 
These, with the exception of soul, are extended, have relations 
of distance and proximity, are capable of action and possess 
speed. 3 AkaSa, time and space are all-pervading, have the 
largest dimensions and are the common receptacles of all 
corporeal things. 4 Soul and manas, ak3.4a, time and space, 
air and ultimate atoms are not ordinarily perceptible. 5 A 
distinction is made between corporeal (murta) and elemental 
(bhflta) substances. The former have definite dimensions,^ 
act and move. Elemental substances, singly or in combina¬ 
tion, become the material causes of the products of the world. 
Manas, though atomic, does not produce anything else, while 
ak§ia, though all-pervading, produces sound. Earth, water, 
light and air are both corporeal and productive.? 

The Vaiiesika theory of the soul is practically identical 
with that of the Nyaya, though a direct perception of the self 
where the self is both the perceiver and the perceived is not 
admitted.* Comparison does not help us. Agama, or reve¬ 
lation and inference, are our only sources of knowledge.? The 
existence of the self is inferred from the fact that consciousness 
cannot be a property of the body, sense-organs or the manas.*" 
In addition to the qualities of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, and knowledge, the facts of expiration and inspira¬ 
tion, the closing and the opening of the eyelids, the healing 

> An interesting question about the nature of darkness (tamas) is raised 
by Sridhara (Nyayabandali, p. g ; V.S.. v. 2. 19-20). KuinSiila regards 
it as a distinct substance with the quality of colour, i.e. blackness, and the 
action of motion (S.V., p. xliii). The PrSbhakaras bold that darkness is 
the absence of light (JhS.: P.M., p. 9^). Annath Bhatta is of this view 
(Tarkasamgraha dipika, 3). Darkness is not ranked as a substance by the 
Vai£e$ika, since it is destitute of qualities. It is said to possess the black 
colour figuratively, even as the colourless sky is spoken of as blue. It is 
a variety of non-existence, being merely the negation of light (V.S., v. 2. 19; 
S.D.S.. X). 

> Anekatvam pratyekaih vyaktibhedab {Nyayahandalt, p. 21}. 

3 P.P., p. 21. ♦ p. 22. 5 V.S., viii. I. 2. 

* Paricchinnaparimanatvam. 7 Tarkadipiki, p. 14. 

* V.S., iii. 2. 6. 9 V.S., iii. 2. 8 and 18. 

•• P.P., p. 69: V.S,.iii. 1. ig. 
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up.of bodily injuries, the movement of the mind and the 
aiCections of the senses are urged as evidence for the existence 
of the self.* In its natural state the self is devoid of intelli¬ 
gence, as in pralaya. It has cognitions of things when it is 
connected with the body.* Consciousness is sustained by the 
atman,, though it is not an essential or inalienable charac- 
tmstic of it. By means of manas the soul knows not only 
external things but also its own qualities. Though the soul 
is all-pervading, its life of knowing, feeling and activity resides 
only where the body is. 

The plurality of souls is inferred from differences in status, 
the variety of conditions.3 The scriptural injunctions assiune 
the distinctness of souls. < Each soul vuidergoes the conse¬ 
quences of its own deeds. 5 It remains one throughout the 
series of its experiences.* ^ridhara repudiates the view of the 
oneness of self. 7 There would be no risk of the absolute 
dissolution of the world by the emancipation of the souls from 
it, since their number is infinite. The pluralistic bias of the 
Vai^e§ika leads its followers to look upon plurality as ultimate. 
The freed souls are conceived as eternally existing with specific 
differences.^ Though each soul is supposed to be distin¬ 
guished by a peculiarity (vi^sa), it is impossible for us to 

» V.S., iii, 2. 4-13. 

^ A^artrinSm attnanSm na vi^aySvabodha^ {NyByakandatt, p. 57; see 
also p. 279). 

3 VyavasthSto n£na (V.S., iii. a. ao). 

4 Sastrasamarthyat (V.S., iii. 2. 21). 

5 V.S., vi. 1.5. • NyBya/tandalf, p. 86. 

7 “ If the self were one, the contact of manas would be common to all 
persons. . . . For one, however, who admits of many selves, even though 
all selves, being omnipresent, would be present in all bodies, yet his 
experiences would not be common to all of them, as each of them would 
experience only such pleasures, etc., as would appear in connection with 
the particular body that will have been brought about by the previous karma 
of that self, and not those belonging to the other bodies. And the karma 
also belongs to that self by whose body it has been done. Hence the 
restriction of the body is due to the restriction of the karma and viet vtrsa, 
the mutual interdependence going on endlessly" {Nydyakandalt, pp. 87-88). 

* It is difhcult to accept Dr. Das Gupta's suggestion that the VaiSesika 
held that the " self was one, though, for the sake of many limitations, and 
also because of the need for the performance of acts enjoined by the scrip¬ 
tures, they are regarded as many " {History oj Indian Philosophy, p. 290, n. i). 
The Vai^ika is interested in the empirical variety and not in ultimate 
truth, and the view of plurality, based as it is on the doctrine of viiesa, is 
accepted by it as final. 
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know what it is. The differences among souls are due to 
their connections with bodies. £v^ in rebirth the manas 
accompanies the soul and gives it individuality. For all 
practical purposes the distinctivaiess of the soul is determined 
by the distinctiveness of the manas, which accompanies it 
throughout its career. There are as many of them as there 
are souls. As the same manas accompanies the soul through¬ 
out its career, there is the possibility of the continuity as well 
as the survival of character.* A distinction is made between 
the individual soul and the supreme soul, jiva and ISvara.* 
The two are similar but not identical. 

AkaSa, space and time have no lower species and are 
names of individuals.3 To account for the variety of experi¬ 
ence, these comprehensive tmities are assumed. All pheno¬ 
mena take place in them. Space and time are the instrumental 
causes of all produced things. < Reality is a process or a 
passage, and is therefore both spatial and temporal. 

In the case of physical changes we require a whole in which 
they occur. All atomists ascribe reality to empty space. If 
there were more than one space, then atoms which whirl about 
in different spaces cannot have an 5 d:hing to do with one 
another. Space is the basis of the notions of east and west, 
of far and near.s The apparent diversity of space is deter¬ 
mined by its effects. * Things maintain their relative positions 
which they could not do apart from space. 

The form of time is essential to the concrete changes of 
nature, such as production, destruction and persistence of 
things. It is the force which brings about changes in non- 
etemal substances. It is not the cosmic power which causes 
the movements, but is the condition of ^ movement. 7 All 
perceptible things are perceived as moving, changing, coming 
into existence and as passing out of it. Discrete things have 
no power of self-origination or self-movement. If they had, 
there would not be that mutual relation of things, which 

* P.P., p. 89; V.S., vii. 2. 21; iii. 2. 22. 

• Kiravavali, p. 7. See also VpaskSra, iii. 2. 18. 

J P.P., p. 58. 4 P.P., p 25. 

5 TarkasatUgraha, 16; BhofapaHccheda, pp. 46-47. 

« V.S-.ii. 2. 13. 

1 ii. a. 9; V. ?. 26. Tbis view is not to be confused with the kSlavSda, 
which deifies time. 
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persists in spite of all change. The movement is ordered, 
which means that there must be a reality which has a general 
relation to all changes. Time is regard^ as the independent 
real pervading the whole universe and making the ordered 
movement of things possible. It is the basis of the relations 
of prierity and posteriority, simultaneity and non-simxil- 
taneity, and of the notion of soon and late.*# There is only 
one time which is omnipresent in dimension,> individual in 
character, and has the qualities of conjunction and disjunction. 
Conventional notions, as moment, minute, hour, year, etc., 
are derived by abstraction from concrete time. According 
to the Vai^e^ika time is an eternal substance,^ and the 
basis of all experience.^ We do not know what time is 
in itself, but oiur experience is cast in the form of time. 
It is the formal cause of the relations of priority and 
posteriority, while their material cause is the nature of 
objects, as jar, cloth and the like. Time which is one 
appears as many on account of its association with the 
changes that are related to it.5 

The distinction between time and space is noticed in the 
VaiSe^ka treatises. Space deals with coexistence, time with 
successions, or more accurately, space deals with visible 
objects, while time deals with things produced and destroyed.** 
^ihkara MiSra holds that the relations of time are constant 
or irreversible (niyata), while those of space are not irreversible 
(aniyata).7 Things move by virtue of time and hold together 
by virtue of space. While space and time cover the most 
comprehensive kinds of relations, transition from place to 
place, or state to state, spatial locomotion and temporal 
alternation, they are only formal and imply real things which 
move and change. 

Ak§Sa is a simple, continuous, infinite substance, and is 
the substratum of sound. The qualities of colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility do not belong to it. By the process of 

« V.S., il. *. 6. * vii. I. 23. s ii. 2. 7. 

4 AtftSdivyavah&Tahetu^ {Tarkasathgraha, 15; Bhdfdpariccheda, 45). 

5 NySyantoHjari, p. 136. 

* Siddh&ntaeandrodaya says: " JaDyamSttraiii kriyamStraih vft kalopSdhi]}, 
murtamatraih digupadbiti." 

7 Upaskara, ii. 2. 10. Cp. with this Kant's Second and Third Analogies 
of Experience. 
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elimination sound is proved to be the distinguishing quality 
of akaia.* It is inactive (ni§kriya). All corporeal objects 
are foxmd conjoined with it.* The atoms which are infinitely 
small cannot make up a magnitude by coming together or 
touching each other. If they stand apart from one another 
and yet are joined somehow so as to constitute a system, it 
can only be through the medium of akaia. The atoms unite, 
but not continuotisly. That which binds together the atoms, 
though not itself atomic, is the akaia. If akaia were also 
discrete, i.e. capable of being analysed into atoms, then we 
shall have to assume some other connecting tissue which is 
not atomic. Akaia is eternal, omnipresent, supersensible, and 
has the qualities of individuality, conjunction and disjunction. 
Akaia fills all space, though it is not space itself, since it cannot 
affect or operate on things without entering into special 
relations with them and thereby having sound produced in 
it. That which sustains the positional relations and order 
of discrete things is called dik, though it is not space itself, 
if the latter means room or place, which is akaia. The dis¬ 
tinction between akasa and space is admitted in view of the 
fact that while akasa is regarded as the material cause of 
the special quality of sound, space is the general cause of aU 
effects. 

The physical theory of the Vaisesika is developed in con¬ 
nection with the five substances of earth, water, light, air and 
akaia. Matter, as we meet with it, is a mixture of five 
elements, containing one or the other in a predominant degree. 
The five phenomenal products (bhutas) are the five states of 
matter, solid (earth), liquid (water), gaseous (air), luminous 
(light), etheric (akasa). The earth possesses the four qualities 
of smell, taste, colour and tangibility, water the three qualities 
of taste, colour and tangibility, light the two of colour and 
tangibility, while air has the quality of tangibility and aka^a 
that of sound.3 Though earth contains a number of qualities, 
v-e yet say it has smell on accotmt of the predominance of 
this quality.* If water and other substances besides earth 
possess smell, it is because particles of earth are mixed up 
with them. We cannot think of earth without smell, though 

« V.S., ii. I. 27, 29-31. 

S N.S., iii. I. 60-61. 

VOL. II. 


13 


• N.S., iv. 2. 21 -22. 
4 N.S., iii. I 66. 
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we can so think of air and water. Things made of earth are 
of three kinds, bodies, sense-organs and objects of perception.* 
The special quality of water is taste. Light has for its special 
IKTOpeity luminosity. Air is invisible, though limited in extent 
and made up of parts. The discrete nature of air is inferred 
from the movements in the air, which would not be possible 
were air an absolute continutim devoid of parts.* Its existence 
is inferred from touch,3 and it is said to be a substance, since 
it possesses quality and action. Temperature is the special 
quality of air. The ultimate constituents of the concrete 
things of earth, air, light and water are called atoms. 


VI 

The Atomic Theory 

The atomic theory is so nattiral to the human mind that 
early attempts at the explanation of the physical world assume 
this form. Traces of the theory are to be found in the 
Upani§ads, which generally regarded all material things as 
made up of the four elements of light, water, air and earth. 
AkaSa is left out, since it has a peculiar character of its own 
and does not enter into combination with the other elements. 
But the four elements of light, water, air and earth are them¬ 
selves changeable and divisible, while the real is regarded as 
imchangeable and eternal. The question naturally arises as 
to what the imchangeable, indivisible, eternal particles are. 
In the ferment of thought which produced the great systems 
of Jainism and Buddhism, there were some who held the 
atomic h 3 q)othesis, for example, the Ajivakas and the Jainas.4 
Ka^ada formulated the theory bn purdy metaphysical grounds, 
and tried through it to simplify the world to thought. It was 

* P.P., p. * 7 - * V.S., ii. I. 14. 

i The ancient Vaiie$ikas and. Annaih Bhatta hold that air is not perceived, 
but only known by inference. They argue that air has no colour and so 
cannot be seen. The modem Naiyayikas say that a thing need not be seen 
for being perceived. We may perceive things by touch. 

4 I.P„ pp. 317-319- Though not the canonical works of Buddhism, 
northern Buddhist literature contains many references to the atomic 
theory. The VaibhS^ikas and the Sautrantikas accept it. See Ui: Vaiiefika 
PkUc*ophy, pp. 36 -a 8 . 
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the same with Leucippus and Democritus, for the atomic 
theory never acquired a serious scientific status until the time 
of Dalton. 

AH things consisting of parts originate from the parts 
with which they are connect^ by the relation of inherence, 
conjunction co-operating. The things that we experience are 
all products, i.e. discrete or made up of parts. They axe 
therefore non-etemal. Non-etemal has no meaning apart 
from eternal.* Earth, water, fire and air are both eternal 
and non-etemal, while akaSa is eternal only. The compounds 
which are produced are non-eternal, while the component 
particles which are not produced are eternal.* The invisible 
eternal atoms are incapable of division into parts.3 The 
atom marks the limit of division. If it is endlessly divisible 
into parts, then all material things would be the products of 
an equally endless number of constituent parts, so that differ¬ 
ences in the dimensions of things cannot be accounted for.4 
If matter were infinitely divisible, then we should have to 
reduce it to nothing, and admit the paradoxical position that 
magnitudes are built up of what has no magnitude, bodies 
out of the bodyless.5 The changes in the volumes of bodies 
are determined by the accession and withdrawal of the atoms 
composing them. Infinite greatness and infinite smallness 
are not realised magnitudes. They are the upper and the 
lower limits, and what we know is intermediate between the 
two. By a continual addition we reach the infinitely great, 
and by a continual splitting up we reach the infinitely small. 
The atoms are the material causes of effects. Though they 
are supersensible, they can be classified, though not from the 
standpoint of size, shape, weight and density. The qualities 
which they produce in the different forms of sensible things 
help us in the classification of atoms. If we leave aside the 

» iv. I. 4. * iv. I. I ; ii. 3, 4-5 ; vii. i. to-ax. 

3 Paraib vi tniteh (N.B., iv. 2. 17-25). 

* Sarve^am anavastbitavayavatve merusar$apayos tulyaparim£oatv 3 .- 
pattit^. See Nyayakandali, p. 31. 

5 Herbeirt considers the diversity and changes of experience to be intelli¬ 
gible only if the things themselves which are simple and unchangeable 
furnish some reasons for them. These unknowable realities have to be 
conceived in certain relations by means of which we may understand the 
Variety of their apparent properties and changes. 
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general properties of sensible things, such as impenetrability, 
wliich are perceived by more senses than one, the special 
qualities are odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature. 
These difler in kind and not merely in degree. It is assmned 
that there are four classes of param^us, answering to the 
four gfeat classes of material objects, earth, water, light and 
air. These four classes of param^us are said to produce the 
four senses of touch, taste, sight and smell, and this is why 
each special sense reveals a single quality, however excited. 
Though the qualities of earthly things, as colour, taste, smell 
and tangibility, vani^ on the destruction of the thing itself, 
they are always found in their respective atoms, though in 
earth and atoms of earth some qualities are produced by 
heat (pakaja).* Water, light and air do not suffer a similar 
change. 

The VaiSesika adopts the theory of pOup&ka. When the jar is 
baked the old one is destroyed, i.e. resolved into atoms. The applica¬ 
tion of the heat produces the red colour in the atoms, which are again 
brought together and a new jar is produced. On this view we have 
first the disintegration of the whole into its atoms, and then a reinte¬ 
gration of them into a whole. All this complicated process is imper¬ 
ceptible. since it takes place with extreme rapidity in an interval of 
nine moments.* The Naiyiyika advocates the theory of pi^harap^ka, 
by which the change of colour is effected in both the atoms and the 
products simultaneously. This view seems to be more reasonable. 
The Naiy&yika objects to the Vai^sika theory on the following grounds. 
If the first jar be destroyed and a new one substituted for it, we shall 
not be able to identify it as the old jar. We see the same jar as before 
except for the difference in colour. Moreover, the Vai^sika view 
seems to nmke even the odour of the earth atoms non-etemal. The 
fact that sensible things are operated on by heat shows that they are 
not absolutely solid but are porous .3 

The param&nus are said to be globular (parimfi.n<}nlyn)> though it 
does not follow that they have parts. Certain objections on the 
assumption that they have parts were urged. When three atoms are 
in juxtaposition, the middle one touches the atoms on the sides. When 
the atom is surrounded on all sides we distinguish six sides of the atoms, 
which we may speak of as its parts, and if the six sides are reduced to 
a point, then it would follow that any number of atoms would take 
up no more space than a single atom, and things of the world could be 
reduced to the size of an atom and they would be invisible. All this 


* vii. I. 1-6. 

• N.V.T.T., p. 335; NySyamaUjuri, p. 438. 


■ S.D.S.. X. 
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difficulty is met by the answer that the division of atoms into parts 
is empiiical and not real.* The atoms have no inside or outside * 
and are r.on-spatial .3 

The atoms are naturally passive, and their movement is due to 
external impact. During the dissolution of the world (pralaya) the 
atoms subsist without producing any effects. They then remain 
isolated and motionless. According to Vai^^ika, the movement of 
the ultimate atoms arises from a peculiar dharma.i PraSastapSda 
says: " Actions which we find appearing in the rudimentary elements 
(mahfibhute^u), and for which we cannot find any cause either by 
sense-perception or by inference, and which are yet found to be useful 
or harmful to us, must be regarded as produced by these unseen 
agencies (adfstakilritam )!'5 

The qualities of all products are due to the atoms of which they 
are composed. These atoms possess the five general qualities of all 
substances, as also those of priority and posteriority. In addition to 
these, earth has the special quality of odour and the other qualities 
of taste, colour, touch or temperature, heaviness, velocity and fluidity. 
Water has the special quality of viscosity and the other qualities of 
earth except smell. Light has the usual seven, and temperature, 
colour, fluidity and velocity, while air has only touch and velocity in 
addition to the seven common qualities. These qualities are eternal 
in the atoms but transient in the products. 

There can never come a time when there will be an utter 
annihilation of things. Though the structures built are perish¬ 
able, the stones of which they are built are eternal. * The 
components which unite to form a whole, and therefore were 
previously able to exist apart from such combination, possess 
the capacity for independent existence and return to it. 
Fabric after fabric in the visible world up to the terrestrial 
mass itself may be dissolved, but the atoms will abide ever 
new and fresh, ready to form other structures in the ages yet 
to come. The individual atoms combine with others and 
continue in that co-operative existence for some time and 

* N.B., iv. 2. 20. 

* The question is raised whether aka§a, which is a simple all-pervading 
substance, penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, then the atoms have 
parts; if it does not, then atoms have no parts, but akaSa is not all-per¬ 
vading. It is said in reply that the conception of within and without is 
inapplicable to an eternal entity, and the omnipresence of akSia need not 
imply the existence of parts in the atom. 

3 N.V., iv. 2. 25. The atoms are said to be of,a minute size as opposed 
to largeness. They possess some sort of magnitude. For a different view, 
i^ee Chatterji: Hindu Realism, pp. X 9 - 34 > I 49 -I 53 . and 164. 

4 Dharmavifes&t, iv. 2. 7. s p. 309. ‘ N.B., iv. 2. 16. 
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again disintegrate into their original solitary being to form 
new combinations. This process of grouping and separation 
goes on endlessly. According to the Vai^ika, atoms do not 
exist in an \mcombined state in creation.’^ During creation 
they are said to possess a vibratory motion (parispanda). 
Singly 4 he atoms are not productive. Sridhara argues that 
if an eternal thing were singly productive, there would be an 
unceasing production, and this would necessitate theadmission 
of the indestructibility of the products also. Nor can triads 
be productive, since a gross material object is the product of 
parts of smaller dimension than the object itself. The triad, 
which is of a gross dimension, must be regarded as a product 
of something that is itself a product. So dyads alone produce 
things.* Even the dyads composed of two primary atoms 
are minute, and three of these produce the triad ,3 which has 
a dimension not too small for apprehension. Both single 
atoms and dyads are invisible, and the least magnitude 
required for visibility is a triad said to be of the size of a 
mote in the sunbeam. Apparently, this is an exception to 
the general rule that the qualities of the causes produce corre¬ 
sponding qualities in the effects. When two atoms of white 
colour combine to produce a dyad, the latter will also have 
the corresponding white colour. But the atoms are pari- 
mandalya and the dyads are minute,^ and yet they produce 
a visible magnitude. That is why it has been said that the 
magnitude of the product depends on the magnitude of the 
parts or their number or arrangement, s As the number of 
the dyads increases, there is a corresponding increase in the 
dimension of the product. The things produced by the imion 
of atoms are not mere aggregates but wholes. If we deny 
the whole, we have only the parts, which may be subdivided 

< Atmospheric air is, however, an exception to this rule, since it is said 
to consist of masses of atoms in a loose, uncombined state. The Naiyiyika 
is not satisfied with this account. 

* NyiyahcmdaU, p. 32. 

B Some later Vaiferiha thinkers are of opinion that a triad consists of 
three single atoms {SiddhdHtamuktivali, p. 37; Ui : Vaiiefika System, pp. 

130-131)- 

4 Mah&deva Bhatta holds that dyads are not supersensuous. It is also 
the view of DaiapadartM. See Ui: Vaiiefika Phiiosophy, and NyayakoSa, 

p. 350- 

s VtS., vii. X. 9 
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farther and further until we reach the ultimate parts of the 
imperceptible atoms. If we deny the whole, we cannot admit 
an3rthirig beyond imperceptible atoms. If it is said that the 
atoms by themselves are imperceptible, while collections of 
atoms are perceptible, even as a single soldier or a single tree 
cannot be seen, though an army or a forest can, the Nyaya 
says in reply, that the analogy is unsound, since soldiers and 
trees possess bulk and are perceptible, while atoms are not.* 
The whole is something different (arthantara) from the parts, 
even as a melody is something more than a sum of its notes.* 
Besides, if there were no whole, there is no meaning in saying 
" that is a chair,” “ this is a man.” The whole and the parts 
are related by way of inherence .3 

No school of Hindu thought cares to leave the groove already worn 
so deeply of the theory of cycles or alternating cosmic periods of creation 
and destruction. These processes are described by Pra&astapada .4 
When a hundred years by the measure of Brahm& are at an end. the 
time for his deliverance arises. To secure rest for all the living beings 
worried by their wanderings, the supreme Lord, who is not to be 
confused with BrahmS., desires to reabsorb all creation. The rise of 
this desire means the cessation of the operations of the unseen ten¬ 
dencies (adi^ta) of all souls that are the causes of their bodies, sense- 
organs and gross elements. Then out of the Lord's desire and from 
the conjunction of the souls and the material atoms, disruptions of the 
atoms constituting the bodies and the sense-organs occur. When 
the groupings of atoms are destroyed, things made of them are also 
destroyed. There ensues a successive disruption or reabsorption of 
the ultimate material substances—earth, water, fire and air, one after 
the other. The atoms remain isolated, as also the souls permeated 
with the potencies of their past virtue and vice. Again, for the sake 
of experience to be gained by living beings the supreme Lord desires 
creation. By the will of God, motion is set up in the atoms of air due 
to their conjunction under the influence of the unseen tendencies that 
begin to operate in all souls. The atoms of air unite to form dyads 
and triads, and finally the great air, and soon appear the great water, 
then the great earth, and then the great fire. By the mere thought of 
God (abhidhyfinamatrat), the cosmic egg is produced out of the fire 
and the earth atoms, and in it the Lord produces the world and the 
Brahmfi. who is assigned the future work of creation. Brahmfi is the 
highest in the hierarchy of selves, and he holds the post as long as his 


* N.B., iv. 2. 14. 
s N.B. and N.V., iv. 2. 12. 


» N.S., ii. I. 35-36' 
4 P.P., pp. 48 f[. 
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merit, requires. The world as a whole is not the creation of Brahm&, 
nor is its destruction the automatic result of the exhaustion of his 
merit. The supreme Lord is responsible for it. Brahm&. endowed 
with the highest degrees of knowledge, dispassion and power, creates 
his mind-bom sons, the Prajipatis, the Manus, gods, fathers, seers and 
the four castes, and all other living beings in accord with their respective 
impressional potencies.* According to Sridhara, the three infinitely 
great uncl&anging substances, space, time and fikfiSa, are unaffected 
by the processes of creation and destruction. There is no such thing 
as a new creation of the universe. Any one universe is one of a 
beginningless series. The world is brought into being to enable con¬ 
scious spirits to obtain their share of experience according to their 
respective worths. The universe is the actualisation of the potential 
worths of beings, and is created by their acts and for their experiences. 
The highest being at any time in the universe is Brahmfi, and the 
whole universe is said to exist for his experience. But as all worth 
is something acquired and so has a beginning as well as an end, 
even Brahmfi’s worth is not unlimited. When it ends, the universe is 
said to come to an end. There will, however, remain the unenjoyed 
remnants of other peoples' experiences. If one Brahmfi's worth ends, 
another Brahma will step into the throne and will fill the highest place 
in the hierarchy. So every universe has its predecessor and successor, 
and the fiow will go on for ever.* 

The atoms which are the material causes of the dyads are eternal 
and cannot be destroyed. The dyads are destroyed, not by the destruc¬ 
tion of the primary atoms, but by the destruction of the conjunction 
of the primary atoms.s The ancient Naiyfiyikas believed that the 
destruction of the effects is immediately brought about by the destruc¬ 
tion of their causes, except in the case of dysuls, where the conjunction 
is destroyed and not their material causes. Later Naiyfiyikas, however, 
are of the opinion that in all cases the conjunction is destroyed. This 
is more satisfactory, since destruction is viewed as a gradual dissolution 
of things into their components. If the process of destruction repeats 
but does not reverse the process of creation, and if the destruction of 
the effects follows that of the parts, then there must be an interval 
when the parts have vanished and the effect remains, and it is impossible 
to conceive where the effect could reside in the interval. It cannot 


> Faddegon notices an important difference between the order of creation 
and that of destruction. Fire, instead of being created immediately after 
air, is formed last. " The author’s reason for changing the order was to 
place the creation of the fire immediately before the formation of the 
mundane egg, the Hiranyagarbha, which, being of gold, consisted of a mixture 
of fire and earth. The harmony of the system was thus broken for the 
purpose of complying with current mythological ideas" {Vaiiefika System, 
p. 164). 

* Udayana: Atmatattvaviveka. 

3 ParamfinudravyasaifayoganS^a. 
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be in the parts which are extinct nor in the atoms, since they are not 
directly connected with the efiects.* 

Saxhkara criticises the VaiSe^a theory of atomism on several 
grounds. The beginning of motion in the state of dissolution (pralaya) 
is inconceivable. Human effort cannot account for it, since it does 
not yet exist. If the unseen principle of adfs^a is regarded as the 
source, where does it reside ? If it abides in the souls, it cannot 
affect the atoms ; if it abides in the atoms, then as unintelligent it 
cannot start motion. If the soul is supposed to inhere in the atoms 
and the unseen principle to be combined with it, then there would be 
eternal activity, which is opposed to the existence of the state of dis¬ 
solution. Besides, the unseen principle is said to bring about reward 
and punishment for souls, and it has little to do with the origin and the 
dissolution of the universe. Samkara raises difficulties about atomic 
combination. If the atoms combine as wholes, then there is complete 
interpenetration, and so there is no increase of bulk, and the produc¬ 
tion of things is not possible. If the atoms combine in parts, then 
the atom must be regarded as possessing parts. Besides, how atomic 
compounds acquire spatial properties which the atomic units do not 
possess is hardly intelligible. By a combination of atoms we get 
properties which were not in the atoms themselves. Nor is it easy to 
understand how minute and indestructible atoms can be regarded as 
possessing colour and like properties. Again, among gross elements, 
fire, air, earth, water and ether, some possess more attributes than 
others; while water has colour, taste and touch, air has touch only. 
These properties must be possessed in some form by the atoms them¬ 
selves. So atoms of water must have more properties than those of 
air. But an increase of properties means an increase in size, which 
is hardly consistent with the view that all atoms are of the same size. 
There is the further difficulty about the conjunction (saihyoga) of the 
soul and manas and the atoms which are all partless. Again, the 
atoms must be either ever active or ever inactive, or both or neither. 
If they are ever active, dissolution is impossible ; if they are ever 
inactive, creation is impossible ; if they are both, it is self-contra¬ 
dictory ; if they are neither, then activity and inactivity would require 
operative causes, and these latter, like the unseen principle being in 
permanent connection with the atoms, would produce permanent 
activity or permanent inactivity,* 

Modern thought is suspicious of the atomic h3^thesis. 
The Vai^esika view that the contiguous or the extended is 

> The VaiSesika conceives of two kinds of destruction, an avSihtara- 
pralaya, or intermediate dissolution, where only tangible products are 
destroyed, and a mah£pralaya, or a universal destruction, where all things, 
material and immaterial, are resolved into the atoms. Sr^ti (creation) and 
pralaya (destruction) are the phases of potentiality and explication of the 
eternal substances. Cp. Mah&ndrSya^a Vpanifod, v ; Keith: I.L.A. p. 216. 

* S.B., if. 2. 14 
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eomposed of an infinite number of non-contiguous, un¬ 
extended units is but a h3^pothesis, since nothing actual is 
confined to any of these units. The smallest event has 
duration, and contains an infinite number of such mathe¬ 
matical units. 

The^atomic theory of the Vai^$ika, it has been alleged, 
owes its inspiration to Greek thought, and arose possibly at 
a period when India was in contact with the Western world, 
where the doctrine was widespread.* In the present state 
of our knowledge it is difficult to say anything definite on this 
question. Apart, however, from the general conception of the 
atom as the imperceptible unit, there is practically nothing 
in common between the Greek and the Indian versions of the 
atomic theory. According to Democritus, atoms have only 
quantitative differences and not qualitative ones. He believed 
in an indefinite multitude of atoms, destitute of quality and 
divisibility, but differing in figure, size, weight, position and 
arrangement. For KanMa the atoms are different in kind, 
each possessing its one distinct individuality (viSe§a). As a 
result, the qualitative differences of objects are reduced to 
quantitative ones with the Greek thinker, while it is otherwise 
with the Vai^^ika. It follows that the Indian thinker does 
not accept the Greek view that secondary qualities axe not 
inherent in the atoms. For Democritus and Epicurus, the 
atoms are by nature in motion, while for Ka^ada they are 
primarily at rest. Another fimdamental difference between 
the two lies in the fact that while Democritus believed it 
possible for atoms to constitute souls, the Vai§e^kas dis¬ 
tinguish souls from atoms and regard them as co-eternal 
existences. The Greek atomists developed a mechanical view 
of the universe, God being banished from the world. The 
atoms, infinite in number and diversified in form, fall through 
boundless space, and in so doing dash against each other, since 
the larger ones are moved more rapidly than the smaller. 
Thus falling into vortices they form aggregates and worlds. 
The changes iii the motions of the atoms are said to occur in 
an incalculable way.» Though the early VaiSe§ikas did not 
openly admit the hypothesis of God, they made the principle 

» Keith; I.L.A., pp. 17-18. 

* Wallace; Epicureanism, p. 100. 
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of the moral law or dharma (adr§^a) central to their whole 
system. The atomistic view of the Vai^§ika is thus coloured 
by a spiritual tendency which is lacking in the Greek coun¬ 
terpart of it. There are thus distinctive features of the 
Vai6e§ika atomism which cannot be due to Greek influence, 
and it is easy to find the anticipations of the atomic theory in 
early Indian thought. 

Till the other day the atomic theory held the field even 
in physics. Recent advances are, however, unfavourable to it. 
Mass is no longer an imalterable quantity, but is said to vary 
with velocity. It is resolved into infinitesimal centres of 
electric energy, with no bodily support, scattered at relatively 
wide intervals and fl3dng to and fro at incredible velocities. 
Heat, light and motion are found to have weight quite apart 
from matter. The atom has now become a system of electrons, 
which are units deriving their character from ether. The 
atom is a miniature solar syst«n, with a central sun of one 
revolving mass round which tiny electrons are flying in 
obedience to the law of gravity which binds the earth to the 
sun. The old atomic theory is unable to explain the new 
facts. Yet it was a fruitful theory judged by its triumphs 
in science. Atomism displaced animism, which is smitten 
with sterility so far as science goes. But in Greece, as well as 
in India, the hypothesis was put forward as a metaphysical 
one, and not a scientifically verified principle. In the nature 
of the case, empirical verification is not possible.* It is a 
conceptual scheme adopted to explain the facts of nature. 
It is not a matter of observation but a question of principle. 
Since it bases its claim for acceptance on the ground of the 
order and harmony which it introduces into our conception 
of the universe, there is nothing to prevent us from rejecting 
the hypothesis if we find that it ceases to have explanatory 
value. 

* “ The atomic theory has never properly been proved either in ancient 
or in modem times. It was, it is, and it remains, not a theory in the strict 
sense of the word, but merely an hypothesis, though an h3rpothesis, it is 
true, of unparalleled vitality and endurance, which has yielded a splendid 
harvest to physical 2uid chemical research down to our own day. Still it 
is an hypothesis, and its assumption of facts that lie far beyond the limits 
of human perception deprives it for all time of direct verification " (Gompers: 
Oruk Thinfurs, vol. i. p. 353. 
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VII 

Quality 

While substance is capable of existing independently by 
itself, quality or guna * cannot so exist. It abides in sub¬ 
stance and has itself no qualities. Kanada defines it as 
" that which has substance for its substratum, has no further 
qualities, and is not a cause of. nor has any concern with, 
conjunction or disjunction.*' * The Sutra mentions seventeen 
qualities: colour (rtipa), taste (rasa), smell (gandha), touch 
(spar^), number (saihkhya), size (parimana), individuality 
(prthaktva), conjunction (saifayoga), disjunction (vibhaga), 
priority (paratva), posteriority (aparatva), knowledge (buddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (icchS), aversion (dve§a), 
and effort (prayatna).3 To these PraSastapada adds seven 
more, which are heaviness (gurutva), fluidity (dravatva), 
viscidity (sneha), merit (dharma), demerit (adharma), sound 
(Sabda), and faculty (samskara).4 Attempts were made to 
add lightness (laghutva), softness (mrdutva), hardness (kathi- 
natva) to the qualities, but they did not succeed, since light¬ 
ness is only the absence of heaviness, and softness and hardness 
were regarded as representing different degrees of conjunction.? 
Modem Naiyayikas drop priority, posteriority and individu¬ 
ality, since the two former are dependent on space and time, 
while individuality is mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava). 
Qualities include both mental and material properties. 

The qualities that belong to eternal substances are called eternal, 
and those of transient ones non-eternal. Those that subsist in two 
or more substances are said to be general, while those residing in only 
one substance are said to be specihc. Colour, taste, smell, touch, 
viscidity, natural fluidity, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit, demerit, faculty and sound are special qualities which 
help to distinguish objects which possess them from others, while 
qualities like number, dimension, individuality, conjunction, dis¬ 
junction, priority, posteriority, heaviness, caused fluidity, velocity are 
general qualities.* These bdong to substances in general, and are 

< The term guna has a distinct sense in the Saihkhya system. 

» i. I. i6. ^ P.P., p. 94. J i. I. 6. 

4 P.P., p. 10. 5 Tarkasaihgrahtidipika, 4. 

. • P.P., pp. 95 - 96 . 
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notional in their character. They are not as objective as the other 
qualities. Number, for example, is regarded as subjective. The same 
object may be viewed as either one or many. Number, dimension, 
individuality, conjunction, and disjunction belong to all substances. 
While time and space possess no other qualities, SJc&ia has sound also. 
Manas, which is regarded as corporeal (murta) has the seven qualities 
of the atomic substances together with velocity. The self has the five 
general qualities and the nine special ones of knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit and demerit, and capacity in the 
sense of mental impressibility. God has the five general qualities, and 
in addition, knowledge, desire and effort.* Qualities are also distin¬ 
guished into those open to perception and those that are not. Merit 
and demerit, heaviness and capacity are not open to perception. A 
distinction is also made into qualities like colour, taste, smell and 
tangibility, and sound, which are apprehended only by one sense-organ, 
and others like number, size, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, fluidity, viscidity and speed, which are appre¬ 
hended by two senses. The qualities of self, such as knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort are perceptible by manas.* 

Colour (riipa) is what is apprehended only by the eye and 
is found in earth, water and light, though in the two latter 
the colour is permanent. In earth it varies when heat is 
applied. Seven different colours are admitted, such as white, 
blue, yellow, red, green, brown and variegated (citra). Taste 
(rasa) is the quality of things apprehended only by the tongue. 
Earth and water have taste. Five different tastes are admitted, 
which are sweet, sour, pungent (katu), astringent (ka§aya) 
and bitter (tikta). Odour (gandha) is the specific quality 
which can be apprehended only by the organ of smell. It is 
fragfaixt or the reverse, and belongs to earth. Touch (spar^) 
is the quality which is apprehended only by the skin. The 
admission of three kinds of touch, cold, hot, neither hot nor 
cold, makes us feel that touch is really temperature. It 
belongs to earth, water, light and air. Sometimes touch is 
made to cover qualities, as roughness, hardness, smoothness 
and softness. 3 Sound (Sabda) is the quality of aka^. 

Number (saihkhya) is that quality of things by virtue of 
which we use the terms one, two, three. Of these numbers, 
unity (ekatva) is eternal, as well as non-etemal, while other 
numbers are non-etemal only. When we see a jar we have 

* BhAfSpariccheda, pp. 25-34. • P.P., p. 96. 

I Athal3re ; TarkatMhgrahit, pp. ^ 55 -^ 5 ^’ 
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a knowledge of the unity or singleness of the object seen. 
If we see another jar, it is also apprehended as one, and there 
is no duality (dvitva) in it. By thinking together the unities 
of the two objects we produce duality. The conception of 
all numbers beyond the first is due to the activity of thought 
(apeks&buddhi).! 

Dimension (parimiti) is that quality of things by virtue 
of which we are able to measure things and apprehend them 
as great or small, long or short. Dimension is eternal in eternal 
substances and transient in non-etemal ones. AkaSa has 
extreme greatness (paramamahattvam), an atom extreme 
smallness (parimandalya). The dimension of non-etemal 
substances is determined by the number, magnitude and 
arrangement of the parts composing them.* Dyads are minute, 
while the rest are of limited magnitude. 

Individuality (prthaktva) is the basis of distinctions 
among things. 3 It is real and not conceptual in character. 
It is eternal or transient according to the nature of the sub¬ 
stance in which it resides. While individuality is applied to 
non-etemal things also, vi^esa, or particularity, applies to the 
eternal substances. Individuality refers to the numerical 
differences of things, while particularity deals with the 
qualitative peculiarities of things. 

Conjunction (saihyoga) and disjunction« (vibhaga) refer 
respectively to the union of things which were separate and 
separation of things which were in union. Conjunction is 
brought about by motion of one thing, as when a flying kite 
comes into contact with a fixed post, or of both the things, as 
when two fighting rams butt agzdnst each other. Conjunction 
is also brought ■ about by another conjunction. When we 
write with a pen, the conjunction of pen and paper brings 
about the conjunction of the hand with the paper. Since 
the two things that are conjoined must first have been 
separate, there cannot be conjunction between two all- 

* 118-1 ig; Upaskara.vii. 2. S. While the Nyaya is of 
opinion that duality, etc., are real, like unity, though revealed by cognition, 
the VaiSe^ika holds that these numbers are not simply revealed by intelli¬ 
gence but created by it. In this account the VaiSe^ika forgets that even 
the idea of oneness cannot arise so long as there is only one object. As 
much as the idea of du.-ility it requires the exercise of thought. 

* V.S.. vii. I. 8-9. ' 1 V.S., vii. 4. a. « P.P., pp. I39ff..'i5i ff. 
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pervading things which are never apart from each other. 
Disjunction is also caused by the motion of one of the two 
things, or both, or by another disjunction. Conjunction and 
disjunction account for the changes of things. 

Priority (paratva) and posteriority (aparatva) * are the 
bases of the notions of remote and near in time and space 
alike. These are not so much qualities as relations of cor¬ 
poreal things. That these relations are not absolute is 
admitted by Prafeistapada.* 

Pleasure, pain, desire, hatred and effort, as well as know¬ 
ledge, are qualities of the soul. Heaviness (gurutva) is the 
quality of things by which they tend, when let fall, to reach 
the ground .3 The heaviness of the atoms of earth and of 
water is eternal, while that of products is non-etemal. 
Fluidity, which is the cause of the action of flowing, is either 
self-existent (sariisiddhika) or caused (naimittika). Water is 
naturally fluid, while earth is so for extraneous reasons. ^ 
Viscidity (sneha) belongs to water, and is the cause of cohesion, 
smoothness, etc.s Dharma and adharma are qualities of the 
soul by virtue of which it enjoys happiness or suffers misery. 
Adr§ja is the unseen power produced by souls and things, 
which brings about the cosmic order and enables the selves to 
reap the harvest of their past experiences. In the Vai^esika 
it serves as the general panacea for all logical difficulties. 
Whatever cannot be accoimted for is traced to adrsta. The 
movement of the needle towards the magnet, the circulation 
of moisture in plants, the upward motion of fire, the motion 
of air and the original movement of the atoms, are all assigned 
to adrsta. 6 The demand for an explanation is satisfied by 
the reference of an event to a power regarded as sufficient to 
produce it. Adysta in the scheme of the Vai^esika is the 
ieus ex machina of the dramatists, whose function it is to 
descend from heaven and cut the tragic knot when other 
means to disentangle the confusion is not available. The 
limitations of the Vai6e§ika philosophy are just the points 

’ P.P., pp. 164 ff. ’ P.P., p. 99. 

3 V.S., V. I. 7—18; V. 2. 3 ; P.P., p. 263. 

* P.P., p. 264. i P.P., p. 266. 

‘ V. I. 15; V. 2. 7, 13: iv. 2. 7. Kepler explained. planetary motions 
by attributing them to celestial spirits (Whewell: History of the Inductive 
Sciences, 3rd. ed., vol. i, p. 31 s.l 
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where adr^ta- is said to operate. The beginnings of the uni¬ 
verse, the order and beauty of it, the linking together of 
things as means to ends, are traced to adysta. When the 
later thinkers accepted the reality of God, adfsta became the 
vehicle through which God's will operates.' Faculty (samskara) 
is of three different kinds : velocity (vega), which keeps a thing 
in motion; mental impressibility (bhavana), by which the soul 
is able to remember and recognise things already experienced, 
and elasticity (sthitisthapaka), by virtue of which a thing 
reverts to its original state even when it is disturbed. Velocity 
is produced in the five corporeal substances by action or 
motion, and is counteracted by the conjunction of tangible 
solid substances. Elasticity subsists in substances which con¬ 
tract and expand. 


VIII 

Karma or Activity 

Karma, or movement,* is regarded as an irreducible elemwt 
of the universe. It is neither substance nor quality, but an 
independent category by itself. All movements belong to 
substances as much as qualities. Only while a quality is a 
permanent feature of the substance, activity is a transitory 
one. The heaviness of the body is a quality, while its falling 
is an accident. Qualities which continue to exist are called 
guna, while those that cease to exist are called karma. It is 
a distinction between continuant and occurrent qualities.* 
Kanada defines activity as that which resides only in one 
substance, is devoid of qualities, and is the direct and imme¬ 
diate cause of conjunction and disjimction .3 Five kinds of 
movement are distinguished, which are upward, downward, 
contraction, expansion, and movement in general. Karma 
is instantaneous in its simplest form, while velocity is a per¬ 
sistent tendency and implies a series of motions. Karma in 
all its forms is transient, and comes to an end either by a sub¬ 
sequent conjunction or destruction of its basic substance. 

* Kaxma here signifies movement, and not voluntary action or the law 
of moral causation. 

* Cp. W. E. Johnson : Logic, vol. i, p. xxxvii. S V.S., i. i. 7. 
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Ak^, time, space, soul, though substances, are devoid of 
action, since they are incorporeal.^ 


IX 

Samanya or Generality 

When we admit a plurality of substances, it is evident 
there will be relations among them. The substances will be 
similar to one another, since they are all substances; they 
will be diverse from one another, since they are separate sub¬ 
stances. When we find a property residing in many things 
we call it samanya, or gener^; but if we regard it as dis¬ 
tinguishing these objects from others, we call it vi^esa, or 
particular. Kanada seems to regard the generality as a 
conceptual product.^ When we come to PraSastapada, the 
conceptual view gives place to the more popular realist doctrine, 
which regards the generality as eternal, one, and residing in 
many things belonging to the group of substance, quality 
or action. Conjunction and duality are intimately related to 
many things, but are not eternal. Aka§a is eternal, but is 
not related to many things. Absolute non-existence is eternal, 
and is also a quality of many things, but is not intimately 
related to, t.e. is not a constituent element of, many things. 
Similarly, particularity is not samanya, since then it would 
lose its nature and become confused with the latter. Intimate 
relation (samavaya) cannot be confused with samanya, since 
then it will require intimate relation with intimate relation, 
and so on ad infinitum. Samanya, or the generality, by the 
possession of which different individuals are referred to one 
class, is an independent category. It is eternal (nityam), 
one (ekam), residing in many (anekanugatam).3 It is present 

> V.S., V. 2. 21 ; ii. I. 21. It is doubtful whether KanSda regards the 
soul as without action. 

* ii. I. 3 S. See vi. a. i6. Pra§astap 5 .da limits movements to physical 
bodies, atoms and the manas. 

3 Udayana says that there is no jS.ti, or generality, where only one indi* 
vidual exists as akasa (abheda), where there is no difference of individuality 
as, say, between ghata and kala^a (tulyatvam), where there is confusion 
of objects belonging to different classes (saihkara), where there is infinite 
VOL. II. 14 
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in all objects of its class (svavi^ayasarvagatam), with an 
identical nature (abhinnatmakam) and cause of the notion of 
concordance (anuvrttipratyayalcarariani).* While substance, 
quality and action have the generality: generality, particularity, 
inherence and non-existence have no generality. Generality 
cannot exist in another generality. Treeness (vfk§attva) and 
jamess (ghatatva) are themsdves generals, and cannot have 
another common to them all, since that would land us in 
infinite r^ess. 

There are two kinds of generality, higher and lower. The 
highest geniality is that of being (satta).^ It covers the 
largest number of things. It includes all, and is not included 
in anything. It is not a species of any higher genus. While 
being is the only true universal, the true particulars are the 
individuals themselves (antyavi^§a) and between the two 
we have universal-particitlars, such as substance and the rest, 
which cover a limited number of things. These latter serve 
as bases of inclusive as well as exclusive cognitions, since 
they are both species and genera. 3 The extension determines 
the grade of generahty. 


regress (anavastha), where there is a violation of essence (rQpahani), where 
there is no relation (asathbandha). See SiddharUamuktavali, p. 8. 

The Advaita refuses to admit jati. While admitting that jarness 
(ghatatva) constitutes the }ar as such, it refuses to allow that jati is a thing 
in itself. See Vedauitaparibheifi, i. 

> Cp. Clarke's definition : "The essence of an object is the true nature 
of the object which it shares with all other objects belonging to the same 
class and called by the sasne name ; a nature which is perfectly alike in 
all. and as conceived by us, is not only alike in all, but the same in all; 
a nature which is the source of the common qualities of the objects, causing 
them to resemble one another and to make on us similar impressions . . . 
a pature which can be reached by the intellect and by the intellect alone, 
in virtue of its immaterial and supersensible character " {Logic). 

The Jains regard the universal as multiform, non-etemal, limited, i.e. 
noa-ubiquitous. It is the common character of the members of the class. 
The Nyfiya-Vai^sUca and FQrva MlmSihsS bold that the universal has its 
objective counterpart in a real essence in the world different from the 
individuals, one, eternal, ubiquitous. According to the Jains, the universal 
has its reality in the common character or similarity of individuals, which 
is not one. but many, existing in many individuals, non-etemal. i.e. being 
produced and destroyed along with the individual in which it exists, and 
not all-pervading, but confined only to the individual in which it exists. 

* V.S.. i. 3. 4, 7-10, 17 : P.P., p. 311. . 

> P.P.,p.li. See Ui: i'ks Vaise.stka Pkiiosop/iy, pp. 99-100. Cp. Sapia- 
paddrtM, p. 5: " Sfim^yam param aparam paraparam ceti trividham.” 
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A distinction is also made into akhaoda and sakha^da, jati and 
apidhi. The j&ti of a thing is inborn, natural and eternal, while the 
^p§.dhi is adventitious and transitory. Every common characteristic 
is not a jati. Since some persons are blind, we cannot have a jdti ol 
blindness. The dassihcation of men as human beings is a j&ti, while 
their grouping according to their nationality or language is an up&dhi. 
Humanity distinguishes human beings from other auiimals, but black' 
ness does not differentiate black menfrom.black sheep or black stones.* 
The former is a natural classification, while the latter is an artificial one. 

PraSastapada gives to samanya a reality independent of individual 
objects. The later VaiSesikas adopt the realist view of the inde* 
pendent existence of the universals, which are said to subsist even in 
the state of pralaya, or the destruction of the world. The universals, 
on this view, answer to the separate, suprasensual archetypal forms of 
Plato's poetical fancy.* While Kan&da insisted more on the activity 
of thought and therefore the inseparable relation between the universal 
and the individual, PraSastapada shifts the stress to the eternal nature 
of the universals. He is thus compelled to the view that in creation 
universals enter into the individuals and make for themselves temporary 
manifestations.3 The crux of such a position is the relation of the 
universal and the particular, the essence and the existence. Praias- 
tapada’s view is akin to Plato’s realism, according to which sensible 
things are what they are by participation in the universal forms of 


* N.S., ii. 2. 71. The Jainas classify generality into crosswise and vertical. 
The crosswise is a similar development in several instances, while the 
vertical is the identity which persists in the prior and posterior states of 
an object. The former is the static universal and the latter is the dynamic 
identity. See PramaiiMnayatattvalokalarHkura, v. 3-5. 

> The following quotations from Aristotle help us to understand the 
difficulties of the problem. In his Metaphysics Aristotle says : “ Two 

things may be fairly ascribed to Socrates—inductive arguments and universal 
definition, both of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. 
But Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions exist apart; 
his successors, however, gave them separate existence, and this was the 
kind of thing they called Ideas *’ (E.T., by Ross, 1078&. 28). Agreeing with 
Socrates, Aristotle criticises the Flatonists: " They at the same time treat 
the Ideas as universal substances, and as separable and individual. That 
this is not possible has been, shown before. The reason why those who say 
the Ideas are universal combined those two views in one is that they did 
not make the Ideal substances identical with sensible things. They thought 
that the sensible particulars were in a state of flux and none of them 
remained, but that the universal was apart from these and different. And 
Socrates gave , the impulse to this theory ... by means of bis definitions, 
but he did not separate them from the particulars; and in this he thought 
rightly in not separating them " (Metaphysics. 1086a. 32, E.T., by Ross). 

3 Cp. with this the view of Duns Scotus, that general notions are not 
only in objects potential, but active, and generality is not only formed by 
the understanding, but it exists previous to mental conception as a reality 
indifferent to general or individual existence. 
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Ideas whitdi are eternal and self-subsistent. All the objections urged 
against Plato's view/ that it is difficult to conceive how without 
division or multiplication Ideas can participate in the individuals and* 
the individuals in the Ideas, that a still higher universal is necessary 
to connect the Idea with its corresponding individuals, as well as the 
so-called third man argument, apply here also. 

Thejiuestion of the ontological status of universals was as hotly 
debated in the schools of India as in those of medieval Europe. The 
Vai&e^ika has obviously no S3rmpathy with the Buddhist view that 
the general notion is but a name. According to the Buddhists, 
universality attaches to names * and has no objective existence. 
Different individuals do not possess any common features called 
s&m&nya. If the specific individuality of a cow requires some common 
factor, then the latter requires another, and so on ad infinitum. 
SAm&nya is not perceived. We frame the notion of generality as the 
result of past experiences and erroneously extend it to outward objects.l 


* See Plato’s Pamunides. 

> Cp. Hobbes: " There is nothing universal but names *' {Human 

Nature, v. 6). 

} See SSmdnyadUfauadikprasiritS, in Si* Buddhist Ny&ya Tracts, 
Jayanta argues against the Buddhist view of the identity of the universal 
and the individual. The objection that the universal is not different from 
the individual, since it does not occupy a different portion of space from 
the individual, is met by the consideration that the universal exists in the 
individual. The next question is whether the universal is entirely or partly 
present in the individual. If the universal has parts, then it is liable to 
destruction and cannot be eternal, and so it must be entirely present in 
the individual and must be exhausted in one individual. But Jayanta 
contends that experience testifies to the fact that the universal, though 
entixely present in each individual, is yet present in ever so many indi¬ 
viduals. The Buddhist urges that a universal should be either all-pervading 
(sarvagata) or limited to certain individuals (pincfagata) belonging to the 
same class, and neither is possible. If the universal is found in all objects, 
then cowness must be found in horses, stones, etc., in which case we shall 
have an intermixture of genera (saihkarya). If the universal exists only 
in a select group of individuals (svavyaktisarvagata), then how does it 
happen that we perceive cowness in a newly bom cow if it did not exist 
there before the cow was bora ? We cannot say that the universal was bora 
along with the individual, since the former is eternal; nor can it be said 
to be transmitted from some other individual, since the universal is formless 
(amllrta) and incapable of movement, and we do not perceive its coming 
from any individual. Does the universal disappear when the individual is 
destroyed ? Jayanta answers that it exists everywhere, *.«. in all indi¬ 
viduals, though it is not manifested in all and is not perceived in all indi¬ 
viduals, and though it must be said that the manifestation is the only proof 
of its presence. It is wrong, therefore, to assume that the universal '* cow " 
did not exist in the particular cow just bora before its birth, and it comes 
to it when it is bora, since the universal is incapable of movement. It is 
admitted that a universal exists only in its proper subjects. When a 
particular individual enters into existence, it comes to be velAted to the 
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Sridhara repudiates this view. ** As a matter of fact we are cognisant 
of something that exists in all individual cows and serves to distingxiish 
them from all other animals, such as the horse and the like. If there 
were no such common character possessed by all the various kinds of 
cows, then one individual cow would be cognised to be as difEerent 
from another individual cow as it would be from an individual horse ; 
or conversely, the cow and the horse would be regarded as being like 
each other as two individual cows, since there would be no difierence 
in the two cases. As a matter of fact, however, we find that all 
individual cows are perceived to be alike; and this distinctly points 
to a certain factor which is present in all cows and is not present in 
horses and other animals." * Sxidhara contends that the denotation 
of words assumes the reality of general features.* So sSm&nya is not 
a mere name. 

Kanada suggests that generality and particularity are 
relative to thought (buddhyapek§am ),3 intellectual devices by 
which we classify the variety of phenomena. His view that 
satta, or existence, is a different object (arthantaram) from 
substance, quality and action does not contradict this position. 
He tells us that a quality is regarded as s 3 manya, or general, 

universal. Though the universal is eternal, its relation to a particular 
individual comes into existence only at the moment when the individual 
comes into being (Nydyamafljari. pp. 311 ff., 299-300). A different view, 
attributed to the Srotriyas, called Ruparupil^^anasaihbandha, is men¬ 
tioned by Jayanta. The universal is the riipa of the individual, which is 
the rflpin in relation to the former. The word " rupa " is ambiguous. It 
cannot mean colour, since even colourless substances, like air, manas, 
qualities and actions, possess universality; nor can it mean form (&k&ra), 
since formless qualities have also universality. If it means essential nature 
(svabhava), then the universal is not different from the individual except 
in name. The rflpa is not a different substance (vastvantaram) from the 
rupin, since it is not perceived as such, nor is it the same (vastv eva), since 
then there cannot be any talk of a relation between them ; nor can rupa 
be a property (vastudharma) of the rupin, since then it should be perceived 
as distinct from the individual, which is not the case (Nydyamafljari, p. 299). 

I NySyakandali, p. 317. 

* Prabh 3 U»ndra, in bis PrameyahamalamarUmda (pp. 136-137), criticises 
the Buddhist view. The universal is an object of perception as the indi¬ 
vidual, and not a mere fancy of imagination, and we feel the difference 
between the cognition of the universal and that of the particular. Simply 
because we perceive in the same object and at the same time both the 
universal and the particular, we cannot confuse the two. The cognition 
of universals is inclusive in nature (anugatak&ra), while that of particulars 
is exclusive in character (vyav^takfira). The cognition of the universals 
implies the existence of the universals. No number of individuals can 
generate the idea of a universal. 

* i. 3. 3 
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when it is conceived as residing in many individuals, and 
vi£e$a, or particular, when it is used to differentiate the objects. 
Jamess is sam 3 nya when it is regarded as residing in many 
objects, and viSesa when used to distinguish jars from other 
things.* The distinction of qualities into general and par¬ 
ticular is one of intellectual analjrsis. The implication is that 
universals, particulars and relations do not exist in the sense 
in which substances, qualities and actions do.> They, how-, 
ever, are positive (bhava) and not non-existait (abhava).. 
We cannot class Kanada as a conceptualist, since he admits 
s^anya as an element of the real. Extreme conceptualism 
holds that universals exist only in the mind. The general 
qualities signified by the samanya are as real as the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities, though our thought discriminates the 
common qualities and gathers them into the universal notion. 
Kan 3 ,da is careful to note that the points of resemblance are 
as much independent of us and our thinking as the individuals 
themselves. We do not make all dogs alike, but we find them 
to be so. In this sense the Aristotdian view of universalia in 
re is supported. It is also true that the universal is eternal 
and one, since the t5q)e abides, while the individuals come and 
go. Men are bom and die, but man remains. Universals 
have a more enduring reality than the individuals. Thus the 
Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rent is also true. This 
latter view comes to the foreground in PraiastapSlda. The 
distinction between the universal and the particvdar is real, 
since the relation is said to be one of intimate union (samavaya) .3 


> Cp. this view with that of Duns Scotus, who believes in an Essence 
or Form in itself which is subject to no individuating conditions. He 
distinguishes between the unity of an individual and the unity of a universal 
nature. The universal appears in the particular individual things, though 
it is apprehended as the universal by the understanding. In itself it is 
neither particular nor universal, but just what it is, something antecedent 
to universality and particulaxlty. 

* i. a. 7. 

* P&rth 9 .s&r 9 .thi objects to this view of the relation between the universal 
and the particular. When we perceive a cow, our perception is to the 
effect *' This is a cow " (iyaih gauh). and not " Here is the class essence of 
cow in the individual cow ” (iha gavi gotvam). The universal is not, 
therefore, different from the individual. The two are said to be inseparable. 
S^Mirability (yutasiddhi) means either the capacity for separate or inde- 
])endent movements (pithaggatimattva) or subsistence in different substrata 
(l^tbagSdrayfiSrayitva). In either case, there would be no relation between 
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X 

Vi§ESA OR Particularity 

By means of vi^e§a, or particularity, we zire able to perceive 
things as different from one another.* It is the basis of 
exclusion. Whatever is individual is unique and single. 
Kaiiada makes particularity as much dependent on thought 
as generality.^ PraSastapada makes it an independent reality 
residing in eternal substances distinguishing them from one 
another. We distinguish empirical objects by means of the 
parts of which they are composed, and when, in the course of 
analysis, we reach simple substances which have no parts by 
means of which we can distinguish them, we must assume that 
each simple substance has a quality which makes it distinct 
from all others. Atoms, time, space, aka^a, souls and manas 
all have their particularities, which are not qualities of classes 
but only of individuals. These distinctive particularities are 
the final facts beyond which we caimot go. As the ultimate 
atoms are innumerable, so are the particularities.3 PraSasta- 


the composite whole and its component parts, since there can be a move¬ 
ment in the parts without a movement in the whole, and since the whole 
and its parts inhere in different substrata, the whole in the parts and the 
parts in their component atoms. Likewise, the universal and the individual 
have different substrata, since the substratum of the universal is the indi¬ 
vidual and that of the latter the parts composing it. So ParthasSrathi Mi^ra 
defines inherence as a relation between the container and the contained, 
such that the latter produces a corresponding cognition in the former. " Yena 
saihbandhenadheyam adhare svanurup&m buddhim janayati sa saihbandhah 
samavaya iti " {Sastradlpika. pp. *83—4). To say that the universal inheres 
in the individual means that the universal (cowness) produces an apprehen¬ 
sion of it in the individual (cow). Since the universal is perceived in the 
individual, they are not different from each other. If the universal is 
absolutely different from the individual, then we can never say " This 
is a cow.” According to Kumarila and Ffirthasarathi MiSra, the relation 
of the universal and the particular is one of identity and difference. 
Ibid., pp. 283 ff. 

» P.P.. p. 13. * i. 2. 3 ff. 

» Vi§e§as tuyavan nityadravyavrttitvad aaan^Acva, {Saptapadarthi, p. 12). 
Cp. with this Leibniz's doctrine of the Identity of Indiscemibles. In his 
lecture on the Nature of Universals and Propositions, Professor Stout main¬ 
tains that the unity of a class or kind as including its members or instances 
is an ultimate one. He differs from Bergson and Russell, who hold that 
qualities and relations are as such universal, and contends that a character 
characterising a concrete thing or individual is as particular as the thing 
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pada believes that the yogis are able to perceive the ultimate 
particularity of the simple substances.* 

Some modem Naiyayikas do not find any justification for 
the assumption of particularities. If these are necessary to 
distinguish individual atoms, how are the particularities 
themse^es distinguished from one another ? We must say 
that the viSe^as, or particularities, have a unique essence or 
inherent power which serves to differentiate them. But then 
this same power may be ascribed to the atoms without intro¬ 
ducing the conception of particularity. The followers of 
Kumfirila, Prabhfikara and the Vedanta refuse to accept the 
doctrine of vi 4 e$a. If things are fundamentally different, 
then it is impossible to find a common character in them. 


XI 

Samavava or Inherence 

Kan£da means by inherence the relation between cause 
and effect.* PraSastapada defines it as the relationship sub¬ 
sisting among things that are inseparable, standing to one 
another in the relation of the container and the contained, 
and being the basis of the idea, " this is in that.” 3 Virtue 
and pleasure, Sridhara says, are not related by inherence, 
though th^ reside in the self, since they are not related as 
the container and the contained. The relationship between 
the word and the thing signified is not one of inherence, since 
one is not contained in the other. The fruit may be on the 
ground, but as the two are not inseparable, they cannot be 

or the individual which it characterises. Each of two billiard balls has its 
own particular roundness, distinct and separate from that of the other, even 
as the billiard balls themselves sure distinct and separate. To say that 
many things share in a common character really means that each is 
characterised by a particular i n s tance of a general kind or class of characters. 
Professor Stout holds that a substance is a complex unity including within 
it all characters truly predicable of it, and the unity of such a complex is 
a concrete unity, while its characters, though particular, are not concrete. 

■ P.P., pp. 331, 323. See Tarkasamgraha, 7 and 8. 

» vii. 2. 26. 

S Ayutasiddh^nSm, £dh£ry&dh 2 rabh&tanam yah sathbandha ihapratya- 
yabetuh sa samav&yah (P.P*, P- t4}' See also p. 324; V.S., vii. 2. 26-28; 
v. 2. 23. 
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said to be related by way of inherence. Ayutasiddhi, or in¬ 
separability, is not identity, since the two things are not one 
in reality. The form of fire and the ball of iron are distinct 
from each other. While KanMa includes only causal ties 
in the relation of samavaya, Pra^astapada brings non-causal 
ones also under it. Generally the relation which binds a 
substance and its qualities, a whole and its parts, motion 
and the object in motion, individual and universe, cause and 
effect, is that of samavaya, or inherence. The members related 
are so unified as to represent one whole or one identical real. 

Samavaya, or necessary connection, is distinguished from 
saihyoga, or accidental conjxmction, which is a quality of 
things. WhUe objects conjoined have a separate existence 
prior to conjunction, the members related by samavaya are 
inseparably connected. The relationship of samavaya is not 
caiised by the action of one of the members related. Con¬ 
junction terminates as soon as there is a disjunction of the 
members conjoined, while coimection is indestructible. Again, 
conjtmction takes place between two independent substances, 
while the members related by way of inherence stand in the 
relation of the container and the contained.* Two things in 
the relation of samavaya cannot be separated without at least 
one of them being destroyed. Saihyoga takes place between 
two things of the same nature which exist disconnectedly and 
are for a time brought into conjunction. It is external relation, 
while samavaya is internal relation.* In saihyoga two 
differents are joined together without forming a real whole 
which enters into each. Samavaya is a real coherence. 

Inherence is said to be eternal, since to be produced would 
involve infinite regress. Sridhara says that it cannot appear 
before, or after, or along with the thing related to it. If the 
inherence of the cloth were possible before the cloth appears, 
it is inconceivable where the inherence could reside, since one 
member of the relationship is non-existent. If it is produced 
along with the cloth, then the cloth would lose the character 
of being the substrate of the relationship of inherence. If it 
appeared after the cloth is formed, then, too, the cloth could 

« P.P., p. 326. 

» Cp. with this Johnson's distinction between a characterising tie and a 
coupling tie. 
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not be its substrate. Nor is it possible for the effect to be 
its substrate. SamavSya is eternal in the sense that it cannot 
be produced or destroyed without producing or destro3dng 
the product. Its eternity is thus relative. The relation of 
saxnav&ya is not perceptible, but only inferrible from the 
inseparable connection of things.* 

While the first five categories have the character of inherence 
(samavayitvam) and plurality (anekatvan), or possession of forms 
difierentiating them from one another, samavaya is one only and has 
no plurality.* It does not reside in anything by the relation of 
inherence, since such residence would involve infinite regress. There 
is no difierence in our various notions of inherence, even as there is 
no difference in our various notions of being. The kind of relation¬ 
ship is the same though the members related may differ .3 

Strictly speaking, the notion of inherence is the result of intellectual 
discrimination, though an objective existence is granted to it. It has 
its origin in abstraction, and has no existence apart from substances. 
Saffikara criticises the theory of samavfiya. He argues that conjunc¬ 
tion such as that which subsists between the atoms and fikaSa is eternal 
as much as inherence. Inherence, in so far as it is a relation, is not 
Identical with what it relates. The relation of inherence falls outside 
the terms to be related, and itself requires a relation to relate it to 
the terms, and so on ad infinitum. Again, we have always to assume 
a relationship by which the samavaya would reside in the samavS.yi, 
or the things related by samavfiya relationship. If the samavaya 
does not rest in the samavayi by another samavaya, but is identical 
with it, then even saihyoga (conjunction) may be regarded as identical 
with the things conjoined.i It is useless to assert that inherence can 
exist without a third thing to unite it with the things in which it exists, 
while conjunction needs inherence to hold it to things which are in 
conjunction. The difficulty is not removed by calling one a category 
and the other a quality. There is no doubt that the relation of a 
binary atomic compound to its constituent elements, or of a species 
to the individuals constituting it, is not the same as the relation of 
the tablecloth to the table. But the difficulty in both the cases seems 
to be the same, that a relation, however intimate, cannot be identical 


> The ancient Naiyayikas thought that it was open to perception. 

a Tarkasarhgraha, 8. 

3 P.P., p. 3*6. 

4 Kumarila observes: " If samav&ya is something different from the 
class and the individual that resides in the class by samavSya, then it (the 
samav&ya) could not exist in them as a relation; on the other hand, if it 
be identical with them, then these two would be identical—by the law that 
the things that are identical with the same thing are identical with them¬ 
selves." S.V., Pratyak^ SStra, 150. 
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with the terms related. The argument that there must be this relation 
between cause and effect cannot be accepted. If cause and effect are 
inseparably Connected, as the Vai^e$ika admits, then it is far simpler 
to assume that there is identity of essence between the two. Moreover, 
the conception of inseparable connection contradicts the idea that 
the cause precedes the effect, which is an essential feature of the Ny&ya* 
V£die9ika theory of causality.* The cause is capable of separate exist¬ 
ence. If samavaya is the connection with the cause of the effect 
which is incapable of separate existence, then, since a connection 
requires two terms, and the effect as long as it does not exist cannot 
be connected with the cause, there can be no samav 3 .ya relation 
between the two. It is equally unavailing to say that the effect enters 
into the connection after it has begun to exist, for, if the VaiSesika 
admits that the effect may exist previous to its coimection with the 
cause, then it is not incapable of separate existence. The principle 
that between effect and cause conjunction and disjunction do not take 
place is violated. If the effect can exist before entering into con¬ 
nection with the cause, then the subsequent connection of the two is 
no longer samavaya, but only saihyoga. Just as conjunction and not 
inherence is the connection in which every substance as soon as it 
has been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as &k&§a, 
etc.—although no motion has taken place on the part of the said 
substance—so also the connection of the effect with the cause will be 
conjunction, and not inherence. 


XII 

Abhava or Non-existence 

Kanada did not admit abhava, or non-existence, as an 
independent category. For him, absolute non-existence, has 
no meaning, and all other kinds of non-existence—antecedent 
non-existence (pragabhava), or the state of the cause before 
it produces the effect, subsequent non-existence (pradhvaih- 
sabhava), or the state of the effect when resolved into its 
elements, and mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava), or the 
relation between things possessing identities of their own—are 
related to positive being (bhava).* Though an empirical 
classification of existent things has no need for an independent 
category of abhava, stiU the dialectical representation of the 
imiverse requires the conception of negation. When the 
Vaisesika enlarged its scope and attempted to give a coherent 

» S.B., it. *. 13-X7. 


* ix. I. iff. 
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account of experience as a whole, it developed the category 
of abh&va. In all systems of thought, relations play a large 
part. A relation carries us from one thing to another, and 
this transition is not a mere negation. Otherness is the basis 
of negation, and what is called contradiction is the perverse 
form qI negation. Every relation is a kind of negation which 
does not transgress the law of contradiction. A thing and its 
relations are closely connected. When we speak of a thing, 
the fact of its beiag or affirmation is emphasised; when we 
speak of a relation, the fact of its non-being or negation is 
emphasised. A thing is position without contradiction; a 
relation is op-position without contradiction. 

Though abha.va is more a logical category than an ontological one, 
there is a tendency to regard non-being as something existent equally 
with being.* Thus negation and non-existence became mixed up. 
ViivanS.tha says that non-being arises on account of the reciprocal 
negation of the six categories.* Negation can be applied to all kinds 
of relations, and not merely to those of identity and existence, as, 
Srldhara supposes. The followers of the VedS.nta and Prabhakara 
refuse to regard it as a category at all. They look upon it as simple 
substratum and nothing more.5 If abhSLva is a separate category, then 
there will be infinite regress, since absence of the jar (gha^bhava) is 
different from the jar (ghata), and the absence of the absence of the 
jar (ghata.bhavS,bhS,va) is different from the latter. To obviate this 
difficulty, the ancient Naiy 9 ,yikas regarded the absence of the absence 
of the jar as identical wi^ the presence of the jar. The negative of 
the negative is the positive. This view is not, however, accepted by 
all. Modern Naiyayikas hold that a negative can never be equivalent 
to a positive, though the negation of the negation of the first negation 
is equivzdent to the first negation .4 

VfitsyS.yana admits two kinds of non-existence, prior, or the non¬ 
existence of a thing prior to its production and posterior, or non¬ 
existence of a thing after its destruction. Till the son is born he is 
non-existent, in the first way. When the jar is broken it is non¬ 
existent in the second way.s VSeaspati^ divides non-existence into: 
(i) t 3 d&tmy§,bhi.va, or negation of identity; and (2) samsargabhava, 
or negation of correlation, and the latter is divided into prior, posterior 
and absolute non-existence, or atyantabhava. The last is also called 


* N.B. and N.V., ii. 2. 12. See Nyayakandall, pp. 225-230. 

* Abh 9 .vatvaih dravySdisatk 3 .nyonya.bh 3 .vavattvam {SiddkSntamuktltvali, 

3 Adhikaranakaivalyainatram. 
s N.B., ii. 2. 12. 


4 TarkasamgrahadipikS, 80. 
« N.V.T.T.,ii. 2. 9. 
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samavS.ya.bhava. Self-contradictory notions, such as a barren woman's 
son or the horns of the hare, are said to be absolutely non-existent. 
In absolute non-existence there is the affirmation of something actual 
and the negation of a relation in regard to it. In reciprocal or mutual 
non-existence the objects between which the relation of identity is 
said to be non-existent need not be actual. In reciprocal negation we 
deny the identity of the two objects, cloth and jar ; in absolute negation 
what is denied is a relation other than identity. The reciprocal 
negation in the judgment “ a jar u not a cloth ” has for its opposite 
" a jar is a cloth." The absolute non-existence of colour in the air is 
asserted in the judgment " there is no colour in the air," and it has 
for its opposite a proposition which connects the two, colour and air, 
and says, " there is colour in the air." The opposite of reciprocal non¬ 
existence is an identity, while that of absolute non-existence is a 
connection. SivSditya holds that reciprocal non-existence is non- 
etemal, since it ceases to exist as soon as the cloth is destroyed.' 
Sridhara admits four kinds of non-existence : prior, posterior, mutual 
and absolute.* ViSvanatha develops a similar view.3 When the jar 
is on the ground, its existence is perceived, and its non-existence is 
perceived when it is removed from the ground. ViSvanatha says that 
the non-existence was there all the time, though it was hidden when 
the jar was on the ground. The absolute non-existence of everything 
is at all times present everywhere, though it is hidden for the time 
and in the place the thing happens to be. Thus universal non-existence 
is limited in some direction or not limited at all. The latter is un¬ 
limited or absolute non-existence, or atyantabhava. Limited non¬ 
existence may have either a definite beginning or a definite ending. 
Prior non-existence of the jar has no beginning though it has an end ; 
posterior non-exi.stence has a beginning but no end. The logicians of 
modern Nyaya develop different varieties of abhava with great subtlety.* 

We see that the whole view of abhava is beised on the 
metaphysical conception of the VaiSe$ika. If things simply 
exist and do not become, i.e, non-exist, then all things would 
be eternal. If antecedent non-existence is denied, then all 
thing s and their movements should be regarded as beginning¬ 
less : if subsequent non-existence is denied, then things and 
their activities will be unceasing and endless; if mutual 
non-existence is denied, then things will be indistinguishable ; 
and if absolute non-existence is denied, then things should be 
regarded as existing always and everywhere. 

* Saptapadarthl, 189. 

* Nyayakandali, p. 230. See also Samantabhadra's AptamtmSihsd and 
Tarkasatkgraha, p. 80. 

3 Siddhantamuktivali, pp. 12-13. 

4 See Bhlmacfiiya's Nyiyakoia. under Atyant&bhSva, Anyony&bhftva 
and Abh&va. 
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XIII 

Ethics 

The Vai^e§ika makes a distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary activities, and holds that moral distinctions apply 
only to the former.* Acts due to organic life (jivanapurvaka) 
are involuntary, while those which spring from desire and 
aversion (icchadve§apurvaka) are voluntary. The former 
have organic ends in view, while the latter aim at the realisa¬ 
tion of human values (hitaprapti).* Pleasure, or the state of 
agreeableness, gives rise to an affection for the objects which 
yield pleasure. Pain, which is of the nature of uneasiness, 
produces an aversion for the object causing it. Desire (iccha) 
and aversion (dvesa) are the volitional reactions to pleasurable 
and painful objects,3 resulting in action for attaining the 
desired object or avoiding the hated one. Dharma, according 
to the Vai^§ika, treats of the attainment of worldly pros¬ 
perity (abhyudaya) as well as spiritual good (nib^reyasa). 
While the former is the product of ceremonial piety, the latter 
is the result of spiritual insight (tattvajnana).4 The highest 
kind of pleasure, according to PraSastapada, is the pleasure 
of the wise, which is independent of all such agencies as the 
remembrance of the object, desire, reflection, and is due to 
their knowledge, peacefulness of mind, contentment, and the 
peculiar character of their virtues.” 5 

The programme of duties is to be inferred from the scrip¬ 
tures. A distinction is drawn between duties which are 
universally obligatory, i.e. regardless of distinctions of castes 
and conditions of life, and those which are obligatory for 
particular conditions of life. 

The universal duties are: (i) faith (SraddhS) ; (a) non-violence 
(ahiihsSi), or the determination never to do any harm to any living 
being*; (3) kindly feeling for all beings (bhutahitatva); (4) truthful¬ 
ness (satyavacana); (5) integrity (asteya); (6) sexual purity 

(brahmacarya); (7) purity of mind (anupadha-bhavaSuddhi) ; (8) 

renunciation of anger (krodhavarjana) ; (9) personal cleanliness 


» V. I. II. * P.P., p. *63. 3 P.P., pp. 259 ff. 

* i. I. i-a and 4. s P,P., p. 259. 

* Bhutan&m anabhidrohasaihkalpah (NySyakaviialt, p. 275). 
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through bathing (abhisecana); (lo) and use of purifying substances 
(Sucidravyasevana); (ii) devotion to the deity (viSistndevati,bhakti); 
(12) fasting (upav^a); and (13) non-neglect of duties (apram£da). 
The specific duties of the four castes and the four aiiramas are laid 
down in the usual way.' According to Siidhara, one can become a 
recluse without passing through the stage of the householder.* It is 
admitted that the sannyasin is not one who gives up the world to itself, 
but one who takes the vow of universal benevolence. 3 After detailing 
the nature of duties, Praiastap 9 .da concludes that the observance of 
duties results in virtue (dharma) when they are done, without a desire 
for gaining thereby any visible results (as wealth, etc.), and with the 
utmost purity of motive.^ Spiritual growth requires suppression of 
self. It is said: “ To the unrestrained (ayatasya), exaltation, or abhyu- 
daya, does not accrue from eating what is pure, since there is no self- 
restraint." 5 Yoga 2is a means to self-control is allow'ed.^ It is not 
mechanical conformity to the rules but inner goodness that counts. 

Broadly speaking, dharma is ahimsa alone, and adharma is himsa, 
or hatred for creation. The VaiSesika allows exceptions to scriptural 
injunctions in certain contingencies, which fact has led some thinkers 
to suspect that the system had its origin in heterodox speculations.? 

Dharma in the Vai^e§ika refers nor merely to the content 
of morality, but also the power or quality which resides in the 
human being and not in the action performed. It is super- 
sensuous in nature, and is destroyed when the individual 
undergoes its results. True knowledge puts an end to it. If 
dharma were absolutely indestructible, there can be no final 
deliverance. Dharma counts for progress, but must be 
abolished before there can be final release. So long as we 
observe the rules laid down with the self-regarding motive 
of furthering our progress towards perfection or rising in the 
scale of existence, we may get our reward, but the place we 
win is not abiding. Not even Brahma has abiding joy.s 
Whatever be our dharma, it cannot be unlimited, and cannot 
therefore give us abiding peace. Only a selfless insight into 
the truth of things can secure final release.9 So long as we 
are dominated by desire and aversion, we store up dharma 

* P.P., p. 273 ; V.S., vi. 2. 3. * Nyayakandali, p. 277. 

3 Sarvabhutebhyo nilyam abhayam dattva. . . . (P.P., p. 273). Se® also 
V.S.. ii. 30. 

4 P.P., p. 273. See also V.S., vi. 2. 1-2, 4-6, 8. 

5 V.S.. vi. 2. 8. ‘ V.S., V. 2. 16-18. 

7 Ui : Vaise^ika Philosophy, p. 31. • Nyayakandall, p. 281. 

^ Ibid. p. 6 
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and adharma or adr§ta, and the results of our deeds force on 
us an embodied existence.* The body is the seat of enjoy¬ 
ment (bhogayatanam). Union with adr§t^ and its effect of 
body is saihsara ; separation from it is mok^a.* 

Activity motived by the feeling of separate self-existence 
is based on ignorance of the truth of things. When we realise 
that the objects which look so attractive and repulsive are 
only temporary compounds of atoms, they cease to have 
power over us. Similarly, when we realise the true nature 
of the atman, which is distinct from this or that form of its 
existence, we shall know that all souls are alike. When true 
knowledge dispels the motive of self-interest, selfish activities 
cease, no potential worth is produced, and there will be no 
more rebirth. When the system became theistic, the bliss 
of deliverance was regarded ^s the result of divine grace, and 
the rules of dharma as the expression of the will of God. 3 

All the time the soul is in saihsara, it is incarnate in some 
body or other, which is subtle in pralaya and gross in creation, 
and there is never a state when the fitman is devoid of adi^ta, 
since there is no beginning for the series of incarnations. 4 
The time, place, and circumstances of birth, family and parent¬ 
age, the period of life are all determined by the adrsta.5 
Each soul is eiUowed the chance to reap the harvest of its 
past deeds. It is not necessary, however, that the present 
life should be the result of the immediately preceding one, 
since all our potent qualities cannot be actualised in all cases 
in one life.® Though the saihskaras (potential tendencies) 
are not lost, some of them may have to wait for a future life. 
It is held that we can remember our past lives by suitable 
discipline. 7 Like other systems of Hindu thought, the 
Vai4e§ika admits that it is possible for us to rise to a superior 
order of existence or fall into a subhuman one.® All beings 
occupy their respective places according to their merit. 

The Vaifiesika theory of moksa, or release, is slightly different 

‘ Saibs^ramulakarapayor dbarmadharmayor. . . • 

* V. 2. 18. See also N.S., iv. i. 47. 

J ISvaracodan&bhivyaktat. P.P., p. 7. 

« I. 19; N.V., iv. I. 10; iii. i, 19, 22. 25-27. 

5 Vivrti, vi. 2. 15. 

* NySyakandalt, p. 53, 281, and Vpaskdra. vi. 2. iG. 

1 Upaskara, v. 2. 18; vi. 2. 16. » P.P., pp. 280-1. 
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from that set forth in the Ny3.ya. Madhava in his Savhkara- 
vijaya says that, according to the school of Ka^ada, the soul 
in the state of liberation is absolutely free from all connection 
with queilities, and subsists like the sky free from all con¬ 
ditions and attributes, while according to the Naiya 3 dkas, the 
state of freedom is one of bliss and wisdom.* According to 
the Vaitesika, the state of freedom cannot be regarded as 
one of pleasure, and though such an end may not be attractive, 
it is in conformity with the logical implications of the system. 
When the soul is rid of the qualities produced by contact 
with names and body,* it regains its independence. Mandana's 
criticism that the destruction of the qualities of suffering, 
pain and the like, is not different from destruction of the self 
is not without force. 3 Sridhara contends that the self in such 
a condition enjoys its own natural state.< While annihilation 
is impossible for the self which is eternal, the state of freedom 
comes perilously near the unconscious condition of a stone. S 
^ridhara quotes texts from the Upani§ads in support of his 
view.® 


XIV 

God 

Kanada’s Sutra does not openly refer to God. He traces 
the primal activities of the atoms and souls to the principle 
of adr§ta.7 While he seemed to have been satisfied with the 
explanation of the rmiverse by the principle of adrs^a his 

» AtyantanaSo gunasaiigater ya stWtir nabhovat kanabbak$apak$e 
Muktis tadlye caranaksapakse sanandasaihvitsabitS vimuktUi. 

» Atmavi^e^agunanani atyantoccbedab- 

s Vise^agupanivrttilak^aija muktir uccbedapak^aiti na bhidyate. 

4 Atmanab svarupe^avastbanam. 

5 S.S.S.S., V. 36. ® Nyayakandali, pp. 

7 Sometiines V.S., ii. i. 18-19, are said to contain tbe proofs for tlie 
existence of God, though it is difficult to accept this view. In ii. i. 9-14, 
the existence of invisible eternal air is established, and in ii. 1 15-17, an 
objection is raised that its existence is not a matter of perception or inference, 
but only of revelation, and ii. i. 18-19, state that some of our notions have 
their origin in the perceptions of our ancestors and are handed down to us, 
and these constitute the logical ground for the existence of the corresponding 
objects (see Ui: Vaiicsika Philosophy, pp. 164-166). In iii. 2. 4-9. we find 
a similar treatment of the problem of self. 

VOL.. II. 15 
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followers felt that the principle of adi^ta was too nebulous 
and unspiritual and made it dependent on God’s will. God 
is the efficient cause of the world, while the atoms are the 
material cause. It is, however, hard to concede that Kantda 
himself felt the need of a divine being. The famous passage ^ 
which^cctirs twice, and has been made to support theism by 
the later conunentators, has no reference to God. Apparently 
Ka^ada felt that the Vedas were the work of the seers, and 
not God. Pra^astapada does not make God central to his 
system, though he regards I^vara as the cause of the world in 
the opening verse of his PadaHhadharmasamgraha.'* Saihkara’s 
criticism 3 in his commentary on the Vedanta Sutra assumes 
that the system has no place for God, and that it believes in 
the eternal and uncreated nature of souls and atoms, and 
accounts for their varying states by the principle of adr§ta. 

The criticisms of rival schools clearly brought out the 
unsatisfactory character of the non-theistic Vaidesika. Count¬ 
less millions of unthinking atoms cannot produce the marvellous 
unity in variety of the world. They are incapable of taking 
counsel together or carrying out a common plan of evolving 
a spiritual commonwealth. The logical minds of the Vaifefika 
thinkers were not favoimable to the hypothesis of mere chance. 
They soon realised that the atoms, however immutable and 
eternal were of no avail unless their activities were regulated 
by a presiding mind. God perceives the atoms, and in his 
intellect, first, arises the notion of duality and then the dyads 
are formed. Inference and scripture both require us to admit 
God. 4 The four great elementary substances (mahabhutas) 
are preceded by someone having a knowledge of them, since 
they are effects.s The conventions of the meanings of words 
are established by God. Again, the Vedas are a collection 
of sentences which imply authorship of intelligent beings,® 
and since the contents of the Vedas are free from error, inadvert¬ 
ence and the desire to deceive on the part of their authors, 
they must be due to an eternal omniscient, all-holy spirit 

> Tadvacan 9 .d &nm&yasya prlmlLayam (i. i. 3 ; x. 2. 9)- 

* See the opening and the concluding portions of P.P. and pp. 48—49. 

1 S.B., ii. 3. 14. 

1 Keith ; I.L.A., pp. 265-€ ; Nyayahandali, p. 541 

5 ii. I. 18-19. 

4 Buddbiphrvav&kyakrtir vede. See Upask&ra, vi. 1. i. 
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(nirdo^apuru^a).* Again, souls in the pra}aya state are devoid 
of intelligence, and so they cannot control the activity of the 
atoms, and within the world of atoms there is not to be per^ 
ceived any source of motion. If we are to avoid infinite 
regress, we are thrown back on a first Mover as the origin 
and starting-point.2 There need be only one such Mover. 
To admit a number is unnecessary. A plurality of gods may 
produce discord, and so there is one creator, and he is God. 

The question whether God has a body is considered by Sridhara. 
It is not necessary for God to be embodied. Even a bodyless being 
can act. The immaterial soul operates towards the moving of the 
body. Though the body belongs to the soul, it does not supply the 
force impelling itself. The object impelled is the body, and God has 
such an object in the atoms. If it is argued that a body is necessary 
for the production of desire and efiort, Sridhara replies, that it is the 
case only where desire and effort are adventitious (figantukam). and 
not when they are natural (svabhavikam). God's intelligence, desire 
and effort, are eternal. 3 Sridhara deals with a number of objections 
to the creation of the world by God. If it is said that God has no 
unsatisfied desires and so cannot possess the impetus to creation, he 
says that he has no selfish desires, but acts for the benefit of others. 
In conformity with the principle of karma, he allows pain in the world, 
and pain is, after all. not a great evil, since it helps us to realise the 
variety of all existence. It is no limitation of his independence that 
he reckons with the law of character. 

The Vai^§ika view of God is practiceilly the same as that 
of the Naiyayika 4 and is open to the same criticism. The 
world was originally regarded as a piece of mechanism, com¬ 
plete and self-sufficient, with atoms and souls held together in 
their place by the principle of adr§ta. The difficulties relent¬ 
lessly pressed by the critics of the Vai^esika, that an imintelli- 
gent principle could not keep together the disjecta membra of 
the world, forced the later Vai6e§ikas to accept a divine principle 
as a way out of the difficulties. God is not the creator of the 
world, since souls and atoms are co-etemal with him. God 

< Upaskara, x. z. 9. The whole argument rests on the acceptance of 
the authoritativeness of the Vedas. If we deny it, as the Buddhists do, 
the argument loses its force. 

> Cp. Aristotle's theory of God as the First Mover, who starts all heavenly 
and earthly motions. 

3 Ny&yakandali, pp. 55-8. 

4 Devatavisaye bhedo niUti naiyayikaifi samam (Haribhadra's $a 4 daria- 
nasamuccaya, p. 59). 
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is distinguished from human souls by his omniscience and 
omnipotence, which qualify him for the govenunent of the 
universe. He is never entangled in the cycle of existence. 

sets the world under certain laws and lets it go, but he 
does not interfere with its course. The world is a gigantic 
piece of t:lockwork set in motion by its maker and guaranteed 
to go without any further interference. But a non-interfering 
God does not help the actual life of the world, while an inter¬ 
fering God runs the risk of upsetting his own laws. God and 
the world exclude each other, but if we do not revise the 
original premises, even “ God " cannot help us. If we start 
with a plurality of entities imrelated to one another, we cannot 
correct their isolation by the mechanical device of a God who 
arranges things from outside. The world held together by 
the mechanical expedient of a foreign medium is a mere 
aggregate of things, and not an organic whole. The souls 
cannot even know one another. Each real thing will be a 
little world to itself shut up within the closed circle of its 
own internal content. Souls and their objects are essentially 
disparate, and their relation is an externally imposed harmony. 
Before we can arrive at a more satisfactory view, the starting- 
point must be surrendered. If there is a God, he could pro¬ 
duce the ultimate elements of matter as well, and there is 
no need for maintaining the eternal and self-existent character 
of atoms and souls. If there is a God, the heavens and the 
earth hzmg on him, and the inconceivably small particles of 
matter moving through boundless realms of space are his 
creation as well. 


XV 

General Estimate of the Vaise§ika Philosophy 

A critical consideration of tlie general principles of the 
Vai§e§ika will help us to understand the central features as 
well as the limitations of the system. A philosophic theory 
should order and organise the manifold characters which 
reality reveals into a coherent and intelligible whole. The 
VaiSe^ika attempts " to exhibit in one system the characters 
and interrelations of all that is observed." * It will be useful 

< Whitehead : Tke Concept of Nature, p. 185. 
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for us to distinguish, as Professor Whitehead does, sense-data, 
the world of perception and scientific objects. Sense-data 
are the actual colours, tastes, sounds, temperatures that we 
perceive. We build on these data the world of experience, 
and to account for these sense-data and the world of experi¬ 
ence we postulate a number of scientific objects which are 
not objects of perception, though they accoimt for all per¬ 
ception. In the Vaiseiika, also, we have sense-data, or the 
objects of perception, with which all experience starts. When 
we think together these objects by the categories of substance, 
quality and relations, we rise to the world of experience. As 
we have more than once urged, when we speak of a thing and 
its qualities, we are not stating facts, but interpreting them. 
When the Vai4e§ika distinguishes eternal from non-eternal 
substances, qualities, etc., it emphasises the transient char¬ 
acter of our experience and postulates a number of scientific 
objects as atoms and souls, and space and time, and fikaia 
and manas. The theory may be regarded as satisfactory, if 
sense-data lead to the experienced world and the latter leads 
to the scientific objects, but, as we shall see, there is no such 
logical connection discernible. 

The emphasis on the principle of negation marks the dis¬ 
tinctive pluralistic tendency of the Vaiie§ika. Reality is not 
a substance or an aggregate of substances which are the 
subjects of qualities, but eui essential relatedness, where we 
find need for analysis and comparison, distinction and identi¬ 
fication. The changing world of experience consists of a 
plurality of existent things standing in a complicated network 
of relations of all kinds with one another. The Vai‘ie§ika has 
for its aim the representation of the universe as a systematic 
whole, a harmony of varying members. So long as we are 
not able to harmonise the jarring elements, we have not 
reached our logical ideal. The self-contradictoiy is the un¬ 
thinkable, and yet there are members of the system which we 
are not able to think together as parts of one whole. 

The Vai4esika admits the relative character of negation. 
The content which it denies is never excluded absolutely. 
Before we deny, the idea denied must be entertained. Again, 
the attempted suggestion which the negation refutes, rests on 
a positive identity which proves to be incompatible with the 
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suggested content. We look for the jar on the ground and 
fail to find it, and we negate it. The real excludes because 
it is qualified incompatibly. Negation implies at its base a 
disjunction which is real. Die aim of negation is to set 
before us reality conceived as a system. The simple aflBr- 
mative,is a one-sided abstraction as much as the simple 
negative. Mere " being" is the abstraction of an empty 
object, while mere '* nothing " goes beyond mere emptiness. 
Mere “ nothing ” is the idea of a “ that,” or an entity which 
excludes and is excluded by any and every “ what ” or qualifi¬ 
cation. It is the abstraction of an object which negates all 
qualifications and is forced to reject even itself. Insistence 
on neg£Ltion commits the Vaiie^ika to the ideal of the world 
as harmony of elements, though, strictly speaking, such an 
ideal falls short, in principle, of ultimate truth and reality. 
Diversity, distinction and plurality have a meaning only 
within a whole. What the Vaisesika regards as an inde¬ 
pendent individual is a factor discerned within the nature 
of the real. It confuses distincts and opposites. What is 
different need not be discrepant. Differents do not exclude 
one another, they only exclude the denial of their difference. 
There are incompatibles, but they are not final and absolute. 
Within limits they are found, but the logical view of identity 
demands that the real is the individual, the harmonious and 
the self-consistent. By postulating for all things a self- 
identity, the Vai§e§ika is not able to rise to the conception 
of a true spiritual whole, where the reciprocal exclusiveness 
of parts is overcome. Though it makes both unity and 
plurality orig^al to the world, the two are left side by side, 
and not worked into a whole. The Vaiiesika is not loyal to 
the conception of knowledge as an organised whole implied 
by its view of negation. 

The Vai6e§ika points out, however, that experience has 
things and relations. Substance, quality and action exist in 
themselves as also one in the other, and these are bound by 
a number of relations called simanya or generic nature, 
viSei^ or specific marks, and samavaya or inseparable con¬ 
nection. Every substance has a generic quality, a specific 
difference, and with these latter it is bound up by the relation 
of samavfiya. The affirmation of the reality of relations is 
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a ftmdaimental necessity for any satisfactory pluralistic meta¬ 
physics. If the relations are unreal, then there can be only 
one substance in the world called the Absolute ; or the world 
is composed of monads, independent absolutes, which are 
unrelated and which can never be related. 

The theory of samavaya is a weak link in the Vai6e§ika 
system. We cannot look upon samavaya as a connection 
between two distinct things and yet regard it as of a different 
kind from samyoga, or conjunction. If samavaya is distinct 
from saihyoga, then the whole is something over and above 
the parts. The conception of the world as a systematic whole 
with interrelated elements is the implication of the Vai^e§ika 
view of samavaya as of its view of negation. Its pluralism, 
therefore, is not final. 

The distinction of samanya (general) and vi6e§a (parti¬ 
cular) is a distinction of the qualities of substances. What 
is the nature of vi4e§a, or particularity ? It is quite true that 
we accept unique individuals at the common-sense level of 
life. But we cannot give a satisfactory account of what this 
particularity is. What is it that makes a thing the particular 
thing it is ? All that we know of a thing is a number of its 
qualities and the way it behaves. The uniqueness cannot be 
defined: yet it seems to be inexhaustible. Individuality 
seems to be a mere assumption as good as non-existent. 
Take the individual soul. Is there anything which it cannot 
alter ? If its individuality is something which changes with 
its historical life, it is then capable of alteration. If it is an 
unchangeable essence, then we do not know what it is. If 
we appeal to facts, we are given not " blue,” but always 
“ a blue," a " blue ” of a certain sort, neither the universal 
by itself, nor the specification which makes the particular 
blue. We do not know how these unite to make a unique 
particular. Ultimately we cannot define what we mean by 
uniqueness. Though the theory of visesa, or particularity, is 
not borne out by logical evidence, an obstinate empirical 
prejudice inclines us to grant unique indestructible essences 
to individuals. The individuality of the innumerable 
elements and souls is destructive of the individuality of 
the whole, and so, if the conception of an organised whole 
implied by the Vai^esika view of negation and samav3.ya is 
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to be sustained, the doctrine of individuals will have to 
be modified. “ 

The general notion is a common property said to exist, 
independent of the intelligence which conceives it, in sub¬ 
stances. qualities and actions, and regarded as eternal in 
eternal substances and non-etemal in non-etemal ones. If 
the individuals and the universals are equally real, and if our 
scientific generalisations are regarded as dealing with these 
entities eternally fixed in the order of nature, then there 
ought to be universals corresponding to all conceivable entities, 
good, bad and indifferent. Besides, there are no universals 
whidi are eternal. Under the influence of formal logic which 
tends to make thought static, the Nyaya-VaiSe§ika empha¬ 
sises essences and their qualities and their differences. Nothing 
can at the same time exist and not exist. Such is the law of con¬ 
tradiction , and under its influence things were divided into classes 
that were supposed to have been the same ever since the world 
began, and to continue to be so till the world comes to an end. 
Darwin's theory of evolution discredits belief in the fixity of 
species. One species develops into another by the accumu¬ 
lation of individual differences under natural selection. The 
classes are what they are as a resiJt of the process of evolution 
carried on through millions of years. The classes are mutable 
in the highest degree, and tend to shade off into one another 
even to-day. Mendelian heredity may transform the nature 
of the horse beyond identification,. The so-called universals 
are not immutable self-existent types, but represent stages of 
growth and development adapted to the changing conditions 
of the environment. When classes tend to melt away, the 

> Cp. Btadley : " The natures of the many are therefore not each merely 
self-contained, ^cause if you extirpate from each every reference beyond 
itself, you have no manyness left. ' And' has no signification except as 
the expression of a containing whole, and diversity apart from identity has 
lost its sense. The required particulais. therefore, are self-contradictory. 
And you cannot escape by drawing a distinction within each of separate 
aspects; for such a road leads to a division into fresh particulars, with 
regard to each of which the same dilemma results. If the many axe not 
each itself beyond itself, they have ceased to be many; and, on the other 
band, whatever fails to be self-contained is not individual and unique. 
Hence the particular beings, which, if they were possible, would each be 
unique, prove to be mere abstractions. And these because in principle 
self-discrepant are unreal, and in the end are senseless ” (Logic, vol. ii, p. 651). 
See also Gentile : Theory of Mind as Pars Act, £-T.. p. 113. 
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logician who plays with types and essences has his ground 
cut from under his feet. At any one stage the class character 
is denoted by the sainan}^.. or generality, though this character 
is by no means stereot 3 rped. When universals are said to be 
eternal, what is meant is not existence through endless time, 
but independence of time relations. The Jaina logicians argue 
that even the Nyaya-Vai6esika does not admit the imiversal 
notion of negation said to be common to antecedent negation, 
subsequent negation, etc.; nor does it admit the universal 
notion of universals. If the universal of the different uni¬ 
versals or of the different kinds of negation is simply their 
common character, we can say that there is no other kind 
of universal than that of common character. The theory of 
samanya, or generality, is motived by the desire to distingui^ 
the rmchanging from the changing. If we assign the universals 
to a supersensible world of superior reality, it becomes diffi¬ 
cult to bring them into relation with the particular individuals 
which embody them. It is not easy to relate the one eternal 
ubiquitous general essence with the many, non-etemal, dis¬ 
crete, isolated individuals. If the imiversal does not so much 
underlie the individual as coexist with it, we are brought to 
a position similar to Plato’s theory of Ideas and the Univer- 
salia ante Res doctrine. Two utterly disparate things, as the 
universal and the individual, cannot be unified. We must 
dismiss the world of individuals as a vain show standing in no 
intelligible relation to reality. The Nyaya-Vaiie§ika admits 
that the universal and the individual are inseparable, since 
they are bound by the tie of samavaya. In other words, the 
distinction between the universal and the particular is a 
distinction in thought, but not a division in reality, and yet, 
inconsistently, the universals are given an independent exist¬ 
ence. They are supposed to survive the destruction of the 
world, and during pralaya they have for their substratum, 
time, which is conceived as a real thing (k^kasaihbandha). 

Substance, quality and action are regarded as objective, 
while the relations are products of logical analysis, which we 
have no right to transform into facts of the cosmos. The 
first three categories are said to partake of the character of 
satta, a fiction endowed with existence, and supposed to confer 
the same property on the three categories. The different 
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relations, causal and reciprocal and mere togetherness of 
compresence, are not existents, ance all existents are individual. 
Guna (quality) and karma (action) are different kinds or 
adjectives of substantives.* Whatever temporal alterations 
and spatial movements may happen, the gunas may be looked 
upon as.the continuant factors of causation, while the alterable 
states are the karma referring to the “ occuxrent, or in accord¬ 
ance with the scholastic usage, the occasional causal factor." 
A complete conception of substance includes both guna and 
karma, continuant and occurrent factors, neither being con¬ 
ceivable apart from the other.* Every substance has its 
unique essence (vi^a), its qualities (guna), and its modes of 
b^aviour (karma). Common sense regards the occurrences 
of the world as the attributes of certain substances. The 
conception of a thing and its qualities is so familiar to us all 
that it enters into all our experience. The VaiSe^ika takes 
it for a simple unambiguous axiom, which does not stand in 
need of much discussion or proof. Ever 5 dhing real is either 
a substance or an attribute of it. The attributes are dependent 
aspects of reality incapable of existing on their own account, 
and they imply a more ultimate form of living substance, to 
which they belong. The existence of a plurality of sub¬ 
stances, each complete in itself and independent of all the 
rest, is accepted as a dictate of common sense, though we 
cannot form a satisfactory idea of what a substance is in 
itself. 

The naive theory of substance and quality conceals a 
bottomless abyss of unsolved problems. Substance is defined 
as the substratmn of qualities.3 So qualities have no inde¬ 
pendent existence. We distinguish in thought substance and 
quality, but there is no need to assume that qualities and 
actions possess a higher degree of reality than generality, 
particularity, etc. The Vai§esika, however, assumes that 
there can be substance apart from any qualities. At the first 
moment of creation the substance is said to be without any 

* W. E. Johnson distinguishes adjectives into transitive and intransitive ; 
transitive adjectives are the relations. See Logic, vol. i, p. xxxv. 

* W. E. Johnson : Logic, vol. i, p. axxvii. 

3 While substance was defined by the ancient Nyfiya as the substratum 
of qualities and actions, modem NySya defines it as the substratum of 
qualities alone. 
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qualities, the suggestion being that the metaph 3 rsical identity 
of a substance is not the same as the permanent identity of 
its properties. The essence of a substance, which makes it 
what it is, has little to do with the permanent qualities which 
are characteristic of and peculiar to it. The permanence of 
the qualities is not essential to its remaining what it is. The 
special qualities of substances are regarded as effects, i.e. 
qualities are derived from substances ; but how can a sub¬ 
stance become a cause, i.e. produce something different from 
itself ? What is above aU positive and concrete qualities is 
for our thought destitute of ajoy content. It is an unknown 
X, a supposed I-know-not-what, l 5 nng behind all qualities. 
An inveterate habit of thought inclines us to give greater 
reality to substance than to qualities. The Vai^esika sub¬ 
stances are imknown substrata to account for the qualities 
of experience, the results of possible speculation, and not 
scientific observation. But the Vai^esika bdieves also that 
a thing would lose its nature if it loses its qualities. The 
relation between substance and qualities is said to be one of 
samavaya, i.e. one cannot exist without the other.* 

Samkara criticises this view of the relation between substance and 
quality. If the two are inseparably related, the inseparability must 
refer to place, time or nature. The two are not inseparable in place, 
since the cloth originating from the threads occupies the place of the 
threads only and not that of the cloth, while the qualities of the cloth, 
such as its colour, occupy the place of the cloth only and not that 
of the threads.1 If inseparability in time is the essence of the 
samavaya relation, then the right and the left horns of a cow would be 
related in that way. If it is inseparability in nature or character, 
then it would be impassible to make any further distinction between 
substance and quality, since the two are one.i 

If the substance depends on its qualities, then it is not 
really independent. Substance is not only united with its 
qualities by the relation of samavaya, but all substeinces are 
united with the general notion of substantiality, and single 
substances are xmited in the same way with toe notion of 
their own class. 4 We do not perceive a substance apart from 

> See Samkara on Gaudapada’s Karikd, iii. 5. 

• V.S., i. I. 10. 3 S.B., ii. 2. 17. 

4 Sri Harsa asks as to why qualities which possess otlu r qualities, like 
number, should not be included under substances. If qualities are defined 
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qualities, and the assumption of something which remains 
unchanged though the qualities change is an illogical one.* 
If we take our stand on the qualities which change, then 
there cannot be any permanent substance. The leaf which 
is verdant and full of sap to-day is sere and yellow to-morrow, 
and brown and shrivelled the day after. We cannot know 
what the permanent quality of the leaf is. The whole history 
of philosophy proves that the underlying core of a thing is 
an impenetrable mystery.* What a substance is, apart from 
its qualities and b^aviour, we cannot hope to know. In the 
world of experience we are obliged to use the categories of 
substance and quality, though existence cannot be reduced 
to qualities, and yet substance, the Vai§e§ika admits, is nothing 
apart from its qualities. We can define a substance only by 
its qualities. We can distinguish things by their different 
properties. We speak of a substaince as the same at different 
times only so long as it has the same properties. When we 
find different qualitative groupings, we say that we deal with 
different things. Substance refers to the stable elements of 
our experience. Souls and atoms, space, time, akaSa and 
manas refer to the constant factors in our experience. 

The Vai^§ika endeavours to take in all aspects of experi¬ 
ence and fit them into a general scheme. The sensible world 
has a real basis independent of the percipient. The relations 
are real in the sense that they are not fabricated by the mind 
of man. The Vai§e§ika does not think that experience comes 
to us as a mere manifold. It is grounded in laws which are 
not simply imposed on it. The categories of quality, action, 
generality, particularity and inherence are dependent (airita), 
while substance is the independent entity on which they all 
depend (a^raya). Substances are absolutely independent. 
Non-eternal substances which are caused are not truly sub- 

as the substrata of sainanya, he asks whether they are not the substrata 
of positive entities like upadhis (Khaif^ana, iv. 3). Alexander refuses to 
call quality a category. 

‘ See, however, N.V., i. i. 13, where " prthivySdigu^^Sh ’* is taken as a 
dvandva compound, meaning earth, etc., and the qualities, suggesting that 
substances as well as qualities are apprehended by the senses. 

* The S&ihkhya regards substance and quality as possessing the same 
reality; the Advaita Vedanta looks upon the conception of substance as 
;ui illogical one. representing a mode of thought. Cp. Locke : Essay on the 
tluman Understandit’f. 
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stances. The theory of the nine eternal substances b^omes 
the central thesis of the VaiSesika pluralism. These nine 
eternal substances are what Professor Whitehead calls scien¬ 
tific objects as distinct from perceptual objects and sense-data. 
Their value lies in their power to explain and order the data 
of porception, to make nature as perceived by the senses more 
intelligible. A naturalistic bias led the Vai^sika thinkers to 
regard experience as an ever shifting phantasmagoria demand¬ 
ing explanation from outside. They regard objects of experi¬ 
ence as shadows on the scre^ cast by substances behind. 
That shadows are cast on the screen of our minds by sub¬ 
stances lurking behind, is a metaphysical assumption for 
which there is no warrant. We need not go behind experience 
and assume mysterious things in themselves. The Vai^^ika 
asks us to be loyal to the deliverances of the empirical con¬ 
sciousness, which is said to deal first and last with real and 
separate things, but it is itself going beyond the testimony 
of consciousness when it looks upon the world of experience 
as a sort of screen that stands between us and the imperceptible 
reals. The Vai^esika sets to itself the task of simplifying or 
unifying phenomena, but adopts a false metaphysics when it 
assxunes that the multiplicity of the world is the phenomenon 
of a noumenal multiplicity. When it once breaks up the 
imity of experience into a number of distinct elements, it is 
unable to reunite them into the whole. A scattered and 
dissociated diversity cannot engender unity unless it be 
through the instrumentality of a divine Providence. These 
substances both in their eternal self-identity and non-etemal 
manifestations do not form a coherent whole. There is no 
string by which we can tie them all together. 

The idea of the interconnection of substances is not well 
developed. While the Vaitesika makes relatedness a central 
feature of the world of experience, still, in conceiving unrelated 
atoms and souls as the scientific objects, it makes all relations 
external and arbitrary. The world of true being, the nine 
eternal substances, remain for ever unaffected by change, and 
the ground of phenomenal change is not to be sought in any 
mark of the real itself. Relatedness thus becomes an extern^ 
accident of the reals. Unrelated atoms cannot accoimt for 
the phenomenal world. To generate the phenomenal things 
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they must meet and cl^. If the atoms are endowed with 
the property of motion, they axe not rigidly unrelated, for 
even a movement of atoms is a negation of their unrelated¬ 
ness. To accept adrsta is to surrender all possibility of 
l^osophical explanation. If the Vai^sika wishes to be 
faithful to its principle of the reality of relations, which it 
accepts in its account of padarthas, or the world of experience, 
it must give up its theory of the eternal non-cheinging sub¬ 
stances. which are the scientific objects, and make rdatedness 
also real. Real relatedness is inconsistent with the absolute 
independence of the related elements. The so-called eternal 
substances cannot therefore be the simple, changeless per¬ 
manent elements, but only the relatively fixed points of one 
continuously altering system. If change and relatedness 
belong to lie very essence of reality, then reality is not an 
aggregate of simple reals. The truly scientific object is not 
the eternal substance, but the ever-changing identity of the 
world itself. 

When the VaiSe§ika posits eternal atoms, it means to 
suggest that in the vast reaches of space-time we have a host 
of supersensible particles too small singly to meet the edge 
of human vision, though they become visible when they enter 
into combinations which are more or less lasting, though by 
no means everlasting. The application of the causal prin¬ 
ciple, that out of nothing nothing comes, requires it to posit 
these eternal atoms. The Vai^$ika rightly argues that while 
latitude, longitude, shape, date and motion are space-time 
properties, smell, taste, colour, temperature and sound are 
space-time filling properties. Leaving aside sound for the 
present, the Vai^^ika traces smell, taste, colour and tempera¬ 
ture, which are the contents of our experience to the atoms. 
Since these characters of our experience are permanent, it 
attempts to accoimt for them on the hypothesis of eternal 
atoms. The changing aspects of experience are traced to 
non-etemal substances and permanent aspects to eternal ones. 
The ultimate data from which the Vai§e§ika starts, and which 
it seeks to explain, are our sense-experiences. The atoms are 
frankly acknowledged to be inaccessible in themselves to our 
perception, though they are supposed to be indispensable for 
the occurrence of phenomena which we can and do observe. 
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We perceive a series of colours, sounds, tastes and temperatures. 
These sense-data are perceived as a part of nature and not, as 
the Buddhists believed, as a part of mind; but need we assiune 
atoms as the imperceptible causes of these sense-data ? If 
we perceive colours and sounds, touches and tastes serially, 
one detached from the other, there may be some justification 
for regarding nature as composed of atomic bits. But the 
Vai^sika rightly emphasises that nature as perceived is a 
togetherness, a mass of sense-data which melt into one another, 
a continuously flowing stream. From out of these sense-data 
we build our view of experience as consisting of things and 
their qualities and relations, but the atoms assumed are not 
integral factors of the world of experience. The atomic 
hypothesis only creates fresh difficulties and leads the Vai£e$ika 
system into the dangers of subjectivism. We are not con¬ 
scious of atoms, and yet they are imagined to be the only 
reality producing the experienced objects. The manner of 
the causation is mechanical, and what we perceive is divorced 
from what is—^the atoms, the hypothetical and unverifiable 
causes of experience. These abstract foundations are not 
adequate to the concrete experience built on them. Our 
experience comes to us in a series of events which are in space 
and time. Every event has a spatial position, i.e. is some¬ 
where : has a histoiy, i.e, occurs at some time ; but these pro¬ 
perties of space and time do not exhaust the nature of the 
event. We do not know anything about the material points 
or atoms. All that we know is that bodies occupy several 
positions simultaneously, and so we say that they possess 
spatial extension and figure. Strictly speaking, we know 
neither a universal matter nor invisible atoms, but only bodies. 
A body is ordinarily regarded as that which moves. It is 
a portion of matter which maintains the natural position of 
its parts unchanged, while their relations to other positions 
are changed. An extended unit has fixed boundaries, and its 
identity is said to be unaltered so long as this independence 
of internal and external relations continues. What we call a 
thing or a body is a region of space which is marked by 
some distinguishing character that remains tmchanged through 
time. In the complex given to us in experience we distinguish 
that which occupies space and time from space and time 
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themselves. Matter is that something which fills the space- 
time framework.* The Vaiie^ika has no sympathy with the 
Bnddhist attempts, comparable to those of some Neorealists, 
as Alexander and Russell, to derive the individual from the 
universal, real things from their connections, terms from their 
rdations,*and matter from the union of space and time. We 
cannot have motion without things that move. The Vai§esika 
regards the atom as a real entity and not a mere limiting 
conception. The atoms, according to the Vai§e§ika, are said 
to possess the qualities of colour, etc.; and Samkara argues 
that what has colour, etc., cannot be minute (anu) and eternal 
(nitya). Judging from experience, things possessing colour, 
etc., are gross and impermanent.® If non-perception is 
indicative of p>ermanence, then even dyads which are too small 
for perception must be regarded as permanent.3 If some¬ 
thing eternal is required as the basis of the universe, it cannot 
certainly be the atoms. 4 The determinateness of the world is 
sought to be accounted for by the diversity of atoms. But 
altogether external and accidental relations cannot account 
for the determinate character of the world. The theory of 
transmutation of matter in its various states goes against the 
hypothesis of immutable atoms. While ordinary unreflective 
expjerience breaks the world into fragments, where everything 
is distinct if not separate, a little reflection tells us that things 
p)ass into one another. There is such a thing as becoming, 
evolution or development. The truth of things is not a 
plurality of types but one universal nature. The empirical 
tendency of the Vai§e§ika should have led it to supersede the 
idea of being by that of becoming. If we are impressed by 
one thing more than another, it is the oneness of nature and 
the fundamental unity of origin of all classes of " atoms.” 
The idea of development implies that a principle is more than 
any of the forms through which it p)asses. The real as pre¬ 
sented to us is not atomic in character, but seems to be one 
stuff where qualitatively different aspects melt into one 

» More accurately, events are the concrete stuff from which space and 
time are derived. Mere extension and pure serial process are both abstrac¬ 
tions. If anything may be looked upon as the fundamental units of the 
universe, they are space-time-matter, or the events of Professor White- 
head. The static stuff of objects, space and time are all adjuncts of events. 

» V.S., iv. I. I. s iv. 1.5 4 S.B., ii. 2. 15. 
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another, ^aihkara says that the different elements are 
different conditions of one stuff, the earth is gross, the water 
fine, light finer, and air is the finest of all.> The atoms 
answering to the four elements cannot be assumed to have a 
greater and smaller number of qualities simply because earth 
has the four qualities of smell, taste, colour and touch, and 
water the three of colour, taste and touch, and so on. Again, 
all atoms cannot be said to have all the qualities. If they 
have only one quality, then we cannot perceive taste in earth, 
or colour in water, since the qualities of the effects have for 
their antecedents the qualities of the causes.^ An immensity 
of distinct atoms cannot produce a harmonious universe. 
The mysterious relation of samavaya is invented to cover this 
difficulty. Dyads which originate from two atoms are said 
to be different from them, though related to them by way of 
inherence. 

Atoms represent the permanent factors of the flux of 
events. There is that in nature which does not pass. There 
are some constants in our experience which we correlate with 
substances. Substance, as we have already seen, is the name 
for a way in which things behave. Our experience has some 
permanent characteristics in spite of its changing character. 
The conclusion that may be regarded as forced on us by 
experience is that the principle of nature is something which 
is eternally changing, though it remains for ever constant. 
The only helpful suggestion for philosophy which we get from 
the atomic theory is that the real is that which exists in and 
for itself. In concrete idealism the whole alone has such 
reality, for the individuality of the parts would mean the 
destruction of the individuality of the whole. But the relation 
of whole and parts is not free from difficulties, so that the 
real can be identified only with consciousness. 

When the Vai^esika asserts the imiversal and real character 
of space and time, what it means is that the universe as it 
appears to us is an endless expanse, an immeasurable extent, 
an abyss in which there are no bounds, no bottom, no end. 
Every event has spatial and temporal properties. If the 

> Modem science is reducing atoms to electrical emanations, and matter 
is becoming almost as ethereal as spirit. 

» S.B., ii. 2. i6. 

VOL. II. 


16 
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qtatial position of a thing remains the same while the temporal 
varies, we say that the body is at rest; if it varies continu¬ 
ously as the time varies continuously, we speak of motion. 
Since our experience has a spatio-temporal character, the 
Vaise^ika infers that space and time stand there outside us. 
as empty receptacles waiting for things and events to fill 
th@cn. The truth seems to be that spatial and temporal 
relations are constituted out of spatial and temporal per¬ 
ceptions. If the spatial and temporal characters of our 
experience demand the assumption of the universal substances 
of space and time, there is no reason why we should not have 
one vast intelligence in the vast heaven, one vast light and 
one vast darkness, vast cosmic reservoirs of all properties, 
good, bad and indifferent, which characterise our actual 
experiences. Space and time cannot be regarded as deriva¬ 
tives from experience, which presupposes them. That space 
and time are universal, all-pervading substances, is their way 
of sa 3 dng that whatever is, is in space, and whatever happens, 
happens in time. Things of the world are in motion, i.e. 
occupy space and change their behaviour in time. The 
space void of bodies and the time void of events are called 
substances. To accoimt for our experiences, which have the 
features of spatiality and temporality, the Vaiiesika assxunes 
an immensity or infinite space that refuses to submit to 
bounds and a duration that cannot be completed. But 
these infinite space and time are metaphysical hypotheses 
and not descriptions of facts. 

Though space without time changes does not seem to be 
absurd, time is nothing without changes or events, even as 
a relation is nothing without terms that are related. Time 
is interpenetrated by real stuff. Time does not involve a 
plurality of things. It might occur in a single substance. 
A person may change his character, a flower may change its 
colour. Space, dealing as it does with properties of position, 
distance, etc., requires various real things. Time alone of 
itself does not imply such a variety of coexistence. It no 
more involves coexistence than one real thing involves 
others. 

The argument by which atoms are assumed is not applied 
to space and time. The Vaite§ika does not say that the 
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continuance of time arises out of the separate indivisible 
instants of time or the continuance of space out of separate 
points or spatial units. If the difficulty of the crumbling of 
matter into nothing is to be avoided only by the assumption 
of indivisible atoms, the continuity of space and time can only 
be accounted for on an analogous theory of points and instants. 
If in the latter the assumption of one universal space or time 
is feasible, the assximption of one universal matter is quite a 
legitimate h 3 q)othesis even for the explanation of the physical 
universe. We have things in certain relations to each other 
which we call spatial and events in certain relations which we 
call temporal. Time and space represent the relations of the 
objects for our experience. These spatial and temporal 
relations are facts for immediate experience, and the theory 
that events occur in a given space and a given time, involving 
changes in the given persistent atomic stixff, is the result of 
metaphysical reflection. A universal space, a universal time 
and persistent atoms are aU hypothetical explanations and 
not given facts.* The defective definition of substance as 
the substratum of qualities leads the Vai^esika to regard 
space, time, etc., as substances. Matter is the stuff which 
fills space and time, and if we wish to be accurate we must 
say that the fundamental concept by which the universe 
can be explained is space-time-matter stuff, a conclusion of 
which some Vai^^ikas had a dim apprehension, ^ivaditya 
says that ak3ia, space and time are one in reality, though 
conceived as threefold on account of the diverse effects,* a 
view confirmed by Candrakanta Taxkalaihkua, who argues 
that, according to Kanada, space, time and akaSa axe one 
substance only, though variously called space, or time, or 
aka&L, according to the effects produced by it and the variety 
of external conditions attending it. 3 Sp>ace and time are 

* Cp. Whitehead: ** We must not conceive of events as in a given time, 
a given space, and co n sist i ng of changes in given persistent material. Time, 
space and material are adjuncts of events. On the old theory of relativity, 
time and space are relations between materials; on our theory they are 
relations between events " (Enquiry, p. z6). 

> AkSSaditrayaih tu vastuta ekam eva upSdbibhedan nan&bbfitam 
(Saptapadarthi, 17). S.P.B., i. 61. 

3 See App. B, p. iv, to V.S., in Sacred Boohs of the Hindus series. See 
also S.P.S., ii. 12. 
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abstrax:tions from nature. Later Naiyayikas described space 
and time as the modes of God.> 

Consciousness is an activity, the property of a thing 
confronted in relations erf extension and succession by another 
thing, the non-conscious world. The relation betweoi the 
soul and its qualities is one of samavaya. Saihkara raises 
the question of the relations of the atman to the qualities 
of knowledge, etc., and contoids that the Vai^§ika cannot 
allow the two equal rank, since the self is permanent and the 
qualities impermanent. If it allows them equal rank, then 
there cannot be a condition of atman when it is free from 
the qualities. In short, atman must be impermanent as much 
as the qualities.* The narrowness of mental life is accounted 
for by ^e assumption of the atomic manas, but it is difficult 
to conceive satisfactorily the relation between soul and manas. 
When the Vai^sika distinguishes the soul substance from 
the quality of consciousness, it is adopting a mechanical 
view. The conception of experience as the resultant of the 
interaction of something outside our mind with it, we have 
already seen, makes all experience unintelligible. We do not 
know what the innermost essence of the soul is. Its difierent 
qualities of pleasure, pain, knowledge, etc., arise through the 
interaction of vmintelligent selves with unintelligent atoms. 
When the soul is freed, the qualities disappear, and the 
released soul, rid of all qualities, is a unit devoid of any 
internal variety, and is therefore not real at all. The object 
swallows the subject. Man is a creative centre co-operating 
in the making of the world which he knows. Experience, 
which is the problem for philosophy, is neither nature closed 
to mind nor mind isolated from nature. Psychical and 
physical reality are everywhere in closest alliance The basis 
of all is consciousness and not externality. Physicists, with 
their atoms and forces, and psychologists, with their souls 
and faculties, have again and ag^ fallen into the temptation 
of hypostatising abstractions. There is a good deal to be 
said for the theory adopted by the Advaita Vedanta and the 
Saihkhya that everything other than the transcendental self 
arises in the course of cosmic evolution. 

< Athalye : Tmrhasafhgraha, 15. 

• See S.B. on Gaa<lapSda's Kirika, iii. 5. 
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If we accept the doctrine of the plurality of souls, for 
which we did not find any metaphysical justification in the 
examination of the Nyaya Philosophy, we now have souls on 
the one side and space-time-matter on the other. The 
characteristic feature of the latter is movement or passage, 
and so it is called in the SSmkhya Philosophy prakfti* The 
Samkhya, with its doctrine of purusas or souls and prakrti 
or nature, marks an advance on the Ny5ya-Vai^§ika con¬ 
ception. 

Qoser analysis reveals to us that relations, attributes and 
qualities are all subordinate to existents, which are of two 
different kinds, matter and non-matter or souls, prakrti a^d 
puru§a; and we may profit by the suggestion of the Veda, 
which is also found in the f^t chapter of Genesis, that the 
brooding spirit of order elicits out of an original chaos a 
hierarchy of living beings and the natural world. Only that 
can be called a substance which has existence as a whole. 
Nowhere in the world do we come across a whole confined 
to a here and a now. We cannot mark of! the limits of things 
from one another. We have of course degrees of oneness or 
individuality. The highest kind of individuality we come 
across is that of the finite individual, but even that is not 
self-contained. The true substance is that which includes 
finite minds and the world of nature. The fundamental 
reality of the world is the Absolute Spirit expressed in the 
dissolving view of the imiverse, forming and transforming 
itself as it passes along. Experience is one continuous 
“ passage ” or interrelatedness. Space can be broken into 
points, time into instants, and matter into atoms; but we 
have seen that the universe cannot be regarded as space and 
time and matter, but space-time-matter, so that prakfti, or 
that which changes, forms the fundamental stuff of the 
imiverse, and its fractional elements are to be looked upon 
not so much as things but as events. 

The categories of the Vai§e§ika are defective, whatever 
standpoint we may adopt. If we take them as distinctions 
which have a meaning on the plane of ordinary life, then we 
may point to certain distinctions in common use which do 
not find a place in the list of categories, such as the concep¬ 
tions of values and ends. If we take them as a philosophical 
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interpretation of experience, then all the variety and change 
of the world can be reduced to a single concept. The finite 
souls and the world of nature are aspects of the continuous 
advance adapted to each other. The Vai4e§ika view that 
the -soul is another strand of the real, between which and 
matt^ tjiere is a good deal of difference, is sound. 

If the whole nature of object-experience may be assigned 
to prakfti, which is an ever-advancing growth of events, 
what is the place of soul in this scheme ? This is the problem 
of theory of knowledge, and we have already seen how the 
Nyaya theory adopted by the Vai^$ika, that the individual 
soul has a passive mind into which, as into an empty 
receptacle, the world outside conveys ideas of its nature, is 
inadequate. The study of inanimate objects determines the 
whole philosophical attitude of the Vai^esika. The shadow 
of materialism darkens the background, and souls are regarded 
as substances of the same nature as the atoms, unintelligent 
in themselves. 

Atoms and souls, space and time, are mere sounds and 
sjnnbols which have no meaning apart from experience. 
The Vai4esika makes them serve as dummies on which it 
could hang its theories. These are merely names for the 
diflerent aspects of our experience. As we have seen in our 
criticism of the Nyaya, both the psychological and the physical 
orders are rooted in a universal consciousness which is not 
to be confused with the psychological consciousness. It 
underlies the distinction of subject and object. Until this 
view is accepted, the Vaile§ika will have no explanation for 
the genetic order, the objective reality and the ever-changing 
character of cosmic evolution with its members of plants, 
animals and men. To indent upon adr^ta is arbitrary, and 
God cannot take the place of admta until he is transformed 
into an absolute Consciousness. If the unity of substance is 
compatible with the variety of its states, then there does 
not seem to be any special difficulty in the way of our 
envisaging the vdiole wealth of varied existence in the world 
as the qualitative aspects of a fimdamental Being. The 
defect of the VaiSe$ika is that it does not piece together its 
results into a single coherently articulated structure. It is 
not a philosophy in the sense implied by the famous saying 
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of the R^uhlic that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items is not a 
systematic philosophy. The many-sided context of human 
life is ignored by the Vai4e§ika, and its physical philosophy 
and moral and religious values are not worked into a unified 
interpretation. An atomistic pluralism is not the final answer 
to the intellectual demand for a rational interpretation of the 
universe. But we agree with the Vai^§ika in thinking that 
the refined analysis of the mere logician gives no more than 
a science of the possible, an abstract formalism dissociated 
from the real world. Philosophy may criticise but cannot 
cut itself loose from common sense. Common sense may not 
be all, but it is certainly the first condition of all fruitful 
philosophy. Only the method of philosophy is different 
from that of common sense. It tries to press as far beyond 
and above the facts presented to the senses as possible. 
Creative logic, which is the instrument of philosophic genius, 
seeks to ground the world in a higher principle. The same 
facts noticed by the Nyaya-Vai^e§ika thinkers are capable of 
a more satisfactory interpretation; and, as we shall see, the 
SSihkhya and the Vedanta arrive at more satisfactory philo¬ 
sophical constructions iustif 3 dng the faith in “ one God, one 
law, one element." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SAMKHYA system 


Introduction—Antecedents—^Literature—Causality—^Prak|ii—Gu^as— 
Cosmic evolution—^Puru^a—^The relation between Puru$a and Prakfti— 
The problem of knowledge—Jlva—^Ethics—Release—God—Is SaihUiya 
atheistic ?—General estimate. 


I 

Introduction 

The Saihkhya system represents a notable departure in 
thought from what may be called the formalistic habit of 
mind. By its emphasis on the principle of continuity, it 
marks, in some degree, the abandonment of the tendency 
to view the universe as tied up in neat parcels. Its rejection 
of the rigid categories of the Nyaya-Vai6e§ika as inadequate 
instruments for describing the complex and fluid universe, 
makes it a real advance on the theory of atomistic pluralism. 
It undermines the foundations of supernatural religion by 
substituting evolution for creation The world is not the act 
of a creator God, who summoned up by a single fiat of his 
will a world entirely distinct from hims^, but is the product 
of the interaction between the infinite nun^ber of spirits and 
the ever-active prakrti, or the potentiality erf nature—what 
Plato calls “ the receptacle and nurse of all generation.” * 

The SSLihkhya philosophy assumes the reality of puru$as 
and prakrti from the fact of knowledge with its distinction 
between the subject and the object. No explanation of 
experience is possible if we do not assume the reality of a 
knowing self and an object known. The Saihkhya endeavours 
to give an intelligible accoimt of all experience, why we have 

* See also Enneads, iil. 6. 13 ; E.T. by McKenna, vol. ii, p. 86. 
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it and how we acquire it. Richard Garbe, who has made a 
special study of this school, says: "In Kapila's doctrine, 
for the first time in the history of the world, the complete 
independence and freedom of tire human mind, its full con¬ 
fidence in its own powers, were exhibited." * It is " the 
most significant system of philosophy that India has pro¬ 
duced.” * Even those who regard this estimate as exaggerated 
will concede that the Samkhya is a notable attempt in the 
realm of pure philosophy. 

The system takes its name from the fact that it arrives at its con¬ 
clusions by means of theoretical investigation. The word " S£ihkhya " 
is said by some to be derived from saihkhya, or number ,3 and the name 
is justified as being appropriate to a S3rstem which gives an analytical 
enumeration of the principles of the cosmos. But this tendency to 
enumeration is common to all Hindu systems of thought. In the 
early texts, " Samkhyi. " is used in the sense of philosophical reflection 
and not numerical reckoning.4 This particular system, which expounds 
by careful reflection the nature of purusa or spirit ,5 and the other 
entities, acquired its significant title.* 


II 

Antecedents 

In the history of thought there is nothing altogether new. No 
system of thought issues forth in all its fulness from the head of any 
one man. There must have existed philosophical ideas and doctrines 


« Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 30. See also Davies : S.K., p. v. 

* S.P.B., p. xiv. 

3 Garbe: Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 44. M.B. associates SHihkhya 
with paiisaihkhyana, or exhaustive enumeration. See xii. 11393 ; xii. 11409, 
11410. Wintemitz says : " It seems to me to be proved that Pythagoras 
was influenced by the Indian Saihkhya’* (Calcutta Review, 1924, p. 21). 

4 See I.P., p. 527. Cp. M.B.. xii. 11934. 

Dosanaih ca guuanam ca pramapam pravibhflgatah 
Kamcid artham abhipretya s& saihkbyety upadhflryatflm. 

The weighing of the defects and the merits severally, as one attempts 
some interpretation, should be understood as saihkhyfl. S&ihkhya hM not 
always a numerical reference. In his commentary on Visrtusahasranama, 
Saihkara quotes a passage where Saihkhya means knowledge of the nature 
of pure spirit: " Suddh&tmatattvavijfianaih saihkhjram ity abhidhiyate." 
See Hall; SSThkhyasara, p. 5. 

5 Cp. Samyagvivekenatmakathanam. 

* It is also suggested that the system derived its name from its first 
founder Sankha, though there is little evidence for this surmise. See Hall: 
SSfhkhyasdra, p. 3. 
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afiording the necessary material for the founder to work upon. In 
our account of the cosmology of the ]glg-Veda,> we referred to certain 
vague anticipations of the SSLihkhya theory of puru^a and prakfti. 
When we pass to the Upani$ads, we find, in their varied teachings, 
the leading conceptions of the Sfiihkhya philosophy.* The authors 
of the Upan 4 ads did not all think alike. Some of them threw out 
suggestioi\^ capable of being worked into the Saihkhya system, though 
they did not themselves reach it. When the Sajhkhya claims to be 
a system based on the Upanisads, there is some justification for it, 
though the main tendency of the Upanisads is r^ically opposed to 
its dualism. The realistic tendencies of the Upanisads receive emphasis 
in the Samkhya conception of the universe. The first mention of the 
Saihkhya is in the Sveid&vatara Upani§ad,i though the elements co¬ 
ordinated into the system are to be met with in the earlier Upanisads. 
Not only the notions of rebirth and the unsatisfactoriness of the world, 
but also such central principles as that knowledge is the means to 
release, and puru$a is the pure subject, are taken from the Upanisads.* 
In the Kafha Upani$ad,i the unmanifested (avyakta) stands at the 
top of an evolution series on the plane of matter, from which the great 
self (mahan-atma), intellect, mind, objects and senses spring in succes¬ 
sion. Self-sense (ahaiiikS.ra) is not mentioned and the supreme spirit 
is admitted. Yet this is the earliest account of cosmic evolution 
which seems to have been utilised by the Saihkhya thinkers. The 
first product of prakrti is called mahat, the great one ; and the natural 
source of this idea is the UpanL^ad conception that the supreme spirit 
reappears as the first-born of creation, after producing primitive 
matter.* The classification of the psychical functions may have been 
suggested by the account of the Praina Upanifad regarding the states 
of sleep, dream, etc. 7 The Svetaivatara Upanifod * contains a more 
developed account of the Sajhkh3ra ptinciples of the cosmos, the three 
gu^as, though the Saihkhya elements are subordinated to its main 
doctrine of theism. It identifies pradhana and maya as well as 
Brahman and purusa.9 The Maitrayavi Vpanifod, which seems to be 
a post-Buddhist one,<« is famdiarwith a developed Saihkhya and refers 
to tanm 3 ,tras,‘» the three gunas,** and the distinction of spirit and 

» I.P., pp. 100-105. » See I.P., pp. 259-260. i vi. 15. 

4 Brh. Up., ii. 4. 14: iii. 4 - a : iv. 3 - I 5 - See also Muifdaka, iii. 1. i. 

5 iii. lo-ii. See also vi. 7-11. Cp. Cban., vi. 8. 6. 

* R.y., X. 12. I. Cp. M.B., xii. 311. 3. 

7 iv. Cp. the subtle body of the S 3 .ihkhya with the being of sixteen 
elements of this Upanisad. 

* I.P., 510-313. See Svet. Up., i. 4 ; iv. 5. 

9 i. 10 ; iv. 10 ; iii. 13 ; and iv. i. 

See I.P., p. 143 n.; Keith: Saihkhya, pp. 14-15. The Nrsiihhatapaniya, 
Garbha, Cafikd are much influenced by the Saihkhya doctrines. 

» iii. 2. See also Chfln. Up., vi. 3. 

•* ii. 5 ; V. 2. Some trace the conception of three guuas to the three 
colours mentioned in the Chandttgya Vpanifad and repeated in the Svetaivatara 
Vpanifad. 
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nature.* The Upanisads make use in a general and indeterminate 
way of these terms, which later systems have stamped with a special 
signific2Uice. 

Jacobi's attempt to regard the Sftrhkhya as the development of an 
early materialist school has little to support it. By its insistence on 
the absolute reality and independence of spirit, the S&ihkhya set itself 
against all materialist views of mental phenomena. We do not come 
across any stage of the development of the SS.ihkhya at which it can 
be identified with materialism. 

The relation of the Samkhya to early Buddhism has given rise to 
much speculation as to mutual borrowing.* Though the Sfiriikhya 
works, which have come down to us, are later than the origin of 
Buddhism, and may have been influenced by Buddhist theories, the 
Sfiihkhya ideas themselves preceded Buddha,) and it is impossible to 
regard Buddhism as the source of the Saihkhya. Insistence on suffer¬ 
ing, the subordination of Vedic sacrifices and denunciation of ascetic 
extravagances, indifference to theism and the belief in the constant 
becoming of the world (parinaminityatva) are common to Buddhism 
and the Sfimkhya. These casual coincidences are not enough to 
justify the theory of mutual borrowing, especially in view of the marked 
divergences betmen the two. Buddhism does not accept any of the 
central principles of the Sarnkhya., an inactive purusa, an ultimate 
prakiti and the theory of the gu^as. If the Buddhist chain of 
causation resembles, in some respects, the Sfifiikhya theory of evolu¬ 
tion, it is because both of them have for their common source the 
Upanisads. Whether the Sfimkhya at the time of Buddha was 
atheistic in character is more than we can say. 

In the MahSbhdrata evidently we find a definite movement of 
thought identical with the Saihkhya.) Anugita explains the distinc¬ 
tion of purusa and prak|ti.5 The purusa is the subject of knowledge. 


> vi. lo. Cp. Keith : ** There is, in detail, in the Saihkhya little that 
cannot be found in the Upanisads in some place or other " (Sathkhya, p. 6o). 

» See I.P., pp. 472-473. 

3 “ There is abundant evidence, both in Hindu and Buddhist works, 

of unquestionable antiquity and authenticity of the SSihkhya and the Yoga 
systems having been current before the time of Buddha " (Rajendra LSI 
Mitra : Y.S., p. xvi). Buddhistic legends mention Kapila as one of the 
predecessors of Buddha. See Garbe’s S.P.S., Vrtti, p. 3. Cp. BrahtnajSla 
Sutra: " There are brethren, some recluses and Brahmins who are 

etemalists, and who on four grounds proclaim that both the soul and the 
world are. They are addicted to logpc and reasoning, and give utterance 
to the following conclusions of their own, beaten out by their argumenta¬ 
tions and based on their sophistry. Eternal is the soul; and the world, 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed; and these living creatures, though they pass from birth to 
birth, fall from one state of eidstence and spring up in another, yet they 
are for ever and ever.” 

4 I.P., pp. 901-304. 


S xiv 50. 8 ff. 
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the twenty'fifth principle set over ag^ainst the other twenty*four 
principles of nature which are the objects of koowledge.* Final 
release is effected by a recognition of the fundamental distinction 
between spirit and nature.* The fdurality of spirits is empirical. 
The souls are many—so long as they are in union witih nature: but 
when they realise 'Oieir distinction from it they return to the twenty* 
sixth jninciple of God.s The Fpic philosophy is decidedly theistic in 
character'^d whatever elements of the Samkh3ra are present in it 
are pressed into the service of theism. The self is said to send out 
from itself the gupas even as a spider emits a web.4 Frakrti works 
under the control of purufa.s It is said to be a product of puru^a into 
which it is resolved from time to time.* Mahat. aharhhSra and manas 
are cosmic functions of the supreme spirit. Kapila. the founder of the 
system according to the tradition, is referred to as a great sage of 
revered memory. It is clear that the Saihkhya did not assume its 
later distinctive shape even in the Hpics, which, for one thing, do not 
mention tanm&tras. Different views of the order and development 
of the principles are to be met with. The nearest approach on this 
point to the classical Sgrhkhya is found in the AnugitS-i The views 
of PaficaSikha,* and Asita Devala* are mentioned. Asuri is said to have 
taught the S&ihkhya to PaficaSikha, and the SSmkhya Karika repeats 
this suggestion of the Epic. Both Asuri and Pailcaiikha adhere to a 
theistic S&rhkhya and believe in the supremacy of Brahman. The 
independence of the individual soul is only relative. There are impor¬ 
tant differences in details between the SSmkhya views and those of 
PaficaSikha.** 

Though Manu <* does not mention the SSihkhya by name, the 
account of creation given in the first chapter, the acceptance of the 
three sources of knowledge,'* the detailed description of the three 

* M.B., xii. 306. 39-40. * xii. 307. 20. 

3 3 di, 350. 25-26: xii. 351. 2-4. ♦ xii. 285. 40. 

I xii. 334. 32 ; xii. 315. 8. • xii. 303. 31 fi. 

7 xiv, 40-42. • xii. 239 I xii- 3*r. 96-332. 9 xii. 274. 

** Corresponding to mind, which he regards as the sixth organ of per¬ 
ception, Fahca^ikha looks upon power as the sixth organ of action. The 
account of xii. 219 differs from that in xii. 338. 96-1x2, where PaiicaSikha 
is said to have recognised thirty principles. It is sometimes said that this 
latter view is an early form of the Paficaiikha cult. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Paficaiikha of the school tradition is the same as the Pailcaiikha 
referred to in the Epic, since there is a divergence between the views 
attributed to him in the M.B. and those to be gathered from the SSihkhya 
and the Yoga works. Professor DSs Gupta g^ves a long summary of a more 
or less similar view from Caraka's medical treatise. History of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 213 ff., but there is no mention of the tanmatras. and puru$a and prakfti 
axe both regarded as avyakta; nor is the puru$a regarded as passive and 
passionless. Release is said to be the attainment of the state of Brahman. 
The account is influenced by the views of the Vedanta, the Ny&ya-Vai^$ika 
and Buddhism as much as the Saihkhya. 

«« I.P., pp. 516-517, 


“ xii. 105. 
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gu9as.> show the strong influence of the S&dikhya. The Purfli!>as * 
and the later VedSnta writings use Sflihkhya theories, though they 
give no quarter to its atheistic metaphysics, and are of little use in 
deciding the question of the antiquity of the system. 

The S&thkhya views, as we meet with them in the Upani^ads, the 
MahShharata, including the BhagavadgltS. and Manu, lean to theism.i 
^ru9a and prakfti were not independent realities but only the modes 
of God. In A^vagho^'s Buddhacarita we have an account of a meet¬ 
ing between Buddha and his former teacher Ara^a, who holds the 
Saihkhya views, though in a theistic setting. It seems to be very 
probable that the earliest form of the Samkhya was a sort of realistic 
theism, approaching the Vi&istSdvaita view of the Upani^ads. While 
this t}q>e of Samkhya may be regarded as a legitimate development 
of the teaching of the Upanisads, the dualistic Saihkh3ra, which insists 
on the plurality of puru^as and the independence of pralqrti and drops 
all account of the Absolute, can hardly be said to be in line with the 
teaching of the Upanisads. The question is, how did it happen that 
the Samkhya rejected the idea of the Absolute which alone coiild 
make the system satisfactory ? The Samkhya did not become a 
well co-ordinated S3rstem until after the rise of Buddhism. When 
Buddhism ofiered a challenge to realism, the S&ihkhya accepted the 
challenge and argued on strictly rational grounds for the reality of 
selves and objects. When it developed on a purely rationalistic soil, 
it was obliged to concede that there was no proof for the existence of 
God. 


Ill 

Literature 

Tradition unanimously ascribes the authorship of the system to 
Kapila .4 Some say that he is the son of Brahma, 5 others that he is 


< xii. 24-25. 

* See Bhagavata, iii. 5 ; Matsya, iii ; Agni, xvii ; Marhaii^ 4 »y», alv. 
s '* A study of the Epic and other early materials has convinced me that 
there is not a single passage in which disbelief in Brahman or God is attributed 
to the Samkhya" (Franklin Edgerton: American Journal of Philology, 
xlv. 1. p. 8). M.B., xii. 11039, is usually regarded as emphasising the vital 

distinction between the Saihkhya, which denies God, and the Yoga, which 
does not. Edgerton combats this opinion, but it is difficult to explain 
away those passages of the M.B. which distinguish the SSihkhya of twenty-six 
principles from that of twenty-five principles. The latter type of Sfiihkhya 
is indifferent to the Absolute or God (xii. 300). It is. however, true that the 
M.B. does not support the latter view. 

4 Svet. Up., V. 2. Cp. M.B., Mokfodharma. 

Sfiibkhyasya vaktS kapilah paramar^ih puratanab 
Hiranyagarbho yogasya vaktfi nfinyid^ purStanab. 

I M.B.. xii. 340. 67 ; RAmSyof^a, i. 40-41. 
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an avat&r of Vi^^n,* stiU others identify him with an incarnation of 
Agni.* While t^se accounts are mythical, it may be accepted that 
a historical individual of the name of Kapila was responsible for the 
S&ihkhya tendency of thought. We shall not be wrong if we place 
him in the century preceding Buddha .3 There is no evidence to show 
that the S&tkkhyapravacana Sutra and the TaUvasatttSsa generally 
attributed, to Kapila were composed by him. I^varakf9ha^ in his 
KOrikH describes himself as being in the succession of disciples from 
Kapila through Asuri and Paficaiiikha.4 Asuri probably lived before 
600 B.C., if he be one with the Asuri of the Satapatha Br&hmarfa. 
Garbe thinks that Pafica^ikha may be assigned to the first century a.d. 
From the few fragmentary passages that have cx>me down to us, 
Pafica^ikha held the theory of the three gupas. He regarded the 
puru$as 5 aa atomic in size,* and attributed the connection of puru^a 
and prakrti to want of discrimination rather than to works.? 

The SSrhkhya K&rikd of ISvaralq-sha is the earliest available 
as well as the most popular textbook of the school. From its 
name it is clear that it is not the first work of the system. A 
Chinese tradition ascribes to Vindhyavasa the rewriting of a work 
by Vfir^agaha. If Vindhyavfisa is the same as the author of the 
KdrikS,* it follows that the KSrikS was based on an earlier work 
of which we have no informations It is a work of the third 


» Bhdgavata, iii. 14. 36; ii. 7. 3. » S.P.B., vi. 70. 

s Weber holds that the SSihkhya is the oldest of the existing systems 
(History of Indian lAUrature, p. 235). M.B. mentions the Saibkhya and 
the Yoga as very ancient systems, sanatane dve. xii. 13711. 

4 S.K., 70. According to the M.B. (xii. 218. r4-r5), the successors of 
Kapila are Asuri, Pahcaiikha, G 3 .rgya and Uluka. The Chinese tradition 
regards one PaficaiikhI as the disciple of Kapada. Evidently he is different 
from Pa&caSikba. See X.li: VaUe^ika Philosophy, pp. 7-8. There is in the 
M.B. a section on ** JanakapaficaiikhasamvSda," and some of his opinions 
are quoted in Y.B. 

5 S.P.B., i. 127. ^ Y.'B.,Tativavai 6 aradi,i. ^ 6 . ? S.P.B., vi. 68. 

' Takakusu thinks that Vindhyavasin was a title of I^arakr^pa 

(J.R.A.S., 1903). Gunaratna regards them as different (Tisrharahasya- 
dipihd, pp. 102, 104). 

? The Bhagaoata tells us that only a portion of the Saihkhya works has 
come down to us, while a large part is said to be lost by time (kSlavipluta). 
i. 3. 10. VijflSnabhiksu holds that many works have been devoured by 
time (k&Ulrkabhak$itam} (S.P.B., Introduction). The last verse of the 
Sirhhhya KSriki reads: " The subjects treated in the seventy verses are 
those of the entire exclusive of the illustrative talcs, and omitting 

also controversial questions.” It is admitted that the verse is an inter¬ 
polation, since Gau^ap&da, the earliest commentator of the KSriki, does 
not mention it. Gunaratna refers to Soffitaniroddhara. It is said that 
Asuri popularised it, and PaficaSikha made it atheistic and attributed it to 
Kapila. It is, however, difficult to be definite about all this. Vficaspati 
and Nfirayaua are of oianion that Stsffitantra refers not to a work but only 
to a scheme of sixty topics. The same explanation may perhaps be true 
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century a.d.* Gau^ap&da wrote a coxsumentary on the KSrika. 
Whether this commentator is the same as the author of the KankA 
on the MS,v 4 ^hyopanisad cannot be decided, in view of the diversity 
of thought between the two worim. As he is earlier than VAcaspati. 
he may be assigned to the eighth century a.d.* VScaspati's 
S&mkhyatattvakaumudi (ninth century a.d.) is a popular work: 
Nax&ya^ia's S&mkhyacandrihH is a treatise on the KdrikS. 

The SUrhkhyaprauacana Sutra, attributed to Kapila,s has six chapters; 
of which the hrst three are devoted to an exposition of the SSiiUchya 
principles, the fourth gives some illustrative stories, the fifth refutes 
rival views, and the sixth winds up with a recapitulation. The work is 
assigned to the fourteenth century a.d., chiefly on the ground that 
Mddhava's Sarvadar&anasarhgraha does not refer to it, but bases its 
account of the Saihkhya on the Karika.* While the Kdrikd develops 


of the ^affitanira mentioned in the Jaina Anuyogadvara Sutra. According 
to the Ahifbudhnyasathhiia (xii), the Sfiihkhya is a theistic system of sixty 
divisions of two parts of thirty-two (prakrti) and twenty-eight (vikrti) 
sections. Vacaspati quotes a passage from Rajavarttika in his Tattvakau- 
tnudf (72) to the efiect that Saffitantra is so called since it dealt with the 
sixty topics of prakrti, its oneness, its difference from puru^as, etc. A 
Chinese tradition ascribes the authorship of Saffitantra to Pafica^ikha, 
while Var?aganya sometimes gets the credit for it. See Bh&matt, ii. i 3. 

X The Buddhist monk Paramaxtba. (sixth century a.d.) translated it 
into Chinese and also wrote a commentary on it. The Chinese tradition 
places Vindhyavasa before Vasubandhu, who quotes the second verse from 
the KarikS. See XJi: Vaiiefika Philosophy. Whether Vindhyavasa be 
the author of the Kdrika, as Keith suggests {SSmkkya, p. 79; I.L.A., 
p. 248; Karmamimdthsd. p. 59), or a commentator on it, as Belvalkar 
holds (Bhanddrkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 175-178), livarakf^ua is 
earlier than Vasubandhu, who is now assigned to the fourth century a.d. 
SvapneSvara identifies ISvarakrsna with Kalidfisa. ** Idvarakfsua'namna 
kalidasena kftah kfirikah." See Hall’s Sartikhyasara, p. 29. ISvarakf^ua- 
seems to have been definitely atheistic Though the Karika is said to con-, 
tain seventy verses, only sixty-nine have come down to us. B. G. Tilak tried 
to reconstruct from Gaudapada's commentary on S.K., 61, the missing 
verse thus 

Karauam tivaram eke bruvate kalam pare svabhfivam va, 

PrajSb kathaih nirgufiato vyaktab kalasvabhavaS ca. 

Gauflapada's commentary seems to have in view such a verse, and later it 
was perhaps suppressed, since it was inconveniently atheistic. 

? Mdfharavrtti is a work of the Saihkhya philosophy, of which Gaufla- 
pada's Bhdfya is reported to be an abridgment. But, as a rule, vyttis come 
later than the bhfi^yas, and the fact that the Mdfharavrtti comments on 
the last three verses of the S.K. makes for its later date. See Bhandarhar 
Commemoration Volume. 

s SvapneSvara, in his Kaumudiprabha, assigns the S.P.S. to Pa!lca£ikha. 
and traces its attribution to Kapila to the fact that the latter initiated the 
tradition. See Hall's Sdntkhyasdra, p. 8. 

4 Guuaratna (fourteenth century a.d.) does not refer to this work. 
Besides, the BhSfya on it appeared in the sixteenth century, and if the 
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a strict dualism, the Sutra shows a more conciliatory attitude towards 
theistic monism. < Aniruddha's SafkkhyastUravftti belongs to the 
fifteenth century, while Mah&deva’s S&iiikhyasutraorttisdra is said to 
have been written about a.d. 1600. Nage^a's Laghusamkhyasutrtwrtti is 
not of much value. The most important work on the SSmkhyapra- 
vaccma Sutra is Vijfi&nabhiksu's SMthkyaprauacanahhO^ya (sixteenth 
century).^ This author endeavours to minimise the distinction between 
the Sftifal^ya and the theistic Ved£nta. which he regards as the genuine 
Ved&nta. while the Advaita Vedinta is its modem falsification. Vijfifi- 
nabhik^u wrote also SHirikhyasllra, Yogcm&rttika, YogasSrasamgraha 
as well as a commentary on the Brahma Sutra called Vijuanamrta. 


IV 

CADSALiry 

We may now consider the arguments by which the Samkhya 
system arrives at its dualism of prakrti and puru$a. The 
Samkhya argues to the existence of prakrti. throu^ the 
application of the principle of causality. 

The theory that the effect really exists beforehand in its 
cause is one of the central features of the Samkhya system. 
The Sfizhkhya defines cause as the entity in which the effect 
subsists in a latent form, and gives the following grounds in 
support of it»: (i) The non-existent cannot be the object 
of any activity. The sky-flower cannot be produced. What 
is non-existent can never be made existent. Blue cannot 

SiUra was of an earlier date, it is difficult to know why no bha^a was com¬ 
posed earlier. It refers to all other 83^tems. VScaspati is not aware of it. 
Alberuni, who wrote his account in the first half of the eleventh century, 
is familiu with the works of Uvarakf^ua and Gaufiapfida, but does not 
seem to know of the SOtra. 

‘ Cp. Garbe: " In particular, the author of the Sutras is at great pains 
to furnish proof of the utterly impossible thesis that the teachings of the 
S&ihkhya system are not in irreconcilable contradiction with the doctrine 
of a personal God, with the doctrine of the all-embracing unity of Brahman, 
with the doctrine of the nature of Brahman as bliss (ananda), and with the 
doctrine of the attainment of the highest aim in the heavenly world " (see 
95. 154: v. 64, 68, 1x0; vi. 51, 58, 59). Indeed, the Sathkhya SHira 
shows easily recognisable results of VedSntic influence in many places; most 
plainly perhaps at iv. 3, which is a word for word repetition of the Vedanta 
Stttra, iv. x. ii, and at v. xx6, where the Ved 3 .nta technical term brahmampatd 
is used instead of the proper SSihkhya expression " (Garbe's ed. of S.B.P., 
p. xi). 

• S.K.. 9. 
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be made into yellow even by a thousand artists.^ (a) The 
product is not different from the material of which it is com¬ 
posed. ( 3 ) It exists before it comes into being in the shape 
of the material. If this is not admitted, then anything can 
come out of anything. ( 4 ) Causal efficiency bdongs to that 
which has the necessary potency. ( 5 ) The effect is of the 
same nature as the cause. The cloth is not different from 
the threads in its essence. The causal rdation cannot subsist 
between objects essentially different from one another.* 
Development is the coming to light of what is latent and 
hidden, or, as Aristotle would say, it is the transition from 
potential being to actual being, or, in Hegel’s words, it is the 
passage from the implicit to the explicit. This view has also 
the support of scripture. 3 According to this doctrine of 
satkaryavada, the cause and the effect are the undeveloped 
and the developed states of one and the same substance. 
All production is development (udbhava), and all destruction 
is envelopment (anudbhava) or disappearance into the cause. 4 
There is no such thing as utter annihilation. The past and 
the future states are not destroyed, since they are perceived 
by the Yogis. 5 The Saihkhya adopts the theory of evolution 
(avirbhava) and involution (tirobhava). 

Cause and effect are different states, and so are distinct 
from each other,* though this distinction is based on our 
practical interests. While a jar can hold water, clay cannot. 
While the material cause and the effect are fundamentally 
one, they are practically different, since they serve different 
purposes. Identity is fundamental, while (hfference is only 
practical. The Saihkhya distinguishes two kinds of causes, « 
efficient and material. While the material cause enters into 
the effect, the efficient cause exerts influence from outside. 
Though the effect is contained in the cause, something else 
is necessary to liberate it from the causal state. We have 
to press the seeds to get the oil, beat the paddy to get the 
grain. When this concomitant activity (sahakariSakti) is 

I Nahi nilam silpisahasrepapi pltaib kartuni Sakyate {Tattvakaumudl, p. 9). 

* See Tattvakaumudl, p. 9. 

3 Chan., vi. 2. 2. See also B.G., ii. 16. 

3 S.P.S., i. 120 I. 

^ Karapakaryavibhagat (S.K., 15). 

VOL. 17 17 


S S.P.B., i. I 2 I. 
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wanting, the effect does not arise.* Though the effect is 
potentially contained in the cause, this potentiality is not 
actualised all at once. The removal of the barriers is the 
conc<»mtant cause required to actualise the potentiality. 
These concomitant conditions are, according to Vy§sa, place 
(deSa); time (kala), and form and constitution of a thing 
(&k9rs^.> Prom a piece of stone a plant cannot spring. 3 
Two I^ds of effects are distinguished. When cream is pro¬ 
duced from milk, we have a case of simple manifestation. 
When a jewel is made of gold, we have an instance of repro¬ 
duction. When the quality of a thing changes, we have a 
case of dharmaparinama ; when the potential becomes actual 
and the change is only external, we have a case of lak^ana- 
parinSLma. The change of state due to mere lapse of time is 
avasthS.parin^a.4 Change is taking place everywhere and 
at every moment. We cannot twice step into the same 
stream, since the waters do not remain identical for two 
moments together. It is also true that the same individual 
does not twice step into the same river, for he has meanwhile 
changed even as the river has done. All things and states, 
outward and inward, are subject to this law of change. 5 From 
out of this changing process the mind of man constructs the 
rule of causality,* by means of the relation of antecedents 
and consequents. 

* VySsa illustrates the working of these concomitant causes thus : ** As 
the owner of many fields cw irrigate from a field which is already flooded, 
others of the same or a lower level without forcing the waters thereto with 
his hand, and merely by making an opening in the barrier or dyke, on which 
the waters rush in by their own force; or, further, as the same person 
cannot force these waters, or the earthly matters held in solution therein, 
into the roots of the rice plants, but only removes the obstmctive grasses 
and weeds, on which the fluids of their own power enter the roots; such is 
the action of an effectuating condition (nimitta) added to a sum of material 
causes or conditions.” (Y.B., iv. 3.) 

, * Y,B., iii. 14. 

s But according to the SSffikhya philosophy, any cause can produce any 
effect (since all things are modifications of praktti) if only the obstructing 
barriers of that particular effect are removed. VijiianabUk$u admits that 
if by the will of God the arrangement of particles in the stone serving as a 
barrier to the potential tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plwt is 
removed, then a plant may spring from a stone. 

« Y.B., iii. 13. 3 S.P.S., i. 121 


* Buddhinirma^a, 
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V 

Prakrti 

The Siihkhya attempts an explanation of nature as an 
immense complexity of elements which is ever changing. 
The hierarchy of forms from physical matter, which is itself 
a product of submaterial elements, is represented as an 
unfolding of the resources of nature. If all effects are latent 
in their causes, and if infinite regress is to be avoided, there 
must be an tmcaused cause. From the principle of causahty 
it is deduced that the ultimate basis of the empirical universe 
is the unmanifested (avyaktam) prakrti. The Samkhya 
Karikd argues for the existence of prakrti on the following 
grounds^: (i) Individual things are limited in magnitude. 
Whatever is limited is dependent on something more enduring 
and pervasive than itself. The finite as finite, therefore, cannot 
be the source of the universe, (z) All individual things possess 
certain pervasive characteristics, thus implying a common 
source from which they all issue. ' The Samkhya does not 
believe that the different elements are completely distinct from 
one another. (3) There is an active principle manifesting itself 
in the development of things. Evolution implies a principle 
which cannot be equated with any one of its stages. It is 
something larger than its products, though immanent in them. 

(4) The effect differs from the cause, and we cannot, therefore, 
say that the finite and conditioned world is its own cause. 

(5) There is the obvious xmity of the universe, suggesting a 
single cause. The Saihkhya assumes the continuity of the 
world from the lowest to the highest. The products evolve 
and dissolve in a definite order. The world is said to be the 
parinama, or transformation, of prakrti, which is its cause 
Everything is the effect of a producing cause; for from nothing 
nothing comes. If less should be contained in the cause than 
in the effect, then this excess would have to be produced by 
nothing. It follows that the cause must contain more reality 
than, or at least as much reality as, the effect. The natural 
light of reason, to use Descartes’s words, tells us that the 

« 15 and i6. 
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ultimate cause must contain eminently all the reality, meaning 
and value of the effect. Nothing can be evolved which is 
not in kind originally involved.* While every effect is caused, 
pralqrti has no cause,* but is the cause of all effects, from 
which it is inferred.3 It is called pradhana, since all ^ects 
are founded on it,4 BrahmS., or that which grows,5 m 3 yil, 
or that which measures or limits. It is the primary form of 
being from which different orders of existences issue. The 
SSihkhya recognises the impossibility of deducing puru§a or 
the self, from prakiti or the not-self. 

The products are caused, while prakjti is uncaused; the 
products are dependent, while prakrti is independent; the 
products are many in number, limited in space and time, 
while pralqid is one, all-pervading and eternal.^ The products 
are the signs from which we infer the source. Prakrti can 
never perish, and so it could never have been created. An 
intelligent principle cannot be the material out of which 
the inanimate world is formed, for spirit cannot be transformed 
into matter. Besides, agency belongs not to the puru$a or 
the soul, but to tilie ahamkSra or self-sense, which is itself 
a product.? 

The difficulty that pralqrti is not perceived is not of much 
moment. There are ever so many things which are accepted 
as real, though they are not open to perception. Perception 
cannot succeed with regard to objects too near or too remote. 
Defects of senses or manas, obstraction of another object, or 
presence of more attractive stimuli, render perception useless. 
The fineness of prakrti renders it imperceptible.^ Vyasa 
describes prakjti as " that which never is nor is not, that 
which exists and does not exist, that in which there is no 
ncm-existence, the unmanifested, without any specific mark, 

> Cp. with this Descartes's distinction of eminent and formal causes. 

■ S.P.S., i. 67. 3 S.P.S., i. no, 136. 

* Pradhlyate (S.P.B., i. 123). LokScSrya writes that it is called prakrti, 
since it is the source of all change, avidy£, since it is opposed to all know¬ 
ledge, m&yft, since it is the cause of the varied creation. Pralqtir ity 
ucyate vikSxotp&dakatvftt, avidyajfi&naviiodhitvftt, mkyS vicitrasntikuatv&t 
{Tattvatraya, p. 48). Plato had a similar idea of a universal inrisible source 
of all material forms. See Timaus. p. 24. 

5 B.G., xiv. 3. 

* S.K., 10 ; S.P.S., i. 1*4. See also Y.B., hr. t*: S.P.B., i. 76. 

f S.P.S.. Vi 54. 8 S.K., 8. 
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the central background of all.” * If what serves the ends of 
self is the existent, then prak^ti is non-existent, though it is 
not non-existent eis a square circle. Again, nothing that 
exists can be destroyed, and the products exist in prakrti, 
though in an unmanifested state. In it all determinate 
existence is implicit. The diHerent gunas do not annul 
themselves, but are in a state of equipoise, which is not 
inactivity but a kind of tension. Prakrti is not so much 
being as force. As the equihbrium of the three gunas,> it is 
the ground of all modifications, physical and psychical. It 
is pure potentiality.3 We do not know the real nature of 
prakrti or the gunas, since our knowledge is confined to 
phenomena .4 It is devoid of soimd and touch, 5 practically 
the limit beyond which we cannot go. It is empirically an 
abstraction, a mere name.^ But it must be assumed to exist 
as the prius of all creation. 7 

The Samkhya description of the world in terms of one 
homogeneom substance, of which all things are but different 
configurations resulting from the different combinations of 
its ultimate constituents, has some resemblance to the 
materialist theory. Both the Sainkhya and materialism 
attempt to attain a more rational conception of the universe 
than the somewhat chaotic view which surface appearances 
leave on our minds. Both of them assert the ultimate reality 
of a primary substance which they regard as eternal, inde¬ 
structible and ubiquitous. The multiplicity of heterogeneous 
things which we come across in our ordinary experience is 
traced to this single substance. But the prakiti of the 
Samkhya cannot be compared with matter pure and simple. 
The Sarhkhya thinkers are aware of the incapacity of pralqrti 

> Ni]|^attasattaih nit^sadasan nirasad avyaktam alMgam pradh&nam 
(Y.B , ii. 19 ; S.P.B., i. 6i). 

• S&mydvastha (S.P.B., i. 6i). i Cp. R.V.. x. 92 

4 VyS,sa quotes a verse from the ^asfitantra to the effect: 

Gu^aoaih paramath rfipaih na d|:^tipathain rcchati 
Yat tu dj^tipa-tham praptaih tan m&yeva sutucchakam. (Y.B., iv. 13.) 
VScaspati, commenting on it. observes that prakrti is not mSyS., but is like 
mays., mSyeva na tu maya. 

5 S.P.B., i. 128; Vipnu PurSva, i. 2. 20-21. 

< Saihjham 3 .tram (S.P. 6 ., i. 68 ). 

7 Pra = before, kfti — creation, or pra — forth, kr =- to make. 
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to produce puru$a as well as the incapacity of puru$a to 
produce prakfti. They admit, while the materialists do not, 
that the evolution of prakj-ti is purposive, “ an arch where 
through gleams the untravelled world." The prakfti of the 
SSifakh}^ is not a material substance, nor is it a conscious 
entity, ■«ince puru$a is carefully distinguished from it. It 
gives rise not only to the five dements of the material universe, 
but also to the psychical. It is the basis of all objective 
existence. The Siihkhya arrives at the conception, not from 
the side of science, but from that of metaphysics. The real 
in its fulness is distinguished into the imchanging subject, 
and the changmg object and prakrti is the basis of the latter, 
the world of becoming. It is the symbol of the never-resting, 
active world stress. It goes on acting unconsciously, without 
regard to any thought-out plan, working for ends which it 
does not understand. 


VI 

The GulirAS 

The development of prakrti arises by means of its three 
constituent powers, or gunas,* which are postulated in view 
of the character of the effects of prakrti. Prakrti is a string 
of three strands. Buddhi, which is an effect, has the pro¬ 
perties of pleasure, pain and bewilderment, and so its cause, 
prakiti, must have answering properties. The gunas are not 
perceived, but are inferred from their effects. The first of 
these is called sattva. It is potential consciousness, and 
therefore tends to conscious manifestation and causes pleasure 
to the individual. Etymologically, the word sattva is derived 
from ** sat," or that which is real or existent. Since con¬ 
sciousness (caitanya) is generally granted such existence, 
sattva is said to be p>otential consciousness. In a secondary 
sense, “ sat ’* also means perfection, and so the sattva dement 
is what produces goodness and happiness. It is said to be 
buoyant or light.* The second, rajas, is the source of all 
activity and produces pain. Rajas leads to a life of feverish 


> S.K., i6. 


> Sukhaprak^alaghava. (Tattvakaumiirli, 13.) 
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enjoyment and restless effort.* The third is tamas, that 
whic^ resists activity and produces the state of apathy or 
indifference. It leads to ignorance and sloth. The respective 
functions of sattva, rajas and tamas are manifestations 
^rakSLSa), activity (pravjlti), and restraint (niyamana),* 
producing pleasure, pain and sloth. The three are 

never separate. They support one another and intermingle 
with one another. They are closely related as the flame, 
the oil and the wick of a lamp.i They constitute the very 
substance of prakrti. All things are composed of the three 
guiLas ,4 and the differences of the world are traced to the 
predominance of the different gunas. The origin of this 
conception is undoubtedly psychological, since the kinds of 
feeling tone are made the basis of the distinction, but even 
so early as the period of the Samkhya Kdrikd the gnuas 
signifled factors or constituents of pral^.s They are called 
gUQas (or qualities), since prakrti alone is substantive, and 
these are merely elements in it. They may be regarded as 
representing the different stages of the evolution of any 
particular product. The sattva signifies the essence or the 
form which is to be realised, the tamas the obstacles, to its 
realisation, and the rajas represents the force by which the 
obstacles are overcome and the essential form is manifested. 
A thing is zilways produced, never created, according to the 
Samkhya theory of satkaryavada. Production is manifest¬ 
ation and destruction is non-manifestation. These two depend 
on the absence and presence of counteracting forces. A 
thing is manifested when the impediments are removed. It 

I Dut^hopa^tambhakatva, pravartakatva, while tamas is characterised 
by mohagurutvavara^ai^ {Tattvakaumudt, 13}. 

• Fraka^akriySsthitiSllam . . . (Y.S.,ii. 18), 

3 S.K., 13. 4 TrigupStmaka. 

3 Cp. ^vet. Up., iv. 5. " Ajam ekadi lohitaJiiklakfppdm . . ^aibkara 
sees in it a reference to the three colours mentioned in the Chandogya UpanifOd 
(vi. 4). Samkara makes an adherent of the Samkhya school interpret it thus: 
" In this verse, by the words ' red, white and black * are to be understood 
rajas, sattvam and tamas. The red is rajas (emotion), because it naturally 
makes red, produces unrest, raiijayati; the white is sattvam (essentially 
good), because it naturally makes bright; the black is tamas (darkness), 
since it naturally darkens. As the three gupas belong to the primal prakrti, 
they are called ajS, unborn." (S.B., i. 4. 9.) The gopas are so called because 
they bind the spirit (gupa ~ rope) (S.P.B., i. 61). 
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is sattva or the form of a thing that is manifested; it is 
rajas that brin^ about the manifestation; tamas is the 
resistance to be overcome, the obstacle to the manifestation 
of sattva.> While sattva and tamas answer to the affirmative 
bdng and negative non-being, rajas refers to the struggle 
betweeir the two. Ever3rthing has its ideal essence, which it 
strives after, and actual setting, which it tries to get rid of. 
The latter is its t 3 masa state, the former its sattva state, 
while the process of striving represents the rajasa condition. 
Sattva, finally, is that by which a thing manifests itself to 
consciousness. Since these moments are found in all exist¬ 
ence, they are attributed to the original prakiti.a 

The gupas are not qualities in the Vai^esika sense, since 
they possess the properties of lightness, activity, etc.3 VijM- 
nabhik^u makes them types of reals,< while in the early 
Upani§ads 5 they stand for psychic states which produce 
physical and mental evil. The gunas are said to be extremely 
fine in texture. They are always changing. Even in what 
is regarded as the state of eqi^brium the gupas are con¬ 
tinually changing into one ano^er.^ These changes in them¬ 
selves do not produce objective results, so long as the equil- 

> Dr. Seal writes : “ Every phenomenon consists of a threefold arch^ ; 
intelligible essence, energy and mass. In intimate union these enter into 
things as essential constitutive factors. The essence of a thing (sattva) is 
that by which it manifests itself to intelligence, and nothing exists without 
such manifestation in the universe of consciousness (sama$tibuddhi). But 
the essence is only one of three moments. It does not possess mass or 
gravity, it neither offers resistance nor does work. Next, there is the 
element of tamas, mass, inertia, matter-stuff, which offers resistance to 
motion as well as to conscious reflection. But the intelligence-stuff and the 
matter-stuff cannot do any work, and are devoid of productive activity in 
themselves. All work comes from rajas, the principle of energy, which 
overcomes the resistance of matter and supplies even intelligence with the 
energy which it requires for its own work of conscious regulation and adap¬ 
tation " (The Positive Sciences of the Hindus, p. 4). To some Dr. Seal’s 
clever attempt would seem not so much interpreting the SSmkhya as 
rewriting it. 

* Sometimes it is said that activity, which characterises the whole 
universe, has no meaning apart from something that resists activity. Thus 
rajas, or the active phase, implies tamas, or the passive aspect. Without it 
there will be perpetual activity of all things. The activity itself serves 
rational ends, and so the sattva aspect also is present (Tativakaumudi, 13). 

i S.P.B., i. 6r, 

4 Vficaspati and SSihhhyahirihd do not give this interpretation. 

3 Svetdsvatara and Maitriyavt Upanifads. 

* SSrilpaparin&ma. 
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ibrium is undisturbed. If there is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium (gunak§obha), then the gu^ias act on one anothCT 
and evolution takes place. The varied interaction of the 
gunas accotmts for the variety of the world. Whichever 
guna is preponderant in any phenomenon, it becomes manifest 
in it, though the others are not absent. In material things at 
rest, tamas is preponderant, while sattva and rajas are sub¬ 
ordinate ; in things in motion, rajas is preponderant, while 
the others are latent. So the terms “ sattva, rajas and 
tamas " are employed to mark predominant aspects rather 
than exclusive (^aracters. Though the gunas work together 
for the production of the world of effects, still they never 
coalesce. They are modified by mutual influence on one 
another or by their proximity. They evolve, join and 
separate. No one loses its power, though the others may be 
actively at work.* Frakrti and its products possess the 
gunas and so are tmconscious. They are devoid of the power 
of discriminating between themselves and puru^a. They are 
always objective, while purusa alone is subject. 


A different view of gu^as is found in Vijfianabhik^u, who regards 
them as subtle entities, infinite in number according to the diversity 
of individuals. It is not correct, according to this view, to say that 
the universal gu^as produce a diversity of effects on account of their 
varying combinations, since such a view cannot account for the 
appearance of minor differences.* Though the manifestations of the 
gunas are iimumerable, still on accoxmt of the possession of certain 
features in common, as lightness, they are classified into three kinds .3 
Each of the three " causal substances, sattva, etc., has manifold 
individual manifestations." 4 The gunas cannot be created or destroyed. 
While the concrete phenomenal modes are subject to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay, which changes are brought about by 
collocations and alterations from potential to actual, still the potential 
and the actual together are ever the same. It is just as in a game 
of dice : they are ever the same dice, but as they fall in various ways, 
they mean to us different things. All change relates to the position, 
order, grouping, mixing, separation of the eternally existing essentials, 
which are always integrating and disintegrating.s 


• Y.B.. ii. i8. 1 S.P.B., i. 127. 

J S.P.B., i. 128. 4 Ibid, 

i Tattvakaumudi, 13-16; Tattvavai&Sradt, ii. 20; iv. 13—14; and 
Yogavdrttika, iv. 13-14. 
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VII 

Evolution 

Prakrti is the fundamental substance out of which the 
world evolves. In the unmanifested condition, prakjti is but 
the union of opposites. When they are all held together in a 
state of equilibrium (samyavastha), there is no action. The 
state of rest is said to be the natural condition of prakrti. ■ 
Yet the absence of outer activity does not mean the absence 
of any tendency to act. The tendencies to manifestation 
(sattva) and activity (rajas) are held in check by the tendency 
to non-manifestation and non-activity (tamas). The Saihkh}^ 
conceives the supreme principle of the world as a unity with 
a real opposition of elements. An abstract unit can be either 
perpetually active or perpetually inactive. Prakrti is not, 
by nature, unstable, and need not differentiate itself of 
necessity.* When there is a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the gupas, we have the destruction of prakrti ,3 the relieving 
of the tension by the overweighting of one side, and the 
setting in of the process of becoming. Prakrti evolves under 
the influence of purusa. The fulfilment of the ends of the 
puru§a is the cause of the manifestation of prakfti in the 
three specialised states. 4 Since prakrti is one and ubiquitous, 
all things have prakrti for their basis, and, in a sen%, every¬ 
thing shares the characters of everything else. But, as a 
matter of fact, the things do not manifest all effects at once. 
The cause of devdopment follows a definite law of succession 
in space, time, mode and causality. 5 We cannot say why 
this development happens. We have only to accept it. 
Prakrti, which contains within itself the possibilities of all 
things, develops into the apparatus of thought as well as the 
objects of thought. 

Mahat, or the Great, the cause of the whole universe, is 
the first product of the evolution of prakrti. It is the basis 

K Y.B., ii r8 * See Spencer : First Principles, p. xix. 

s Pralqrtin&ia., 

* tv avasth&vlSe^a^SLin adau puru^irthata karapam bhavati 

(Y.B., ii. 19). See also Vacaspati on it. 

5 Parinftmakramaniyama 
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of the intdligence of the individual. While the term " mahat ’ ’ 
brings out the cosmic aspect, buddhi, which is used as a 
synonym for it, refers to the psychological counterpart appef- 
tairiing: to each individual. In the Saiiikhya, stress is laid on 
the psychological aspect of “mahat." From, the synon3nns 
of buddhi,! and its attributes of virtue (dharma), knowl^ge 
(jfiana), equanimity (vairagya), and lordship (aiSvarya), and 
their opposites, it is clear that buddhi is to be taken in the 
psychological sense. But the designations of “ mahat," the 
Great, Brahma, etc., imply that it is used in the cosmic sense 
also .3 Buddhi is not to be confused with the incorporeal 
purusa. It is regarded as the^ subtle substance of all mental 
processes. It is the faculty by which we distinguish objects 
and perceive what they are. The functions of buddhi are 
ascertainment and decision. All other organs function for 
the intellect (buddhi), which works directly for the purusa, 
enabling the latter to experience all existence and discriminate 
between itself and prakrti. 

Like the other products of prakrti, buddhi has the three gui^as. 
In its sattva aspect, buddhi is distinguished by the observance of 
duty, knowledge, freedom from desire and divine powers ; in its 
aspect as rajas i1 produces desires; and in its tamas aspect, it piD~ 
duces negligence, ignorance, etc. Vijfianabhiksu says that all souls 
are divine ,3 though their “ innate lordliness suffers obscuration ..by 
rajas and tamas." 4 The elemental creation is distinguished from 
pratyayasarga or the creation of buddhi, which is fourfold, ignorance 
(viparyaya), incapacity (a^akti), contentment (tusti), and perfection 
(siddhi). There are fifty subdivisions of these .5 Five kinds of ignot- 
ance are admitted which are avidy& and asmitfi (or egotism), each of 
which is eightfold; raga(desire),tenfold; dve^a(hatred), and abhiniveto 
(or fear), which are eighteenfold. There are twenty-eight varieties of 
incapacity and nine kinds of contentment and eight forms of perfection. 

Buddhi is both eternal and non-etemal. It exists in 
germ as seed-force in the causal condition of prakrti when 
its fimctions are not manifested. When it is transformed 
into the condition of efEect it is called buddhi. Vijh 3 nabhik§u 

* Mati, khyati, prajhi, jfiana. 

* In later Vedanta, buddhi is taken collectively, as the up 3 .dhi of 
Hiranyagarbha. 

3 Sarva eva purusa iSvara iti. 

4 S.P.B., ii. 15. See also Y.H., i. a. 


s S.K.. 46. 
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regards it as never-failing and as containing all saxhsyLras.i The 
memories axe stored in buddhi, and not in ahamkara or manas. 
“ Even after the dissolution of ahaihkSra and manas by means 
of the knowledge of the truth, there remains recollection-" » 

Apparently, the functions assigned to intellect by the 
K&rika can be performed by it only if it is posterior to the 
self-sense or ahamkara, and of the manas and the senses, as 
well as something knowable as the gross elements; but 
the Saihkhya holds that all these are not present at the 
first stage when buddhi is preset. We have, therefore, to 
take it in a cosmic sense, as the basis of the distinction 
between the subject and the object, the perceiving and the 
percdved ; but then we shall have to assume a world-spirit, 
which the Saihkhya does not allow. The status of mahat 
or buddhi is left in an uncertain condition. Buddhi, as 
the product of prakiH and the generator of ahamkva, is 
difEerent from buddhi which controls the processes of the 
senses, mind and ahamkara. If the former is identified with 
the latter, the whole evolution of pralqrti must be regarded 
as subjective, since the ego and the non-ego are both the 
products of buddhi. This ambiguity is foimd in the other 
products of prakfti also. 

AhaifakSra (self-sense), or the principle of individuation, 
arises after buddhi. Through its action the different spirits 
become endowed each with a separate mental backgroimd. 
We have here also to distingui^ the cosmic and the psycho¬ 
logical aspects. Psychologically, the sense of selfhood is 
impossible without a non-ego or an object. But the develop¬ 
ment of the objective comes after the rise of ahaihkara in the 
SJhhkhya theory of evolution. We have to admit the possi¬ 
bility of a cosmic ahaihkara out of which individual subjects 
and objects arise. Ahamkara is conceived as material, and 
while buddhi is more cognitive in fimction, ahamkara seems 
to be more practical. Psychologically, the fimction of 
ahaihkara is abhimana or self-love. Agency belongs to it, 
and not to the self or puru^.3 Mahat stands to ahaihk^a 

> S.P.B., ii. 41-42. * S.P.6., ii. 42. 

3 S.P.S., vi. 54. Vijflanabliikfu quotes the Chandogya passage " bahu 
syam praj&yeya " (let me multiply myself, let me procreate), and comments : 
“ The creation of the elements and all the rest is preceded by abhimana, 
and so it is said to be the cause of creation *’ (S.P.B., i 63). 
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as consciousness to self-consciousness. The former is the 
logical presupposition of the latter. We infer the existence 
of ahamkaxa from its effects.* It is regarded as a substance, 
since it is the material cause of other substances. The puru^a 
identifies itself with the acts of prakfti through ahaihkSra. 
It passes to the self the sensations and suggestions of action 
commtmicated to it through manas. It thus helps in the 
formation of concepts and decisions. Ahamkara is not what 
individualises the universal consciousness, since the indi¬ 
viduality is already there according to the S3ihkh3ra. It 
individualises the impressions that come from the outer 
world. When the ahamkara is dominated by the aspect of 
sattva, we do good work ; when by rajas, evil ones ; and when 
by tamas, indifferent ones. In dreamless sleep the function 
of ahathkara may be absent, but the desires and the ten¬ 
dencies are all there.* It is difficult to know how the self¬ 
sense is derived from the intellect, or mahat. 

The gu^as take three different courses of development 
from ahamkara according to which the latter is said to be 
sattvika, rajasa or tamasa. From ahaihkfira in its sattva 
aspect (vaikarika) are derived the manas and the five organs 
of perception and the five of action, and from the same in its 
tiunasa aspect (bhutadi) the five fine elements. The rajasa 
asx}ect (taijasa) plays its part in both and is present in the 
results .3 From the tanmatras, or the five fine elements by a 
preponderance of tamas, the five gross elements arise. In all 
these developments, though one of the gunas may be pre¬ 
dominant, the others are also present, perform their functions, 
and help indirectly the evolution of the products. 

Manas is the organ which has the important function of 
synthesising the sense-data into percepts, suggesting alter¬ 
native courses of action and carrying out the decrees of the 

» S.P.S., i. 63, * S.P.B., i. 63. 

3 S.K.. 24-25. VijfiSoabhlkfa holds that the sSttvika ahaihkara gives 
rise to manas, the rgjasa to the ten organs, and the tdmasa to the five 
tanmatras (S.P.B., ii. 18). Aniruddba accepts the usual view that rajas 
is a condition precedent to all evolution, while the other gu^as determine 
the character of the constituents. While Vficaspati holds that from mahat 
arises ahaihk£ia and from ahaihkfira the taamfitras, Vijfi 3 nabfaik;o is of 
opinion that the separation of ahaihkara and the evolution of the tanmitras 
talm place in the mahat. 
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will through the organs of action. As in the case of the 
intellect and the self>sense. so also in the case of manas no 
distinction is made between the organ and its function. Manas 
is said to be the doorkeeper, while the senses are regarded as 
the doors.* The co-dperation of manas is necessary for both 
perception and action.^ It assumes manifold forms in con¬ 
nection with different senses.s Manas is not all-pervading, 
since it is an instrument possessing mov^ent and action.4 
It is made up of parts, since it is connected with the 
senses. Buddhi and the other organs are not eternal in 
the sense that there is an eternal subject or ISvara possess¬ 
ing them.5 

The five organs of perception are the functions of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch. The need creates the function. 
Since we have the desire, we create the functions and the 
objects to satisfy them.‘ The senses are not formed of the 
elements, since the sense and the elements arise out of 
ahariikSra.? The senses are not eternal, since their rise and 
lapse are seen. Each sense grasps one quality. The senses 
are not the organs of sight, etc., as the functions of manas.^ 
They are the means of observing the fine and the gross 
elements.9 The organs of action are the functions of 
the tongue, feet, hands, and the organs of evacuation and 
reproduction. Manas, with the organs, is said to produce by 
their action the five vital airs,*® which are given an independent 
place in the Vedanta system. According to the Sutra, prana 
(life) is a modification of the senses and does not subsist in 
their absence.** 

The world as the object of perception has the five t^- 

< S.K., 35. Buddhi, ahathkara and manas are not always carefully 
distinguished. They are taken as the inner organ (antal^kara^a). ** Antah- 
karana is one and one only according to the threefold distinction of mere 
states; as in the case of the seed, the sprout, and the huge tree, etc., it 
fails under the relation of effect and cause." Vijnanabhik^u quotes a verse 
from VSyu PufSpa to the effect: " Mano mahan matir brahmE pflr buddhi^ 
khydtir, l6vaia^ " (S.P.B., ii. 16). See also S.P.B., ii. 40. 

» S.P.S., 36, 3 S.P.S,, ii, 27. 

« S.P.S.. V, 69-70. 5 S.P.S., V. 127. 

* Cp. M.B. ROpardgad abhGc cak$ub. From attachment to form the 
eye was produced. See M.B., Santiparva, 313. 16. 

• J S.P.S., ii. 20. 

» S.K.. 34. 


’• S.F.S., ii. 31. 


* S.P.S., ii. 23. 

«« V. 113. 
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m9.tTas,< corresponding to the five sense-organs. These are 
the essences of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell conceived 
as physical principles, imperceptible to ordinary beings, 
Each of them is exclusively concerned with one sense, while 
the gross elements appeal to more than one sense. These 
invisible essences are inferred from visible objects, thou^ 
they are said to be open to the perception of the yogis.* The 
fine elements are said to be devoid of difference (vi^§a), while 
the gross elements arising from them have a definite quality. 3 
The tanmatras cannot act as sense stimuli until they combine 
to form atoms. Bhutadi, or ahaihk§ra, dominated by tamas, 
is absolutely homogeneous, inert and devoid of all characters 
except quantum or mass. With the co-operation of rajas it 
is trandformed into subtle matter, vibratory, radiant and 
instinct with energy, and the tanmatras of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell arise Akaia forms the transition 
link between bhutadi and the tanmatras. A distinction is 
made between karanaka^a, non-atomic and all-pervasive, and 
karyaka^a, or atomic akasa, formed by the combination of 
bhutadi, or mass, units with the sound essences. The latter 
are found held up in the original karanakaSa as the medium 
for the development of the atoms of air. 4 According to the 
Vyasahha^ya, the tanmatra of sound is produced from 
ahaihkara, and from the tanmatra of sotmd accompanied 
b}' ahamkara is produced the tanmatra of touch with the 
attributes of sound and touch, and so on ; the others are 
produced by the addition of one attribute at each step. 

According to Gaudapada and VScaspati, the gross elements arise 
from the compounding of the fine elements by the process of accumn- 
lation. There is, of course, the difficulty that on this view ether, 
which has but one quality, audibility, cannot be contrasted as a gross 
element with the corresponding fine element.s Vacaspati holds that 

• That only. See Praina Upanifad, iv. 8. Cp. the theory of the elements 
of elements of Empedocles. 

* TaUvahaumudi, 5. 

3 Cp. this with the Chandogya view (vi. 4) of the production of the gross 
elements by the intermingling of the three elements, where the former receive 
their special name from the presence in them of a greater proportion of one 
element. According to one view of the VedSnta, each element consists of a 
half of one element and one-eighth of each of the other four. 

4 See Seal: Positive Sciences of tiie Ancient Hindus. 

s See Tait. Up., ii. i. 
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the ether atom is generated from the other essence, the air atom from 
the two essences of sound and touch, of which that of touch is the 
chief, the light atom from the tanm&tras of sound, touch and form, 
of which that of form is the chief, the water atom from the four 
tahmAtras, and the earth atom from the five tanmAtras, of which those 
of taste and smell are the chief ones respectively.* VijfiSnabhiksu 
holds a slightly different opinion. The ether atom is produced from 
the ether tanmAtra through the help of bhutadi.* 

When the gross atoms combine, their properties are found 
in their products, so that they do not give rise to a new kind 
of existence (tattvantara).3 The akaSa atom possesses pene¬ 
trability, the air atom impact or mechanical presstire, the 
light atom radiant heat and light, the water atom has viscous 
attraction and earth cohesive attraction. By a combination 
of the gross atoms the element of earth arises. The capacity 
of the tanmatras to produce the feeling of pleasure or of pain 
is not perceived while they subsist as tanmatras. Since it is 
discernible in the state of the gross atoms, the gross elements 
are distinguished as soothing (SAnta), terrific (ghora), and 
dull (mQ<Jha). The atoms of earth, etc., by various changes 
of quality, appear as the manifold variety of cosmic existence. 
There are not any intrinsic differences between things which 
are of the same stuff. As the potentiality of everything is in 
everything,4 there is always change for the salce of puru§a. 
The gross atoms 5 constitute the inorganic as well as the 
organic bodies, and in the development from the one to the 
other there is no breach of continuity. Inorganic, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are the three stages in the process of 
development, marked only by changes in the qualities of the 
constituents ^ and not in the constituents themselves. The 

* Tattvavaiidradt, i. 44. 

* Yogav&vUiha, i. 45. Nage^ extends to all atoms this co-operation of 
bhutadi. Sarvntra tanmatrais tattatbhutotpadane ‘bathkarasya sahakAri- 
tvam bodhyam. 

3 The evolution of the specific (viie$a) from the unspecific (avifesa) is 
called tattvAntarapariuAma, as distinct from a mere change of qualities, 
ilhaTmaparii;iama. 

* Y.B., iii. 14. 

3 Since they contain tanmAtras of different kinds as their constituents, • 
the gross atoms cannot be identified with the Vaiscsika atoms. The 
tanmAtras, which have no parts, are invisible compared to the VaUesika 
atoms. 

4 DharmaparinAma. 
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.appearatnce of the di£terent qualities is brought about by the 
difierent arrangements of the atoms. To the four kinds of 
bodies usually admitted, the Saihkhya adds two, viz. those 
, bom of MoU (samkalpikam) and artificial ones (sazhsiddhikam). 
Earth is the material cause of all these bodies,* though the 
other elements are present as auxiliary to it. The gross body 
is composed of the five elements, though there are some who 
think that ether is not necessary, and others who hold that 
earth alone will do. It is also said that, while the element 
of earth predominates in the body of man, that of light pre¬ 
dominates in the world of the sun.» 

Prakrti and its effects, constituted by the three gunas, 
are said to be non-discriminating (aviveki), object (vi§aya^i), 
common to many purusas (samanyam), non-intelligent (ace- 
tanam), and productive (prasavadharmi).3 Each evolute is 
finer than the one succeeding it and grosser than the one 
preceding it. The series from prakyti to the five gross elements 
numbers twenty-four, and puru§a is said to be the twenty- 
fifth principle of the Simkhya system. 4 The twenty-three 
principles derived from prakrti are effects, since they are 
different from prakrti and puru^a, are of limited magnitude, 
and possess the attributes of pradhana, such as growth and 
assimilation, and serve as instruments of puru^.5 All the 
things of the world are said to be the vikjtis of prakrti. 
Prakfti stands to vikrtis in the relation of an original substance 
to its modifications. Mahat, ahaiiikara, and the five tan- 
matras are the effects of some and causes of others. The 
five gross elements and the eleven organs are only effects 
and not causes of others. While prakjrti is only cause, the 

» V. 112. » iii. 17-19. S.P.B., iii. 19. * S.K., ii 

* I. Puru^a. 

I 

2. Prakrti (unmanifested) = manifested. 


3. Buddhi, or intellect. 10. Manas. 

4. Ahathkara, or self-sense. 11-15. Five senses. 

5-9. Five tanmatras of sound, 16-20. Five organs of action. 

touch, smell, form or colour and 21-25. Five gross elements of ether, 
taste. air, light, water and earth. 

5 S.P.S.,i. 129-134; S.K., 15. 

VOL. II. 


18 
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deven products are simply effects. Seven of the products 
are both causes and effects, while the puru§a is neither cause 
nor effect.* 

' These products of the evolution, which are capable of originating 
other products like themselves, are said to be non-specialised (avi4e$a), 
while those which cannot originate other existences like themselves 
are said to be completely specialised (vide^a). When ahaihk£ra gives 
rise to tanmatras, we caimot easily trace the presence of. ahaiiik3xa 
in the fine elements. What is derived from ahaihk&ra seems to be a 
different existence altogether, and this transformation is a case , of 
tattvfintarapari^&ma. The senses and the gross elements cannot give 
rise to an altogether different kind of existence. So, while ahaihkfira is 
non-specialised (aviSe^a), the senses.etc., are highly specialised (vile^).* 

Development is only the unfolding of what has already 
potential existence. The beginning and the end are alike 
determined. In spite of the things to which prakiti gives 
rise, its substance is in no way diminished. The source of 
becoming is not exhausted by the thing s produced. No 
material thing can act without exhausting some of its latent 
energy. It is thus difficult to regard prakfti as purely material 
in nature. 

It is difficult to understand the precise significance of the 
SSLihkhya account of evolution, and we have not seen any 
satisfactory explanation as to why the different steps of 
evolution are' what they are. 

The different principles of the Saihkhya system cannot be 
logically deduced from prakrti, and they seem to be set down 
as its products, thanks to historical accidents. There is no 
deductive development of the products from the one prakfti. 
Vijnanabhik§u is aware of this defect, and so asks us to accept 
the Saihkh}^ accoimt of evolution on the authority of the 
scriptures. 3 But this is to surrender the possibility of philo¬ 
sophical explanation. 

> S.K., 3. Cp. Erigena: " That which creates and is not created; that 
which is created and creates, that which is created and creates not; and 
that which neither creates nor is created" {De Divisione Naiura, Lib. 5). 
See Garbbopanisad, 3. 

* See Y.B., ii. 19, where the tanmatras and the feeling of personality 
are said to be avite^a forms of the mahat, while the five elements are the 
. viSe^a forms of the tanm&tras, and the five senses, the five organs of action, 
and manas are said to be vitesa forms of asmita. 

) Atra prakrter mahfin mahato 'haibkara itySdi srstikrame iSstram eva 
pramS^am {SSthkhyasdra). See also Jayanta's NyiyamaHjari, pp. 452-466. 
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Buddhi, ahamkibra, manas and the rest need not be taken 
as a series of chronologically successive stages of evolution. 
They are the results of the logical analysis of evolved selves. 
Vacaspati writes: " Every man uses first his external senses, 
then he considers (with the manas), then he refers the various 
objects to his ego (ahaihkara), and lastly he decides with his 
buddhi what to do.” * While this analysis gives an explana¬ 
tion of the recognition of the different factors on the subject 
side, it does not help us towards understanding the precise 
functions of these factors when enlarged to a cosmic plane. 
The cosmic scheme is framed on the analogy of the human 
self, since man is a microcosm in which ^1 the factors of 
reality are repeated, as it were, on a reduced scale. Answering 
to the alternations of waking, sleeping, we have creation and 
destruction of the world. In the state of dreamless sleep the 
self is present, though it does not apprehend the world. So, 
in the state of world-absorption (pralaya), the selves are not 
destroyed, though prakrti is not perceived. When a man 
wakes up from soimd sleep and says, ” I slept well, I knew 
nothing,” this nothing is the not-self, or avyakta prakrti, 
from which arises the cognition of something. The state of 
prakfti, when its activity sinks into rest, corresponds to the 
state of su§upti or dreamless sleep of the individual soul. 
When one wakes up from it, there is first the dawning of 
consciousness, followed immediately by the rise of the sense 
of selfhood and the restlessness of desire. The senses and 
the five elements of sound, touch, etc., come next into activity. 
It is only when the man wakes up that the gross elements 
are apprehended by him. Consciousness or buddhi, is the 
first glow in the vacant sky that arises when the self is con¬ 
fronted by the not-self. The self becomes aware that there 
is something. It next becomes conscious of its individu ali ty 
through distinction from the not-self. It has the feeling 
that “ I perceive the object.” Then we discover that the 
object is a series of mental states synthesised by mind and 
made up of elements.* The whole scheme of the Samkhya 

* Tattvakaumudt, 23. 

* Sir R. G. Bh^ndlrkar gives a Fichtean interpretation of the S&ihlchya 
theory of evolution. The individual who knows directly what passes in 
his consciousness is aware of certain sensations of which he is not the 
generator. He therefore assumes an external nature. Its reality is evidenced 
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evolution seems to be based on the psychological experience 
of the individual. But the transition from the psychological' 
to the metaphysical was mediated by the historical fact that 
in the Upanis^s the self-conscious Brahma is said’ to be the 
first ofi^oot of the absolute consciousness. The conception 
of mahat*as the first product of prakrti can be traced to the 
derivation of the great soul from the unmanifested (avyakta) 
in the Ka^ha Upani^d.^ Mahat is prakfti (non-being) illu¬ 
minated by consciousness (being). We have in the Upanisads 
the idea of Hiran 3 ^garbha or Brahma, the world soul, who 
is said to be derived from the impersonal Brahman. The 
only way in which the conception of the rise of mahat from 
praiq*ti can be made intelligible is through the acceptance 
of the Vedanta position. There is the supreme Brahman 
beyond both the subject and the object. The moment it is 
related to the object it becomes a subject with an object set 
over against it.* While the nature of the supreme is pure 
consciousness, that of prakrti is unconsciousness; and when 
the two intermingle we have consciousness-unconsciousness, 
or subject-object, and that is mahat. Even non-being is 
potential being or potential consciousness. Immediately the 
subject contrasts itself with the object, it develops the sense 
of selfhood. There is first intelligence and then selfhood. 
Creation is preceded by a sense of selfhood. " I shall be 

by the lixnitations of the free activity of consciousness. " In the state of 
consciousness when the * me' feels itself limited, then intellect first of all 
posits or affirms the ‘ me' and then opposes to itself the ' not me.’ The 
limitation of the * me ' implies its previous freedom or unlimitcdness." We 
thus get the finite ego, the non-ego, the limitation, and the absolute self. 
The ahaihkara of the Sfiihkhya belongs to the finite ego. The subtle and the 
gross elements, as well as their counterparts, the senses, said to be produced 
by the ego, correspond to the non-ego. The free, unlimited absolute self 
is the puru^a and its limitations by the non-ego bondage. But since the 
absolutely free puru^ cannot be the source of limitations, the Saihkhya 
admits the existence of a distinct cause, which in its nature is infinite, and 
whose finiteness, from its intimate omnection with the infinite ego, the 
ego attributes to itself from ignorance. See Indian Philosophical Review, 
ii. pp. 200 fi. 

> iii. II. 

* Cp. Brh. Up., i. 4. a: Ik^ftncakre (He looked round); Chan. Up., 
Vi. 2. 2: Tad aik^ata (That he saw). Cp. Bhagavaia: " What they declare 
to be the citta, or mind, called VSsudeva, i.e. Vi^u, that consists of nmhat/’ 
yad -Shur v3.sudev{tkh3rath cittaib tan xnahad&tmakam (iii. 26. 21), Sm 
vi, 66. 
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maiiy ; 1 shall proCTeate.” * The obscurity of the Samkhya 
theory is due to the fact that a psychological report is mixed 
up with a metaphysical statement. The order of psycho¬ 
logical presentation need not be the order of real evolution 
unless the subject is the ultimate and supreme one. The 
Samkhya combines with its own presuppositions ideas essen¬ 
tially alien to it taken from the Upani^ads. 

VIII 

Space and Time 

Every phenomenon of cosmic evolution is characterised 
by activity, change or motion (parispanda).* All things 
imdeigo infinitesimal changes of growth and decay. In the 
smallest instant of time (k$ana) the whole universe undergoes 
a change. In the empirical world, space and time appear as 
limited, and are said to arise from aka^, when it is conditioned 
by coexistent thmgs in space and moving bodies in time. 

Vijfianabhiksu says: " Eternal space and time are of the form of 
prakfti, or the root-cause of akaSa, and are only the specific modifications 
of prakrti. Heoce the universality of space and time is established. 
. . . But these, space and time, which are limited, are produced from 
akdia through the conjunction of this or that limiting object (upadhi).” s 
Limited space and time are akaSa itself particularised by this or that 
limiting object, though they are said to be its effects. Space and time 
are by themselves abstractions. They are not substances, as the 
Nyaya-Vai6esika thought, but relations binding the events of the 
development of prakrti. Events stand in relations of time and space. 
We have no perception of infinite time or infinite space, and so they 
are said to be constructed by the understanding. From the limited 
objects of perception which stand to one another in the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, we construct an infinite time order to 
represent the course of evolution. Vyasa says : " Just as the atom is 
the minimal limit of matter, so the moment (ki^a^a) is the minimal 
limit of time, or the time taken by an atom in motion in order to 
leave one point and reach the next point is a moment. But the con¬ 
tinuous flow of these is a sequence (krama). Moments and the sequences 
of these cannot be combined into a real (vastu). Thus, time, being of 

« Ch 3 .n. Up., vi. 2. 3. 

* Vyaktam sakriyam parispandavat Tattvakaumudi, 10. See also Y.B., 
iii. 13. 

s S.P.B., ii. 12; ii. lo. 


4 Y.B.,iii. 52. 
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this nature, does not correspond to anything real, but is a product 
of mind, and follows as a result of perceptions or of words but the 
moment is objective and rests on the sequence.* The sequence (krama) 
has for its essence an uninterrupted succession of moments which is 
caUed time (k&la) by experts. Two moments cannot occur simul¬ 
taneously, since it is impossible that there be a sequence of two things 
ihat occui: simultaneously. When a later moment succeeds an earlier, 
there is a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment 
«uid there are no earlier or later n oments. Therefore, there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the changes (parip&ma). Accord¬ 
ingly, the whole world passes through change in any single moment; 3 
so all those external aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment.4 

The world is neither real nor unreal. It is not unreal, 
like a man’s horn, nor real, since it passes away. 5 It is not, 
however, to be regarded as indescribable, since such a thing 
cannot exist.^ The Samkhya repudiates the view that regards 
the world as a reflection of what is not,7 nor is the world a 
mere idea.* The world exists in its eternal form of prakrti 
and passes away in its transitory manifestations. 9 The world 
has phenomenal reality as imdergoing transformations.*® 
Cosmic process is twofold in diaracter, creative as well as 
destructive. Creation is the unfolding of the different orders 
from the original prak]ii, and destruction is the dissolution 
of them into the original prakpti. As a result of the dis¬ 
turbance of the condition of equilibrium, the universe is 
evolved with its different elements, and at the close of the 
world-period the products return by a reverse movement into 
the preceding stage of development, and so finally into prakfli. 
Prakrti remains in this condition until the time arrives for 
the development of a new universe. This cycle of evolution 
and reabsorption has never had a beginning and will never 
have an end. The play of prakfti does not cease when this 

> Sa khalv ayaiti k£lo vastuSQnyo 'pi buddhinirm£uab iabdajiianinup£tl. 

* K^auastu vastu patitah kram&valaihbl. [Y.B. 

3 Tenaikena k^anena kftsno lokab paiiuSmam anubhavati. 

4 So the Yogis can perceive directly both the moments and their sequence 
(Y.B.. iii. 52). 

5 S.P.S., v. 52-53. 

7 S.P.S., V. 55. 

9 Sadasatkhy&tir bSdh&bSdhSt (S.P.S., v. 56). 


* S.P.S., V. 54. 
« S.P.S.. i. 42. 
«“ S.P.B.. i. 26- 
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OT that individual attains release.* though the emancipated 
are unaffected by the action of prakfti. Ihough prakrti is 
one only, and common to all puru$as. it manifests itself in 
many ways: to the souls in bondage it evolves into many 
a form from the subtlest to the grossest; and to the freed 
it retraces its steps and becomes resolved into its own primeval 
form. So long as there are spectators, the play of prakrti 
goes on. When all souls are set free, the play is over and 
the actors retire.* But as there will be always souls struggling 
to escape out of entanglemoit in prakrti. the continuous 
rhythm of prakrti’s activity will be maintained for ever. 
Samsara will never reach its end.3 Since the state of disso¬ 
lution is the normal condition, in the state of evolution there 
is a tendency to lapse into dissolution. When the desires of 
all purusas require that there should be a temporary cessation 
of ill experience, prakrti returns to its quiescent state. The 
gunas are so finely opposed that no one becomes predominant. 
There is therefore no generation of new things and qualities. 
Even the state of pralaya is intended to serve the interests 
of purusas. In the state of pralaya, prakrti is not inactive, 
though its changes are homogeneous. 


IX 

PURUSA 

All organic beings have a principle of self-determination, 
to which the name of " soul" is generally given. In the 
strict sense of the word, " soial ” belongs to every being that 
has life in it, and the different souls are fimdamentally 
identical in nature. The differences are due to the physic^ 
organisations that obscure and thwart the life of the soul. 
The nature of the bodies in which the souls are incorporated 
accoimts for their various degrees of obscuration. The souls 
cannot be referred to the same principle from which physical 
organisations spring. So the Samkh 3 ra asserts the existence 
of purusas freed from all the accidents of finite life and lifted 

• S.P.S., iii. 66. * S.K., 58-59 ; S.P.S., iii. 63. 

J Y.S., ii. 22 : S.P£., ii. ; S.P.B.. i. 159; i. 67 ; vi. 68. 69. 
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above lime and change. There is the testimony of conscious¬ 
ness that, though the individual is in one aspect a particular 
finite being subject to all the accidents and changes of 
mortality, there is something in him which lifts him above 
tiiem all. He is not the mind, life or body, but the informing 
and sustaining soul, silent, peaceful, eternal, that possesses 
them. When the facts of the world are viewed from the 
epistemological point of view, we get a classification into 
subjects on the one side and objects on the other. The 
rdation between any subject and any object is that of cogni¬ 
tion or, more broadly, experi^ice. The Samkhya regards the 
knower as purusa and the known as prak^i. 

The Samkhya puts forward several arguments to establish 
the existence of puru^as *: (i) The aggregate of things must 
exist for the sake of another. Gaudapada says that even as 
a bed, which is an assemblage of different parts, is for the 
use of the man who sleeps upon it, so " this world, which is 
an assemblage of the five elements, is for another's use ; 
there is a self for whose enjoyment this enjoyable body, 
consisting of intellect and the rest, has been produced.” 

( 2 ) All knowable objects have the three gunas, and they 
presuppose a self who is their seer devoid of the gunas. 

( 3 ) There must be a presiding power, a pure consciousness 
which co-ordinates all experiences. ( 4 ) Since prakrti is non- 
intelligent, there must be someone to experience the products 
of prakrti. ( 5 ) There is the striving for liberation (kaivalya), 
which implies the existence of a purusa with qualities oj^osed 
to those of prakrti. The longing for escape from the con¬ 
ditions of existence means the reality of one that can effect 
the escape. 

What is the nature of the self or the subject conscious¬ 
ness ? It is not the body. Consciousness is not a product 
of the elements, since it is not present in them separately, 
and so caimot be present in them all together.’ It is different 
from the senses,3 since the latter are the instruments ^ seeing 
and not the seer. The senses bring about modifications in 
buddhi. Purusa is different from buddhi, since the latter is 
non-consdous. The consolidation of our experiences into a 

» S.K., 17; S.P.S., i. 66; Y.S,. iv. 24, 

* S.P.S.. V. 129; iii. 20-21. s 6.P.S., ii. 29. 
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systematic whole is due to the presence of the self, which 
holds the difEerent conscious states together. The self is 
defined as pure spirit, difEerent from the body, or prakrti.* 
If it were liable to change, knowledge would be impossible. 
As its character is consciousness, it helps to bring the products 
of the evolutionary chain into self-consciousness. It illu¬ 
minates the whole sphere of thought and feeling. If purusa 
underwent transformation, then it would lapse at times, and 
there would be no security that the states of prakrti, as 
pleasure and pain, will be experienced. Purusa's nature as 
unfailing light (sadapraka^asvarupa) does not change.* It is 
present in dreamless sleep,3 as well as in states of waking and 
dreaming, which are all the modifications of buddhi .4 So 
puru§a exists, though it is neither cause nor effect. 5 It is 
the light by which we see that there is such a thing as prakrti. 
It does not depend on anything else for illuminating objects. 
Prakfti and its products are not self-manifested, but depend 
for their manifestation on the light of purusa. Consciousness, 
though physicsilly mediated, is not physically explained. 
Buddhi, manas, and the like, are the instruments or the means ; 
they cannot explain the end of consciousness which they 
subserve. Purusa is only consciousness and not bliss, for 
happiness is due to the sattva guna, which belongs to the 
side of prakrti. The duality of subject-object is involved in 
pleasurable experiences as much as in painful ones. Pleasure 
and pain belong to the buddhi.® Moreover, the presence of 
bliss in addition to consciousness would introduce dusdity 
into the nature of puru§a .7 If pain constitutes the nature 
of purusa, no liberation is possible. Puru§a is incapable of 
movement, and on attaining release it does not go an 5 nvhere.* 
It is not of limited size, since then it would be made up of 
parts and so be destructible.» It is not of atomic size, for 
then it is not possible to accoimt for its cognition of all bodily 
states. It does not participate in any activity. The Samkhya 
denies the purusa all qualities, since otherwise it would not 
be capable of emancipation. The nature of a thing is 

» S.P.S., vi. i-a. 

s S.P.S., i. 148. 

• S.P.S.. vi. II. 

9 i. 50 . 


» S.P.B., i. 75; Y.S., iv. 18; S.P.S., i. 146. 
* S.P.B.. i. 148. 5 S.P.S., i. 61. 

J V. 66. » S.P.S., i. 49. S.K., 3. 
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inalienable, and happiness and misery cannot belong to 
the soul. 

There are many selves, since experience shows that mra 
are differently endowed physically, morally and intellectually. 
There are many conscious beings in the world, each regarding 
the woiM in his own way, and with an independent experience 
of its subjective and objective processes. The differences of 
outlook cannot be due to the operations of prakfti, and so 
it is argued that there are different witnessing consciousnesses. 
These have different organs and actions and undergo separate 
birth and death.* One goes to heaven, the other goes to 
hell. The Saihkhya lays stress on the numerical distinctness 
of the streams of consciousness as well as the individual luiity 
of the separate streams. While we cannot account for the 
organised unity of the individual’s experiences apart from 
the assumption of an individual subject, the distinctness of 
the different unities makes for a plurality of selves. If the 
self were one, all should become free if any one attained 
freedom,* If the self is opposed in nature to prakyti, which 
is one and common to aU, the plurality of selves follows. 
The passages of the scriptures which support monism are 
interpreted as referring to the non-difference of essential 
properties. 3 They imply non-difference in kind and not 
homogeneity. 4 Freedom is not coalescence with an absolute 
spirit, but isolation from prakrti. The selves lodged in the 
several individuals have the common property of being the 
silent spectators of the proceedings of the products of prak|rti 
with wUch they are temporarily connected. 

The Sarhkhya view of purusa is determined by the con¬ 
ception of Atman in the Upanisads.s It is without beginning 
or end, without any qualities, subtle and omnipresent, an 
eternal seer, beyond the senses, beyond the mind, beyond 
the sweep of intellect, beyond the range of time, space and 
causality, which form the warp and woof of the mosaic of the 
empirical world. It is unproduced and improducing. Its 
eternity is not merely everlastingness, but immutability and 

* S P.S., vi. 45 ; i 149 and 150. » S.K., 18. 

s S.P.S., V. 61; S.P.B., i. 154 

« Vaidluamyaviraha. and not akhandata 

S Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 16 ; Svet., vi ii and 19 ; Am^ttAindu, v. 10. 
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peifection. It is of the form of consciousness (cidrQpa), 
though it does not kno\«r all things in the empirical sense, 
for empirical cognition is possible only through the limitations 
of body. When the self is set free from these limits, it has 
no cognition of modifications, but remains in its own 
nature.* Purusa is unrelated to prakrti.* It is mere witness, 
a solitary, indifierent, passive spectator.3 The characteristics 
of prak^ and puru$a are opposed in nature. Prakiti is 
non-consciousness (acetanam), while puru§a is consciousness 
(sacetanam). Prakrti is active and ever-revolving, while 
purusa is inactive (akarta). Purusa is imalterably constant, 
while prakfti is so alterably. Prakrti is characterised by the 
three gunas, while purusa is devoid of the gunas ; prakrti is 
the object, while purufa is the subject. 


X 

The Empirical Individual 

The Jiva is the self distinguished by the conjunction of 
the senses and limited by the body. 4 Vijnanabhik§u says 
that purusa with ahaihk^a is the jiva, and not puru§a in 
itself. 5 While the pure self remains beyond buddhi, the 
reflection of purusa in buddhi appears as the ego, the cogniser 
of all our states, pleasures and pains included. We have the 
notion of self in buddhi when we do not know that the self 
is beyond buddhi and different from it in character and 
knowledge.® Each buddhi, with its grasp of senses and the like, 
is an isolated organism determined by its past karma,7 and 
has its own peculiarly associated ignorance (avidya). The 
ego is the psychological unity of that stream of conscious 
experiencing which constitute what we know as the inner 
life of an empirical self. This unity is a temporal one, which 
is ever changing, and not the puru|a, which is timelessly 

» S.P.S,, Vftti, vi. 59. » Brh. Up., iv. 3. 15. 

t S.K., 19. Cp. Ma^ibhadra on Haribbadra's Sa^darianasamuccaya. 41. 

Amflrta^ cetano bhogi nitya^ sarvagato ’kriyafi 
Akarta nirgui^a^ suk^ma atma kapiladartSane. 

« S.P.S., Vftti, vi. 63. 5 S.P.B., vi. 63, 

‘ Y.S.. ii. 6. 1 S.P.B.. u. 46. 
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present as the presupposition of the temporal unity/ Whiiie 
the pixru$a is the self which is eternally one with itself, the 
jiva is an item in the natural world. The egos are existences 
in a worid of existences and alongside of them, and are bo 
more ultimately real than material things. The egos may be 
experienced by us as other existences are, though differently 
from them. Every ego possesses within the gross material 
body, which suffers dissolution at death, a subtle body formed 
of the psychical apparatus, including the senses: This subtle 
body is the basis of rebirth,* as well as the principle of personal 
identity in the various existences. The subtle body, which 
retains the traces of all our experiences, is called ^e linga, 
or the mark distinguishing the purusa. The lihgas are the 
empirical characteristics without whi6h the different purusas 
cannot be distinguished. As products of prakrti, they have 
the three gu^as. The specific character of the linga depends 
on the combination of the gunas. Each life-history has its 
own litiga. So long as the subtle body is present, there will 
be embodied existence and rebirth. In the lowest animal 
stage the tamas predominates, since we notice that the life 
of an animal is characterised by ignorance and stupidity. 
The faculties of memory and imagination are but imperfectly 
developed, so that the pleasure or pain experienced by the 
animals is neither long nor intense. Since the sattva natme 
is very low, the knowledge of animals is but a means to 
present action. When rajas becomes more predominant, the 
puru$a enters the hmnan world. The hmnan beings are 
restless, and strive for liberation and freedom from pain. 
When sattva predominates, the saving knowledge is obtained, 
and prakrti no longer binds tho ego to the misery of existence. 
The released soul is a disinterested spectator of the world 
show. At death, the bond between puru§a and pralqti is 
dissolved, and the released soul is freed absolutely. The 
changes, i.e. release and bondage, belong to the sub^ body 
attached to the puru§a, which ever remains pure conscious¬ 
ness, though it forgets its true nature so long as the subtle 
body abounds in rajas and tamas. The purusas in all the 
subtle bodies are of the same kind, and the subtle bodies 
themselves which differentiate them belong to one continuous 

» S.P.S., iii. i6. 
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Evolution in pralqii. The evolution hypothesis links man in 
blood relationship with every other form of life, animal as 
well as vegetable. 

The empirical self is the mixture of free spirit and 
mechanism, of purusa and prakrti. Through the imion of 
purusa and prakrti, the subtle body, which is a product of 
prakrti, becomes conscious, though it is in itself non-conscious. 
It is subject to pleasure and pain, action and its fruits, and 
rotates in the round of rebirth. The atman or the puru§a 
is quite indifferent to worldly concerns. Activity belongs 
to the buddhi, one of the products of prakrti; nevertheless, 
on account of its union with puru§a, the indifferent purusa 
appears as an actor. Actual agency belongs to antahkarana, 
or the inner organ, which is lighted up by puru§a.* The 
unconscious antahkarana cannot by itself be the agent, but 
it is invested with consciousness. This investment or illu¬ 
mination of antahkarana consists in a particular conjunction 
of it with consciousness, which is eternally shining; con- 
^ousness does not pass into the antahkarana, but is only 
reflected in it. This conjunction of purusa with prakrti is of 
course not a permanent one. Purusa allies itself with prakrti 
in order that the nature of the latter may be revealed to itself 
and that it may attain freedom from association with prakrti. 
Prakrti underlies both psychical and physical phenomena. 
Its constituents behave in the one case as the subject or the 
perceiver, and in the other as the object or the perceived. 
The two represent diflerent orders of development.* Praktti 
acts and puru^ enjo}^ the fruits of action. Happiness and 
misery belong to the modes of prakrti, and purusa is said 
to experience them through its ignorance.3 The light of 
consciousness is attributed to the workings of prakrti; and 
puru§a, passively observing the workings of prakidi, forgets 
its true nature, and is deluded into the belief that it thinks, 
feels and acts. It identifies itself with a particular finite 
form of existence, animal body, and is thus shut out from 

» S.F.S., i. 99. 

» Cp. Vacaspati: " GunanSih dvairupyam vyavaseyatmaka.tvam, vyiva- 
s&3rStmakatvaib ca. Tatra vyavaseyatmakataih grSbyatam 3 .^th 3 ya paiica- 
tanm 31 r 39 i bhQtabhautikani . . . vyavasSyStmakatvaJb tu grahaiyasvarupain 
astbaya aabaThkaraiUnclriySpi ** X^itUvavaii&riidf, iii. 47). 

1. Tattvahaumudl, 5. 
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the true life. Losing the peace of eternity, it enters the 
unrest of time. Puru§a does not move, though the body 
which invests it moves from place to place. Puru§a, which 
is passive and supposed to give consent or withdrawal, is but 
a name for a movement which takes place in pralqrti. Though 
not anmgent, the puru§a appears as an agent, through con¬ 
fusion with the agency of prakfti, even as prakfd throu^ 
proximity to puru§a appears to be conscious.* The experience 
of pain (duhi^asaksatk^a) is only in the form of reflection, 
which is of the modification (v^tti) of the upadhi.* The real 
bondage is of the citta, while only its shadow falls on the 
puru§a. 

The narrow and limited existence of the jiva is not due to 
the essential nature of the soul as puru$a; it is the result of 
a fall from its original estate. The experience of puru§a 
means only the reception of the reflections of objects.s When 
prakrti acts, the purusa experiences the fruits, since the 
activity of prakrti is intended for the experience of puru§a.4 
Strictly speaking, even this experiencing is due to abhimSna 
(sense of selfhood), bom of aviveka (non-discrimination).5 
When the truth is known, there is neither pleasure nor pain, 
neither agency nor enjoyment.® 

The Siihkhya account of purusa and jiva resembles in many respects 
the Advaita VedS-nta account of the atman and the individual ego. 
The fttman, according to the Advaita Vedanta, is free from action, 
from the encumbrances of body and mind which involve us in action. 
The &tman seems to act on account of its accidents. The uncon¬ 
ditioned purusa or atman is regarded as jiva, when it is confused with 
the narrow bounds of individuality. Strictly speaking, individuality 
belongs to the suksmaSarira in the Advaita and the lihga§aiira in the 
Samkhya. Vijfianabhiksu speaks of a mutual reflection, which is 
to some extent akin to the pratibimbavada of the Advaita Vedanta, 
which holds that the atman is reflected in the antabkarapa, or the 
inner organ. This cidabhasa, or appearance of cit, is the individual 
self or jiva. 

The Saihkhya theory is evidently a compromise between 
the empirical view of the soul struggling for release and the 

• S.K., 20 and 22 ; S.P.S., i. 162-3 1 V.S., ii 17 ; B.G., viii. zx ; 
Kafha Up., iii. 4. 

• S.P.B., i. 17. 

s Puru^asya vi;ayabliogab pratibimbadanamatram (S.P.B , i. 104). 

4 S.P.S.. i. 105 5 S.P.S., i. io6. « S.P.S., i. X07. 
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metaphysical view of the Advaita VedSnta, that the infinite 
and passionless soul is incapatde of submitting to bondage. 
So, it is said, that though the puru$a remains in its essence 
eternally unchanged, still it experiences the reflection of the 
suffering which goes on. Even as a crystal allows a red 
flower to be seen through it without itself becoming red, the 
soul remains unchanged, though the illusion of its suffering 
or joy may be present in consciousness. Vijfianabhik$u 
quotes a verse from the Sutya Pur ana to the effect: " As a 
pure crystal is observed by people to be red on account of 
the superimposition of some red-coloured stuff, so is the 
great purusa.” * Sathkara uses the analogy of the crystal 
vase which appears red on account of the red flowers in it, 
though it is itself devoid of any taint or tinge.® If the 
puru^a appears affected or disturbed, this appearance is due 
to the mind with which it is for a time associated. The 
association does not leave any permanent or temporary 
impression on the self. Since there is no real contact, there 
are no traces left behind. 


XI 

PURUSA AND PrAKRTI 

The most perplexing point of the Saihkhya system is the 
problem of the relation between puru^ and prakrti. We 
have already seen that the evolution of prakrti has not only 
a certain glamour, but has also a design in its adaptation to 
the realisation of spiritual ends.3 Prakrti evolves a world 
fuU of woe and desolation to raise the soul from its slumber. 
The unrolling of the tragedy of the world is said to be necessary 
for the self, which remains inactive, though it sees all that 
is presented to it. Serviceability to purusa is acknowledged 

* VathS hi kevalo raktai) sphatiko laksyate janaitt 

Ranjak»lyupadhanena tadvat paramapuru$ah. (S.P.B., i. 19.) 

The puru$a. passively indiflferent, appears as if he were an agent owing 
to the influence of the three gui^as. Cp. 

Prakfte^ karyaih nityaika prakytir ja<la 

Prakrtes trigut^&veSad ud&sino 'pi kartprad. (S.S.S.S., ix. 15.) 

* Atmabodha. i S.P S., ii. i; iii. ^8, 
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to be tke end of the activities of pralqti,* though parlqrti is 
not conscious of this end. While the Saihkh 3 ra eliminates 
mythological miracle-working, it admits an immanent tele¬ 
ology. It is a sublime thou^t to trace the grandeur of the 
cosmos and the marvdlous arrangement of the world to the 
activity of prak^ti, which, though mechanical, ^ects results 
which suggest strongly the wisest computation of sagacity. 
But the Samkhya is clear that the activity of prakrti is not 
due to conscious reflection.^ The analogies employed by the 
Saohkhya do not carry us very far. The non-intelligent 
prak^i is said to act even as the non-intelligent trees grow 
fruits,3 or even as the milk of the cow is secreted for the 
purpose of nourishing the calf. Mechanism does not explain 
itself, nor can the products of prakfti be regarded as the 
mechanical results of the lower conditions. If prakfti were 
spontaneously active, then there can be no liberation, since 
its activity will be tmceasing; if it were spontaneously 
inactive, then the course of mundane existence would at 
once cease to go on. The Saihkhya admits that the activity 
of prakrti implies a mover not itself in motion, though it 
produces movement. The evolution of prakrti implies 
spiritual agency. But the spiritual centres admitted by 
the Samkhya are incapable of exerting any direct influence 
on prakrti; the Saihkhya says that the mere presence of 
the puru§as excites prakrti to activity and development. 
Though purusa is not endows with creative might, prakrti, 
which produces the manifold universe, is so on account of 
its union with puru§a, Prakrti is blind, but with the guidance 
of puru§a it produces the manifold world. The umon of the 
two is compared to a lame man of good visicm motmted on 
the shoulders of a blind man of sure foot.4 The collective 

» S.K., 56. The S&ihkhya view of prakfti is difierent from the view 
of nature popularised by Huxley in his Romanes Lecture or by Hardy's 
lines :— 

*‘. . . Some Vast Imbecility, 

Mighty to build and blend. 

But Impotent to tend. 

. . An Automaton, 

Unconscious of our pains.” 

» S P.S„ iii. 61. * S.P.S., Vrtti, ii. i. 

4 S.K., 21. Gau$ap&da says: '* As a lame man and a blind man, 
deserted by their fellow travellers, who, in making their way with difficulty 
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itifluence of the innumerable selves which contemplate the 
movement of prakjrti is responsible for the evolution of the 
latter. The disturbance of the equilibrium of the gui^^as 
which sets up the process of evolution is due to the action 
of the puru^as on prakrti.* The presence of the puru§as 
disturbs the balance of the forces which keep each oth^ at 
rest. At the beginning of the evolutionary process we have 
prakfti in a state of quiescence and numberless puru^as equally 
quiescent, but exerting on prakili a mechanical force. This 
upsets the equilibrium of prakiti and initiates a movement 
which, at first, takes the form of development and, later, of 
decay and collapse. Prakrti, again, returns to its quiescent 
condition, to be again excited by the purusas. The process 
will continue imtil all the selves are freed. So the first cause, 
as well as the final cause, of the cosmic process is puru|a. 
But the causation of puru§a is purely mechanical, being due 
not to its volition but to its mere proximity. Purusa moves 
the world by a kind of action which is not movement. It is 
compared to the attraction of a magnet for iron.* The puru§a 
of the Sarhkhya is not xmlike the God of Aristotle. Though 
Aristotle affirms a transcendant God as the origin of the 
motion of the world, he denies to his God any activity within 
the world. God, according to Aristotle, is a purely contem- 

through a forest, had been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter 
each other, and entering into conversation so as to inspire nautual confidence, 
agreed to divide between them the duties of walking and of seeing. Accord¬ 
ingly, the lame man was mounted on the blind man's shoulders, and was 
thus carried on his journey, whilst the blind man was enabled to pursue 
his route by the directions of his companion. In the same manner the 
faculty of seeing is in the soul, though not that of moving—it is like the 
lame man ; the faculty of moving is in prak;ti, but not of seeing, which 
resembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, as a separation takes place 
between the lame man and the blind man, when their mutual object is 
accomplished and when they have reached the end of the journey, so 
prakjti, having effected the liberation of the purusa, ceases to act; and 
puru;a, having contemplated praki-ti, obtains freedom; and so, their 
respective purposes being effected, the connection between them is dis¬ 
solved " (BhSsya on KSrika, p. ai). 

» Any system of constructive evolutionary philosophy needs an organ¬ 
ising principle, a nisus or an elan. Alexander, who gets down at the base 
of the pyramid to a kind of space-time, makes time the energising factor. 
Hobhouse, in his preface to the second edition of Mind in Evolution, urges 
that mind in some form is the driving force of edl evolution. Lloyd Morgan 
attributes this function to God in his Emergent Evolution. 

» S.K., 57 ; S.P.S.. i. 96. 
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plative being shut up vdthin himsdlf, so that he can neither 
act upon the universe nor take cognisance of it. God, the 
first mover, is said to move the world by being the object 
after vdiich the whole creation strives, and not as if it were 
in any way determined by his action. Concern with the affairs 
of the"* world would destroy the completeness of God’s life. 
So God, who is pure intelligence, though himself unmoved, 
moves the world by his mere being. The further development 
of things arises from their own nature. But puru$a is said 
to be outside prakrti, and its influence on prak|ti, though 
real, is unintelligible. The relation between the two is a 
mystery which encompasses us, though we cannot penetrate it.* 
We cannot say that prakrti acts with reference to the end of 
the puru§as, since the latter are eternally free and are incapable 
of enjoying the activities of prakrti. It follows that the 
activities of prakrti are meant for the consumption of the 
jivas, who, on account of imperfect insight, identify them¬ 
selves with their lihgaSariras, or subtle bodies, possess desires 
and stand in need of discriminative knowledge. So prakrti 
produces beings who are bound to suffer in order to give 
them an opportunity of extricating themselves.* 

The real puru$a has relations with a real world on account 
of a fancied relation between the two. So long as this fancied 
relation subsists, prakrti acts towards it. When the pmni§a 
recognises its distinction from the ever-evolving and dissolving 

> Cp. S.B., ii. 2. 6 Saihkara, discussing the question of the purpose 
of the activities of prak]-ti, whether it is the enjoyment (bhoga) or release 
(mok^a) of souls, says: “ If enjoyment, what enjoyment can belong to the 
soul incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain) ? Moreover, there would 
in that case be no opportunity for release (since the soul as inactive cannot 
aim at release, while pradh&na aims only at the soul's undergoing varied 
experience). If the object were release, the activity of pradh£na would be 
purposeless, since even antecedent to it the soul is in the state of release. 
If both enjoyment and release, then, on account of the infinite number of 
the objects of pradhfina to be enjoyed by the soul, there would be no 
opportunity for final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be regarded 
as the purpose of the activity of pradhfina, since neither the non-intelligent 
pradhfina nor the essentially pure soul can feel any desire. If, finally, you 
assume that the pradhana is active, since otherwise the power of sight 
(belonging to the soul as intelligence) and the creative power (of the pradhfina) 
would be purposeless, it would follow that, since the two do not cease at 
any tune, the apparent world would never come to an end, so that final 
release of the soul is impossible.” 

» S.P.S., Vftti, ii. 1. 
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world of pralqrti, the latter ceases to operate towards it.x 
The efficient cause of prakfti's development is not the mere 
presence of the puru§as, for they are always present, but 
their non-discrimination. 

Prior to the transformation of prakiti into mahat, etc., there is 
only non-discrimination. Adf^ta, or unseen merit or demerit, is as yet 
unproduced, since it is a product of mahat and appears subsequent 
to the initial action of pralqti. Adfsta, acquired in the previous 
creation, is of no help, since it is different for different individuals, 
and at the moment of creation the different adfstas are not distributed 
to the different selves. In the last analysis, the cause of the activity 
of prakfti is non-discrimination,* since the connection with karma is 
only an effect of non-discrimination.s This non-discrimination brings 
about a temporary union between puru$a and prakrti; the union, 
however, is not real, since it dissolves on the rise of true knowledge. 

Prakfti has caught puru^as somehow in her web. No cause is 
assigned to account for the original entanglement of the eternal souls, 
once free, in the equally eternal prakfti- Only the fact is noticed 
that the puru$as are caught in the meshes of prakrti apparently with¬ 
out their consent. It is due to non-discrimination which has no 
beginning. If it had a beginning, then, prior to it, the souls would 
have been in release and after it, in bondage. This would mean the 
bondage of the released. 

We cannot say by what avidya is caused. So it is regarded as 
beginningless, though it may have an end.4 Aviveka is said to be the 
cause of the conjunction (samyoga) between purusa and prakrii-S 
The former, which is the cause, exists even in pralaya or dbsolution, 
though not the latter. This conjunction is not a real change (pari^ama), 
since no new properties axe produced in the purusa. The relation 
between the two is sometimes viewed as that of the enjoyer and the 
enjoyable.* 


XTI 

Purusa and Buddhi 

Of all the evolutes of prakiti, buddhi is the most important. 
The senses present their objects to buddhi, which exhibits 
them to purusa. It is buddhi that discriminates the difference 

» S.K., 6i ; S.P.S., iii. 70. » Y.S., ii. 24. 

J S.P S., iii. 67. 4 See S.P.S., vi. 12—15. 

5 S.P.B., i. 19; Y.S., ii. 23-24. 

* S.P.B.. i. 19. Vijfi&nabhiksu disputes it on the ground that if the 
relation is eternal, it cannot be terminated by knowledge, and if it is non- 
etemal, it may as well be called conjunction (saihyoga). 
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between puru^ and prakrd and accomplishes, for puru$a, 
the fruition of all that is to be experienced.' Buddhi, by 
means of the reflection of puru§a, which is adjacent to it, 
becomes verily of its form and accomplishes its experience 
of all objects. Though buddhi is a product of prakrti and 
so non-eonscious in character, still it appears as if intelligent.* 
Puru§a does not transfer its characteristics of consciousness to 
buddhi. " Because of the transparency of prakfti in her 
sattva part, the puru§a reflected therein mistakes the sense 
of selfhood and agency (abhimana) of prakrti as belonging to 
itself. This misconception is in the self also as reflected iii 
prakirti and not in the self as such; even as the motionless 
moon reflected in water moves through the motion of water. ”3 
Vacaspati holds that there can be no contact (saihyoga) 
between puru§a and the state of buddhi, since they belong 
to two different orders of reality ; and so it is said that there 
is a reflection of puru§a in buddhi which makes the latter 
conscious. The ego is the seeming unity of buddhi and 
puru§a. When puru§a sees there is a modification of buddhi 
simultaneous with it. When buddhi suffers modification, it 
catches a glimpse of puru§a, so that the contact (saihyoga) 
of puru§a and pralqii is simultaneous with the unity of the 
reflecting puru§a and the particular transformation of buddhi. 
The relation between purusa and prakfti associated with it 
is such that whatever mental phenomena happen in the mind 
are interpreted as the experiences of the puru§a. Even non¬ 
discrimination bdongs to buddhi, and in bondage it is reflected 
in puru§a.4 

Purusa is said to be immediately connected with the 
buddhi pertaining to it, and indirectly with the rest. So 
Vij£L5nabhik§u says that while puru§a is the sak^in of buddhi, 
i.e. the witness of the states of buddhi without any inter¬ 
mediary, it is the beholder (drasta) of others through the aid 
of buddhi.< The free and indifferent purusa becomes the 
sak^ when connected with buddhi. $ If a real connection 

> S.K., 37 : S.P.B., i. i6l. 

* CetanSvad iva (S.K, 20). See also S.K., 6o, 

» S.P.S., Vftti, vi. 59., 

4 Cp. S.F.B., i. 19. “ Birth means conjunction with an individual buddhi. 
It is by reason of the conjunction of buddhi as an upadhi that conjunction 
of pain takes place in the purusa," s S.P.S., vi. 30. 
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between soul and body is asserted, then the imperfections of 
the latter will have to be attributed to the former. This will 
prejudice the Saihkhya theory of the essential purity of the 
soul. Bondage is the reflection in puru^a of the impurities 
of buddhi. Release is the removal of this reflection con¬ 
sequent on the recovery by buddhi of its original purity, 
i.e. dissolution into prakyti. To say that the activity of 
praJqli is for the benefit of puru?a is a figurative way of 
sa 3 dng that it is for the purification of buddhi. While buddhi 
is in itself sattvika, in any individual it is rajasa or tamasa, 
on account of the contaminating influences of its past life. 
The feeling of pain or pleasure which we experience arises 
from the interaction of buddhi and the objective world with 
purusa as the onlooker. WTule buddhi should give rise only 
to pleasure, on account of the play of its acquired influences, 
it brings about painful results. This is why the same thing 
affects different persons differently. Every object appre¬ 
hended is viewed through the distracting medium of indi¬ 
vidual purpose. Thus, what is pleasant to one is unpleasant 
to another, or to the same person at a different time. We 
generally live in worlds of our own, where we over-estimate 
our particular needs and purposes and set a conventional 
value on our preferences. Our ordinary lives are bound up 
with our selfish desires and give rise to pain mixed with 
some amoxmt of uncertain pleasure. If we purify our buddhi, 
get rid of our past tendencies, then we shall be in a position 
to look at things, not as related to us, but as related among 
themselves, i.e. absolutely. When buddhi is dominated by 
sattva, it gives rise to true knowledge; by rajas, to desire; 
and by tamas, to false knowledge and the like.* 

XIII 

The Mechanism of Knowledge 

In all knowledge, three factors are involved: the object 
known, the subject knowing, and the process of knowledge. 
In the Saihkhya philosophy “ the pure consciousness is the 

* Sattvam yatharthajfianahetal^, rajo ragahetu^, tamo viparxtaifianadi< 
hetuti. 
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knower (pramSLtr); the modification (vi;tti) is the pramSi^a; 
pramS, is the reflection in consciousness of the modifications 
in the form of the objects. The knowable is the subject 
matter of the reflected modifications.” * Experience belongs 
to puru^.> Buddhi (intellect), ahaihk^a (self-sense), manas 
(mind), ^d the senses constitute the apparatus by means of 
which the external object is apprehended by the subject- 
When an object excites the senses, the manas 3 arranges the 
sense-impressions into a percept, the self-sense refers it to 
the self, and the buddhi forms the concept.4 Buddhi, spread 
over the whole body, contains the impressions (saihsk^s) 
and tendencies (vasanas) of past lives, wWch are revived xmder 
suitable conditions. ” By means of the contact with objects 
through the channels of the saises, or by means of the know¬ 
ledge of the inferential mark and the like, is first produced a 
modification of buddhi in the form of the object to be cognised. 
This modification, tinged with the object, enters on (the field 
of union of) the purusa by the form of a reflection and shines 
there, since puru§a, who is not liable to transformation, cannot 
possibly be modified into the form of the object.” If appre¬ 
hension of the object means the assumption of the form of 
the object, such a transformation is not possible with the 
puru$a ; so buddhi is said to be modified. For the modifica¬ 
tion to be manifested, there must be the reflection of buddhi 
in consciousness. 5 This reflection is determined by the 
modification of the buddhi. The reflection in puru§a lasts 
only so long as that which is reflected is present. The 
reflection in purusa of the modification of buddhi is not 
subsequent to but simultaneous with the modification. When, 

» S.P.B., i. 87. » S.P.S.. i. 143. 

s Manas is recognised as an eleventh sense for several reasons. If the 
eternal purusa were itself associated with the objects of pleasure and pain, 
then there could be no liberation. If the connection with objects took 
place in dependence on prak^ti, then there could be no liberation, since 
prakfti is eternal. If the non-etemal objects, jars, etc., were associated 
with the eternal intelligence of purusa, then there could be no such dis¬ 
tinction as seen and unseen, since all things now existing would necessarily 
be seen at one and the same moment. If the association of objects with 
intelligence depended only on the external organs, we could not account for 
the non-simultaneous character of our perceptions. 

4 Tattuakaumudl, 36. For a criticism of the SSihkhya theory of know¬ 
ledge, see N.V. and N.V.T.T., iii. 2. 8-9. 

5 S.P.B., i. 99. 
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throu^ the sense-organs, buddhi comes into contact with the 
external object and is affected by it, it assumes the form of 
that object. The force of consciousness (cetanaSakti), reflected 
in the buddhi thus modified, imitates the modification of 
buddhi; and it is the imitation (tadvrttyanukara) that is 
Imown 35 apprehension (upalabdhi). The refiection of the 
puru§a is not an actual intercourse, but is only apparent, 
being due to the failure to perceive the distinction between 
the purusa and buddhi. The connection of the puru§a, as 
reflected in the buddhi, with the object is called Imowledge, 
and the connection of the purusa with this knowledge is 
seen in the resulting determination that “ I act,” * whereas 
in reality the " I,” or puru§a, cannot act, and what acts, i.e. 
buddhi, cannot think.^ 

No movement of buddhi will be conscious apprehension 
until it attracts the attention of some puru§a. This view is 
intended to bring out the unconscious natiure of buddhi, 
manas and the senses.3 

The action of the different functions is successive, though, in 
some, the succession is so rapid as to escape attention. When one 
sees a tiger in a dark night, one’s senses are excited, manas reflects, 
ahaihk&ra identifies, and the buddhi determines the nature of the 
object, and one runs away for dear life. Here the different acts take 
place so quickly that they seem to occur simultaneously. When one 
sees an object in a dim light, suspects it to be a thief, and slowly makes 
up one's mind and moves away in an opposite direction, the different 
stages are discemible .4 

* Buddhav Sxopitacaitanyasya visayepa saihbandho jfi 3 .nam, i& 3 .neua 
saihbaudhai cetaao’haih karomity opalabdhib (Haridasa Bhaft&carya on 
Udayana's Kusumadjali, i. 14). 

* While VScaspati thinks that the self knows the object through the 
mental modification on which it casts its reflection, ' Vijfianabhiksu holds 
that the mental modification which takes in the reflection of the self and 
assumes its form is reflected back on the self, and it is through this reflection 
that the self knows the object. Yogavarttika, i. 4. Tattvavai&Sradl, p. 13. 

3 But in the Sfiihkhya theory there cannot arise buddhi, ahamkara, 
etc., until there is the pervading influence of purusa over prakfti. It is 
therefore unnecessary for us to think that buddhi is simply non-conscious. 
The development of buddhi is itself due to the influence of purusa. We 
need not regard buddhi, ahaihkfira. etc., as mere instruments ready made 
for the use of purusa, but remaining unconscious and inert, until purusas 
look through them as through a telescope; for this would be to ignore the 
central principle of the Saihkhya that prakjrti cannot give rise to buddhi, 
etc., until purusa disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti. 

4 S.K., 30; Tattvakaumudl, 30. 
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The psychic functions of p^ception and thought, desire 
and dioice, are, strictly speaking, mechanical processes of 
the prodvicts of prakrti, which constitute the inner organs.* 
They would remain imconscious but for the puru§a which 
illuminates them, ».«. makes them conscious. This is the 
sole function of purusa, since all activity belongs to prakfti. 
Puru§a is a passive mirror in which the inner organ is reflected. 
The purely immaterial self bathes the processes of the inner 
organ in its own consciousness, so that they do not remain 
unconscious. The Saihkhya assumes not only the proximity 
of the purusa to buddhi, but also the reflection of puru§a in 
buddhi. We cognise the conscious occurrence even as we see 
the face reflect^ in a mirror. Only in this way can con¬ 
sciousness have a vision of itself.* 

The relation between the incorporeal puru§a and the 
corporeal buddhi is hard to conceive. According to Vacaspati, 
there can be no contact between the two on the plane of 
space and time. He therefore interprets proximity (sannidhi) 
as fitness (yogyata). The purusa, though it remains aloof 
from the states of buddhi, falls into the misconception of 
identifying itself with buddhi and ascribing the states of the 
latter to itself. Vijnanabhiksu contends that if such a special 
kind of fitness is admitted, there is no reason why the puru§a 
should lose it at the time of deliverance. In other words, 
there can be no deliverance, since the purusa will continue 
to experience the states of buddhi for ever. So he holds 
that there is a real contact of the puru§a with the modifica¬ 
tions of buddhi in emy cognitive occurrence. Such a contact 
need not involve any change in the puru§a, for change means 
the rise of new qualities. Buddhi suffers changes, and when 
these are reflected in the puru§a there arises the notion of a 
person or experiencer in the purusa, and when the puru§a is 
reflected back in the buddhi the state of the latter appears 
as a conscious occurrence. But even Vijnanabhiksu allows 
that the relation between the purusa and the buddhi is like 

■ The three inner organs, buddhi, ahaihkara and man as, are frequently 
treated as one, since they are closely related to one another. Cp. Garbe: 

This combined material inner organ exactly corresponds as regards its 
nnspiritual nature, and all the functions that the SSihkhya doctrine ascribes 
to it to the nervous system " (E.R.E., vol. ii, p. 191). 

* CitcchS.y£patti, or the falling of the shadow of consciousness (S.D.S., xv). 
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that of a crystal to a rose reflected in it; there is no actual 
transference (uparflga), but only the assumption of such 
transference (abhiinana).i 

The pizru^as, though innum^able and universal and of 
the form of consciousness, do not illumine all things at all 
times, since they are free from attachment (asanga) and 
cannot by themselves be modified into the form of the objects. 
The purusas reflect the modifications of their respective 
buddhis and not those of others. That object by which the 
buddhi is affected is known, while that by which it is not 
affected is not known.* 

The different states of waking, dreaming, sleep and death 
are distinguished. In the waking state, buddhi is modified 
in the form of objects through the channels of senses; in 
dreams the modifications of buddhi are the results of the 
sariiskaras, or the impressions of previous experiences. Dream¬ 
less sleep is twofold according as the withdrawal (laya) is 
partial or complete. In the former condition buddhi is not 
modified in the form of objects, though it assumes the forms 
of pleasure, pain and dulness inherent in it. This is why, 
when one wakes from sleep, one has memory of the kind of 
sleep one had. In death we have a case of complete laya. 3 


XIV 

The Sources of Knowledge 

Cognitive consciousness is of five different kinds : pramana, 
or valid knowledge, viparyaya, or unreal cognition resting on 
a form not possessed by that which is its object,4 vikalpa, 
or cognitive consciousness, induced by conventional expres¬ 
sions though devoid of any object (vastu^unya),5 nidrS (sleep), 
or cognition supported on tamas,® and smrti or remembrance. 

The Saihkhya accepts the three pramanas of perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony.7 Knowledge produced 
through sense-activity is perception. When a thing like a 
jar comes within the range of vision, buddhi, or the intellect, 

* S.P.B., vi. 28; Y.S., i. 4, 7. See also Y.B., ii. 20 ; iv. 22. 

■ S.D.S., XV. 3 S.F.B., i. 148. 4 Y.S., i. 8, 

I Y.S.. i. 9. • Y.S.. i. lo. 7 S.K.. 4. 
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is so modified as to assume the form * of the jar; and the 
soul becomes aware of the existence of the jar.> The two 
lands of perception, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and deter¬ 
minate (savikalpaka), are admitted. According to Vacaspati, 
buddhi comes into touch with external objects through the 
senses. At the first moment of the contact there is an inde¬ 
terminate consciousness in which the particular features of 
the object are not noticed, and we have only indeterminate 
perception. At the second moment, through the exercise of 
ment^ analysis (vikalpa) and synthesis (samkalpa), the object 
is perceived as possessing a definite nature,3 and we have 
det^minate perception. While Vacaspati thinks that the 
activity of manas is necessary for perception, Vijnanabhiksu 
denies it, and holds that buddhi directly comes into touch 
with the objects through the senses. Vacaspati assigns to 
manas the function of arranging the sense-data and ordering 
them into determinate perceptions, while Vijnanabhik|u 
thinks that the determinate character of things is directly 
perceived by the senses and that manas is only the faculty 
of desire, doubt and imagination. Yogic perception is admitted 
by the Saihkhya, which holds that all things exist involved 
or evolved at all times. The mind of the yogin can come 
into connection with the past and the future objects which 
exist at present in a latent condition by virtue of certain 
powers produced by meditation. 4 Yogic perception produced 
by the powers of mind is unlike ordinary sense-perception. 
In memory—^knowledge, the manas, the self-sense and the 
intellect alone are active, though their activity presupposes 
the results of previous perceptions—such as a memory image. 
While the outer organs of perception can operate only on 
objects presented to them, manas can deal with the past and 
the future as well. In the case of internal perception, the 
co-operation of the sense-organs is lacking. Buddhi perceives 
the states of pleasure and the like. 5 

« Tad£k£roUekhi. * S.P.S., i. 89. 

s Cp. Vyasa: S 3 maiiyavite$asainxid 3 lyo dravyam (Y.B., iii. 44). 

4 S.P.B., i. 91. 

s ** What is manifested in dreamless sleep, when there is no contact 
with objects, as the s&ttvika pleasure of tranquillity (^Sntisnkham), the same 
is the property of buddhi, the pleasure of the self (Stmasukham) ’* (S.P.B., 
i. 65). 
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Even if puru^a is knowable, it is because puru^a is reflected in 
buddhi. The eye cannot see itself except as it is reflected in a mirror. 
All cognitions are modiflcations of the internal organ. A primary 
cognition such as “ This is a jar '* is a modification of that organ. 
When its reflection falls on puru^a. it is apprehended. The cognition, 
“ I cognise the jar,” is a modification of the internal organ. Puru^, 
along with the reflection of the modification of the internal organ, such 
as ” This is a jar,” is reflected in the internal organ. This second 
reflection is the modification of the internal organ. Even the cognition 
“ I am distinct from prakrti ” is a modification of the internal organ.' 
Buddhi changes according to the objects offered to it. 

The notion of self, which is coxmected with all our mental pheno¬ 
mena and which illumines them, is due to the reflection of the self in 
buddhi. So purusa may be said to see again that which wras perceived 
by the buddhi, and so impart consciousness by transferring its illumina¬ 
tion to the buddhi as the ego. The purusa can know itself only through 
its reflection in the buddhi, modified into the form of the object. 
According to Vflcaspati, the self can know itself only when attention 
is entirely withdrawn from the mental function in which the self is 
reflected, and is wholly concentrated on the reflection of the self in the 
sattva nature of buddhi. In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
is said to be buddhi in its sattva nature, rendered conscious by receiving 
the reflection of purusa in it; and the object is the self in its purity.* 
Vy 3 .sa 3 holds that the self cannot be known by the buddhi in which 
it is reflected, but it is the self which knows itself through its reflection 
in the pure nature of buddhi. Vijfianabhiksu thinks that the self 
knows itself through the reflection in itself of the mental modification, 
which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its form, 
even as it knows an external object through the reflection in itself of 
the mental modification which assumes the form of the object.* Since 
the self is essentially self-luminous, it can know itself through the 
reflection in itself of the mental mode which assumes the form of the 
self. Vijfianabhiksu regards the self as determined by the mental 
mode which is modified into the form of the self as the subject, and 
the self in its pure essence as the object. 

Pratyabhijna or recognition, is brought under perception. 
It is possible because buddhi is eternal, and quite different 
from the momentary cognitions of individuals. The eternal 
buddhi undergoes modifications, by virtue of which it becomes 
connected with the different cognitions involved in recog¬ 
nition. This would not be possible of the self which is 
unmodifiable.s 

> Y.S., if. 20, reads: " The self as seer is absolute in its purity, yet is 
capable of being perceived in experience ” (pratyaySflupa^}rah). 

• Tattvavaiiaradi, iii. 33. 3 Y.B., iii. 33. ♦ VogavarUika, iii. 33. 

5 For a criticism of the theory, see N.S.. iii. 2. 1-9. 
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Accofdifig to the Saihkhya, a cognition is not perceived by 
another cognition, but is perceived by the self. For cognition 
is n^^arded as a function of the buddhi, which is unconscious, 
and so it cannot be its own object, but can only be appre¬ 
hended bv the self.* 

Negation (abfa&va) is also mentioned under perception. 
The Saihkhya does not admit negation as such, but interprets it 
in terms of the positive. Mere non-perception cannot prove 
non-existence, since it may be due to other causes, such as long 
distance, excessive nearness, extreme subtlety, or disturbance 
of sense-organs, inattention, concealment of the object, and 
mixture with other things.* Internal perception, self-con¬ 
sciousness, recognition and knowledge of non-existence are 
treated as falling under perception. 

Inference is said to be of two kinds: affirmative (vita) 
and negative (avita). The former is based on affirmative 
concomitance and the latter on negative concomitance. 3 The 
five-membered form of the syllogism is admitted. 4 Generali¬ 
sation is the result of the observation of the accompaniment 
attended with the non-observation of non-accompaniment. 5 
VySpti, which is constant concomitance, is not a separate 
principle.* It is a relation of things, but not itself a thing. 7 
Arthapatti or implication, and saihbhava or subsumption, 
are included under inference. 

Aptavacana or trustworthy assertion, is also a source of 
valid knowledge. A word is related to its object as a sign 
to the thing signified. This is evident from the instruction 
of the trustworthy, the law of use and wont, conventions and 
the fact of their possessing the same denotation.** The Vedas 
are not said to be the composition of persons, since there are 
not any persons who can be their authors. 9 The released 
have no concern with the Vedas, and the unreleased are not 

> Y.B.,iv. g. * See also TattvavaiiSradt, i. 9. S.K., 7; S.P.S., i. 108-9. 

s VScaspati brings the pfirvavat and s^rnSnyatodr^tii kinds under the 
former and de^vat under the latter. See Tattvakaumudl, 5. 

4 S.P.S., V. 27. 

5 S.P.S., Vrtti, V. 28. Constant comristence of both the sadhya and sSdhana 
or of one is vySpti (S.P.S., v. 29). All produced objects are non-etemal is a 
case of the former, while " all smoky things are fiery " is a case of the latter. 

4 Tattvantaram, v. 30. PaficaSikha is of opinion that vy^pti is the 
possession of the power of that which is sustained {Adheyaiakfiyoga, v. 32). 

1 V. 33-35. • S.P.S., Vrtti, V. 38. » S.P.S.. V. 46. 
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competent for the work.* Nor are the Vedas eternal, since 
they possess the character of effects. Letters perish after 
they are pronounced. When we say “ It is the same letter/’ 
we mean that it belongs to the same genus.> Simply because 
the Vedas are not of personal origin, we cannot infer that 
they are eternal, since a sprout is not eternal, though it has 
not a personal origin. 3 Their objects are supersensuous, yet 
" there can be intuition even in the case of supersensuous 
objects, by means of the universal forms which determine 
the character of being a padaxtha, or an qbject denoted by 
a word.” 4 Though the Vedas are not of personal authorship, 
their natural power to denote objects is communicated by 
^ptas to their disciples, s The Veda, on account of its non¬ 
personal authorship, is free from doubts and discrepancies, 
and is regarded as of self-evident validity. If the validity 
of the Vedas depended on something else, they would not be 
authoritative for us.^ Kapila, at the beginning of the kalpa, 
only remembered it. The scriptmal statements are tested 
and lived by the muktas or the liberated, who pass them on 
to others. If those who teach us the ^tras are not inspired 
seers, but have accepted them at second-hand, then it would 
be a case of the blind leading the blind.? We accept the 
utterances of the aptas as valid, since their authority is 
established by the tested validity of their sayings in other 
branches of knowledge as ayurveda.* 

The Sarixkhya is aware that there are other systems which 
profess to be revealed, and so argues that reason will have to 
be employed in finding out which codes of revelation are 
true and which not. Vacaspati says: “ The invalidity of 
these systems is due to their making unreasonable assertions, 
to the lack of sufficient support, to their making statements 
opposed to the canons of logic, to their acceptance by the 
mlecchas and such other low classes.” 9 Aniruddha quotes a 

« S.P.S., V. 47. 

* S.P.S., Vrtti, V. 45. The sphotavSda is refuted in v. 37, and sound, 
on account of its character as e£Eect, is said to be non-etemal (v. 38). 

3 S.P.S.. V. 4^* 

4 Atindriyesv api padSrthata'vacchedakena s&mSLnyarGpeua pratiter 
vak^yamilnatvSd (S.P.B., v. 42). 

s S.P.B., V. 43. » S.P.S., V. 31. 7 S.P.S., iii. 81, 

• S.P.B., i. 98., iv. 31. » Tattuakaumudt, 5. 
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verse in his Vriti to the effect: " Huge giants do not drop 
from heaven simply because an apta, or competent person, 
says so. Only sayings which are supported by reason ^ould 
be accepted by me and others like yourselves.” * 

The S^riikhya avoids the appearance of being an innovation 
by its acceptance of the Veda as a means of knowledge. But, 
as we shall see, it discards many an old dogma and silently 
ignores others. It, however, never openly opposes the Vedas, 
but adopts the more deadly process of sapping their 
foundations. 

The modification of buddhi is the pramana, and the validity 
or the invalidity of these modifications can be tested by the 
later modifications, and not by any reference to external 
objects. The object of illusory cognition is not a non-existait 
object, but an existent one. Water is the object of the 
illusion of water, and when this illusory cognition is contra¬ 
dicted by the cognition of the rays of the sun, the latter 
cognition has for its object the rays of the sun.* Validity, 
as well as invalidity, belongs to the cognition itself.3 Some¬ 
times it is said that only the Sruti is of self-evident validity 
(svatahpramai^am), while perception and inference are liable 
to error and require confirmation. 4 The test of reality is 
workability (arthakriyakaritva). Our apprehension, moreover, 
is rdative to our ahaihkara, or individual purpose. It is 
difficult to have a disinterested knowledge of the world inde¬ 
pendent of us. The jiva is imprisoned in its own isolated 
consciousness, and cannot attain to the knowledge of reality 
beyond it. It follows that all empirical knowledge is vitiated 
by a central flaw. Every cognition implicating the puru§a 
confuses it with the internal organ. It is when the shadow 
of buddhi falls on purusa that the latter appears as though 
possessed of cognition. 5 

* Ka hy Sptavacanan nabbaso nipatanti inahasurat> 

Yulctimad vacanam grahyam mayanyai^ca bbavadvidbail^. 

(i. 26.) 

* Prabhacandra criticises this view on the ground that it abolishes the 
distinction between valid and invalid cognitions. 

3 The Naiy&yika criticises this view on the ground that if cognitions 
were inherently invalid, we cannot act; and if they were inherently valid 
we cannot account for erroneous cognitions which are facts. 

4 S.P.S., i. 147 ; also i. 36, 77, 83, 154; ii. 20, 22 ; iii. 13, 80; "jia. 

5 Tattvdkawnudl, 5. ” ' 
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XV 

Some Critical Considerations on the Samkhya Theory 

OF Knowledge 

Postponing to a later section a critical estimate of the 
Samkhya metaphysics, we may briefly notice here some of 
the striking defects of the Saihkhya theory of knowledge.* 
From the fact that in the world of experience the individual 
deals with a datum or something given, the Samkhya argues 
to the independent existence of subjects and objects. As we 
have seen, in the discussion of the Nyaya theory of knowledge, 
pure subjects and pure objects are false abstractions which 
have no meaning apart from the concrete experience in which 
they function. When the Saihkhya breaks up the concrete 
unity of experience into the two elements of subject and 
object and makes them fictitiously absolute, it cannot account 
for the fact of experience. When purusa is viewed as pure 
consciousness, the permanent light which illuminates all 
objects of knowledge, and prakrti as something opposed to 
consciousness and utterly foreign to it, the latter can never 
become the object of the former. The Saihkhya cannot get 
across the ditch which it has dug between the subject and the 
object. The metaphors of proximity, reflection, and the like, 
are artificial remedies intended to cure imaginary diseases. 
Purusa can never know prakrti, if the two are what the 
samkhya takes them to be. The purusa cannot say in what 
way the changes in its consciousness, said to be the reflections 
of the' modifications of buddhi, are brought about. The 
Saihkhya says, when buddhi is modified, this modification is 
reflected in the consciousness of puru§a. Granting for argu¬ 
ment's sake the validity of this theory of reflection, are we 
not in the grip of psychological subjectivism ? To receive a 
reflection is not the same thing as to perceive a reality that 

I There is some similarity between the Samkhya and the Kantian theories 
of knowledge. The phenomenal world is constituted in both by the co¬ 
operation of the transcendental subjects (puru^as) and objects (pradcfti), Both 
assert the autonomy of the selves in the trans-empiiical world and admit 
the existence of matter in view of the passivity of the subjects which cannot 
produce their own sensations. Both hold that the existence of God cannot 
be proved. In other respects there are vital differences. 
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is not merely mental. What is the relation between the 
external object and the internal idea ? If the two things are 
related causally, what becomes of the radical opposition 
between the two ? Is perception at any time a mere change 
of consciousness ? Is it not always an awareness of an 
object Are we not going beyond the verified experience 
whCT we regard the awareness and the object as two distinct 
realities ? If the purusa and the prakjti are absolutely 
unrelated to each other, then we cannot account for a conscious 
occurrence or even a material process. This is evidently a 
redudio ad absurdum. Bitt the Saihlchya hides from itself 
the unsatisfactoriness of its position by a number of metaphors 
and inconsistencies. When subject and object approach one 
another, there is said to be a mutual reflection of qualities 
and transfer of properties. Unless the subject and the object 
are akin to each other, how can the one reflect the other ? 
How can buddhi, which is non-intelligent, reflect purusa ? 
How can the formless puru§a which is the constant seer be 
reflected in buddhi which is changing ? The two cannot, 
therefore, be absolutely opposed in nature. The last sutra 
of the Vibhutipada of the Yoga SiUra states that when buddhi 
becomes as pure as purusa, freedom is attained.^ A purified 
buddhi does not bind the purusa; and, before the abolition 
of buddhi, we have the reflection of puru§a in the purified 
buddhi. Buddhi makes possible complete knowledge of 
piuu§a and prakfti and their distinction. So long as buddhi 
is tinged with sdfish aims and particular purposes the truth 
caimot be known by us. 

The Saihkhya theory does not account for the fact of 
knowledge which is a subject-object relation. It admits 
'that the object depends on the subject to be known, and the 
subj^t requires an object to know. In other words, there 
is no knowledge without the synthesis of the two. The 
subject cannot know itself fuUy until it knows the object 
fully. It cannot know the object until the latter is mani¬ 
fested by the subject. Is not the relation between the two 
essential ? The two cannot be external to each other. The 
appearance of externality arises on account of our going 
beyond the fact of experience to account for it. 

< Sattvapurufayol^ fiuddhisamye kaivalyam. 
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The principle of consciousness is never perceived in itself. 
It is inferred from knowledge. It is said to be pure awareness. 
The universal element of knowledge is abstracted and set 
down as the puru^ or the consciousness which has no form, 
no quality, no movement. It is called the pure subject. The 
contents of consciousness which are ever fluctuating are 
traced to the object world, which is regarded as a funda¬ 
mental unity whose character is variableness. All objects 
are material, including sense-data and mental states which 
are limited in their nature. They come and go and are 
copies of outer things, though made of subtler sttiff. Though 
the modifications of buddhi belong to the same group as 
the things of the world, the puru|a illuminates the former, 
since buddhi is of a far subtler nature and possesses the 
quality of sattva in a preponderant degree. Buddhi is better 
adapted for the reflection of the light of pm\i$a than the other 
products of prakfti.* So far as knowledge is concerned, we 
get to know other things through the modifications of buddhi 
or mind-stuff. Each act of knowledge is broken up into the 
principle of consciousness, which illumines it, and a modifica¬ 
tion of buddhi which is in itself non-conscious, though it 
becomes a content of consciousness the moment it is illumined 
by the puru§a. The movements of buddhi are in themselves 
unconscious, but through their connection with purusa they 
are interpreted as the coherent experiences of an individual. 
Since experience has in it two elements, one constant and the 
other variable, we cannot isolate the two and argue that the 
two exist separately and happen to come together in expe¬ 
rience. To assume that the subject and the object of know¬ 
ledge are complete in themselves is to rend the seamless 
garment of truth by setting up its different elements against 
the whole to which they essentially belong. If puru§a is self 
and prakrti selfless, then they are, by definition, reciprocally 

I In gross matter, mass and energy answering to tamas and rajas are 
the dominant features. In buddhi, tamas is at its lowest and sattva at its 
highest, and so it has the power of translucence. If buddhi had only sattva 
and rajas elements, it would give rise to a simultaneous revelation of aU 
objects. It does not do so because of the element of tamas in it. The 
light of consciousness is reflected wherever tamas is removed. In a sense 
buddhi hides within it all knowledge potentially. What becomes actual 
depends on the lifting of the veil of darkness. 

VOL. II. 20 
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exclusive, and there can be no communion between them; 
and rightly the Samkhya views the relation between the two 
as a mechanical one. A mechanical relation implies that the 
object and the object of consciousness are not only numerically 
difEerent, but are also, per se, wholly independent of and 
s^arate from each other. The mechanical modifications of 
buddhi become illuminated, as if by magic, with the light of 
consciousness. We have not here any explanation of conscious 
knowledge. I The rise of consciousness on the occasion of a 
mechanical modification is a baffling mystery. • But the 
problem is of our own creation. We first of all assxune the 
existence of a pure subject and a pure object, which lie wholly 
without the range of experience, and then struggle to bring 
them together into experience. A truer philosophy tells us 
that subject and object are distinguished within consciousness 
or knowledge, and not simply outside of it. Subject and 
object do not happen to come together, but are really 
inseparable from each other. If experience is allowed to speak 
for itself, it will tell us that subject and object are presented 
as one. Knowledge becomes intelligible when we recognise 
that the fundamental relation in all conscious experience is a 
relation of members which are in an organic unity, which 
exist as terms in a living process, in and through each other, 
or in and through a universal which transcends them both, 
though it does not exclude them. The fundamental fact of 
a rmiversal consciousness is the presupposition of all knowledge. 
The Saihkhya purusa should be really this one universal self, 
though it is regarded as many on account of the confusion 
between the psychological and the metaphysical self. Of course, 
every jiva has the imiversal self operating in it. In one sense, 
our knowledge is the manifestation of a universal principle ; 
while, from another point of view, it is dependent on a sensible 
process, which must be stimulated from without by its appro¬ 
priate objects. Intelligence is the same in all in whom it is 

* Cp. " That the non-intelligent ahaihk&ra should manifest the self- 
luminous self has no more sense than to say that a spent coal manifests 
the sun." 

SSatSAg^ra hr&dityam ahaihk&ro ja^ 3 .tmakal^ 

Svayaihjyoti^am fitmanam vyanaktiti na yuktimad. 

YSmunScftrya: Atmasiddhi, quoted in R.B.. ii. i. i). 
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developed, and is ever 3 ^here struggling to free itself from 
individual limitations and regards things, not from the point 
of view of a particular organism, but from that of a pure 
subject. While in one sense our knowledge is our own, in 
another it is independent of us who possess it. 


XVI 

Ethics 

The Samkhya starts with the idea of the universality of 
suffering,* which is of three kinds: adhyatmika, i.e. arising 
from the psychophysical nature of man; adhibhautika, 
i.e. arising from the external world; and the adhidaivika, 
i.e. arising from the supernatural agencies. The pain caused 
by the disorders of the body or mental unrest is of the first 
kind; the second t 3 T)e is due to men, beasts and birds; 
while the third owes its existence to the influence of planets 
and the elemental agencies.* Every individual strives to 
alleviate and if possible get rid of pain. But pain cannot be 
rooted out by the remedies prescribed by the science of 
medicine or the scriptures.3 Liberation is not attainable by 
the observance of Vedic rites. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
the Samkhya urges that the Vedic rites involve a violation 
of the great moral principles. The law of ahimsa is set aside 
when we kill an animal for the Agnistoma sacrifice. Killing 
is productive of sin, even though it be in a sacrifice. Besides, 
the kind of heaven we get to by the performance of the 
sacrifice is a temporary one. Life in heaven (svarga) is not 
exempt from the influence of the three gunas. By the 
practice of virtue and the performance of sacrifices we simply 
postpone the evil but do not get rid of it. We cannot escape 
from evils by death, since the same fate pursues us life after 
life. If the miseries are natural to the soul, there is no help 
for us ; if they are only accidental and arise from something 
else, we can escape siiffering by separating ourselves from the 
source of suffering. 

Bondage belongs to prakrti and is attributed to puru$a. 

» S.P.S., vi. 6-8; Y.S., ii. 15. » Taitvakaumttdt, 1. 

i S.K., 2. 
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“ Although bondage in the form of the cognition of pain, 
and discrimination and non-discrimination in the form of 
functions bdong to the dtta or the inner organ, still pum?a* *• s 
enjoyment or suffering consists in the mere reflection of pain 
in him.’’,* Puru§a’s bondage is a fiction,* due to its proximity 
to citta. It is therefore said to be adventitious (aupadhika). 
If puru^’s connection with pain were real, it could not be 
cut off. Vijnwabhik$u quotes a verse from the Kurma 
Pura^ 3 to the effect: “ Were the self by nature impure, 
unclean, mutable, verily release would not be possible for it 
even by hundreds of rebirths.” 4 Bondage is not due to 
time or space, embodiment or karma, s All these belong to 
the not-self. The property of one thing cannot produce 
change in another, for then all would enjoy pleasure or suffer 
pain.^ Bondage arises through the conjunction of prakfti 
with puru§a, which is by nature eternal and pure, enlightened 
and unconfined. 7 Nor is the mere presence of prakrti the 
cause of experience, since on such a view the released soul 
might have experience; but its cause is ” the object of 
experience, which does not exist in the state of release.” * 
Non-discrimination (aviveka) is the cause of bondage (bandha- 
hetu). This aviveka belongs to buddhi, though it has the 
puru$a for its object. It follows that our misery will terminate 
only when our aviveka ends. Knowledge and ignorance are 
the sole determinants of release and bondage.9 

Purusa is eternally free. It does not desire or hate, 
govern or obey, impel or restrain. The moral life is vested 
in the subtle body which accompanies the purusa from birth 
to birth ; pain is the essence of bodily existence.*® When the 

* S.P.B., i. 58. .• VaAm^tram. S.P.S., Vftti, i. 58. 

i ii. 2. 12. 

4 Yady fitmS malino ’svaccho vik8rl sySt svabhavata^ 

Na hi tasya bhaven muktir janmantara§atair api. (S.P.B., i. 7.) 

W^re pain natural to purusa, there would be no point in the injunction 
to gel.rid of it (S.P.S., i. 8-11}. 

s S.P.S., i. 12-16. * S.P.S., Vftti, i. 17. 

7 i. 19. * S.P.S., Vftti, vi. 44. 

9 S.P.S., ii. 7. Aniruddha quotes a verse in his S.P.S., Vftti, to the 
effect: " There is no bondage in the nature of things (vastusthitya), nor 
does release follow from its non-existence. Both these constituted by error 
have no real existence " (i. 7). 

*• S.K.. 55. 
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sotil is left' alone, it is said to be ptiiified. The supreme good, 
which the jiva aims at and strives for, is to realise the per¬ 
fection of the puru§a. All ethical activity is for the fuUer 
realisation of the puru§a in us. The circuit of saihsara is one 
of confdct and change, made up of parts that are indifEerent 
and external to each other. The jiva, in its endl ess revolu¬ 
tions, is ever seeking and ever failing to attain to unity with 
itself, i.e. attain to the statiis of puru§a, which is eternally 
one with itself and complete in itself, having no necessary 
relation with an 3 rthing external to it. Every jiva has in it 
the higher puru§a, and to realise its true nature has no need 
to go out of itself, but only to become conscious of its real 
nature. The ethical process is not the development of some¬ 
thing new, but a re-discovery of what we have forgotten. 
Release is a return into one's true self and deliverance from 
a yoke to which the jiva has subjected itself. It is the 
removal of an illusion which hides our true nature from our 
eyes. The knowledge that “ I am not ” (nasmi), that “ naught 
is mine " (na me), and that “ the ego exists not" (naham), 
leads to release.* 

While freedom is brought about by knowledge, this know¬ 
ledge is not merely theoretical. It is what results from the 
practice of virtue, yoga, etc.* While bondage is traced to 
wrong knowledge (viparyaya), this wrong knowledge includes 
not only avidya, or unreal cognition, but also asmita, or 
egoism, raga or desire, dve§a or hatred, and abhiniveia or 
fear.3 These are brought about by a^akti, or incapacity, 
which is of twenty-eight kinds, of wWch eleven belong to the 
senses and seventeen to buddhi.4 Unselfish activity is an 
indirect means to salvation.? By itself it does not lead us to 
freedom. It may yield birth in the divine regions, which is 
not to be confused with mok§a.® Vairagya, which follows the 
rise of discriminative knowledge, is different from that which 
precedes it. 7 Through vairagya, or unattachment, absorption 
into prakfti takes place.® This dissolution into prakiti is not 

* S.K., 64. ’ S.P.B., iii. 77 and 78. 

j S.P.S. and S.P.B.,iii. 37. ♦ S.P.S.. iii. 38: S.K., 49. 

5i. 82, 85. « S.P.S.. iii. 52 - 53 - 

7 Four kinds of vairagya are distinguished in Tattvahaumudi, 23. 

» Vair5g3rat prakjtilayatj (S.K., 45; S.P.S., iii. 54). 
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ultimate freedom; for the souls thus absorbed in Jirakiti 
reappear as I&varas, or Lords, since their error is not consumed 
by knowledge. ** He who in a previous creation was absorbed 
into the cause (prakrti) becomes in another creation the 
adipuru§a, having the character of I^vara, or Lord, all-knowing 
and all-doing.” * Ethical virtues help us to realise the deeper 
consciousness, while vices involve a darkening of this con¬ 
sciousness. By indulging in vices the soul immerses itsdf 
more and more completely in the material body. 

The method of yoga occupies a prominent place in the 
Sathkhya Sutra, though not in the Karika. We can obtain 
discriminative knowledge only whezi our emotional stirrings 
are subdued and intellectual activities are controlled. When 
the senses are regulated and the mind acquires calm, buddhi 
becomes transparent, and reflects the pure light of purusa. 
While buddhi is in its intrinsic nature sattvika, on account 
of its acquired impulses and tendencies (vasanas), it has 
lax>sed from its irmate purity. By dhyana (meditation), the 
taints of citta caused by the external objects are removed.* 
When the citta regains its pristine condition and rids itself 
of its desires, the objects no longer excite love or hatred. 
We have to gain spiritual calm and composure, when the 
objects do not excite our egoistic interests but reveal their 
true nature. Since this absolute detachment is beyond the 
reach of ordinary men, they attempt to develop the impersonal 
outlook by resorting to art. Works of art offer a temporary 
release from the natural world. 

The doctrine of the gunas 3 has great ethical significance. 
The beings of the world are classified according to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the different gunas in them. In the devas 
the sattva element predominates, while the rajas and the 
tamas are reduced. In man the tamas element is reduced to 

* S.P.B., iii. 56. Different kinds of bondage are distinguished by 
VScaspati as natural (prakftika}, incidental (vaikrtika), and personal 
(dak^inaka). While the nrst look upon prakrti as the absolute spirit, the 
second look upon the products of prakrti as the absolute spirit. The third 
neglect the true nature of spirit in wordly activities indulged in for the gain¬ 
ing of personal ends (i^tapdrta) {Tattvakautmtdf, 44; TattvasamOsa, p. 19). 

* S.P.S,, iii. 30; S.P.B.,iii. 30. 

s While in the Saihkhya the gupas are purely non-lntelligent, in the 
Vedanta they reflect the character of intelligence. 
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a less extent than in the devas. In the animal world tiie 
sattva is reduced considerably. In the vegetable kingdom 
tamas is more predominant than in the others. The upward 
ascent consists in the gradual increase of the sattva element 
and diminution of the tamas, since pain is a particular 
modification of the quality of rajas.* Strictly speaking, the 
gunas mingle, combine and strive in every fibre of our being. 
Their relative strength determines our mental character. 
We have men of elevated spirituality, passionate force and 
depressing apathy. Tamas, if predominant, brings in inertia, 
ignorance, weakness, incapacity, want of faith and disin¬ 
clination to act. It produces the coarse, dull, ignorant type 
of human nature. The individuals in whom the rajas is 
predominant are intrepid, restless and active. Sattva develops 
the critical, balanced, thoughtful nature. While the three 
gui^as are present in different proportions in all men, the 
seer, the saint and the sage have sattva highly developed in 
them; the warrior, the statesman and the forceful man of 
action have rajas highly developed in them. Again, though 
the gunas affect every part of our natural being, relatively 
speaking, the three gunas have their strongest hold in the 
three different members of it, namely, mind, life and body. 
The Sainkhya recognises no merit in sacrifices. It does not 
exclude the Sudras from higher studies. The teacher is not 
necessarily a Brahmin, but he who has freed himself. The 
winning of a good teacher depends on our previous conduct. 


XVII 

Release 

Salvation in the Sainkhya system is only phenomenal, 
since bondage does not belong to puru§a. Bondage and 
release refer to the conjunction and the disjunction of puru^ 
and prakrti resulting from non-discrimination and discrimina¬ 
tion.* Prakrti does not bind the puru?a but itself in various 
shapes.3 Puru§a is entirely free from the oppositions of merit 
and demerit.4 While bondage is the activity of prakfti 

1 Du^kbaih raja^^pari^amaviSe^a^. * S.P.S., iii. 72. 

J S.K., 62. 4 S.P.S., iii. 64 ; Y.S., ii. 22. 
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iawdocds one not possessing discrinunation, r^ease is its 
inactivity towards one possessing discrimination.* When 
prakrii is active, it catches the reflection of puru^ and casts 
its shadow on the puru$a. Yet the change appearing in 
puro$a is unreal and fictitious.* The union of puru$a with 
the subtle body is the cause of samsara, and salvation is 
attained through the breaking of the union by means of the 
knowledge of the distinction between purusa and prakrii. 
When prakrti withdraws itself from purusa, the latter realises 
the absurdity of attributing the adventures of prakjrti to 
itself. Puru$a remains in eternal isolation and prakrti relapses 
into inactivity. So long as there are objects concealing the 
real natue of the soul, liberation cannot be attained. WTaen 
prakrti ceases to act, the modifications of buddhi cease, and 
the puru^ assumes its natural form.s “ The cessation of the 
creation by the pradhana in regard to the released one is 
nothing but this, viz. the non-production of the cause of the 
experience thereof, i.e. the particular transformation of one’s 
own up3dhi called birth.” 4 When freed, the puru§a keeps 
no company, looks to nothing without itself, and entertains 
no alien thoughts.5 It is no longer at the mercy of prakrti 
or its products, but stands as a star apart, undisturbed by 
the earthly cares. There is in reality no distinction between 
the bound and the released, for freedom consists in the removal 
of obstacles which hinder the full manifestation of the glory 
of puru§a.® In samadhi or ecstatic consciousness, susupti or 
dreamless sleep and release, the puru§a rests in its own form 
of Brahman (brahmarupata) through the dissolution of the 
modifications of buddhi. 7 In dreamless sleep and ecstatic 
consciousness the traces of past experiences are present, 
while they are absent in release.* The discriminative know¬ 
ledge itsdf disappears when release is attained, for it is like 
a medicine which pinrges itself out as well as the disease. 
While deliverance is an escape from suffering, it is not an 
escape from all existence. The Samkhya has firm faith in 

<S.K.,6i. » S.P.S., ii., 8. Cp. alsoS.P.B.,i. 164. sS.P.S., ii.34; Y.S.,ii. 3. 

* Muktam prati piadhSnasr^ty^paramo yat tadbhogaheto^ svopidhi 
parioSmavi£e$asya janmfikhyasyanutpadanam (S.P.B., vi. 44). 

5 Frakrtiviyogo mok$s^: Haribhadra. 

* S.P.S., vi, ao. 7 Y.S., i. 4. 


» S.P.S., V, 117, 
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the continoance of puru$a, and so cannot be regarded as 
pessimistic. When the play of pralqti ceases, its develops 
meats ivill lapse into the undeveloped. The puru^ vdll be 
seers with nothing to look at, mirrors with nothing to reflect, 
and will subsist in lasting freedom from pralqti and its defile¬ 
ments as pure intelligences in the timelefes void. On release, 
“ the puru§a, unmoved and self-collected, as a spectator 
contemplates prakrti which has ceased to produce.” * The 
Saihkhya ideal of freedom is not to be confused with the 
Buddhist goal of voidness or extinction of self,® or the Advaita 
absorption into Brahman,3 or the Yogic acquisition of super¬ 
natural powers.4 Nor is mukti the manifestation of bliss 
(ananda), since puru^a is free from all attributes. 5 The 
scriptural passages which speak of bliss mean to convey 
that the state of release is one of freedom from pain.^ So 
long as the purusa has attributes, it is not free.7 

When discrimination arises, prakrti does not forthwith 
free the puru§a, for, on account of the momentum of past 
habits, its work continues for some little time ; only the 
body is no more an obstacle to it. By virtue of the force of 
prarabdhakarma, the body continues, though no fresh karma 
is accumulated. Though the jivanmukta has no aviveka, yet 
his past samskaras compel him to possess a body.9 Release 
from bondage and continuance of body are compatible with 
each other, since they are determined by different causes. 
At death the jivanmukta attains complete liberation, or dis¬ 
embodied isolation (videhakaivalya).*'* The jivanmuktas teach 
us about the nature of freedom and the means of attaining it.** 

If the play of prakjti ceases, the purusa is no more the 
spectator, since there is nothing to see; yet it is said that 
the freed soul has knowledge of the whole imiverse.*® We do 
not know whether the released souls hold social intercourse 
among themselves. The goal seems to be an extinction of 
individuality, and not an enhancement of personality. The 

* See also S.K., 65. • S.P.S., v. 77-79. » S.P.S.. v. 81. 

♦ S.P.S., V. 82. $ V. 74. * V. 67. 

7 The Saihkhya view of freedom is not unlike Aristotle's view of 
blessedness as eternal thinking free from all activity. 

« S.K., 67. 

I" Ch£n. Up., viii. I2. i. 

*» S.P.S., Vjtti, vi. 59. 


9 S.P.S., iii. 82-83. 
“ iii. 79. 
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highest state of isolation from jn:ak|ti and other souls is one 
of passivity, which no breath of emotion or stir of action 
(hsturbs. It is likely to be confused with a state of uncon¬ 
scious existence. Pra^astapada objects to the 3aihkhya 
theory of freedom, on the ground that prakrti, which is by 
its very nature active, cannot rest idle. If prakrti is unin¬ 
telligent, diow can it know whether the puru§a has perceived 
the truth or not ? * If, according to the Saihkhya, there is 
only disappearance and not destruction of things, there is no 
possibility of a complete destruction of ignorance, passion, 
etc.; in other words, there is every chance that they may 
burst out again in the released soul.* 


XVIII 

Future Life 

The Saihkhya guarantees the endless existence of the soul 
in both directions. If the soul does not exist from all eternity, 
then there is no reason why it should exist to all eternity. 
The soul is not, therefore, created. The more we recognise 
the eternity of souls the less need do we find for a creator 
God.3 According to the Saihkhya, the failure to discriminate 
between purusa and prakrti is the cause of saihsara. This 
non-discrimination leaves an impression on the internal organ 
which produces in the next birth the same fatal defect. The 
lihgadeha, or subtle body, which migrates from one gross 
body to another in successive births, is composed of buddhi, 
ahamkaxa and manas, the five organs of perception and the 
five of action, the five tanmatras as well as the rudiments of 
the gross elements, which serve as the seed whence the 
physical body grows. These subtle portions of the gross 

> ' In fact, we find that even when it has duly brought about a certain 
perception of sound, for instance, it still goes on functioning towards the 
same perception; and in the same way, even after it will have brought 
about discriminative Imowledge, it would go on with its functioning towards 
the same end, as its active nature will not have been set aside (by the said 
Imowledge) " (P.P., p. 7). 

• Udayana's Paniuddhi, ii. a. 13 ; Sdstradtpihd, pp. 3 3 fi. 

s Some thinkers like McTaggart argue for a non-omnipotent and non- 
cieative God. 
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elements axe as necessary to the psychic apparatus as the 
canvas to a picture.* This subtle body, incorporeal in char¬ 
acter, receives the impressions made by deeds performed in 
the course of its various migrations. The form of the new 
embodimait is determined by it. It is the real seat of pleasure 
and pain.* The linga, though distinct from purusa, consti¬ 
tutes the character and essential being of the person. In it 
are contained the samskaras or predispositions. The lihga is 
compared to an actor who plays various parts. It has this 
power, because it shares in the property of all-pervadingness 
which belongs to prakrti. The coniunction of puru§a with 
the lihga is the cause, as well as the symptom, of misery, and 
persists until the attainment of true insight. While the 
subtle bodies are continuant, those produced from father 
and mother perish at death.s The union of the linga with 
the gross body constitutes birth, and its separation from it 
death. Except in the case of those who have attained 
freedom, the existence and rebirth of linga last for a whole 
world-period, at the end of which come quiescence and equi¬ 
librium. But, when creation is renewed, it starts out again 
on its career. 

The investiture in successive frames is determined by the 
dispositions (bhavas), which are the results of acts which are 
impossible without bodies subtle and gross.^ This mutual 
dependence, like that of seed and sprout, is beginningless, and 
need not be regarded as a defect.s The evolution of buddhi, 

> S.K., 41. We cannot therefore say that mere bnddhi, ahaihkara, 
manas will do, since these require the support of a subtle body. Some 
construe this passage as demanding the existence of a gross body, but this 
interpretation is not satisfactory in view of the obvious fact that, during 
the transition from one life to another the subtle body subsists without the 
gross. Vijfiauabbik^u suggests that there is a third kind of body called 
adhi^thSnaSarira formed of a hner form of the gross elements and serving 
as the receptacle of the subtle body (S.P.B.. iii. 12). 

» S.P.S., iii. 8. J S.K., 39. 

4 S.K., 52. While Vacaspati and N^rayapa interpret the relation of 
lihga and bhava as one of experiencing and the objects experienced, 
Vijhanabhik^u takes it to refer to the relation of intellect audits conditions 

s Thus there are three kinds of creation: corporeal creation (bhautika- 
sarga), consisting of souls with gross bodies, comprising eight orders of 
superior beings and five of inferior, which, together with the human kind, 
which forms a class apart, constitute the fourteen orders of being distributed 
in the three worlds, the creation of the subtle bodies (tanmStrasarga), and 
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attachkaxa, the subtfe body and the. gross body, is a physic^ 
process, and the result is also a ph}^ical one, though some of 
these products are of so fine a structure that they cannot 
be perceived by the ordinary senses. The physical organisa- 
tion becomes a living being, a god, man or animal, when it is 
connected with a purusa. 

Dharma and adharma are the products of prakfti and 
attributes of the inner organ,* which help the formation of 
particular bodies and senses suited to the living bemgs, 
according to their place in the scale of development. The 
law of karma operates through the bhavas or dispositions of 
buddhi.> Each soul is relative to its organism, and, according 
to its merit, can pass through all the grades of being from 
the lowest to the highest,3 which are fourteen in number. 
We may get a bodily organism where our life is confined to 
the obscure sensations, and instincts of the animal or the 
unconscious movements of the plants. The plant world is 
also a field of experience.^ All these products of prakyti can 
only stunt, but not kill, the puru§a within. 


XIX 

Is Samkhya Atheistic ? 

We have seen how the elements of the Samkhya were 
subordinated in the Upani§ads and the BhagavadgUa to an 
idealistic theism. While the Epic philosophy borrowed the 
cosmogony and the theory of the absolute passivity of purusa 
from the Samkhya, it did not regard puru$a and prakrti as 
self-sufficient resilities, but represented them as modes of 
one ultimate Brahman. In its classical form, however, the 
Samkhya does not uphold thebm. In its indifference to the 
supremacy of an absolute spirit, as well as in its doctrine 

intellectualcreation (pratyayasarga or bh&vasarga), consisting of the affections 
of intellect, its sentiments sad faculties classihed into four groups according 
as they obstruct, disable, satisfy and perfect the understanding (S.K., 53; 
S.P.S., iii. 46}. 

> S.P.S., V. 25: S.K., 43. 

* S.K., 40,43, 55 ; B.G., vii. i« ; x. 4. 5. For the three kinds of bodies, 
see S.P.S., V. 124. 

1 S.K., 44. 


4 S.P.S., V. 12. 
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of the relation of avidyS, and the soul's entanglement in 
saihslUra, the S&ihkhya reminds us of Buddhism. It may well 
be that the attempt of the SSihkhya in its systematic form was 
to declare that a strict adoption of the rationalistic method 
did not lead us to the repudiation of the reality of sdves. 

The difficulties of creation are noticed. AH actions are 
motived by self-interest or benevolence. God, who has all 
his interests fulfilled, can have no more selfish interests. If 
God is affected by selfish motives or desires, then he is not 
free; if he is free, then he would not involve himself in the 
act of creation.* To say that God is neither free nor fettered 
is to remove all basis for argument. The creation of the 
world cannot be regarded as an act of kindness, since the 
souls, prior to creation, have no pain from which they require 
to be released. If God were moved by goodwill, he would 
have created only happy creatures. If it is said that differ¬ 
ences of conduct require God to deal with men in accordance 
with these differences, the answer is that the law of karma 
is the operative principle and the aid of God is unnecessary.* 
Again, material things cannot issue from an inunateiial 
spirit. The eternal existence of the purusas is inconsistent 
with the infinity and creatorship of God. Theism seems to 
weaken behef in immortality, for if we have a creator of 
so\ils, then souls have a beginning and need not be immortal. 
The Saihkhya, which is anxious to abide within the strict 
limits of knowledge, holds that the reality of God cannot be 
established by logical proofs.3 There is no sensible evidence 
or inferential knowledge or scriptural testimony of ISvara. 
The Samkhya is not atheistic in the sense that it establishes 
that there is no God. It only ^ows that there is no reason 
for supposing there is one.* The passages which are apparently 
theistic in the scriptures are really eulogies of freed souls.5 
The old gods of the Vedic h 5 mns manage to live under 
the aegis of the rationalistic Samkhya. They are, however,, 
not eternal in nature. The Saihkhya accepts the theory of a 

» S.P.S., i. 93-94. * S.P.S., V. j. See Tattvakaumudl, 57. 

s S.P.S., V. 12. Cp. Darwin: " The mystery of the beginning of all 
things is insoluble by us, and I for one must be content to remain an 
agnostic” {Life and Letters of Charles Darwin). 

4 It does not say l£vaT£bh£vat, but only " ISvarisiddheli.” 

I S.P.S., i. 95 ; iii. 54-6. 
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Vyavasth&paka Uvara, who, at the time of creation, arranges 
the successive developments of prak]rti. Siva, Vif^iu, etc., 
are regarded as phenomenal.* The Saiiikhya admits the 
exi^taice of an emergent livara previously absorbed in 
prakirti.* The souls, who, through the practice of unattach¬ 
ment to ipahat, etc., become absorbed in prakrti, are said to 
be all-knowers and all-doers.3 These are the characteristics 
we generally attribute to God, but, as the Saihkhya holds 
that prakrti is always under the rule of another,4 these gods 
are not independent. 

The unconscious but immanent teleology of prakfti, which 
reminds us of Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-established harmony, 
is a crux in the Samkhya philosophy. How does it happen 
that the evolution of prakyti is adapted to the needs of spirits ? 
Prakfti without puru§a is helpless, nor can purusa gain freedom 
without the aid of prakii;!. It is difficult to regard the two 
as entirely distinct. The analogy of the lame and the blind 
is unsound, since both are conscious and can take counsel 
together. But prakfti is not conscious. 5 Again, in the end 
only the puru§a is said to be liberated and not prakrti. The 
metaphor of the magnet and the piece of iron is unavailing, 
since the permanence of the proximity of the purusa to prakrti 
would involve an unceasing evolution. “ The pradhana being 
non-intelligent and the puru§a indifferent, and there being no 
third principle to connect them, there can be no connection 
of the two.”® The simile of the actress, who desists from 
the dance after exhibiting herself to the spectators, does not 
seem to be rightly conceived. Purusa falls by error into a 
confusion with prakrti, and the remedy seems to be to make 
the confusion worse confounded. The evil is said to be 
removed by a full enjoyment thereof. The puru§a is liberated 
when it gets disgusted with prakrti’s doings. 

The later thinkers found it impossible to account for this 
harmony between the needs of purusa and the acts of prakrti, 
and so attribute the function of guiding the development of 


» S.P.S., iiL 57. 

* Prakitillnasya janye£varasya siddhib (S.P.B., iii. 57). 
S Sarvavit, sarvakartS, (S.P.S., iii. 56). 

♦ S.P.S. Vjtti and S.P.B., iU. 55, and Y.S., iv. 3. 

s S.B., ii. *. 7. ‘ S.B., ii. 2. 7. 
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prakfti, by removing the barriers, to God.* They thus improve 
on the original plan of the system. The SaiibJdiya requires 
a comprehensive life, which allots to different puru^as their 
respective organisations. VScaspati holds that the evolution 
of prakrti is directed by an omniscient spirit. Vijhanabhik^u 
thinks that Kapila’s denial of ISvara is a regulative principle, 
which he insisted on to induce men to withdraw themselves 
from the excessive contemplation of an eternal god, which 
would impede the rise of true discriminative knowledge. He 
also regards atheism as an unnecessarily extravagant claim 
(praudhivada) to show that the system does not stand in need 
of a theistic hypothesis. He sometimes explains the atheism 
of the SMikhya as a concession to popular views,* and suggests 
also very naively that it is propounded with the set object 
of misleading men and preventing them from attaining 
true knowledge.3 He attempts to explain away the SSihkhya 
attitude to God. In several places 4 Vijhanabhik^u tries to 
reconcile the Saifakhya views with those of the Vedanta. 5 
He admits the reality of a universal purusa. " He, the 
supreme, i.e. the generic universal, collective puru§a, possesses 
the power of knowing all and doing all, being like the lode- 
stone, the mover to activity by means of mere proximity.” * 
The Sariikhya, however, overlooks the fundamental problem 
of metaphysics by not being sufficiently thorough. It has had 
a misleading idea that the inquiry was irrelevant for its 
purpose. 


XX 

General Estimate 

The student of the history of philosophic thought finds a 
constant recurrence of the fundamental problems, however 

> Vacaspati, VijfLSiiabluk^vi and Kage£a. Cp. Vacaspati: " I^varasyapi 
dharm 3 .dhi$thaiiartibam pratibandhapanaya eva vyapara^." Tattvavaiiaradt, 
iv. 3. 

* AbhyupagamavSda (S.P.B., Introduction). 

1 Pilpindih jfianapratibandharthani, 

4 S.P.B., i. 122: V. 61, 65; vi. 32, 66. 

5 Prakrti, the material cause of the world, is said to be undivided (avi- 
bhakta) from Brahman, which is different from the souls (S.P.B., i. 69; iii. 66). 

* Sa hi para^ puru9asamdn}ram sarvajfi&naiiaktimat sarvakarirtafaMimac 
ca (S.P.B., iii. 57). See also S.P.B., v. 12. 
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varied their statements and however widely separated in 
time and place their authors may be. The problems do not 
alter, nor even the answers, so much in them^ves as in their 
application. When the scientific theory of evolution discovers 
an orderly process of development from the crudest germ of 
life to the fullest flower of man, it is not the hypothesis that 
is new, lor that is as old as the Upanisads in India or Anaxi¬ 
mander, Heraclitus and Empedocles in Greece; but what is 
new is the experimental study of details and verification of 
the theory by modem science. The Sfiihkhya theory, which 
ofters some satisfaction to a need which the mind of man 
experiences, is a philosophical conception arrived at more 
imder the moulding influence of metaphysical tendencies than 
under the scientific impulse of the observation of objective 
existence. But the philosophical view of the Saihkhya, with 
its dualism of pumsa and prakjti and a plurality of infinite 
puru$as, each unlimited and yet not interfering with the 
unlimitedness of the others, though existing out of and inde¬ 
pendent of them, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution 
of the main problem of philosophy. The dualistic realism is 
the result of a false metaphysics. It will be well for us to 
understand at the outset that the pum$a and the prak|ii are 
not facts of experience, but abstractions set up beyond 
experience to accoimt for it. 

The fundamental truth intended by the Saihkhya theory 
of puni§a is that consciousness is not a form of energy like 
motion, heat and electricity. The most advanced science has 
only established a relation in which certain nervous pro¬ 
cesses are co-ordinated with certain conscious occmrences. 
While we cannot derive consciousness from material existence, 
the former, in its empirical form, is always mediated by the 
latter. To overlook this essential relation is a mistake. The 
puru$a is said to be something over and above the continuum 
of mental states. Such a puru$a is never experienced and 
does not enter into the view of an empirical metaphysics. 
If we separate from puru§a everything that is material, remove 
from it every attribute of empirical objects, we lose hold of 
everything by which we could positively characterise it. The 
puru$a is defined negatively as eternal and indivisible, " with¬ 
out variableness or shadow of turning," as resting ever in its 
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own pure self-idefitity. It is deprived even of ideal aotivityV 
and it becomes just the possibility of a pure consciousness. 
It is postulated as an element in our personality to illumine 
the mental processes, which are the outcome of the physical 
organisation. It does not figure among the dranuUis persona 
of the play it witnesses. The spirit which the art of prakili 
serves is never on the stage, though it is said to be an impli¬ 
cation of all experience. What we observe is the jiva, which 
is not pure purusa, but puru§a qualified by prakrti. Every 
soul known to us is an embodied soul. We are breaking up 
the unity of the jIva when we regard it as a juxtaposition of 
a purusa complete in itself, and standing only in accidental 
relations to the things and beings without, which axe simply 
organisations of the products of prakrti. If we are loyal to 
the facts of experience, we shall have to admit that a pure 
self, emptied of all contents, is a fiction of the imagination. 

The Sarhkhya arguments for the existence of the puru$a 
turn out to be proofs for the existence of the empirical indi¬ 
viduals and not transcendental subjects. This fact comes out 
more clearly in the Saihkhya theory of the plurality of puru^as. 
The chief argument for the plurality of puru§as is that, if 
there were only one puru§a, when its buddhi rettums from its 
delusion the cosmic process would cease. But nothing of the 
kind happens. The cosmic play continues for the infinite 
number of bound souls, even when a few are released The 
argument that if the puru§as were not many but only one, 
then all individual souls existing in bodies would have to die 
at the same time and be bom at the same time, assumes 
that birth and death apply to the eternal purusa, which is 
not allowed by the Samkh37a system. We can only infer that 
the embodied souls are many and different, since they do not 
rise or die together. If one man sees a particular object, 
others do not see it at the same time, simply because each 
jiva has its own separate organism and interests.* There 
does not seem to be any need to pass from the man 3 mess of 
empirical souls, which all philosophers admit, to the manyness 
of eternal selves which the Saihkhya upholds. The Saihkhya 
puru§a is altogether distinct from prakrti. We cannot ascribe 
to it any features such as personality or creative force. All 

* S.S.S.S.. xii. ^8-69. 

21 
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definite dfiaracterisation of puru$as is due to confusion. The 
sdf is without attributes or qualities, without parts, imperish¬ 
able, motionless, absolutely inactive and impassive, unaffected 
by pleasure or pain or any other anotion, >A11 change, all 
character belong to prakrti. There does not seem to be any 
basis fo( the attribution of distinctness to purusas. If eadi 
purufa has the same features of consciousness, all-pervading- 
ness, if there is not the slightest difference between one puru§a 
and another, since they are free from all variety, then there 
is nothing to lead us to assume a plurality of puru§as. Multi¬ 
plicity without distinction is impossible. That is why even 
the Samkhya commentators like Gaudapada are inclined to 
the theory of one puru§a.» That there must be an enjoyer 
of things shows that there is an enjoying soul and not a 
passive puru§a. The separate allotments of form, birth, 
death, abode and fortune lead only to the empirical multi¬ 
plicity of jivas. From the different conditions of the three 
modes we caimot infer a radical pluralism, since they are only 
the modifications of prakrti. The Saihkhya view of prakrti 
as moving for the sake of the enjoyment and release of puru$as, 
it is said, requires that there should be many purusas. If 
there were only one puru^a there would be only one buddhi. 
But let us remember that the pure pTiru§a is immortal and 
indifferent and has no longing for an 3 rihing. The play of 
prakrti is not for the sake of the ever-free purusas, but only 
for the sake of the reflected egos. There is no dispute about 
the manyness of the latter. Superintendence and yearning 
for release hold good of selves which suffer from want of 
discrimination. The different arguments prove the plurality 
of actual souls in relation to prakrti and not of the puru^a 
we reach by way of abstraction. Plurality would involve 
limitations, and an absolute immortal, eternal and uncon¬ 
ditioned puru§a cannot be more than one. If the being of 
puru^a were necessary for the play of prakrti, one puru§a will 
do.» Apparently, the Samkhya is compelled to concede the 

* See GauiJapSda on S.K., 11 and 44. 

* Regarding the plurality of all-pervading selves, whose nature is pure 
intelligence devoid of qualities and of unsurpassable excellence, ^ihkara 
says: “ The doctrine that all selves are of the nature of intelligence, and 
that there is no difference between them in the point of proximity (to 
prakrti), eta (and non-activity, or audS^jra. of the selves), implies that if 
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reality of puru$a on account of its exjdanatory value. Every 
conscious state belongs to a conscious individual. We have 
never a feeling but that of the self feding in a certain way. 
But how can we distinguish the self of puru^ from its expe¬ 
riences ? While we cannot describe mental facts without 
assuming a mental subject, we cannot describe them adequatdy 
if we make the subject an empty focus of an immateri^ 
substance or an unchanging principle of universality utterly 
unrelated to the particular facts which it is said to relate. 
To explain the coherence of our conscious experiences by the 
presence of puru§a is to restate the characteristic nature of 
the fact and hypostatise it as a causal prius of its own exist¬ 
ence. Puru$a is not a sort of supernatural hold-all to take in 
aU conscious experiences. Throughout the S^mkhya there is 
a confusion between the puru$a and the jiva. If puru^a is 
eternally unchanging, inactive and isolated, then it cannot 
be the cogniser or the enjoyer subject to error resting on 
superposition.* But these qualities cannot belong to prakrti, 
since they are attributes of intelligent beings. Superposition 
(adhyisa) means the attribution by an intelligent being of 
the qualities of one object to another. So the conception of 
jiva is developed. JIvas exist as individuals, but we cannot 
conclude that purusas have a separate existence of their own 
in another world beyond space and time. Piu:u§a is the 
perfect spirit, not to be confused with the particular human 
spirit. The purusa is certainly in me, this individual me, 
as my very core and substance; and the jiva, or the individual, 
with all his irrational caprices and selfish aims, is but a 
distortion of puru§a. To say that every jiva is striving to 
realise its puru§a means that every jiva is potentially puru§a, 
every man is potentially divine. 

Prakrti is also an abstraction from experience. It is the 
limiting concept on the object side, the name for the unknown 
and hypothetical cause of the object world. If the real is 
the experienced, then prakfti is the unrealisable abstraction 


one self is connected with pleasure and pain, all selves will be so connected " 
(S.B., ii. 3. 50). " It is impossible to maintain that there exist many all- 

pervading selves, since there are no parallel instances " (S.B., ii. 3. 53). The 
selves, if equally omnipresent, would all occupy the same place. 

• S.K., 20-21. 
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of pure object. This character of pralqii is admitted Mdien 
it is denoted by the word “ avyakta,” or the uiunanifested. 
It is mere emptiness, being the formless substrate of things. 
The most general features, of the object world are summed 
up in the conception of pralqrtL Every part of physical and 
mental nature symbolises the tension * between a quality and 
its opposite, giving rise to activity. If change is a passage 
from the potential to the actual, it may be regarded as a 
struggle of the form to realise itself by overcoming the 
obstades to its realisation. The three gupas represent 
the three moments of all being; and prak^i, said to be the 
equilibrium of the three gunas, is but the framework of all 
existence. As Mahadeva says, it is not something which 
underlies the gunas, but is the triad of the gu^.> The gunas 
are the forms (rupa) of prakrti and not its attributes (dharma). 
What is really a conceptual abstraction becomes, when viewed 
empirically, an undifferentiated manifold containing the poten¬ 
tialities of all things. 

The S^khya account of prakrti and the gupas inclines 
one to the view that prakrti and its development are not real 
in the ultimate sense of the term. The three gunas imply 
the necessary conditions of all existence. Every stage of the 
evolution of prakrti involves an ideal or purpose (sattva), a 
striving to realise it (rajas), and a materiality (tamas) wWch 
are not abstractions but definite positive existents, at any 
rate in the opinion of Vijnanabhikfu. Nothing can exist 
without these. They are, according to the Saifakhya, in a 
natural state of conflict. Preikrti possesses contrary capacities. 
It has not oilly the tendency to activity, but also the contrary 
tendency to oppose activity. Tamas is the restraining force. 
As offering resistance to activity, it becomes the basis of 
activity also. The existent. Or that which has the three 
gu^as, represents at best a situation and not reality. To 
look upon sattva, rajas and tamas as subsisting in a state of 
contradiction and, at the same time, as constituaits of the 
object, is possible only if we admit that every object in which 
the gu^as participate is nothing but a conflict, an imreal 

* Vi^amatva. See MaitrSyarH Up., v. a. 

* S.P.S., Vrttis^..i. 6i. See also vi. 39. Cp. GupS eva pralqtiSabda-: 
vScyS na ta tadatiriktS prakrtir asti {Yogavarttika, ii. 18). 
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existent tryilig to transcend itself. In tiie world of prakfU 
there is no individual which is entire and harmonious, for it 
is always a question of one gu^a keeping in subjection the 
others. Even when sattva prevails tamas is there, though 
in bondage to sattva. Evolution is nothing more than the 
domination of the one or the other, or the suppression of the 
one or the other. But suppression is not supersession. No 
one guna can extirpate the others. We cannot conceive of a 
state where sattva, rajas and tamas exist in themselves, 
having overcome the others, or exist in harmony. In prala3^ 
they seem to be in absolute harmony, but it is only seeming; 
for prakrti in pralaya is said to be in a state of tension. It 
has the three gunas; but since they are equally strong, no 
evolution takes place. We have evolution when one of these 
gunas becomes more dominating. Evolution is unceasing so 
long as harmony does not prevail. The Saihkhya philosophy 
does not contemplate a state of perfection, where the three 
gunas will be in harmony. The original state of prakrti 
cannot be said to be a harmony; it is really a suspense, a con¬ 
dition in which prakrti may be said to be neither active nor 
inactive. The incompatibles seem to stand in absolute 
opposition. It is not so much possibility but its limit, the 
impossibility, where possibilities are sharply divided into 
contraries. Prakfti cannot, in any sense, be regarded as a 
unity or a harmony. It is not the concrete universal which 
binds together the different existences, or the bare unity of 
being which characterises them all. It is a state of tension 
of the gunas. Purusa is necessary to introduce some order 
and meaning into the region of prakrti. The influence of 
purufa makes the suspense disappear; one or the other guna 
becomes supreme, holding the others in restraint. There can 
never be a state of perfection. Harmony is an impossibility 
with the gunas. Where there is not a state of perfection, 
change, evolution or involution is bound to appear. The 
world of prakrti is not the real in itself. Its possession of 
the three gu^as brings out its self-contradictory character. 
Since perfection or reality is that in which the opposition of 
the three gu^as is overcome and transcended, and such is not 
the character of prakrti; it is not the real. The very endlessness 
of the process of prakrti marks it off as unreal and relative. 
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The Advaita Vedanta faces this conclusion and regards the 
world of prakrti as may^. 

If we admit the Saihkhya view of prak^ti and its complete 
independence of puru§a, then it will be impossible to account 
for the evolution of prakrti. We do not know how latent 
potentialities become fruitful without any consciousness to 
direct them. As Samkh3ra says, there can be no activity 
where an intelligent principle is not present. " The three 
gu^ of the Samkhyas, when in a state of .equipoise, form 
the pradhana. Beyond ithe pradhana there exists no external 
principle which could either impel the pradhana to activity 
or restrain it from activity. The puru$a is indifierent, neither 
moves to nor restrains from action. As therefore the 
pradhana stands in no relation, it is impossible to see why 
it shotild sometimes modify itself into mahat and sometimes 
not." * " Nor can we say that pradhana transforms itself 
into mahat, etc., even as grass does into milk, for grass requires 
other causes which are present only in a cow and not in a 
bull." * The argument that from limited effects an unlimited 
cause can be inferred does not necessarily prove the reality 
of prakfti composed of the three gunas. The gunas limit one 
another and are therefore effects. If the gu^as are unlimited, 
no inequality can arise, and so no effects can originate. 3 If 
the three gunas in equipoise form pradhana, and if they do 
not stand in the relation of mutuEil superiority or inferiority, 
they will not enter into a relation of mutu^ subserviency, 
since then they would forfeit their absolute independence. 
Since there is no extraneous principle to stir up the gunas 
into an unstable state, activity is impossible. ♦ Unintelligent 
prakUi cannot spontaneously produce effects which serve the 

* S.B., ii. 2. 4. See also S.B., Praina Up., vi. 3. 

* S.B., ii. 2. 5. S R.B., ii. 2. i. 

4 S.B., ii. 2. 8. SSmanuja says : *' If the S&ihkhyas maintain that the 
origination of the world results from a certain relation between principal 
and subordinate entities (ahgadgibhava) which depends on the relative 
inferiority and superiority of the gu^eis according to the difference of the 
abodes of the several gui;^ (S.K., 16), then, as in the pralaya state, the 
three gu^as are in a state of equipoise, none of them being superior or 
inferior to the others, that relation of superiority and subordination cannot 
then exist, and therefore the world cannot originate. If it be maintaing^^ 
that, even in the pralaya state, there is a certain inequality, it would follow 
therefrom that creation is eternal" (R.B., ii. 2, 6). 
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purposes of puru^. Intelligence cannot be attributed to 
prakfti, for that would be to contradict the central feature 
of the Saihkhya.1 The scriptures do not tell us of a prakrti 
undirected by intelligence as the cause of world evolution. 
The SSihkhya theory admits the presence of design in the 
evolution, for the final cause of the activity of prakrti is to 
enable the puru^as to gain their freedom. Both the efficient 
and the final causation attributed to prakrti is inconceivable 
on the h57pothesis of a non-intelligent prakrti. It is sometimes 
suggested that the activity of prakrti may be automatic or 
habitual. The horse drags the carriage by habit, while the 
driver does nothing but watch the movement of the horse. 
But habit presupposes past acts. The horses are trained by 
intelligent men. But the guidance of puru§a is disallowed 
on the Samkhya theory. The analogy of the unconscious 
rise of milk for the nourishment of the calf is ineffective, 
since a distinction is to be made between proximate and 
ultimate causes.* To state a fact is not to remove the 
mystery. We find certain laws to which things conform, 
but unless we posit the ultimate source of all these laws the 
explanation is incomplete. The simile of the blind and the 
lame man is misleading, since both of them are intelligent 
and active agents who can devise plans to realise their common 
purpose. Prakrti and puru§a have no common purpose. 
Unconscious prakrti cannot suffer; inactive purusa cannot 
experience suffering. How can the two co-operate for 
the redemption of the world ? The question cannot be 
answered so long as the Saihkhya dedines to admit a 
higher unity.3 

Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, distinc¬ 
tions within a whole. If we are at the empirical level, even 
then we shall have to say that all consdousness is consciousness 

* S.B., ii. 2. 9. 

« S.B.. ii. 2. 3. Again: ' The cow, which is an intelligent being, loves 
her calf, makes her milk flow by her wish to do so, and the milk is in addition 
drawn forth by the sucking of the calf." 

s Vijii&nabbik$u, who is a theist, is able to account for the conjoint 
action of puru;a and prakrti. He writes : ** Prakrtisv 3 .tantiyav 3 ,dibhySih, 
s 3 .ihkhyayogibhyS.m puru^flithaprayuktS pravfttii^, svayam eva puru;eua 
Sdyajivena saihyujyate . . . ayask&ntena lohavat . . . asmSbhis tu prakfti- 
puruyasaihyoga livare^a kriyate " {VijMnimrta, i. i. 2). 
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of an object and all reality is the object of consciousness. It 
is only in distinguishing ourselves from and relating ourselves 
to an objective world that we know the self at all. We deepen 
our consciousness of self in widening our experience of the 
world.' If we assume the essential unrelatedness of subject 
and object; it would be impossible to pass from the one to 
the other. The imity of the two terms is the presupposition 
of their difference. It is simply due to our avidya, our 
ignorance or want of reflection on the nature and conditions 
of experience, that we fail to recognise the ultimate oneness 
of subject and object. It is quite true that the dualistic 
conception of mind and object is natural to our minds, but a 
little reflection tells us that if the two are independent we 
require a tertium quid to connect the two. The moment we 
resdise the utter imsatisfactoriness of this tertium quid. 
hypothesis, we are left with the view that the two are 
aspects of one ultimate consciousness, which is the basis 
of all knowledge as well as existence. Failure to recognise 
this ultimate unity is the fundamental mistake of the 
Saihkhya theory. 

All evidence that we have shows that dualism is not 
absolute, that puru§a and prakrti are not accidentally related. 
We may set down here a few details of the Saihkhya in support 
of this view. Prakrti gives rise in the puru§a to a knowledge 
of the true being at once of itself and of the world which it 
inhabits. Does this not bear witness to the unity which 
underlies the difference between the two ? Prakrti becomes 
manifested only when it is related to the subject. It is 
unmanifested when it is unrelated to the subject.* If prakrti 
is what it does,* then it is informed by puru§a. In other 
words, the conception of prakrti independent of puru$a is ah 
unthinkable, self-contradictory one. The Saihkhya says that 
prakrti is equally primordial with puru§a, being underived 
and independent. If we are to be accurate, we have to say 
that the puru§a and the prakrti are antagonistic, though 
mutually dependent articulations within the real. They are 
the necessary presuppositions of the creative evolution. If 
the womb of the eternal groimd of prakrti is not impregnated 
by the purufa, there can be no experience. The dust of 

« S.P.S., i. 79. » Prakarotiti prakrti^. 
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pral^ must be encbanted by |>aru 9 a if it is to evolve into 
its products. Again, the immanent teleology of pra]q±l's 
evolution is traced to the influence of puni$a. The develop¬ 
ment of prak^ti is regarded as the means for the realisation 
of the freedom of spirit. While the Sathkh}^ does not admit 
that prakrti consciously designs and executes any plan, it 
still holds that the development of prakrti is the execution 
of a plan designed to meet the ends of spirit. What prakfti, 
the bare potentiality of objects, becomes, depends upon what 
form or end of puru§a is impressed upon it. Prakrti, which 
is potentially everything, becomes this or that thing by the 
acquisition of form determined by the purusas. Though 
puru$a is not an 3 rwhere in the chain of prakrti, it is equally 
related to all its links. Its influence not only starts the 
evolution of prakrti, but continually maintains it. If an 
error of judgment had not thrust the puru§a into the play¬ 
house, and if our deluded minds had not watched the per¬ 
formance of prakiti, there would be no action of prakrti 
at all. 

While the dualism of puru^ and prakrti involves a division 
of the consciousness of man from the other elements of his 
nature, which makes knowledge, life and morality baffling 
mysteries, the latter are rendered intelligible by the Saihkhya, 
simply because it assumes the exact opposite of what it avows 
to itself, viz. the unity of human nature. We have alreeuly 
seen that if buddhi were unspiritual and unconscious, it 
could not even reflect consciousness. Things belonging to two 
diflerent planes of existence cannot act as original and reflec¬ 
tion. Purusa cannot be said to experience the states of 
buddhi, since its reflection in buddhi is unreal. The Samkhya 
account of the relation of puru§a to buddhi suggests the 
kinship between the two, and not their utter opposition. 
The most intimate point of contact between puru§a and 
prakrti is in buddlii, which discriminates and co-ordinates 
the operations of cosmic energy and, by the aid of ahaihkara, 
identifies the witnessing self with these activities of thought, 
sense and action. It is buddhi in its sattva aspect that has 
to strive for the discriminative knowledge. When buddhi 
realises that the identification is a mistake, and perceives 
that all is mere distiurbance of the equilibrium of the gu^as. 
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buddhi turns away iit>m the false show which it has be«i 
supporting. Puru$a ceases to associate itself with the cosmic 
dance, and pralqrti loses her power to reflect herself in the 
puru§a; for the eflects of almmk^ra are destro 3 red, buddhi 
becomes indifferent, and the gu^s fall into equilibrium. If 
buddhi is caught in the confusion, the puru$a is said to be 
in trouble; if buddhi clears up the confusion, the puru$a is 
said to be saved. Buddhi seems to function practically as 
puru$a. It is, therefore, more akin to the subject than to 
the object.* 

The ethical consequences of the view are equally significant. 
If prakrti be completely m^:hanical, then freedom of the 
will is an illusion, since the will is a product of prakrti. 
Ethical distinctions become meaningless, since vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol or sugar. But the Samkhya 
will not admit that a htiman being cannot be blamed for 
killing any more than the stone for destro 3 dng. There is 
something in man which is absent in the stone or the plant. 
There is something more than mechanism in prakfti, otherwise 
it cannot gain for us freedom. The SSriikhya asserts that the 
knowledge which saves is a gift of prakfti. 

The imagined connection between puru$a and prakrti, 
traced to aviveka or non-discrimination, will not be possible 
if the two are not related to each other. It is difficult to 
conceive how the false conception of a connection between 
two entities, which refuse to have anything to do with each 
other, arises. The connection must be real enough to further 
the development of prakrti; it must be real enough to enable 
the purufa to recognise its purity and isolation through the 
instrumentality of prakrti. That by which the puru$a is 
helped cannot be simply external to it. The Samkhya is 
obliged to bring the two, purufa and prakrti, nearer to each 
other than its insistence on dualism would make us believe. 
The mutual adaptation of puru^ and prakrti is simply mar- 

» VidySrapya, in his VivarauMprameyasafhgraha (p. 63) says: " Were 
things as the S§.ihkh3ras represent them, ahaihk&ra (the self-sense) and all that 
depends on it, all action, all enjoyment, and so on, would present themselves 
to consciousness in a purely objective form, ' This is a doer,’ ‘ This is an 
enjoyer,' and not as something superimposed on the self; so that the actual 
forms of consciousness,' I am a doer,’ ‘ I am an enjo3rer,' would never arise " 
{InMan Thought, vol. i. p. 376). 
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vellous. To give an example, by the stress of what we may 
call its unconscious desire, prak^ti develops little mechanical, 
toys through which puru$a could see the spectacle of the 
world. Conscious spirit and unconscious nature are two 
stages of one development. It is the jiva that strives for 
liberation ; for the finite consciousness presupposes an infinite 
consciousness, finitised by the nature of prakrti; and the 
finite spirit realises its true being by discovering the infinite 
consciousness within it. 

When the Saihkhya breaks up the process of reality into 
its two articulations of the mechanism of matter and the 
freedom of spirit, it is to be noted that these reals are con¬ 
ceptual and not historical. They tell tis that in the world 
of experience we have two different tendencies inseparably 
related. Prakrti and puru^a are the two aspects of all expe¬ 
rience. If puru§a is of the nature of consciousness, praJ^ 
is non-conscious, being opposed in character to puru^. These 
two, consciousness and non-consciousness, are the two aspects 
of the one becoming. The real is neither mere puru§a nor 
mere prakjli. These are non-existent, since whatever exists 
has name and form. Matterless form and formless matter are 
the upper and the lower limits of the scale of beings, though 
neither of them exists. The first existent is mahat, from 
which the rest is said to evolve. This mahat is not pure 
matter, but formed matter. Mahat is the determinate mani¬ 
festation of the indeterminate prakrti. If both puru$a and 
prakrti do not co-operate, we cannot have mahat. It is the 
first product, or empirical exist«ice, which arises when prak^i 
is informed by puru§a. The God whom the Saihkhya admits 
is not pure subject, but has in him the potentiality of object. 
If we trace back the products of the world to their highest 
category, we get an all-conscious soul containing the poten¬ 
tiality of all things, ».«. a subject-object. All things that 
constitute the universe are subject-object. Both in God and 
in the lowest matter we have the two tendencies of puru$a 
and prakrti. Those in which matter predominates come 
lower down, aind those in which form is predominant come 
higher up. In proportion to the success of spirit does the 
resultant being stand high in the scale of creation. In the 
lowest stage of matter we have the pure externality of things 
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to things, though even this reahn Of nature serves the eads 
of Sfuiit. We have a gradual ascent in plants, animals and 
men. While the plant stands low in the scale of organic life, 
the animal with its sensitive part comes higher up; man is 
higher still with his rational-volitional nature. All things 
continually strive to rise higher and higher. The theory of 
development regards the individual, not as a permanent 
result, but as a transitory phase leading up to the revelation of 
the perfect puru$a. These opposites are mutually dependent, 
through antagonistic movements of the one concrete becoming. 
If we separate the puru§a from prakrti, it becomes unreal; 
so also prakrti separated from puruia. All things combine 
puru§a and prakfti and struggle to reveal the purusa 
more and more, and this struggle is the process of the 
world. 

When the Samkhya thinkers hold that the highest product 
of experience is not ultimate, they mean that the world of 
experience, in which the two tendencies struggle for the 
domination of the one on the other, requires some otlier 
principle as its logical basis. Their suggestion that what is 
behind and beyond this world of strife is puru§a on the one 
side and prakrti on the other, possible subjects and possible 
objects eternally opposed to one another, does not do justice 
either to the facts of experience or to the principles of the 
S&ihkh}^. If the cosmic spirit (mahat) gives rise to the 
plurality of individual subjects (ahariikara) and individual 
objects (tanmatrani), it is unnecessary to postulate, behind 
m^at, a plurality of subjects and objects. If all the objects 
are reduced to one prakyti, the subjects may also be reduced 
to one universal spirit, which in the empirical individuals 
of the world has to contend with the manifold impediments 
of matter. If the impassive consciousness of puru§a and the 
incessant movement of prakrti are regarded as independent 
of each other, the problem of philosophy is insoluble. But 
the Saihkhya philosophy becomes plausible, simply because 
it describes their different relations as if they were the different 
aspects of the single eternal energy of spirit. The wonderful 
way in which they help each other shows that the opposites 
fall within a whole. The transparent duality rests upon 
some unity above itself. If anything may be regarded as 
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the presupposition of all experience, it is a universal qniit 
on which both^ the tendencies of puru^a and prakrti rest, for 
the two, puru$a and prakrti, do not stand confronting and 
contradicting each other. In the becoming of the world, the 
contradiction is resolved. It shows that the two things rest 
on a fundamental identity. The Samkhya insistence on 
purusa, when it is not confus^ with the }iva, amounts to 
no thing more than the recognition of a pure and perfect 
presence, not divided by the divisions of things, not affected 
by the stress and struggle of the cosmic manifestation, within 
it all, while superior to it all. The absolute self is too great 
to be limited by the movement in time and space which it 
supports. But the world hangs on it. Prakfti represents, 
in Hegel's phrase, “ the portentous power of the negative," 
which brings the world into being. If we start with an 
original unbridgeable chasm, the unity of the world cannot 
be rendered intelligible. The moment it becomes ccmscious 
of an object the absolute spirit becomes the supreme subject 
acting on the object which is called mahat.* Vijfi^abhik§u 
quotes from the Mahabharata » a verse which declares that 
prakrti, which changes, is called avidya and puru§a, which 
is free from all change, is vidya.3 The Samkhya is anxious 
to make out that prakii:i is not something subjective or 
imreal, since an unreal entity cannot give rise to real bondage. ♦ 
However that be, prakrti is the negative of puru§a, the not- 
self of the self. The witnessing by the self of the not-self s is 
the affirmation by the self of the not-self or prakrti- . This 
affirmation gives to it all the existence which it has. The 
rise of the object is correlated with the rise of the subject^ 
This sell-conscious spirit, correlated with the rise of mahat, 

> Maisya Puritya says that Brahma, Vi^^u and MaheSvara are produced 
from the principle of mahat according as it U dominated by the gu^as of 
rajas, sattva and tamas respectively. 

Savikarat .pradhanat tu mahat tattvam prajayate 
MahSn ity yatat) khydtir lokinaib jayate sada. 

Guttebhyab k^bhyamapebbyas trayo deva vijajfiire 
Ekamurtis trayo bhaga brahmavi^nuibaheavaiab- 
See/ntftaM Philosophical Eevtsw,vol.ii.fn.to p.2oo:also BhSgavata,i.iii.22S» 

'• 12. 11419. 3 S.F.B.,'i..di9. 

* 4 Cp. Na hi svapnarajjva bandhanaifa dr$tam (S.P.B., i. ao>. 

'3 Prakrtim pa^yati puni^a^ (S;K;, 65). 
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is not this or that jiva, since it continues to force luraJqti 
Into activity, however many jivas might obtain release. 
Through the control of the supreme Lord, prak{ti is pro¬ 
gressively pluralised, even as a single throb of Bergson’s 
Man vital is broken into its manifold reverberations in nature. 
Vijn^abhik$u refers to a suprone person produced at the 
beginning of creation with the principle of mahat as his upadhi, 
or external investment.* This supreme personality combines 
within himself the peace and bliss, the calm and silence of 
puru$a, on the one hand, and the jarring multiplicity, the 
strife and suffering of prakfti, on the other. The supreme 
contains within itself all lives and bodies,* and each separate 
individual being is nothing more than a wave of this boundless 
surge, a fragment of the world-soul. ISvara-mahat is the unity 
at the start, in which the two different tendencies are fused 
into one. So the Vedanta, as well as the Puranas, looks 
upon prakfti as dependent on the supreme reality. 3 Only 
such a view can make the Saihkhya philosophy more con¬ 
sistent. The Satfakhya does not rise to the truth of monistic 
idealism, but is content to remain at the level of mere imder- 
standing, which insists upon the distincticai between being 
and non-being, and regards the opposition between the two 
as real and their identity as unreal. It was not able to 
realise all that is involved in the questions it raised—ques¬ 
tions the difficulty and importance of which have been 
brought to light by ages of conflict and controversy—still 
less to reach a satisfactory solution of them. Yet withal it 
is a great effort of the human mind to reach a comprehensive 
view of the universe in which no element of reality is suppressed 
or mutilated. The different aspects of things must be clearly 
defined and distinguished ere their true relations can be seen, 
and the Saihkhya analysis of experience prepared the ground 
for a more adequate philosophy. 

* S.P.B., V, 12. 

* The mahat of the Sadikhya is identified in the fourth chapter of the 

V&yn Pwr&v* with Idvaxa or Brahm&. Cp. Pwrdiia: VAvijfieyam 

brahmfigre samavartata." It is the divine mind in the creative mood, the 
source of the universe (jagadyoni). 

* In the Vipfu Purina (i. 2) it is described as KSryakSraaadaktijrukta. 
It is the efiect of the supreme Lord and the cause of the rest of the universe. 
CClikS up. speaks of prakrti as " Vikbajananlm mfLyfim a^tarfip&m ajfim 
dbruvam." See also S.F.B., i. 26. ' 
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CHAPTER V 


THE YOGA SYSTEM OF PATAUJALI 


Introduction—^Antecedents of the Yoga system—Date and literature— 
The Siiiikhya and the Yoga—Psychology—The means of knowledee— 
The art of Yoga—Ethical preparation—The discipline of the body— 
Regulation of breath—Sense-control—Contemplation—Concentration- 
Freedom—Karma—Supernormal powers—Theism of the Yoga—Con¬ 
clusion. 


I 

Introduction 

The investigations of the Psychical Research Society into 
what are called " spiritualistic ” phenomena have begun to 
shake the hardiest faith in the truths hitherto accepted in 
the name of science, that intelligence and memory are functions 
dependent on the integrity of the cerebral mechanism, which 
will disappear when that mechanism decays. Some thinkers 
are now beginning to believe that the brain is by no means 
indispensable for conscious activities. Psychologists tell us 
that the human mind has other perceptive faculties than those 
served by the five senses, and philosophers are slowly accepting 
the view that we have mental powers other than those of 
ratiocination and a memory conditioned by the brain. The 
ancient thinkers of India had a good worMng knowledge of 
what may be called the science of metapsychics, and were 
quite familiar with ciyptesthesia and other kindred powers. 
They tell us that we can acquire the power of seeing and 
knowing without the help of the outer senses, and can become 
independent of the activity which we exercise through the 
ph 3 ^cal senses and the brain. They assume that there is a 
wider world about us than we are normally able to apprehend. 
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When some day our eyes open to it, we may have an extension 
of our perception as stupendous as a blind man has when 
he first acquires sight. There are laws governing the acquisi¬ 
tion of this larger vision and manifestation of latent powers. 
By following the principles of the Yoga, such as heightening 
the power of concentration, arresting the vagaries of mind 
by fixing one’s attention on the deepest sources of strength, 
one can master one's soul even as an athlete masters his 
body. The Yoga helps us to reach a higher level of con¬ 
sciousness, through a transformation of the psychic org anis m, 
which enables it to get beyond the limits set to ordinary 
human experience. We discern in the Yoga those carding 
conceptions of Hindu thought, such as the supremacy of the 
psychic over the physical, the exaltation of silence and 
solitude, meditation and ecstasy, and the indifference to outer 
conditions, which make the traditional Hindu attitude to 
life appear so strange and fantastic to the modem mind. 
It is, however, conceded, by many who are acquainted with 
it, that it is a necessary corrective to our present mentality, 
overburdened with external things and estranged from the 
true life of spirit by humdmm toil, material greed and sensual 
excitement. 

The word Yoga is used in a variety of senses.* It may 
simply mean " method,” * It is often used in the sense of 
yoking. 3 In the Upanisads and the BhagavadgUd, the sotd 
in its worldly and sinful condition is said to live separate and 
estranged from the supreme soul. The root of all sin and 
suffering is separation, disunion, estrangement. To be rid 
of sorrow and sin, we must attain spiritual unification, the 
consciousness of two in one, or Yoga, In Patanjali, Yoga 
does not mean union, but only effort, or, as Bhoja says, 
separation (viyoga) between purusa and prakrti. It is the 
search for what Novalis called " our transcendental me,” the 
divine and eternal part of our being. It also signifies exertion, 
strenuous endeavour, and so came to be used for the system 

* See I.P., p. 532. » B.G.. iii. 3. 

J See I.P., p. 532, See R.V., i. 34. 9 ; vii. 671 8 ; iii. 27. ii; x. 30. ii ; 
X. 114. 9 ; Iv. 24. 4 ; i. 5. 3 ; i, 30. 7 ; Sat. Brah., xiv. 7. i, ii. According 
to Yijiiavalkya, the conjunction of the individual and the supreme souls 
ik called Yoga. Saihyogo yoga ity ukto jlvatmaparamatmanor iti 
(S.D.S.. XV). 

VOL. II. 
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of the restraint of the senses and the mind.* Though it is 
sometimes used as a synonym for the end of samadhi, it is 
more often employed to indicate the way of reaching it. 
Passages -are not wanting where it signifies the supreme power 
possessed by God.* Yoga, according to Patahjali, is a 
methodical ^ort to attain perfection, through the control of 
the diff&ent elements of human nature, physical and psychical. 
The physical body, the active will and the understanding 
mind are to be brought under control. Patahjali insists on 
certain practices which are intended to cure the body of its 
restlessness and free it from its impurities. When we secure 
through these practices increased vitality, prolonged youth 
and longevity, these are to be employed in the interests of 
spiritual freedom. The other methods are employed to 
purify and tranquiUise dtta. The main interest of Patanjali 
is not metaphysical theorising, but the practical motive of 
indicating how salvation can be attained by disciplined 
activity.3 


II 

Antecedents 

That we csui secure many physical and mental powers which are 
not found in ordinary men, by means of discipline, that restraint of 
bodily and mental activities helps us to gain release from suffering, 
is an old view in India. Crude conceptions of the value of ecstasy 
and hypnotic trance are to be met with in the Rg-Veda, which also 


» y.S., i. I. 

■ B.G., ix. 5. See also Baladeva's Prameyaratnavali, p. 14. 

J The Yogatattva Up. speaks of four kinds of Yoga: Mantrayoga, 
Layayoga, Hathayoga and R&jayoga. Patahjali's Yoga is of the last kind, 
since it deals at length with the process of stilling the mind and attaining 
saoikdhi. Hatha3roga holds that bodily activities can be mastered. Bodily 
control is a part of Fatafijali's Yoga. Mantrayoga is based on faith-healing. 
While the Christian thinkers who practise this method attribute the influence 
to the Christian faith and ministry, there is evidence that faith-cure is not 
confined to any one form of religion. M. Cou6 reminds us of the ancient 
medicine man. Cure by faith is not interference with the order of nature 
by the direct hand of God or penetration of some secondary supernatural 
essence. Cure by mantras or incantations is possible only in cases where 
the disease is nervous smd the mind is deranged under a baffled will or an 
ove rpowering conriction or some obsession or dislocation bom of a mental 
shock. The scoffer who says, " Show me a broken leg re-set by faith and 
X will listen to your pretensions,’* is not altogether impertinent. 
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mentions the word “ muni." * According to it, the meditation on the 
divine light is a sacred act of devotion.* In the Atharva Veda the idea 
is very common that supernatural powers can be obtained through 
the practice of austerities. 3 Soon the conception of tapas appears, 
giving a more ethical character to the discipline. One has to give up 
all worldly enjoyments to fix one's mind on the eternal. The Upani^ads 
assume the Yoga practice in the sense of a conscious inward search 
or striving after a true knowledge of reality. Meditation and con¬ 
centration are insisted on.i since a direct knowledge of the self as subject 
is not possible. The Upani$ads regard tapas and brahmacarya as 
virtues productive of great powers Those Upanisads which speak of 
the Sflmkhya theories refer to the Yoga practices as well. The Kapha, 
the SveUlivatara and the MaitrSyaifi refer to the practical side of 
religious realisation, as distinct from the theoretical investigation of 
the S 3 .ihkhya. Yoga, as a technical term, occurs in the Kapha, the 
Taitlinya, the Maitrdyani < Upanisads, but it cannot be said that the 
Yoga mentioned in them is identical with the Yoga of Patahjali. The 
idea of samadhi may have developed out of the Upanisad doctrine 
that compares the realisation of the Absolute or freedom from the 
tilings of empirical life to the deep dreamless sleep. The Kapha 
Upanisad speaks of the highest condition of Yoga as a state in which 
the senses, with mind and intellect, are brought to a standstill.? Not 
unnaturally, there were people who tried to induce artifically such 
states of trance. The Maitri Upanisad speaks of a sixfold Yoga, and 
mentions the technical terms of Patafijali's system.* Apparently the 
Yoga of Patafljali was not perfected at the time of the early Upani^ds, 
though we see its gradual growth in the later ones. 

Buddha practised Yoga in both its senses. He underwent ascetic 
austerities and practised the highest contemplation. According to 
Lalitavistara, numberless forms of ascetic austerities were in vogue in 
Buddha's time.* Some of the teachers of Buddha, like Al&ra, were 
adepts in Yoga. The Buddhist Suttas are familiar with the Yoga 
methods of concentration. The four states of dhy&na of Buddhism 
correspond roughly to the four stages of conscious concentration in 
the classical Yoga.>« According to Buddhism, the possession of the 
five qualities of faith, energy, thought, concentration and wisdom, 
enables one to attain the end of Yoga'*; and the Yoga accepts this 


* X. 136. 4-5. See I.P., p. III. 

* The Gayatil is mentioned in the R.V., iii. 3. 9, 10. See also Sukla 
Yajur Veda, iii. 35 ; Sama Veda, ii. 8. 12. 

3 I.P., p. 121. 

4 Bfh. Up., iv. 14 ; iii. 5 ; iv. 4 ; Tait., i; Katha, iii. 12 ; Praina, v. 5. 

5 ChSn. Up., iii. 17. 4 : Brh., i. 2. 6; iii. 8. 10; Tait., i. 9. i ; iii. 2. i ; 
iii. 3. I ; Tait. Brah., ii. 2. 3. 3 ; Sat. Brih., xi. 5. 8. 1, 

* vi. 10. ? See also ChSn., vi. 8. 6. 

* vi. 18. 9 I.P., p. 355, n. 3. 

*® Y.S., i. 17. See I.P., p. 426. «* Majjhima Nikaya, i. 164 
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view. I The Yogac 2 ra school of Buddhism openly combines Buddhist 
doctrine with the Yoga details. The later Buddhistic works assume 
a developed Yoga technique.* 

In the MahBbhUrata, the Saihkhya and the Yoga are used as com¬ 
plementary aspects of one whole, signifsring theory and practice, philo¬ 
sophy and religion. It is said that the Yoga admits a twenty-sixth 
principle of God. Besides, salvation, which was originally looked upon 
as idehtilication with the Absolute, becomes isolation of spirit from 
prakrti, when the Absolute ceased to be the all-comprehensive being 
from which the individual souls sprang and became the ISvara, or 
helper. There are references to dharaua. pra^^yama in the MahS- 
bhSrata.i Many of the ascetics of the Epic resort to Yoga as a means 
to the attainment of magical powers, 4 which are frequently mentioned 
in the Mahdbharaia.i 

The Upanisads, the MahdbhSrata, including the Bhagavadgiti, 
Jainism and Buddhism accept Yogic practices. The Yoga doctrine 
is said to be as old as Brahma. Patafijali's Yoga is the crystallisation 
of ideas on asceticism and contemplation extant at his time in a more 
or less hazy and undefined way. He codified the nebulous tradition 
evolved under the pressure of life and experience. His system bears 
the marks of the age in which it was produced. While we have in it 
the most refined mysticism, we have also mixed with it many beliefs 
derived from the prevailing religions of the time. 

Vatsyfiyana refers to an earlier form of Yoga which held the 
doctrine of the creation of the world by the karma of the spirit, which 
is also responsible for the evils of love and hatred and the impulse 
for activity and the coming into being of the non-existent and the 
passing away of the existent.* This Yoga insists on the importance 
of human activity, and is more closely related to the Karma MimaihsS, 
than to the Saihkhya, which adopts the satk&ryavada, the ultimateness 
of soul and the rise of conscious occurrences on account of coimection 
with the body, the senses, mind and material qualities. So, according 
to V&tsyfiyana, there are sharp differences between the S 3 .ihkhya and 
the Yoga even on such fundamental questions as the nature of the soul, 
activity and causation. When insistence on activity is attached to 
the Saihkhya philosophy, we get the classical type of Yoga. 


« Y.S.. i. 33 - 

* For a detailed account, see Hopkins; Yoga Technique in the Great Epic, 
J.A.O.S., xxii. 

3 xii. 11683-4. 4 xii. 326. 8. 

5 xii. 340-55 ; xii. 303. 163 ; xiii. 14. 420. 

* Puni^akarma dinimitto bhhtasargah, karmahetavo do^Sh prav^ttiS ca, 
svagupaviSiStS'^ cetanS, asad utpadyata utpannaih nirudbyata iti yoganam 
(N.B.. i. 1. 29). Uddyotakara adds that, according to this Yoga, the organa 
of senses were made of elements (bhfitas). 
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III 

Date and Literature 

The Yoga Sutra of Patafijali is the oldest textbook of the Yoga 
school. It has four parts, of which the first treats of the nature and 
aim of samadhi, or meditative absorption (samadhipada), the second 
explains the means of attaining this end (sadhanapada), the third gives 
an account of the supernormal powers that can be attained through 
the Yoga practices (vibhutipSda), and the fourth sets forth the nature 
of liberation (kaivalyapada).' According to Yajnavalkya Smrti, 
Hira^yagarbha is the founder of the Yoga system, and MSdhava points 
out that this does not contradict Patafijali’s authorship of the Yoga 
Sutra, since Patafijali calls his work " Anu^fisana,” where the preposition 
“ anu ” implies that his statement follows a primary revelation, and is 
not itself the first formulation of the system.* Patafija’i, the gram¬ 
marian, is assigned to the middle of the second century b.c.,3 though 
his identity with the author of the Yoga Sutra is not proved.4 Vyasa’s 

I Since the criticisms of the other schools occur in the fourth part of 
the Y.S., and since the word “ iti.” denoting the conclusion of a work, 
occurs at the end of the third, it is suggested that the fourth part is a later 
addition. See Das Gupta: Hist, of Jnd. Ph., p. 230. * S.D.S., xv. 

3 Patafijali’s Y.S. is assigned to the second century b.c., though some 
are of opinion that it is so late as the fourth century a.p. The atomic 
theory (i. 40), the Sautiantika theory of time as a series of moments (ill. 52}, 
the sphotavada (see Y.B., iii. 17), the Buddhist idealism (iv. 15-17) are 
referred to in the Y.S. Assuming that Vasubandhu's idealism is criticised in 
the V.S., P.ofessor Woods puts the earlier limit of the Y.S. at the fourth 
century a.£>. His opinion seems to be supx)orted by the fact that Nfigfirjuna 
does not mention the Yoga in his Kdrika. This argument does not take 
us far, in view of the admitted fact that the Chinese translation of Nagarjuna's 
Upayakauialyahrdayasastra mentions the Yoga as one of the eight schools 
of philosophy, and Buddhist idealism may be regarded as earlier than 
Vasubandhu and Asanga. Jacobi thinks that the Yoga system was in 
existence as early as 300 b.c. Umasvati's Tattvartha Sutra, ii. 52, refers to 
the Y.S., iii. 22. Um^vati, who most precede his commentator Siddhasena 
(fifth century) is generally assigned to the third century a.d. So Patafijali 
cannot be later than a.d. 300. 

4 Bhoja, in his commentary on the Y.S., called liajamdrtai^ga (Intro¬ 
duction, p. 5), says that he wrote works on grammar. Yoga and medicine, 
and so, " like Patafijali, removed the defilements from our speech, minds 
and bodies.” He thereby suggests that Patafijali wrote works on grammar 
(speech). Yoga (mind), and medicine (body). This is the earliest reference, 
it is, however, open to doubt whether Bhoja wrote the Introduction. 
Woods, in his Introduction to the Yoga System (Harvard Oriental Series), 
makes out a case against the identification of the grammarian Patafijali, 
the author of the Mahdbhdiya, with Patafijali, the author of the Y.S. 
There are no special coincidences in language or doctrine between the two 
works. The great grammarians, Bhartrhari, Kaiyata, Vamana and Nfigeda, 
do not refer to the identity of the author of the Y.S. with the grammarian. 
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coxmnentary on the Yoga Sutra (fourth century a.d.) gives the standard 
exposition of the Yoga principles. V&caspati wrote a glossary on 
Vygsa’s BhS^a called TattvavaiiSradt (ninth century). Bhoja's 
RajamSrtavda is a work of considerable value. Vijfianabhiksu's 
YogavSrttika, a running conunentary on Yoga bhasya and YogasSra- 
samgraha are useful manuals. The author criticises VS,caspati's views 
on some points and attempts to bring the Yoga system nearer the 
philosoilby of the Upani^ads.i Every system of thought utilises the 
methods of Yoga in its own interests. Some of the later Upanisads. 
such as Maitri, S&ndilya, Yogatattva, DkySnabindu, Hathsa, VarSha, 
and NOdabindu, attach great importance to the principles of the Yoga. 


IV 

The Samkhya and the Yoga 

Patanjali systematised the conceptions of the Yoga and 
set them forth on the background of the metaphysics of the 
Samkhya, which he assumes with slight variations. In the 
early works the Yoga principles appear along with the 
Samkhya ideas.* The twenty-five principles are accepted by 
the Yoga, which does not care to argue about them. The 
universe is uncreated and eternal. It undergoes changes. 
In its noumenal state it is called prakrti, which is associated 
with the gunas, and is always the same. There are countless 
individual souls which animate living beings and are by 
nature pure, eterned and immutable. But, through the asso¬ 
ciation with the universe, they become indirectly the expe- 
riencers of joys and sorrows, and assume innumerable embodied 
forms in the course of samsara. Regarding the development 
of prakrti, the Yoga holds that there are two parallel lines 
of evolution, starting from mahat, which, on the one side, 
develops into ahaihkara, manas, the five senses of cognition 
and the five of action, and, on the other, develops into the 
five gross elements through the five tanmatras. According 
to Vyasa, the gross elements are derived from the five essences, 
and the eleven senses from ahaihkara or asmita. The tan- 

> The other works on the Yoga systems, such as those by Nagoji Bhatta 
(Nkgefa Bhatta). NarSyanabhik^u and MahSdeva, modify Patafijali's views 
so as to suit their own preconceptions. 

* See Kafka Up. Vyasa’s commentary on the Y.S. is also called Sithkhya~ 
pravacanabk&fya, which brings out the intimate relation between the 
SiLihkhya and the Yoga. 
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mSltzas are not derived from the latter, but they, together 
with asmitSL, are said to be the six slightly specialised ones 
(avi§e§a) due to mahat. Vijh§nabhik$u thinks that Vy^ is 
simply describing the modifications of buddhi in two classes, 
but does not mean to suggest that the rise of tanmatras from 
mahat is independent of ahamkara.i In the SSmkhya, 
ahaihk&ra, as sattvika, gives rise to the senses, and, as tamasa, 
to the tanmatras, and both these are held up in the mahat; 
and so this distinction between the Saihkhya and the Yoga 
accounts of evolution is not a serious one. We find that the 
Yoga brings the three internal organs of the Saihkhya under 
citta. It does not recognise ahaihk^a and manas as separate 
from buddhi. It also looks upon the sense-organs as material 
in character, and so finds no need for a subtle body. 

Ignorance of the true nature of things causes desires and 
the like, which are the basis of pain and suffering in the world. 
The question of the origin of ignorance is meaningless in view 
of the beginninglessness of the world. Even in pralaya the 
individual cittas of puru§as return to prakrti and lie within 
it, together with their own avidy^s, and at the time of each 
new creation or evolution of the world these are created 
anew, with such changes as are due to the individual avidyfis. 
These latter manifest themselves in the cittas as the kle§as, 
or afflictions, which again lead to the karm^ya, jati, ayu$ 
and bhoga. The Yoga accounts for creation by the two 
agencies of God and avidya. Through the force of the latter, 
the ever-revolving energy of prakrti transforms itself into 
modifications as the mental and the material world, while 
God, though remaining outside the pale of prakrti, removes 
the obstructions offered by the latter. Avidya is unintelligent 
and so is not conscious of the desires of the innumerable 
puru$as; God is the intelligence adjusting the modifications 
of prakrti to the ends of puru§as. The jiva is found to be 
involved in matter, and this constitutes his fall from his 
purity and innocence. The individual, in the Yoga, is not 
so much at the mercy of prakiti as in the Sfiihkhya. He has 
greater freedom, and, with the help of God, he can effect his 
deliverance. As in the Saihkhya, so in the Yoga, the round 
of rebirths, with its many pains, is that which is to be escaped 

* YogaoirtHka, i. 45. 
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from;' the conjunction of jxradhana and self is the cause of 
this saihsara; the destruction of this conjunction is the 
escape, and perfect insight is the means of escape.* The 
sdf is the seer and pradhana is the object of knowledge,* and 
their conjunction is the cause of saihsara. 

The end of liberation is the isolation of puru^a from 
prakfti, to be attained by a discrimination between the two. 
While the Saihkhya holds that knowledge is the means of 
liberation, the Yoga insists on the methods of concentration 
and active striving. 3 As we have seen, in the Bhagavadgita, 
as in the Svetdivatara UpanUad, Saihkhya is the way of 
salvation by knowledge, while Yoga is that of active striving 
or dutiful action in a spirit of disinterestedness.* So while 
the Saihkhya is busy with logical investigations, the Yoga 
discusses the nature of devotional exercises and mental 
discipline. Hence the latter was obliged to introduce the 
conception of God, thus meriting the title of Sesvara Saihkhya 
as distinct from Kapila's Niii^vara Saihkhya. The aim of 
the Yoga is to free the individual from the clutches of matter. 
The highest form of matter is citta, and the Yoga lays down 
the course by which a man can free himself from the fetters 
of citta. By withdrawing the citta from its natural fimctions, 
we overcome the pain of the world and escape from 
samsSra. 

' Dutjikliabahulal^ saihsaro heya]^, pradhanapuru^ayo];) saiiiyogo heya- 
hetuti. SadiyogasyStyantikl nivrttir hanaiii h 3 .nopayal;> samyagdar^anam 
(Y.B., ii. 15). 

* ii. i8. 

J Madhusudana Sarasvatl speaks of iiiana and Yoga as two different 
methods for attaining liberation, and quotes from Yogaviliiffha in iiig 
commentary on B.G., vi, 29: " To suppress mind with its egoism, etc., 
yoga and jfiSna are the two means. Yoga is the suppression of mental 
activity; jhana is true comprehension. For some yoga is not possible; 
for some jfiana is not possible." 

Bvau kramau dttanaSasya yogo jhanaih ca raghava 
Yogo v]rttiniroUho hi j iianaih samyagayeksapam 
Asadhyab kasyadd yoga]? kasyacit tattvani^cayab. 

Cp. BhSgavata : Nirvapanaih jainayogo nyasinam iha karmasu (B.G., v. 5 ; 
Yogasarasarhgraha. i. 7). It all depends on the psychological type to 
which wo belong. Perhaps an introvert wiU take to the Yoga, whUe an 
extrovert will turn rather to the Samkhya. 

4 B.G., xiii. *4. See also M.B., xii. 11679-11707. See also S.S.S.S., 
*• 4 “®» where mere knowledge is declared to be inadequate according to 
the Yoga system. 
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V 

Psychology 

What the Sariikhya calls “ mahat ” the Yoga calls ** citta.*’ * 
It is the first product of prakrti, though it is taken in a 
comprehensive sense, so as to include intellect, self-con¬ 
sciousness and mind.> It is subject to the three gunas. and 
undergoes various modifications according to the predominance 
of the gu^as. It is essentially unconscious, though it becomes 
consdous by the reflection of the self which abides by it. It 
undergoes modifications when it is affected by the objects 
through the senses. The consciousness of puru§a reflected in 
it leads to the impression that it is the experiencer. Citta is 
really the spectacle of which the self is by reflection the 
spectator. Citta, as cause, is all-pervading like akaSa, and we 
have as many cittas as there are purusas, since each puru§a 
has a citta connected with it. The citta contracts or expands 
in the various kinds of abodes in the successive lives. It 
appears contracted when the puru§a assumes an animal body 
and expanded relatively when it assumes a human body. 
This contracted or expanded citta is called karyadtta, whi^ 
manifests itself in the states of consciousness. At death the 
karanacitta, always connected with the pura^s, manifests itself 
as karyadtta in the new body formed by the apura, or the 
filling in of prakrti, on account of past merit or demerit. The 
Yoga does not admit a separate subtle body in which the 
dtta is encased. 3 While karanacitta always remains vibhu 
or all-pervading, the karyacitta appears contracted or expanded 
according to the body which it occupies.^ It is the a: n of 
the Yoga discipline to turn back the dtta to its original 
status of all-pervading kara^adtta, by the suppression of 

> Citta in the Vedanta is used as a synonym for buddhi or its modifica¬ 
tion See VedSMtasara. 

* Citta&ibdena antaJ^karai^am buddhim npalak^yati (Vficaspati) on Y.S., 
i. I. 3 See Tattuavaiiaradl, iv. lo. 

4 The Simkbya, however, does not regard the citta as essentially all- 
pervading. See Vyfisa and Vficaspati on Y.S., iv. lo. Cp. Nfigela: 
Sfiihkhyah pratipani$aih sarvaSanrasfidbfirapam ekaikam eva cittam. 
Kiih tu ghataprasadarfipam, svalpamahadSirayabhedena, pradipavat 
svalpamahaccharirabhedena, saibkocavik&sacalitayfi svalpamahatparim&^Th 
ca. na tu vibhu, iv. lo). 
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rajas and tamas. The Yogin acquires omniscience when the 
all-pervading state of citta is restored. When it becomes as 
pure as the purusa itself, the latter is liberated. It is by 
means of citta that the s^f (puru§a) becomes aware of objects 
and enters into relation with the world.* Citta exists for the 
sake of the purusa, who is deeper than thought, feeling and 
will.* In knowledge the nature of puru§a or self is not 
altered, though it is said to be the seat of knowledge.3 Know¬ 
ledge results when the intelligence (caitanya) is reflected in 
the mirror of the thinking substance (citta), and assumes its 
form in so far as the latter has the form of the object. Citta 
may undergo modifications and assiune the form of the objects 
presented to it; but it cannot perceive what it sees, since it 
is unconscious in its nature.4 It is the reflection of the self 
acting on it that makes it perceive what is presented to it. 
In the case of all objective knowledge, the citta is affected 
by the subject as well as the object. Even though citta is 
ever changing, our knowledge is constant, since the self, 
which is the real knower, is constant. Again, since citta can 
undergo only one modification at a time, the self knows only 
one object at a time. So we cannot have a cognition of the 
citta as well as the object at the same time. 5 The objects 
perceived are independent of our perception. What causes 
the knowledge of a thing does not cause the thing itself.^ 
Two different ideas cannot arise simultaneously.? Impres¬ 
sions produced in the citta leave behind certain residua which 
are the causes of interests and desires, new births and further 
experiences. The functionings of citta produce potencies, 
which, in their turn, cause potencies; and so the wheel of 
samsara goes on perpetually.* From these relations passions 
and desires arise, and the sense of personality is produced. 
Life in samsara is the outcome of desires and passions. The 

* 1. 2 ; li. 6. and 20. 

» Citta is not in connection with the self, but is only near it. This 
nearness does not result from a spatial or temporal correlation of the self 
with it. The distinguishing feature is that the self stands to citta In a 
condition of natural harmony (vogyatil). The self can experience and the 
citta ^ be experienced. Citta is described as an object of experience 
when it undergoes changes which have the forms of various iHnHa of 
(VScaspati, i. 4). 3 a. 20 . 

* iv. 17-19. 5 iv. 20. « iv. 16. 7 iv. 19. 

* Bvaih vrttisaifaslcaracakram aniSam £vartate (Y.B., i. 5). 
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subject is distinguished from the ego dependent on the cxpe> 
lienee of the world. The life of the ego is restless and un- 
sati^ed, subject as it is to the five afflictions of avidya. or 
mistaking the non-etemal for the eternal, the inrpure for the 
pure, the unpleasant for the pleasant, and the non-self for 
the self,* asmita, or the erroneous identification of oneself 
with the instruments of body and mind,* raga, or attachment 
to pleasant things, dve$a, or hatred of unpleasant things, and 
abhinive^, or the instinctive love of life and the dread of 
death. 3 Deliverance consists in severing the relation of self 
and citta. When the self is freed from citta, it withdraws 
itself into its ground, becomes passionless, purx)oseless and 
depersonalised. The puru§a in its true nature is merely the 
spectator of the mind’s activity. When the mind (citta) is 
active, the self appears to experience various conditions, and 
when the mind becomes calm in meditation the self abides in 
its own true form. 

While the Yoga allows for the Saihkhya theory of liberation 
through discrimination, the main emphasis is on the other 
means of achieving freedom, the suppression of mental 
activities. The suppression of mental activities is not to be 
identified with the state of deep sleep. By yoga or concen¬ 
tration, we exclude the superficial layers and get at the inner 
spirit. Concentration is a quality of the citta in all its five 
stages.^ The citta is called ksipta, or restless, when it has an 
excess of rajas and is tossed about by objects. We might 
fix our attention on objects due to our passions and interests, 
but this kind of concentration does not help us to our real 
freedom. It is mudha, or blinded, when it has an excess of 
tamas and is possessed by the modification of sleep. It is 
viksipta, or distracted, when, as more often, it is un.stable on 
account of natural defects or accidental troubles. The 
ordinary mind is in this condition pursuing the pleasant and 

» ii, 5. Avidya is not merely the non-perception (akhyati) of the 
difference between purusa and buddhi, but a false perception (anyatha- 
khyati), by which we mistake buddhi for self and regard it as pure and 
permanent and a source of pleasure. Avidya is the root of the unbroken 
series (santana), of hindrances (kle^a), and of latent impressions of karma 
(karm 3 iaya), together with its fruition (Y.B., ii. 5). 

* ii. 6. 

4 Sa ca sarvabhaumaa cittasya dharmab (V.B.. i. t). 


• T-9 
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avoiding the unpleasant. These three are said to be imperfect, 
since they are associated with the three gingias The mind is 
said to be ekagra or single-pointed, when it is devoted to one 
object of meditation and is entirely filled with sattva. This 
prepares the mind for its greatest efforts. It is niruddha or 
restrictedipwhen its developments are checked. Though their 
latent impressions remain,* the flow of mental modifications 
is arrested. The Yoga psychologists admit that concentration 
is a general characteristic of all states of mind, though it is 
foimd in its intensest form in the state of samadhi. Every 
mental modification (vrtti) leaves behind a saihskara, or latent 
tendency, which may manifest itself as a conscious state 
when the occasion arises. Similar vrttis strengthen similar 
disp>ositions. The Yogi should not only arrest the modifica¬ 
tions but also destroy the dispositions, otherwise they may 
shoot forth again. When the mind is rid of its modifications, 
it is said to be in a balanced state (samapatti), and to assume 
the form of whatever object is presented to it, the knower, 
the known or the act of knowledge.* It assumes the nature 
of the object as it is in itself. 


There are lower forms of this balanced state. In savitarkasama- 
ptatti, or the balanced state with deliberation, words, objects and 
meanings (Sabdflxthajfiana) are mixed up.3 When words and meanings 
drop out, i,e. when the memory is rid of them, then the object makes 
its appearance in the mind in its own distinct nature, and we have 
nirvitarkasamSpatti, or non-deliberative balanced state.4 Vvasa says : 
*' When the memory is purified from the remembrances of the con¬ 
vention^ use of words, and when the concentrated insight (sam4dhi- 
prajfia) is free from relations (vikalpa) of ideas of inference or of what 
has been heard, the intended object remains as it is in itself and nothing 
more, and is specifically characterised as having just that form which 
it has in itself and as nothing more.” s This is higher perception 
(param pratyaksam) and the basis of all inferential and verbal know¬ 
ledge. From it these have their being.® This knowledge is not 
accompanied by an idea either of inference or of verbal knowledge.? 


‘ These two correspond to the saihprajnata and asaifaprajflata samSdhi. 
The first three are also brought under Yoga, since concentration in some 
degree is present even in the waking state. Yatkiihcic cittavrttnirodham 
{^ogasirasmftgraha, v). 


* ^ *• 4 *’ * i- 43 - 5 Y B i 43 

bljam. Tatah Siutanumine prkbhkvatah 
(Y.B.,1.43). ^ 

? Na ca anitajiumSnajfl S . n a- s a ha bhutaih tad dar^nam. Y.B., i. 43. 
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We have also the reflective (shvic&ra) and the non-ieflective balanced 
states. The former refers to subtle elements whose forms have been 
manifested and are characterised by an experience of space, time and 
cause. In it a subtle element capable of being apprehended by one 
idea and particularised by the manifested (udita) forms serves as the 
object of insight. The latter non-reflective sam&patti refers in all 
ways and by all means to the subtle elements that are free from char¬ 
acterisations by forms latent or manifested or indeterminable (avya- 
padefiya) and which yet corresponds to all forms and is the essence of 
them all. In the non-reflective samSpatti the insight becomes the 
intended object and nothing more.* The reflective and the non- 
reflective deal with subtle objects, while the deliberative and the 
non-deliberative deal with gross ones; and all these are said to be 
forms of sablja samadhi, since they provide objects for concentration. 
Puru^a, though subtle, is not the object of these forms of concen¬ 
tration. 

Our mind is an arena of conflicting forces which require 
to be subdued to some unity. There are some desires that 
seek satisfaction, some vital urges of life, such as those of 
self-preservation and self-reproduction, which refuse to be 
easily controlled. The obstacles to concentration are said to 
be the different forms of misconception,* namely, ignorance 
(avidyfl), egoism (asmita), attachment (rSga), aversion (dvesa), 
and clinging to life (abhiniveSa). Others are sickness, languor, 
doubt, heedlessness, laziness, worldliness, erroneous percep¬ 
tion, failure to attain concentration, and instability in it 
when attained. 3 While the forms of misconception state 
the general attitude to life unfavourable to concentration, the 
other list mentions the detailed incidents which obstruct the 
process of concentration. 


VI 

The Pramanas 

Perception, inference and scripture are accepted as the 
three means of knowledge, <» When the citta is affected by 
some external object, through the sense-organs, we have a 
case of perception. The mental modification is directly 
related to the object. Though the latter has in it both 
generic and specific features, we are concerned more with the 
» Y.B., i. 44. 


* i. 30. 
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latter in perception. The reality of external objects is 
accepted by the Yoga. Like the universe, all sensible objects 
have their eternal archetypes or noumena, which undergo 
I^enomenaJ changes, but are never absolutely destroyed. 
When an object changes into another, only its form is modified, 
and when*all forms are destroyed, the object ultimately reverts 
to its primary or noumenal state. The forms are, however, 
not phantasmal. Sensations occur whenever there are sensible 
objects exciting the senses. It is, however, true that though 
tlie presented object is the same, the resulting sensations 
may be different. For the citta receives the impressions of 
the presented objects under the influence of one or other 
of the three gunas.* 

Inference is the mental modification through which we 
cognise the generic nature of objects. The cognition of 
invariable concomitance is the basis of inference. Of two 
things invariably connected with each other, the perception 
of the one serves to establish the existence of the other. 

The knowledge of an object seen or inferred by a trust¬ 
worthy person may be communicated to others, by means of 
words. This is the third means of knowledge. 

Valid cognition is distinguished from four other kinds of 
mental modifications. Misconception (viparyaya) is an erro¬ 
neous idea which is not true to the nature of the object.* 
Imagination (vikalpa) is a form of words which has no positive 
fact corresponding to it. 3 Sleep (nidra) is that ment^ modi¬ 
fication which is supported by the negation of the waking and 
dreaming modifications.^ It is said to be a mental modification 
(vftti), since we have on awakening a memory of the kind of 
.sleep we had. So Vyasa says : “ The man, just after awaken¬ 
ing, would of comse not have this connecting memory had there 
not been during sleep experience of a cause; nor would he 
have the memories based upon it and corresjx>nding with it 
at the time of waking.” 5 So sleep is a particular kind of 
presented idea (pratyaya), and in samUdhi even this modifica¬ 
tion has to be restrained. Memory (smrti) is the recollection 
of the object through the impressions left behind by the 
previous experitmce of it. 

» iv. 1V-I7. • L 8. 

« Abhavaprat]rayivalambaiiS vittir nidra (i. to). 


I i. 9 . 

$ Y.B., i, to. 
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The Yoga holds that the knowledge gained through per¬ 
ception, inference and scriptural testimony is not absolutely 
valid, since it assumes, with the Sariikhya, that empirical 
knowledge is the product of the erroneous confusion between 
puru^a and buddhi. Truth of things as they are can be 
gained only through the practice of yoga. Vyasa quotes a 
verse to the effect: *' By the scriptures, by inference and by 
the eager desire for practice in contemplation, in three vrays 
he furthers his insight and gains the highest yoga." * 


VII 

The Art of Yoga 

The reality of the self is to be found not by means of an 
objective use of the mind, but by a suppression of its activities 
and penetration beneath the mental strata with which our 
ordinary life and activity conceal our diviner nature. Though 
the seed of spirit is present in each one of us, it is not realised 
by our consciousness, which is too busily engaged with other 
things. We must undergo a severe discipline before we can 
acliieve the redirection of our consciousness. The Yoga 
philosophy urges that the necessary inhibition of mental 
states is brought about by practice and conquest of desire.* 
While the latter is the result of a life of virtue, the former 
refers to the effort towards steadiness of thought,? which is 
gained by purificatory action, continence, knowledge eind faith.? 
Vairagya or passionlessness, is the consciousness of mastery 
possessed by one who has rid himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects.? Such a one is supremely indifferent to 
the pleasures of heaven or of earth. In the highest form of 
vairagya, where the discernment of the self arises, there is 
no danger of any subjection to the desire for objects or their 
qualities.® This leads to ultimate freedom, while the lower 

* AgamenSnum^nena dhy&nabhyasarasena ca 

Tridha prakalpayan prajnadi labhate yogam uttamam (Y.B., i. 48). 

V&caspati refers to the correspondence between these three and ifravapa, 
manana and nididhyasana. ‘ i. 12 , 

3 i, 13-14. * y.B., i. 14. 5 i. 15. • i, 16. 
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form of vairigya, which has a trace of rajas (and so pravftti) 
in it, results in the condition of absorption in praJkrti 
(prakrtilaya). 

In the human organism we find the physical body, the 
vital dynamism, the psychic principles, in addition to the 
puru$a.^ The puru$a is hidden beMnd veils of corruptible 
flesh and restless mind, all of which offer hindrances to the 
method of Yoga, The close connection of body and mind is 
insisted on, for " pain, despondency, unsteadiness of the body, 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
distractions." * Though physical health is not the end of 
human life, it is still one of its essential conditions. We cannot 
look upon man as a physical machine to which spiritual life 
is attached from outside. The body is the instrument for the 
expression of spiritual life. So, instead of renouncing the 
material basis, the Yoga accepts it as part of the spiritual 
problem. To overcome ,the hindrances, the Yoga gives us 
the eightfold method, consisting of yama (abstention), niyama 
(observance), asana (posture), pra^ayama (regulation of 
breath), pratyShSra (withdrawal of the senses), dhyana 
(fixed attention), dhararia (contemplation), and samaHhi 
(concentration).3 The last three are direct or internal 

• The Yoga has developed a system of physiology which relates to nSdis, 
or infinitely small nerves, which traverse the body, more than 700 million 
in number, psychic centres or cakras, a hidden energy known as kundS'lhil, 
said to reside at the base of the spine, which, when aroused, stimulates the 
cakras to activity. The human body has two main parts, the upper and 
the lower. The head, trunk and limbs form the upper and the legs and 
f^t the lower part. The centre of the body, in human beings especially, 
lies at the base of the ceiebro-spinal column, which supports and controls 
the two parts of the body. The nerves and ganglionic masses of nervous 
matter are arranged in the two great systems, the sympathetic and the 
cerebro-spinal. The brain and the spinal cord contained within the bony 
cavity of the skull and the spinal column are the great centres of the cerebro¬ 
spinal System. Brahmadanda or Merudand^ of Hindu physiology is the 
spinal column. It is the seat of the nSldlsu^umpa, which extends from 
the MfilSdhara, or root support at the base of toe vertebral column to the 
SabasrSra lying within the cerebral region. The other four cakras (plexuses) 
are Sv 5 dhi§thana. Mapipura, Anahata and ViSuddha. The Spinal column 
contains three yogan^is of special significance, namely, i^S. piilgaia and 
sutoninS. The last is the chief of them. To toe right of it is pifigala, 
ai^to its ^ left ids.. This nadi has six subtle centres called padmas or 
<wvas, invisible to our senses, that could be experienced through toe eyes 
of Yoga. 
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(antaranga) aids, while the first five are indirect or external 
(bahiranga).* 


VIII 

The Ethical Preparation 

The first two, yama and niyama, abstentions and observ¬ 
ances, lay stress on the ethical preparation necessary for the 
practice of Yoga. We should practise ahimsa, or non-violence, 
truthfulness, honesty, continence and non-acceptance of gifts, 
i.e. we should abstain from the inflicting of injury, from 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice.* The chief of 
them all is ahimsa, or non-violence, and all other virtues are 
said to be rooted in it. Ahiihsa is interpreted broadly as 
abstinence from malice towards all living creatures in every 
way and at all times. 3 It is not merely non-violence but 
non-hatred (vairatyagah).”* The cultivation of friendliness, 
sympathy, cheerfulness and imperturbability with regard to 
things, pleasant and painful, good and bad, produces serenity 
of mind (cittaprasadanam). We must be free from jealousy 
and not be callous to the suffering of others. While hating 
sin, we must be gentle to the sinner. No exceptions are 
allowed to these principles, which are absolute in their 
character. “ Kill not ” is a categorical imperative, and we 
cannot compromise its absoluteness by holding that we can 
kill the enemies of our country, or the deserters from the 
army, or the renegades of religion, or the blasphemers of the 
Brahmins. Not even self-defence can justify murder. The 
yamas are of universal validity regardless of differences of 
caste and country, age and condition.s They are to be acquired 

< While Patahjali’R Yoga included ail these in one scheme, in later works 
distinctions arose. Karma Yoga is the system of salvation by work. 
Bhaktiyoga insists on attaining perfection through devotion to God. 
Jhanayoga speaks of perfection through wisdom, while Rajayoga deals 
with the training of the mind and its psychic powers. Hathayoga discusses 
the methods of bodily control, breath regulation and mantras. An extreme 
development of the idea that physical processes can produce spiritual results 
is found in the RaseSvara darSana (S.D.S., ix). 

* ii. 30. 

s Sarvatha sarvada sarvabhQtanam anabhidrohah (Y.B., ii. 30). 

4 ii. 35. i ii. 31. 

VOX.. IT. 


23 
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.'by all, though all may not be chosen for the higher life of 
contemplation. The observances (niyama) are purification, 
external and internal, contentment, austerity (tapas), and 
devotion to God.* These are optional, though all who resort 
to yoga are required to practise them regularly. A practice 
of these»two favours the development of vairagya, or passion- 
Icssness or freedom from desire, either for things of the world 
or the pleasures of heaven.* 

Whenever we are tempted to violate the ethical precepts, the 
Yoga asks us to think of their opposites (pratipaksabhavan &).3 The 
psycho-analysts speak to us of three ways by which the primary instincts 
may be controlled, which are defence-reaction, substitution and sub¬ 
limation. According to the first, the mind takes up an attitude directly 
contrary to the impulse and tries to shut it out. Where there is a 
strong current of a particular impulse subconsciously, the mind takes 
up consciously a counteracting opposite impulse. The ultimate aim 
of the Yoga is to bring about a complete transmutation of the substance 
of our nature. 

The stream of mind flows in both directions towards good 
and towards evil. When it makes for freedom and knowledge, 
it is said to be flowing towards the good; when it is borne 
onward to the whirlpool of existence, downward towards 
non-discrimination, it is then flowing unto evil.4 

The acts of karma are either bahya or outer, and m&nasa or inner. 
They are classified into four types. The black (kf^ua) are wicked 
acts, either outer, such as speaking ill of others, or inner, as want of 
faith (airaddhi.). The white (§ukla) are the deeds of virtue, and they 
are internal, as faith, wisdom, etc. The white and black (iukla-krspa) 
are those external actioms which, however good, are not devoid of 
elements of evil. Even Vedic karmas entail some injury to other 
beings. The neither-white-nor-black (aiukla-akrsna) are the acts of 
those who have renounced everything.5 The highest kind at activity 
belongs to the last type. 


IX 


The Discipline of the Body 


The Yoga realises that our body has a dignity of its own, 
as much as the mind. Asana, or posture, is a physical help 


* *»• 3 *- • i. 15. 

« Y.B., i. 12. 


* ii. 33 - 

* iv. 7 
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to concentration.* We cannot fix onr attention on an object 
wlien we are running or sleeping. We must settle ourselves 
down in a convenient posture l^fore we begin to meditate. 
Fatanjali simply mentions that the posture must be firm, 
pleasant and easj'. The commentators have elaborated 
details about the different kinds of postures. When a recent 
critic of Indian culture assured his readers that Indian 
philosophers think that sitting cross-legged and contem¬ 
plating one’s navel are the best way of sounding the depths 
of the universe, he had in view one of the postures of the Yoga. 

The body can be made the basis of either animal inconti¬ 
nence or divine strength. We are asked to be careful about 
our food. We should not eat and drink things which set our 
nerves on edge, driving them into fever or stupor. The lower 
satisfactions of life generally strangle the true joy of spirit. 
If intellectual life and moral activity are the true ends of 
man, then the bodily needs should be subordinated to them. 
The later stages of the Yoga demand great powers of physical 
endurance, and cases are not wanting where the strenuous 
spiritual life strains the earthen vessel to the breaking-point, 
and so the body has to be first brought under control. Hatha 
Yoga aims at perfecting the bodily instrument, freeing it 
from its liability to fatigue and arresting its tendency to 
decay and age. 

The Yoga asks us to control the body and not kill it. 
Abstinence from sensual indulgences is not the same as the 
crucifixion of the body, but the two have sometimes been 
confused in Hindu India as well as Christian Europe.* The 

* See B.G., vi. lo ff.; ii. 46-48. 

* Cp. the passage from the Autobiography of Suso, where be relates bis 
experiences in the third person : *' He was in his youth of a temperament 
full of fire and life, and when this began to make itself felt it was very 
grievous to him, and he sought in many devices how he might bring his 
body into subjection. He wore for a long time a hair shirt and an iron 
chain, until the blood ran from him, so that he was obliged to leave them 
off. He secretly caused an under-garment to be made for him, and in the 
undergarment he bad strips of leather ffxed into which a hundred and fifty 
brass nails, pointed and filed sharp, were driven, and the points of the nails 
were always turned towards the 'flesh. He had this garment made very 
tight, and so arranged to go round him and fasten in front, in order that 
it might fit closer to his body and the pointed nails might be driven into 
his flesh; and it was high enough to reach upwards towards bis navel. In 
this he used to sleep at night ” (Life of the Blessed Henry Suso by Himself ) 
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Yoga says that the perfection of the body consists in beauty, 
grace, strength and adamantine hardness.* 


X 

Breath-Control 

The regulation of breath receives considerable emphasis, 
though Patanjali mentions it as an optional measure.® Serenity 
of mind may be attained by the cultivation of virtues or 
regulation of breath. 3 So it is a concession to the people who 
have faith in it. Breath-control is regarded as a steadying 
influence on the mind, and plays an important part in Hatha 
Yoga, where it is esteemed for its great efficiency in producing 
occult powers. Respiratory exercises are even at the present 
day looked upon as highly beneficial to health.4 Monotony 
in breathing sometimes brings about hypnosis. When the 
physically weak take to some of these practices, there is 
great danger. This is why the Yogavidya, or the science of 
concentration, is required to be kept very secret. 5 

translated by T. F. Knox). This book mentions many tormenting exercises 
of a more heart-rending description. There are other cases of Christian 
saints who tried to emulate the sorrows of the crucified Jesus, whose beloved 
companions were poverty, suffering and contempt. St. Bernard scourging 
his body to the point of death, St. Teresa crying out in the grip of her 
fierce infatuation with pain '* Let me suffer or not live," St. John of the Cross, 
whose bodily severities are indescribable, are some of the noteworthy 
instances. 

* Rupal&vauyabalavajrasaihhananatvSni kSlyasampat (iii. 46). 

* i. 34 - » i- 33-39. 

* The following extract from Dr. Weber’s lecture on * The Means for 
the Prolongation of Life " has some interesting observations on this point: 
*' The remarkable improvement in the heart's nutrition and action is, I 
think, to a great degree caused by the deep inspirations which are necessitated 
by the act of climbing, especially steady and prolonged climbing. This 
consideration has led me to pay particular attention to respiratory exercises, 
which since then have been very useful to myself and many others, especially 
persons with weak heart muscles. ... f have mostly com nenced with 
moderately deep inspirations and expirations continued during three to five 
minutes, once or twice a day, and have gradually increased the exercises 
to ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. . . {Uritish Medical Journal, 
December 5, 1903). 

I See Cintamani’s Hafhapradipiki. 
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XI 

Sense-Control 

The Chinese philosopher, Lao Tze, asked, *' Who is there 
who can make muddy water clear ? " and answered, " If you 
leave it alone, it will become dear of itself.” * Pratyahira 
or the withdrawal of the senses from their natural outward 
functioning, answers to the process of introversion in modem 
psychology.* The mind is to be resolutely shut against all 
impressions from outside. The psalmist said, " Be still and 
know.” The discipline requires us to drive away the vagrant 
impulses and insistent thoughts. We have to reach the 
condition described by St. John of the Cross as the Night of 
Sense. Every seeker after truth is called upon to make a 
monastic cell in his own heart and retire into it every day. 

Ethical preparation (yama and niyama), bodily posture 
(asana), breath-control (pranayama), and abstraction of the 
senses from their naturd functions (pratyahara) are acces¬ 
sories to the Yoga, and not themselves elements in it.3 


XII 

Contemplation 

To the roving, restless mind of man that would probe the 
secrets of earth and analyse the mysteries of heaven, the Yoga 
says that the truth can be known by a persistent withdrawal 
of consciousness from outward acts as well as inward changes. 
Dharaija is fixing the mind (citta) in a particular spot. It is 
steadfastness of mind. In normal life ideas come and go, 
but do not stay long. Concentration is normally sustained 
at its fullest for a very short time only. Dhyana is the 

* Tao-Teh-King. 

* '* And thought is best when the mind is gathered into herself, and 
none of these things trouble her—^neither sounds nor sights nor pain, nor 
any pleasure—^when she has as little as possible to do with the body and 
has no bodily sense or feeling, but is aspiring after being *’ (Plato: Phtedo, 
Jowett’s E.T.). 

3 Tliese represent the stage of purgation, while dhy£na and dhara^a 
illumination, and samidhi union. 
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resulting state of an even current of thought undisturbed by 
others. It is meditation. Dhyana culminates in samadhi, 
where the sense of identity is lost; body and mind become 
dead to all external impressions, and only the object of 
meditation, whatever it be, remains shining out. When 
these tljree are directed to a single object, we are said to 
have saihyama.* When this sarhyama is directed to objects, 
external or internal, extraordinary powers, such as seeing 
through closed doors, disappearing from sight, reading other 
people's thoughts, result. The seeker for liberation nms the 
risk of missing his end if he succumbs to the temptation of 
these powers. One has to resist it, to move upward.* 


XIII 

SamAdhi or Concentration 

Samadhi is the name of the condition to be passed through 
before reaching deliverance. Since the Yoga insists on attain¬ 
ing freedom through samadhi, it is defined as samadhi, 
Yogah samddhih.^ It is the ecstatic condition in which the 
connection with the outer world is broken. It is the goal of 
the Yoga discipline, since it lifts the soul from its temporal, 
conditioned, changing existence into a simple, eternal and 
perfect life.< The puru^ regains through it the eternal 
status. There are degrees of concentration or samadhi; sam- 
prajhata or conscious, and asaihprajhata or superconscious. 
In the former the mind remains conscious of the object. 
That state where the citta is single in intent and fully illumines 
a distinct and real object, removes the afflictions and slackens 
the bonds of karma, and has for its goal the restraint of all 

* iii. 4. * iii. 51. 3 Y.B., i. i. 

*" A kind of waking trance I have often had, quite from toyhood, 
when I have been all alone. This has generally come upon me through 
repeating my own name two or three times to myself silently, till all at 
once, out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individual 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being; and this not 
a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest and the surest of the surest, 
the weirdest of weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was an almost 
laughable impossibility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming not 
extinction, but the only true Ufa " {Life of Tennyson, vol. i, p. 330). See 
his The Ancient Sage. 
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modifications, is called saihpraifiatasamadhi.* In it there is 
a union between the knower and the known, in which the 
knower may be said to know the object simply because he 
is it. The thought and the object of thought are the same 
This state is accompanied by ddiberation (vitarka), reflection 
(vieSra), joy (ananda), and sense of personality (asmita).^ 
These are forms of concentration which have definite 
objects on which they rest. Different names are assigned to 
the various shades which the forms of saihprajnatasamadhi 
assume, such as savitarka, savicara, swanda and s^mita. 
We have conscious ecstasy (samprajnatasamadhi) as long as 
we argue about what is good or bad, what is present or absent, 
as long as we feel a sense of joy and have a sense of indi¬ 
viduality. When the feeling of joy passes away and is lost 
in a higher equanimity, there occurs the state c^led dharma- 
megha, in which the isolation of the soul and its complete 
distinction from matter are realised and karma operates no 
more. According to the Vedanta, it is the state in which 
ideas flow in the clearest manner. 

He who has gained internal calm has an intuitive insight 
into the truth of things. As Vyasa remarks : “ The sattva 
of buddhi, the essence of which is light (praka^a), when freed 
from obscuration by impurity, has a pellucid steady flow 
which is not dominated by rajas and tamas. When in the 
super-reflective (nirvicara) samadhi, this clearness (vzdSara- 
dya) arises, the yogin gains inner calm (adhyatmaprasada), 
and the vision by the flash (sphuta) of insight, which does 
not pass successively through the serial order (of the usual 
discursive knowledge of experience), and which has as its 
intended object the thing as it really is." 3 This insight is 
filled with truth, is truth-bearing.^ There is not a trace of 
misconception. Patanjali distinguishes this insight from the 
knowledge derived through inference and scriptural testimony 
by holding that its object is a concrete reality and not merely 
a general notion.s In so far as it has a specific entity 
(vise§artha) for its object, it has closer relation to perception ; 

* Y.B.. i. 1. 

> Since we do not have concentration on a real clear object (sadbhOtam 
artham) in sleep, sleep is not a state of concentration. See VEcaspati, i. i. 

3 Y.B., i. 47. See also ii. 45 ; iii. 54. 

4 RtaibbharE tatra prajfiE (i. 48). 


s 1 . 49 . 
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only the intuited objects are too subtle for gross perception.* 
It is bigb flr percqjtion (param pratyak§am).» So the indi¬ 
vidual object, whether it belongs to the subtle elements or 
to the self, is apprehended only by this concentrated insight. 
It is the soul when our bodily eyes are shut. 

When Qpce this intuition arises, its impression rules out all 
other impressions, so that their ideas no more recur.3 When 
we gain the highest kind of intuitive knowledge, which 
simultaneously embraces the past, present and futinre, with all 
their states in one whole, it leads us to final perfection. 

Sam3.dhi is not a simple experience uniform as long as it 
lasts. On the contrary, it is a succession of mental states 
which grow more and more simple imtil they end in uncon¬ 
sciousness. Asamprajfiata samadhi is concentration where 
there is no mental mode (cittavrtti), though the latent impres¬ 
sions may remain. 5 In saihprajnata samadhi there is a clear 
consciousness of the object reflected upon as distinct from the sub¬ 
ject, whereas this distinction disappears in the asamprajnata.^ 

A distinction is made between the state of sam&dhi possessing the 
seed of future life (sabljasamadhi) and that in which it is absent 
(nirbijasam£dhi). Bija, or seed, according to Vacaspati, is " the 
latent deposit (SSaya) of karma which corresponds to the hindrances 

• Y.B., i. 49. * Y.B., i. 43. s 1. 50. 

4 iii. 54. 5 i. 18. 

• “ The soul is no longer conscious of the body or of the mind, but knows 
that she has what she desired, that she is where no deception can come, 
and that she would not exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens " 
(Plotinus: Enneads, vi. 7. 34). Schelling, in bis Philosophical Letters upon 
Dogmatism and Criticism, says : " In all of us there dwells a secret marvellous 
power of freeing ourselves from the changes of time, of withdrawing to our 
secret selves away from external things, and of so discovering to ourselves 
the eternal in us in the form of unchangeability. This presentation of 
ourselves to ourselves is the most truly personal experience upon which 
depends ever3rthing that we know of the supersensual world. This pre¬ 
sentation shows us for the first time what real existence is, whilst all else 
only appears to be. It differs from every presentation of the sense in its 
perfect freedom, whilst all other presentations are bound, being over¬ 
weighted by the burden of the object. This intellectual presentation occurs 
when we cease to be our own object, when, withdrawing into ourselves, the 
perceiving image merges in the self-perceived. At that time we annihilate 
time and duration of time ; we are no longer in time, but time, or rather 
eternity itself, is in us. The external world is no longer an object for us, 
but is lost in us.*’ Evidently it is not correct to hold that only the Oriental 
mind feels at home in this type of *' emotional ” thinking which culminates 
in a supersensuous object of aesthetic contemplation. 
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of birth, length of life and kinds of enjoyment." * That which has 
this basis is sabija, and that which is exempt from it is nirblja. 
all products of pralqti, citta has the three sides of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. _ According to Vyasa, " its aspect of sattva, which is illumina* 
tion, when commingled with rajas and tamas, loves power and objects 
of sense; the same, when dominated by tamas, tends towards vice, 
ignorance, absence of detachment and failure to realise its lordliness; 
the same, when the covering of error is removed, illumines all round, 
and since it is pervaded only slightly by rajas, tends towards merit, 
knowledge, detachment and lordliness. The same sattva, when the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, becomes grounded in itself (svarQpa- 
pratis^ham), and being nothing but the discernment of the difference 
between the sattva and the self (sattvapurusanyatakhyatimStram)^ 
tends towards the contemplation of the cloud of virtue (dharma- 
megbadhyi.nopagam bhavati). It is called dharmamegha, or the 
cloud of dharma, since it is full of dharma, or truth, and rains blessings 
on the lower planes, while the man himself is basking in the light of 
the eternal sun of truth, raised above all afflictions and karmas. The 
contemplators (dhyayinab) call this the highest intellection (pra- 
saihkhy^nam). But the energy of intelligence (citiiiakti} is immutable 
and does not unite with objects; it has objects shown to it, and is 
undeffled and unending, while the knowledge of discrimination (vive- 
kakhyati), whose essence is sattva, is the opposite.” Though this is 
the highest kind of knowledge possible, even that has to be suppressed.* 
” So the citta being disgusted with this also restrains this insight. In 
this state it has residua] potencies (samskara). . . . The sabija samadhi, 
which gives great powers of understanding, is to be used as a stepping- 
stone to nirbija samSdhi. Since there is no consciousness of any 
objects in the state, it is also called asaihprajfiatah-" Though some 
residual potencies remain, their roots are cut off. Bhoja is, however, 
of opinion that in perfect asaihprajfiata saihadhi all residual impres¬ 
sions are destroyed.3 Vyasa and VScaspati hold that residual impres¬ 
sions remain in that state.< They require, however, to be removed 

> fattvavaiiiradi, i. 2. 

» Vyasa (i. 4) quotes from Paflcafiikha to the effect: ” Knowledge is but 
one. discrimination alone is knowledge.” " Ekam eva darslanam khyfltir 
eva dar^nam.” 

3 Bkojavftti, i. 18. 

« R&jendra Lai Mitra writes: "This contradiction may be explained 
by supposing that the Pitafijala Bhasya has in view a meditation from' 
which there is awaking, while Bhoja describes the final meditation from 
which there is no further waking; for he admits that in the earlier stages 
of the unconscious meditation there are residua peculiar to it. Yogis admit 
that people do wake from unconscious meditation, and that that meditation 
is often practised, and in such cases the saihsk&ras must remain in latent 
state, to be revived bypro^r stimuli on waking. It is difficult satisfactorily 
to describe to what condition Patahjali himself referred. The way in which 
he has used the word 4e9a would suggest the idea that he has been correctly 
interpreted in the F&tafijala Bh&fya " (Y-S., p. 23). 
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ior ultimate salvation, for the Yoga Sutra says, when even the subliminal 
impression of insight is suppressed, since all is suppressed, the Yogin 
gains nirbija samadhi or seedless concentration.* 

Until we reach the stage of sam&dhi our effort is the nega¬ 
tive one of discriminating puru^a from prakrti. When the 
distinctibn is realised, the positive nature of spirit manifests 
itself. This manifestation of the nature of spirit on its own 
plane, above all confusion with prakrti, is the highest form 
of samadhi. In this superconscious samadhi the seer abides 
in himself.* All possibility of confusion between the self and 
the activity of citta ceases.3 The Yoga believes that the 
citta of man is like a millstone. If we put wheat under it, 
it grinds it into flour; if we put nothing under it, it grinds 
on until it grinds itself away. When we strip the citta of 
its fluctuations, its workings cease, and it is reduced to a 
condition of absolute passivity. We then enter into a silence 
which is untouched by the ceaseless noises of the outer world. 
The citta has become desolate, but the self is quite at home. 
It is the mystical state which occurs as a sequel to intense 
concentration. We cannot give an adequate description of it. 
For, as Vyasa quotes, “ through yoga must yoga be known, 
and yoga becomes manifest through yoga, and he who is 
earnest about yoga rests in it for evermore." < Samadhi is a 
condition which few can attain and almost none can possess 
long, since it is broken in upon by the calls of life. So it is 
said that final liberation is not possible until the body is 
cast off. 

That ecstatic states occur cannot be doubted. Plato 
regards " this divine madness ” as “ the source of the chiefest 
blessings granted to man." The highest intuitions are revealed 
in such moments. Moses at Mount Horeb heard the " I am " 
of the Eternal Spirit. Isaiah perceived the mystery of the 
reality in the words " Holy, Holy, Holy." St. Peter knew, 
from the vision of the street, that God was the God of all 
peoples and nations. St. Paul is reported to have fallen into 
a trance at his conversion. The mediaeval mystics speak of 

' i. 51. TasySpi mrodhe sarvanirodhiimirbijab sam&dhib. 

* *• J i. 3“^* 

• Yogena yogo jflStavyo yogo yogit pravartate 
Yo’pramattas tu yogena sa yoge ramate ciram. (Y.B., iii. 6.) 
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visions and voices as quite common. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson among modem poets refer to ecstatic conditions. 
These visions and voices are generally represented as the 
visitaticms of God, intended to help the struggling saint and 
strengthen him in his hour of need; so that, to the believers 
in God, ecstasy is another name for deification.* The Yoga, 
however, does not accept this view. Every soul is potentially 
divine, and its divinity is manifested when nature, external 
and internal, is controlled.* The visions and the voices are, 
in Yoga, regarded as the revelations of the creative spirit in 
man. Whether they are authentic or not is to be judged by 
the light of reason. 


XIV 

Freedom 

Freedom in the Yoga is kaivalya, or absolute independence. 
It is not a mere negation, but is the eternal life of the puru§a, 
when it is freed from the fetters of praJcrti. It is defined as 
the relapse of the qualities (gunai?) in view of the absence 
of any purpose of the self or the energy of intelligence 
grounded in itself. 3 The purusa is in his true form (svarupa). 
As in the case of other Hindu systems of thought, so also in 
the Yoga, the cause of all desire is ignorance of the true natme 
of things. The effect of this ignorance is the body, its support 
is citta, and its object is worldly enjoyment. So long as 
avidya remains, the individual does not shake off his burden. 
Avidya can be removed by discriminative knowledge (vive- 
kakhyati).4 When the individual acquires knowledge, all 

> " A condition of automatic activity, referred to Christ or God as the 
cause, is spoken of by some of the great Christian mystics as deification " 
(J, H. Leuba: Journal of Philosophy, xxi. p. 702). 

> See the illuminating preface in Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. 

3 Purusartha^uny&narii gupan&m pratiprasavab kaivalyaih svarfipa- 
pratisthS. va citiSaktir iti (Y.S., iv. 34). 

4 It is said to have seven stages, as follows: (z) The thing to be escaped 
from has been known, and so need not be known again. (2) The reasons 
for the thing to be escaped from have dwindled away, and so need not 
dwindle away again. (3) The escape is directly perceived by the concen¬ 
tration of restriction (nirodbasamfidhinfi). (4) The means of escape in the 
form of discriminative discernment has been cultivated. While these four 
belong to the fourfold release from external phenomena (kfiryavimukti). 
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false notions disappear. The self is purihed and remains 
untouched by the conditions of citta. The gunas retire to 
rest and the self abides in its own essence.* 

The goal of jiva is detachment and independence. It is 
not compatible with the human relationships of family life, 
society, jetc., and accordingly the Yoga is said to be an 
unethical system. Ethical considerations cannot have any 
place in a system that aims at the breaking of all bonds 
connecting the individual to the world.* The criticism is 
one which we have frequently met. The ethical pathway 
alone helps us to reach the goal of perfection, though 'the 
latter takes us to a region beyond good and evil. Salvation 
is the realisation of the true nature of the self which is 
obscured by so many impurities. We can get rid of them 
only by effort and discipline. The Yoga is much more 
emphatic than many other systems in holding that philosophy 
cannot save us. What we stand in need of is not subtleties 
of disquisition but control of will. We must subdue the 
inner turmoil of emotion and passion. The true philosopher 
is a physician of the soul, one who helps us to save ourselves 
from the bondage of desire. 

The Yoga recognises that all men are not capable of the 
discipline it insists on. There are some who are called in 
modem psychology extraverts, and for them the Yoga of 
action (kriyayoga), consisting of austerities (tapas), study 
(svadhyaya), and devotion to God (ISvarapranidhma), are 
prescribed. 3 Tapas or austerity is that which bums up the 
impurities mixed up with the subconscious impressions resxilt- 
ing from afflictions and karma. The Yoga psychology assumes 
that, besides the conscious mind, there is an unconscious but 

the other three refer to the final release (cittavifiiukti), and they are: 
(i) the authority of buddhi is ended; (2) the gn^as come to rest; (3) the 
self that has severed its connection with the gupas is enlightened by himself 
and nothing more, and is stainless and isolated. (Guoasaihbandhatltah 
svarfipamatrajyotir amalah kevall purusa iti.) (Y.B., ii. 27.) 

» iii. 24-33. 

* " An ethical purpose and practice is not logically demanded by the 
goal of Yoga; for honesty, friendliness, etc., are irrelevant to one who seeks 
utter detachment and isolation. The coupling of a concern for moral values 
with a desire for the suppression of personality is one of the incongruities 
that betray the confusion of thought from which this system sutlers" 
{Joumal of Philosophy, xvi, No. 8 , p. 200). 3 ii. I. 
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psychically active region, and tapas aims at the control of the 
contents of this unconscious region. < 

A Yogi who has attained the power of sam&dhi sets about destro3ring 
karma, which is of three kinds : (i) deeds done in the past whose conse¬ 
quences have begun to operate in the present life (prarabdha) ; 
(2) those done in the past whose consequences have to be expiated 
in some future life or the stored (saihcita) karma ; and (3) those pro¬ 
duced in the present life which require to be expiated in the present 
life or in some future one (dgami). The last can be checked through 
devotion to God and social service. The ripe karmas are exhausted 
in this life, and about the unripe ones, which demand a future life, it is 
said, the Yogi can create all the bodies necessary to pay off the old 
debts. Each of the bodies has a citta or mind, of its own, called the 
nirmd^^a citta or the artificial mind. The artificial bodies with their 
cittas are distinguished from the ordinary ones, since they are perfectly 
methodical in all their acts. The consciousness of the Yogi controls 
these different automatisms. As soon as the automaton, which has 
a particular destiny, a particular portion of the stored-up karma to 
exhaust, fulfils its aim, the Yogi withdraws his control from it, and 
the “ man ” dies a sudden death. Unlike the natural mind, the 
experiences of the artificial mind leave no traces behind.* 


XV 

Karma 

So long as avidya is not overcome, there will be life in 
saihsara. The law of karma is assumed as valid, and our 
life, its character and length, are all determined by it.3 Though 
we do not remember our past lives, we can infer particulars 
about them from the tendencies of the present *; and these 
tendencies will cease to exist on the disapi>earance of their 
cause (hetu), motive (phala), substratum (airaya), and object 
(alaihbana). The root cause is avidya, though we may have 
other proximate causes ; the motive refers to the purpose 
with reference to which any conation becomes operative in 

* What happens above the threshold of consciousness is symbolic of the 
play of the forces underneath it. Adepts is Yoga explore, in cases of nervous 
disease and “ possession," what is normally hidden in the unconscious being 
by letting it come to the surface through hypnotic trance or otherwise. 
Belief in such cures, which remind us of modem psycho-analysis, is wide 
in India. 

* iv. 4 r 5 . 


t ii. 13-14. 


• iv. 9. 
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the present; citta is the subst^tum of the residnal potencies, 
and the object is that which excites the poiuncie:>.* 

XVI 

Supernormal Powers 

The popular cult of magic is mixed up with the religious 
scheme of salvation in the Yoga. That certain magical 
powers are acquired during the course of the yogic sadhana 
is recognised in early Buddhistic works, though Buddha 
himself set aside the pursuit of those powers as unfavourable 
to perfection. The Hindu scrij tures speak to us of men who, 
through dint of hard tapas, acquired marvellous powers. 
The acquisition of these powers is subordinated to the chief 
end of samadhi in the Yoga system. Though the highest 
goal may not be attained, the lower stages are not without 
their value. Each stage brings its own reward. Control of 
the body through postures results in an indifference to the 
extremes of heat and cold.* We obtain a full intuitive know¬ 
ledge of whatever we concentrate on. Saihyama, or concen¬ 
tration, is the means by which we acquire a knowledge of 
supersensuous objects. Through it we know the inmost core 
of things and reach the great light of wisdom (prajnaloka). 
By means of constraint on friendliness, compassion and joy, 
these qualities increase.3 If we concentrate on muscular 
powers, we will have a giant’s strength,4 Heightened powers 
of the senses (h 3 q)eraesthesia), by which the yogin can see and 
hear at a distance, follow as a result of concentration. 5 We 
can also acquire a direct knowledge of subliminal impressions, 
and, through them, of our past lives.^ As the result of 
saihyama on a presented id^, knowledge of another’s mind 
(paracittajnanam) arises.? Transmission of thought from one 
individual to another without the intervention of the normal 
9ommunicating mechanisms is quite possible. Through con- 
c^tration on the threefold modifications which all objects 
constantly undergo, we acquire the power to know the past, 
l>resent and the future.® The yogi can make his body 

> Y.B. iv. ij, > ii. 48. 3 iii. 23. 4 iii. 24. 

I iii. 35. « iii. 18. 7 iii. 19. • iii. nx. 
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invisible.* By means of samyama on the twofold karma, on 
the potencies which will soon be exhausted and those which 
will take a long time, he knows when he will die. He can know 
the fine, the concealed and the obscure, the cosmic spaces, the 
starry system, the pole star, the bodily constitution, by practising 
the relevant samyamas. According to Patanjali, he who dis¬ 
cerns the distinction between the self and objective existence 
gains authority over all states of existence and omniscience.^ 
Before we gain full knowledge we sometimes have a kind 
of prior intuition of the truth, and this is called pratibha.3 

The supernormal powers are really obstacles to samadhi, 
though they are regarded as perfections when one acquires 
them.4 They are by-products of the higher life. They are 
the flowers which we chance to pick on the road, though the 
true seeker does not set out on his travels to gather them. 
Only through the disregard of these perfections can freedom 
be gained. 5 In Bunyan’s allegory the pilgrims to the celestial 
city find, even at the very gateway of heaven, a little wicket 
that admits to a path leading down to hell. He who falls a 
victim to the magical powers rapidly goes downward. 

These supernormal powers are not considered by the Yoga 
philosophy to be miraculous interferences with the laws of 
nature. The world open to the senses is not the whole world 
of nature. What appears to be a contravention of the prin¬ 
ciples of the physical world is only a supplementing of it by 
the principles of another part of the cosmic order. The world 
beyond the physical has its own science and laws. The 
attractions of unlimited physical and intellectual power were 
perhaps employed to induce the worldly to take to the higher 
life. The foolish always seek after signs. 

" The perfections (siddhis) are attained through birth, 
drugs (osadhi), spells (mantras), austerity (tapas), or con¬ 
centration (samfidhi).” ^ Some are bom with the powers, 

* Y.S., iii. 21. “ The great -work of Gorres, in five volumes, is divided into 
Divine, Natural and Diabolical mysticism. The first contains stories of the 
miraculous enhancement of sight, bearing, smell and so forth, which results 
from extreme holiness, and tells us how one saint bad the power of becoming 
invisible, another of walking through closed doors, and a third of flying 
through the air" (Dean Inge: Christian Mysticism, pp. 264-5). 

* iii. 49. 3 Y.B., iii. 33. iii. 37. « iii. 37. 

5 Ui. 50-31. • iv. I. 
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since they had practised yoga in their past lives. These bom 
psychics turn into developed yogis with a little training. 
Sometimes psychic powers are also attained by the use of 
drugs and anaesthetics. Narcotic intoxication and ecstatic 
state are confused by the popular mind. The use of drugs is 
not recdinmended in Patanjali’s Yoga, though it is mentioned 
as one of the ways of obtaining perfections. * Thus, the 
habit of drug intoxication prevalent in primitive tribes was 
mixed up with the higher mysticism of the Yoga. Spells » 
and austerities also help us in acquiring these powers. The 
insistence, however, is on concentration and not on the others. 
The visions due to drugs or disordered nerves are condemned. 
The system did not feel prepared to cut off all connection 
with its surroundings, and so incorporated elements which 
did not belong to its inmost being. This spirit of accommo¬ 
dation is responsible for the miscellaneous character of the 
Yoga system, which exhibits a medley of low naturalism and 
high idealism. There is such a thing as Unconscious suggestion 
from the environment, and so the Yoga exhibits features 
determined by the conditions of the age in which it arose. 
But it is easy for us to separate these secondary accidental 
characteristics from the primary and the integral. The Yoga 
Sutra does not take any further notice of drugs and spells, 
thus suggesting its considered conviction that the signs and 
wonders which the uncultured seek after, even if well authenti¬ 
cated, possess no spiritual value. 


XVII 

God 

Pat.anjali makes devotion to God one of the aids to Yoga .3 
God is not only the object of meditation, but is also said to 

< Nitrous oxide stimulates ecstatic consciousness. According to William 
James, alcohol *' brings its votary from the chill periphery of things to the 
radiant core. It makes him for the moment one with truth" (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 387). 

* American New Thought recommends concentration on a carefully 
selected word or rhythmical formula, and this method answers to the 
recitation of mantras. ^ t i. 23, 
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help the realisation of the goal by the removal of obstacles^ 
Theism is not, however, an integral part of Patahj all’s creed. 
A personal God serves the practical purposes of Patahjali, 
who doss not concern himself much with the speculative 
interests of theism. An argument which reminds us of the 
classical ontological argument is given by Vyasa.* God has 
a perfect nature (prakr^tasattva). “ His pre-eminence is 
altogether without anything equal to it or excelling it. For, 
to begin with, it cannot be excelled by any other pre-eminence, 
since whatever might seem to excel it would itself prove to 
be that very pre-eminence. Therefore, that is the Isvara 
wherein we reach this uttermost limit of pre-eminence.” Nor, 
again, is there any pre-eminence eqtial to his. “ Because, 
when one thing is simultaneously desired by two equals, the 
one saying, ' Let this be new,' and the other saying. ' Let 
this be old,' if the one wins his way, the other fails in his wish 
and becomes inferior. And two equals cannot obtain the 
same desired thing simultaneously, since that would be a 
contradiction in terms. Therefore we maintain that in whom¬ 
soever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled nor 
excelled, he is the livara.” * Patahjali proves the omniscience 
of God by means of the law of continuity, which must have 
an upper limit. Where there are a great and a greater, there 
must be a greatest. Whatever admits of degrees of excellence 
is capable of reaching the highest limit. Omniscience admits 
of degrees of excellence. It gradually increases in proportion 
to the degree to which the matter-stuff (tamas) which covers 
the pure essence (sattva) is removed. When the germ of 
omniscience reaches its height of perfection we get the omnis¬ 
cient God. " In him becomes perfect the germ of all-know- 
ingness.” 3 The blind tendency of non-intelligent prakjti 
cannot bring forth the order and the harmony of the universe 
where men suffer according to their karmas. God is the 
guide of the evolution of prakyti. He is ever solicitous that 
the development of prakrti may serve the interests of puru^as. 
God is not, however, the creator of the world, since a world 
full of ptain could not have been created by a being of boundless 

« y.B., i. 24. » Y.B., i. 24, 

i Tatra niratiSayaih sarvajiiatvabljain (i. 25). See also Y.B. and Yoga- 
varttiha on it. 

VOL. II.’ 24 
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mercy. Scripture seeks to prove the existence of God. But 
this proof is a case of circular reasoning, since the Vedas are 
said to be authoritative on the ground that Uvara composed 
them. They are said to be valid, since their declarations 
correspond to facts.* While the Saihkhya assumes the 
validit}^of the Vedas, it does not justify it. The Yoga offers 
some justification in making ISvara the source of the Vedas. 

The God of Patahjali is not easy to describe. He is said 
to be a special kind of self, untouched by the taint of imper¬ 
fection and above the law of karrna.^ Being free from all 
entanglement in worldly existence, God lives in eternal bliss, 
without merit or demerit, unaffected by the weight of suffering 
with which living beings are burdened. He is omniscient, 
the teacher of the ancient i^is. If God is to help toiling souls 
on the upward way to freedom and light, he must in some 
degree subject himself to the experience of samsara. So 
Patahjali is inclined to regard him as the teacher of truth. 
God as the teacher has found an echo in the heart of every 
great thinker from Plato downwards. He is unlimited by 
time,3 all-merciful, and though he has no desires to satisfy, 
yet, for the sake of those in sarhsara, he dictates the scriptures 
at each world-epoch. His sattva nature of perfect quality, 
which is devoid of any imperfection due to rajas or tamas, 
is the means of his self-expression and it is completely under 
his control.•» God is ever free, and so cannot be confused 
with freed souls who were once bound, or those absorbed in 
prakrti (prakitilayas), who may incur bondage in the future. 
Unlike the liberated souls, who have no further relation with 
the world, God is everlastingly in connection with it. It is 
assumed that God stands in an eternal and indissoluble con¬ 
nection with the purest side of matter, sattva, and so God is 
for ever endowed with supreme power, wisdom and goodness. 
He in his mercy enters into the scene of change by assiuning 
the quality of sattva. Since he does so voluntarily for the 
sake of the struggling puru^, he is not bound by the law 
of karma. At the great dissolution, when prakrti relapses 
into its unmanifested state, this assumed form is set aside, 
thoiigh it is taken up again at the next development. As an 

> TattvavaiiSradl, i. 24. * i. 24. 
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individual resolves overnight to wake up at a certain hour 
next morning and does so through the force of the impiression 
left behind by his determination, even so ISvara resolves to 
resume the character of the great teacher when pralqti b^ins 
a fresh evolution and the puru^as emerge. The mystic syllable 
" Aum " represents God, and by meditating on it the mind 
rests in the true vision of God.* 

The personal God of Yoga philosophy is very loos^y 
connected with the rest of the system. The goal of human 
aspiration is not union with God, but the absolute separation 
of purusa from prakrti. Devotion to God is one of several 
other ways of reaching ultimate freedom. God is only a 
particular self (puru§aviie§a), and not the creator and preserver 
of the universe. He does not reward or punish the actions 
of men. But some work had to be devised for him when 
once he was on the scene. He is said to aid those who are 
devoted to him in removing the obstacles to their upward 
progress. By prapidhana. or disinterested devotion or bhakti, 
we become eligible for the grace of God. ISvara facilitates 
the attainment of liberation, but does not directly grant it. 
Such a conception of ISvara is, of course, unsatisfactory,* and 
we caimot help saying that the Yoga philosophy introduced 
the conception of God just to be in the fashion and catch the 
mind of the public.3 Those who were anxious to propagate 
the Saihkhya theory of the universe and the Yoga method 
of discipline perhaps found it difficult to spread their ideas 
without satisfying the theistic instincts of man. In the later 
Yoga, the universal needs of the human heart prove stronger, 
and God begins to occupy a more central place. The reality 
of God is seen in the purified life of man. The witness of God 
is the religious experience of man. The over-soul speaks to 
the soul, and those who seek for truth find the answer in 

* i. 27-28. • See S.B., ii. 2. 38 and 41. 

s Cp. Garbe : " The insertion of the personal God, -erhich subsequently 
decisively determined the character of ^e Yoga sy^m, was, to judge 
from the Y.S., the textbook of Patafijali, at first accomplished in a very 
loose and superficial maimer, so that the contents and purpose of the system 
were not at all affected by it. We can even say that the Y.S., i. 23-27. 
ii. I. 45, which treat of the person of God. are unconnected with the other 
parts of the textbook—nay, even contradict the foundations of the sjrstem “ 
{The Philosophy, of Ancient India, p. 15). 
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their hearts. The severe discipline of the Yoga, with its 
strenuous physical hardships and grave moral perils, demands 
a guide and help, a delivers from darkness and pain, the 
teacher of truth and the inspirer of strength. Soon, union 
with God becomes the goal of human endeavour. In the 
BhagatlUdgtld, for example, the deistic Yoga is replaced by 
theistic bhakti. In samMhi the soul sees and possesses God. 
By the separation of the self from every object of sense and 
thought, by the suppression of all desire and passion and the 
elimination of all personal sense, we become reunited with 
God. The end may be gained as the result of intense con¬ 
templation of God. Vijnanabhik§u says : "Of all kinds of 
conscious meditation, the meditation of the supreme Godhead 
is the highest." * 


XVIII 

Conclusion 

To the modem mind, in East or West, the whole Yoga 
scheme of attaining perfection appears to be only an elaborate 
process of self-hypnotisation. Intense and solitary medita¬ 
tions, accompanied by physical exercises and postures, help 
to make our minds run into particular moulds. Such a view 
gains some support from the popular confusion of the Yoga 
system with some of the repulsive practices of the Tantra 
cult and later adaptations of Patahjali’s Yoga by fanatical 
mendicants. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind the 
fact that Patahjali’s Yoga, in its original form, is free from 
these vagaries. It assumes that we have all reservoirs of life 
to draw upon of which we do not dream. It formulates the 
methods of getting at our deeper functional levels. The Yoga 
discipline is nothing more than the purification of the body, 
mind and soul, and preparing them for the beatific vision.® 
Since the life of man depends on the nature of the citta, it is 
always within our reach to transform our nature by controlling 
our citta. With faith and concentration, vre can even rid 

■ Yogasdrasathgraha, i. 

* " I^cpare thyself as a bride to receive her bridegroom," says Markos 
the Gnostic (Trenaus, i. 13. 3). 
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ourselves of our ills.* The normal limits of the human vision 
are not the limits of the universe. There are other worlds 
than that which our senses reveal to us, other senses than 
those which we share with the lower animals, other forces 
than those of material nature. If we have faith in the soul, 
then the supernatural is also a part of the natural. Most 
of us go through life with eyes half shut and with dull minds 
and heavy hearts, and even the few who have had those rare 
moments of \’ision and awakening fall back quickly into 
somnolence. It is good to know that the ancient thinkers 
required us to realise the possibilities of the soul in solitude 
and silence and transform the flashing and fading moments 
of vision into a steady light which could illumine the long 
years of life. 
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I 

Introduction 

The Purva Mlmarfisa is so called because it is earlier (purva) 
than the Uttara MimILmsa, not so much in the chronological 
as in the logical sense. Its central problem is ritual, even 
as that of the Uttara Mimariish is knowledge of the truth of 
things. The entire Veda, excluding the Upani§ads, is said to 
deal with dharma or acts of duty, of which the chief are 
sacrifices. The performance of sacred rites is normally the 
prelude to the pursuit of wisdom. Even ^aihkara, who 
insists on the radical opposition between karma and jnana, 
allows that good karma, in this or in an earlier life, is the 
cause of the desire for truth. 

The beginnings of the Mimarasa may be traced to the 
Veda itself, where it is used to denote doubt and discussion 
regarding the rules of ritual and doctrine. The due per¬ 
formance of the sacrifices dei>ended on the correct interpret¬ 
ation of the Vedic texts. Doubtful cases led to the elaboration 
of rules which hdped to a knowledge of the way in which 
the sacrifice was to be performed. The many problems 
about interpretation were discussed and decided as they 
arose, and these decisions are found scattered in the Brah- 
manas. The accoimts in the Brahmanas are so disjointed; 
obscure and incomplete, that one could not tmderstand them 
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without other help, which was then found in the oral tradition. 
Vedic text and oral tradition continued for long to be the 
two authorities on the performance of religious duty. When 
the various Vedic Vakhas (schools) began to form themselves, 
great importance was attached to the authority of the sacred 
books handed down by unbroken tradition. After the rise 
of Buddhism, the followers of the Vedic dharma were called 
upon to review and recast all the knowledge they possessed, 
prove its soundness and embody it in the form of the sutras. 
Jaimini attempts the work of systematising the rules of 
Mimamsa and establishing their validity in his work. 

The avowed aim of the Purva Mimiihsa is to examine the 
nature of dharma. Its interest is more practical than specu¬ 
lative. The philosophical speculations found in it are sub¬ 
ordinate to the ritualistic purpose. For the sake of the 
integrity of dharma, it is obliged to affirm the reality of the 
sold and regard it as a permanent being possessing a body, 
to whom the results of acts accrue. The Veda enjoins the 
acts of duty, specifying at the same time the beneficial residts 
which follow from their performance. The authority for the 
character of these acts as dharma and for their capacity to 
produce beneficial results is the eternal Veda, which needs no 
other basis to rest on. But such a dogmatic attitude is not 
enough when other thinkers disparage the importance of the 
Vedic texts, of which we cannot see the practical value. So 
elaborate discussions, theological and philosophical, arise. 
The Mimamsa welcomes all philosophical views so long as 
they do not injure its central theme, viz. the transcendent 
importance of dharma interpreted in the ritualistic sense. 
This looseness of philosophic texture has enabled different 
thinkers to interpret the philosophical views of the Mimosa 
in different waj^, even though they all agree about the 
supreme importance of dharma. The Veda is acknowledged 
as authoritative, and its validity is established against the 
Buddhists, who dispute it, and the seekers after knowledge, 
who subordinate karma to jiiSna. The Mim^ihs^ is frankly 
polytheistic, though by implication atheistic. It accepts a 
realistic view of the world as a^inst the Buddhists. 

Its importcince for the Hindu religion is great. The 
scriptures which govern the daily life of the Hindu require 
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to be interpreted in accordance with the Mimaihsa rules. 
Modem Hindu law is considerably influenced by the M im a ih sa 
syst^n. 


II 

Date and Literature 

The MimSthsS Sutra of Jaimini presupposes a long history of 
Vedic interpretation, since it sums up the general rules (nydyas) which 
were in use. It describes the different sacrifices and their purposes, 
the theory of apurva as well as some philosophical propositions. It 
has twelve chapters, of which the first is of philosophical value, since 
it discusses the sources of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas. 
Jaimini tries to justify every part of the Vedas. His Samkarsai!kak&i^ 4 <*> 
otherwise known as DevatSkitt 4 <*, belongs to the Purva Mimamsa, since 
it bears upon upasana (worship), which is also enjoined in the Vedas. 

The fourth century b.c. is the earliest period we can assign for 
Jaimini's work, which is familiar with the NySya and the Yoga 
Sutras. I Sahara is the author of the chief commentary on the work 
of Jaimini. He lived about the first century b.c.* Evidently there 
were commentators on Jaimini’s work prior to Sahara, such as Bhartj"* 
mitra.s Bhavadasa.i Hari,5 and Upavarsa,* but their works are not 


> If we accept Kumarila’s view that the M.S. criticises many of the 
Buddhist views (see S.V., i. i. 3, 5 and 6), it may belong to the period imme¬ 
diately after the rise of Buddhism. From the absence of any reference to 
Jaimini’s work in the M.B., nothing definite can be gathered. Jaimini’s 
work, which mentions the name of Badarfiyana in five places (i. i. 5; 
V. 2. 19; vi. 1. 8; x. 8. 44 ; xi. i. 64), belongs to the same period as the 
B.S. The latter refers to Jaimini as an authority on the Ved£nta in ten 
different sutras (i. 2. 28; i. 2. 31; i. 3. 31; i. 4. 18; iii. 2. 40; iii. 4. 2 ; 
iii. 4. xS; iii. 4. 40; iv. 3. 12; iv. 4. 5). Since nine of them cannot be 
traced to the M.S., it is sometimes urged that the Jaimini referred to in 
the B.S. is different from the author of the M.S. Others hold that some 
of Jaimini's works are lost. Jaimini in places assumes a knowledge of B.S. 
He adopts Badarayapa's view of fitman as non-corporeal, though he does 
not set forth any arguments in defence of it. The commentators suggest 
that he accepts Badardyana’s arguments (xi. 1. 64, and B.S., iii. 3. 53 ; see 
also M.S., ix. 1., and B.S., iii. a. 40) and so does not re-state them. 

» Jha: Prabhakara School, pp. 6-7. Sahara’s refutations of Vijiianavada 
and Sunyavdda do not commit us to a later date. Jacobi thinks that the 
Vftti quoted by Sahara belongs to the period between 200 and 500 a.x>., 
to which Sahara may also be assigned. Keith holds that 400 a.d. is the 
earliest date for him. 

3 Nyayaratn&kara, 10. See also KSiiha, p. 10. 

* S-V.,i. 63. 5 SastradlpikS, x. 2. 59-60. 

* Sahara, in his commentary on i. i. 5, transcribes a long passage from 
a Vrtti (see also Sahara on ii. 3. i6 and iii. i. 6). Kumdrila refers to the 
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available. Sahara’s work is the main basis of aU later Mimg.tn.sa, 
writings. 

Kumgrila,* the vigorous exponent of Brahmanical orthodoxy which 
assumes the authoritativeness of the Vedas and the supremacy of the 
priest, commented on the Sutra and the Bhi^ya, and his work is in 
three parts. The first Slokavdrttika deals with the first part of the 
first chapter. The second TemtravSrttika takes us to the end of 
Chapter III, and Tupfikd covers the rest. Kumarila is earlier than 
Saihkara, and may be assigned to the seventh century A.o.* Ma^i^ana 
Miiira, the author of Vidhiviveka and MimdmsSnukraniain, is a follower 
of Kumgrila. He is earlier than V&caspati (a.d. 850), who ex¬ 
pounds the views of Vidhiviveka in his Nydyakaifikd. Kumarila’s 
work has had several commentators: Sucarita Migra, author of the 
Kaiikd, a commentary on the Slokavdrftika ; Some^vara Bhatta, author 
of Nydyasudhd, also known as Rdifaka, a commentary on the Tantra- 
vdrttika, and Parthasgrathi ML 4 ra (a.d. 1300), author of NydyaratnSkara, 
a commentary on the Klokovdrttika, as well as ^dstradipikd, an inde¬ 
pendent manual of MTmaihsg system on the lines of Kumdiila, and 
Tantraratna. Venkata Dikfita's Vdrttikdbharai^a is a commentary on 
Tupfikd,i 

Prabhakara * wrote his commentary Bf'kati on the Bhdsya of Sahara, 
which it closely follows. Kumarila rejects now and then Sahara’s 
views. From the fact that Prabhakara does not take notice of 
Kumgrila’s views, while Kum&rila refers to views similar to those set 
forth in the By had, i it is sometimes urged that Prabhakara preceded 


author as Vfttikgra. Dr. Jha identifies him with Bbavadgsa. Partba- 
sarathi does not mention his name in this connection. See, however p. 48. 
Jacobi thinks that Bodhfiyana wrote V^is on both the Mtmaihsgs, even as 
Upavarsa, his predecessor, did (J.A.O.S., 1911). 

> Kumarila, reputed to be a great champion of Hinduism, is said to be 
a Brahmin of Behar converted from Buddhism to Hinduism. See Eliot: 
Hinduism and B .ddhism, vol. ii, pp. no, 207. Tiranatha makes him a 
native of South India. According to the tradition, Kumgrila wanted to 
commit himself to the flames for two sins, which are the destruction of bis 
Buddhist guru and the practical denial of God in his anxiety to prove the 
eternal character of the Vedas and the exclusive efficiency of Vedic cere¬ 
monialism to salvation. See Madhava’s Samkaradigvijaya. 

» According to Mr. Papdit, Kumgrila was the guru of Bhavabhfiti 
(A.D. 620-680), and so is assigned to a.d. 590-650. Tnis agrees with the 
admitted fact that the fame of Kumarila was well established in the later 
days of Har^a. 

i Rgmakr^ria Bbatta (author of Yuktisnehapraparaifl), Somanfitha 
(author of Mayukhamalika), Bhatta Saihkara, Bhatta Dinakara, Kamalgkara 
are followers of this school. 

4 According to the tradition, Prabhakara and Mapijana were the pupils 
of Kumarila, who gave Prabhakara the title of *' guru " in recognition of 
his brilliant powers. 

5 i, 2. 3X : i. 3 - 2 : *• 4 - I- 
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Kiimaxila. The style of Bfhaii is said to indicate it earlier date.> 
^alikan&tha’s ftjwimati is a commentary on Bfhaii. His Prakarai^- 
paUcikU is a popular manual of the PrabhiJeara system. His Pariiiffa 
is a brief annotation on Sahara’s work. Bhavan&tha’s Nayaviueka 
at length with Prabh&kara’s views. Salikanfttha, the disciple 
of Prabh&kara, refers to Dharmaklrti.* V&caspati, in his NySyakaifikS, 
distinguisl^es between the two schools of the followers of Prabh&kara.s 
The third school of ]MQmS,ih8i., associated with the name of MurS.ri,4 
is referred to in Hindu philosophical literature, though the works 
belonging to it have not come down to us. MSdhava's Jaiminlya 
NySyemtSUlvisiara is an exposition of the Mim&msS. system in verse 
accompanied by a commentary in prose. Appaya DIksita (1552-1624) 
attacks Kum£rila in his VidhtrasSyana. Apadeva (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury) wrote an elementary manual, the MimSthsanydyaprakSid, which 
is also called Apadevl, and it is a very popular work. LaugSkfi Bh 3 .skara's 
Arihasatiigraha, which is also popular, is based on Apadeva’s work. 
Khai^dadeva (seventeenth century) wrote a work, Bhdftadlpikd, which 
is well known for its logic. His MimStpsakausiubha deals with the 
Sutra.i 


111 

Pramanas 

Jaimini accepts the three pramanas of perception, inference 
and ^abda, or testimony. Prabhahara admits upamana (com- 

< Jh&: Prabhdhara School ; Keith: Karma Mfmanud. Professor Kup- 
pusw&mi Ssstri supports the traditional view, and argues at some length 
against the position taken up by Jhi. and Keith. See his paper on The 
Prabhakara School of PUrva MimatHsd, Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta. An old South Indian tradition states that Udiveka 
was a pupil of Kum^rila. 

Uibvekah k£rikaih vetti, campudi vetti prabbSkarah 
Maodanas tubhayaih vetti nobhayaih vetti nva 3 ^^i}^. 

Mr. Pandit, in his Introduction to Gaudavaho (Bombay Skt. Series), quotes 
the verse with the words Tantra and VSmana in the places of CampQ 
and Mandana. See also Gunaratna's $a 4 darSanasam«ccaya Vftti (1409}. 
Uihveka is identified with Bhavabhfiti and regarded as one of the pupils of 
Kumarila. See also Citsukha’s Advaila Pradipikd, p. 265. 

* See Prakaravapaheihd, i. 

s JaratprgbhSkarah and navyaprSbhakar^. 

* Murfires trtlyah panthah- 

s Raghavananda's Mlmamsasutradldhiti, Rfimeavara's Subodhinl, a 
commentary on M.S., and Vidveavara's (or Gagfi Bhatta) Bhdtfaeinldma^i are 
works of some value. Vedanta Dedika's Seivava-Mlmd^sa is an attempt to 
combine the views of the MlmEihsa and the Vedfinta. The author is a follower 
of Ramanuja, who holds that the two Mimamsas are parts of one whole. 
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I^rison) and arth&patti (implication). Knmarila adds anu-: 
palabdhi (non-apprehension). Aitihjra (rumour) is re}ected. 
because there can be no certainty about the validity of the 
resulting cognition in the absence of definite information 
about the source of the rumour, whether it is trustworthy or 
not. Recollection (smrti) is excluded from the scope of 
pram3j;;ias, since it tdls us only of things previously perceived. 

Pzabhakara describes how we infer the existence of the manas 
and the senses. Our cognitions are ephemeral in character, and have 
both material (aamavS.yik 9 Tajaa) and immaterial causes (asama- 
vd3HLka,rana).< llie material cause of cognitions is the self, and its 
immaterial cause cannot subsist in the cause of the self, since the self 
is uncaused. It must therefore subsist in the self itself. What inheres 
in a substance is a quality, and so the immaterial cause of cognition 
is a quality. If temporary qualities arise in an eternal substance, it 
must be due to contact with other substances. Since there is no 
evidmice that the other substances inhere in still others, they are to 
be regarded as eternal. Perception, which is a positive kind of cog¬ 
nition, is a specific quality of the self. For such a quality to belong 
to eternal substances, the immaterial cause must be in the form of 
contact with some other substances. Such substances are either all* 
pervading, as space and time, or atomic. Contact with all-pervading 
substances cannot account for the varied nature of our cognitions. 
So the immaterial cause of cognition is contact with atomic substances, 
which is brought about by the action of motion of the atoms them¬ 
selves. The atomic substance which resides in the body ensouled by 
the cognising self is manas, and none other could contain the sul^ 
stratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of which the self is 
the material cause. The action of the atomic substance in the body 
which helps to bring about the contact is due to its contact with the 
self, which, in every act of cognition, puts forth an effort towards it. 
But, while manas can bring about such effects as pleasure, pain, it 
cannot give rise to qualities like colour, smell, etc. For the appre¬ 
hension of these, it stands in need of other organs.* Through the 
contact of the external objects with the sense-organs mediated by the 
manas, the soul gets to know the outer world. The relation between 
the soul and the manas is brought about by merit and demerit, but 
the soul is not regarded as simply passive in its attitude to manas. 
Manas is included among the senses, since it perceives mental states 
like pleasure, pain, desire and aversion .3 It is argued that we would 
have a simultaneous cognition of all things at once, if we were not 
dependent on manas and the sense-organs. 

* Cp. Prahewavapafleihi : “ Cognition of objects is temporary. Atmaa 
is the constituent cause, and contact of ttman with manas is the auxiliary 
cause " (pp. 53 ff.}. 

* Sitlrmdtpiki, p. looi. 


> Ibid., p. 9S. 
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The soul brings about cogmtibns when it is in contact 
with manas. This contact is due to the action of the manas 
determined by the effort of the soul or the unseen destiny 
set in action by the previous karma of the soul. The soul 
is the experiencer or the enjoyer, the body is the abode of 
experiences, the senses are the instruments of experience. 
The objects of experience are of two kinds: internal, like 
pleasure and pain, and external, like jars and the' like. 
Prabhakara says that our saihvit, or consciousness, connects 
itself at one time with one object and not two. 


IV 

Perception 

Perception (pratyaksa) is direct apprehension (sak§at 
pratitih).* It proceeds directly from sense-contact. In per¬ 
ception we have the contact of the object and the sense- 
organ, of the distinctive qualities of the object with the 
sense-organ, manas and the sense-organ, and the self and manas. 
KumSLrila explains contact of the sense with the object as 
mere relevancy or the capacity to reveal the object, which 
we infer from its effect.* Perception relates to objects that 
exist, i.e. are perceptible by the senses. It cannot apprehend 
supersensuous objects. According to Prabhakara, objects 
apprehended may be substances, classes or qualities. 

The Mlmaihsaka* accepts generally the Nyaya theory of the senses 
except in regard to the auditory sense. Spatial proximity and remote¬ 
ness are perceived directly, not only through vision and touch, but 
also thi'ough hearing. Space is distinguished into deda, or locus, and 
dik, or direction, and both these are directly perceived as qualif3nng 
adjuncts (viSesa^as) of sounds. The auditory organ is prSpyakari, 
t.e. comes into contact with the object, sound. The ear does not go 
out to the object, vit. sound at a distance, but the sound is propagated 
to the ear-drum through the air waves. This view accounts for the 
fact that persons near at hand apprehend sounds, while those at a 
distance do not. It also explains the different degrees of the intensity 
of sounds. 4 If the ear could apprehend sounds, without coming into 
direct contact with them, as the Buddliists imagine, then all sounds. 


• Prakarattapaficiha: Pratyaksa. • S.V., PratyakiosUtra, 42-43. 

3 SSstradtpika. pp. 400 ff., $lokavarttiha, 760 ff. 4 TlvramaudadivyavasthZ. 
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far and neat, would be simults^oualy perceived through the ear^ 
which ia not the case. The ear contains a layer of air on which the 
current of air issuing from the speaker impinges, producing the con¬ 
dition under which sound is heard. The ear does not come into 
contact with the locus of the sound, but only with the sound which 
has its locus in the ear-drum. But sounds are always perceived as 
having their loci in different points of space, and not in the ear-drum. 
They reach the ear, not as mere sounds, but as coloured by the different 
directions from which they spring. So, sounds as well as their direc¬ 
tions are directly perceived. Bven distance is perceived through the 
ear, since sounds coming from a proximate point are more intense 
(tivra) than those coming from a distance. So the perception of the 
feeble or intense character of sounds helps us to know the distance 
from which they issue. 

Both Frabhakara and Kumarila adopt the distinction of 
determinate and indeterminate perceptions, and accept them 
as valid. According to Kiunarila, indeterminate percq)tion 
apprehends the individual, which is the substrate of its generic 
and specific characters, though there is no apprehension of 
the object as having specific or generic features.* Indeter¬ 
minate perception is said to be due to the object itself.* In 
determinate perception the generic and the specific qualities 
are distinctly noticed. 3 Parthasarathi argues further in 
support of this view. On the contact of an object with the 
sense-organs, we have the apprehension of an object devoid 
of all relations. We do not as yet discriminate between the 
qualified and the qualifications and the generic and the 
specific features. If there were not indeterminate perception, 
there would not be determinate perception,-1 for determinate 
perception is the apprehension of the relation between the 
qualified object and its qualities. The apprehension of such 
a relation depends on the previous apprehension of the terms 
of the rdation. Unless these are implicitly known in inde¬ 
terminate perception, they cannot be explicitly known in 
determinate perception. In the determinate perception of 
an object we remember the class to which it belongs and the 
name which it bears, and refer them to the object perceived. 
If the class and the name are not perceived at all, they cannot 

» S.V., PratyakfasHtra, v. 113. 

* Suddbavastuja, or undiscriminated object, it2. 

J S.V., Praiyak^asHtra, v. 120. 

4 ^dstradfpikd, pp. 109-110, For a criticism of this view, see Jayanta’s 
Nydyamafljari, p. 98. 
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be remembered. So, the existence of indeterminate perception, 
where the genus, the name and the qualifying properties are 
implicitly apprehended, must be admitted. 

KumSrila holds that the cognition of objects is independent 
of verbal expressions.^ The class “ cow" is not cognised 
always in the form of the word “ cow,” though we use the 
word in describing the object cognised.* While Kumauila 
thinks that indeterminate perception is non-determined per- 
c^tion, mere observation (alocana) comparable to the appre- 
hension of the new-born infant, where only the individual is 
presented to us, but not the generic or the specific features, 
Prabhakara believes that indeterminate perception apprehends 
both the class characters and the specific features ; but, since 
other objects have not as yet entered into the apprehension, 
the object is not apprehended as actually belonging to a 
definite class. An object is apprehended as an individual 
only in comparison with other objects from which it is marked 
off ; it is apprehended as belonging to a class when it is found 
to possess certain features in common with the other members 
of the class. Even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class, its real nature cannot be 
cognised until it b compared with other objects of the same 
class.3 While class characters and specific features axe present 
in indeterminate perception, they are not recognised as such 
in it. In determinate perception the self remembers other 
objects of the same class and notes their resemblances and 
differences. Prabhakara believes that determinate perception 
is of a mixed character, and includes in it the element of 
remembrance, since the other members of the class present 
themselves to the self by virtue of the impressions which it 
has had of them. But tlie element of remembrance does not 
pertain to the object perceived, but to the others with which 
it is compared, and so does not affect the validity of the 
cognition of the object itself. 

Both Prabh&kara and Kumarila accept the reality of univeisals 
and regard them as objects of perception. The Buddhist, on the 
other hand, holds that specific individuality alone is real and univer- 

* S.V., PraiyaksasiUra, 176 . » Ibid., 180, 18a. 

3 Vastvantar&nusaihdhanasunyatayS s£manyaviie4^urapat& na pratlyate. 
See Prak«rm9»p«ikeikd, pp. 54-33. 
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sality is a product of imagination.* The Buddhist view is criticised 
by KumStila and PS.rthasSrathi. The universal is an object of per¬ 
ception, since whenever we perceive an object, we perceive it as 
belonging to a particular class. The act of perception .involves both 
assimilation and discrimination. Perception is inclusive (anuvrtta) 
as well as exclusive (vyavftta). Inclusion depends on the reality of 
the universal. The act of inference is also based on it. Nor can the 
Buddhist contend that the universal is not real, since it is not perceived 
as diderent from the individual. For the argument that what is, must 
be either different or non-different,* assumes the universal being 
(vastutva). Nor is it correct to ask whether generality is present in 
its entirety in each individual or collectively in all, since such a dis¬ 
tinction is relevant to individuals, and not to generality, which is 
partless. The Jaina view of the universal is also rejected,* If univer¬ 
sality is one with similarity, we must say “ this is like a cow,” and 
not " this is a cow.” Besides, similarity is not possible apart from 
universality. Things are similar, if they possess properties in common. 
The universal, according to Kumffrila, is not different from the indi- 
vidual .4 The relation between the two is one of identity in difference. 
Whether we cognise the universal or the individual depends on our 
interest. The universal, called also akfti (form) does not mean shape, 
but identity of character, for, Skrti is said to belong to immaterial 
objects like the self. The shape of objects is destructible, but not so 
the class nature.* ** The class itself is caUed &krti, which signifies 
that by which the individual is characterised. It is that which is 
common to all the individual objects and the means of a collective 
idea of all these as forming one composite whole.” ‘ Pfirthasarathi 
argues that the universal is not absolutely different from the individual. 
Were it so, we would not be able to perceive the universal in the indi¬ 
vidual. In the perception “ this is a cow,” we have a cognition of 
this (iyambuddhi) as well as that of the cow (gobuddhi). The former 
has an individual for its object and the latter the universal. The 
cognitions of ” this ” and ” cow ” are different, and yet they inhere in 


> Vikalpak£ramatraib sam 3 nyam. $Sstradfpiki, p. 38r. 

« Yad vastu tad bhinnam abhinnam v 3 bhavati, p. 382. 

3 Na ca sadr33ram eva samanyam, p. 394. 

4 S.V., PratyakfasHira, 143. Commenting on it, the Nydyaratnakara 
says: ” Class, etc., are not altogether diticrent from the individual. It is 
a fact of common experience that the individual cow is recognised as such 
only when it is found to be identical with the class ' cow.* This could not be 
if the individual were totally different from the class. Such recognition 
of the identity of the individual with the class is the only means of knowing 
the class; hence there must be an identity between the individual and the 
class.” See also Akrtivada, 8, ro, 18, 23. 

5 Tantravarttika, i. 3. 30. 

* J 3 tim ev 3 krtim pr 3 hur vyaktir 3 kriyate yaya 

SShnSnyaih tac ca piadS^Sm ekabuddhinibandhanam. 

(S.V.. AkHivdda, V j. 
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the same object. This twofold character of perception points to ttie 
nature of the object as both universal and individual. The two are 
not naturally inconsistent, since both identity and difference are 
perceived in a single act of perception. The identity and the differ¬ 
ence do not contradict each other, as the cognitions *' this is silver ” 
and " this is not silver *’ do. The identity and the difference relate 
to difier^t aspects of the object.* 

The followers of Prabhakara do not agree with this view. One 
and the same act of cognition cannot apprehend both the difference 
and the identity between the universal and the individual. When 
we perceive the difference between the universal and the individual, we 
must perceive the universal, and the individual as distinct; when 
we perceive the identity between them, we should perceive only one 
of them, the universal or the individual. In this case a single object, 
the universal or the individual, would give rise to two cognitions of 
both the universal and the individual and their identity. But it is 
not possible for the universal to produce a cognition of its identity 
with the individual any more than for the individual to produce a 
cognition of its identity with the universal. It cannot therefore be 
said that both difference and identity are apprehended by one and 
the same act of cognition. PSLrthasarathi contends that this argument 
is invalid. The cognition of two objects does not necessarily involve 
the cognition of their difference. When an individual member of a 
class is perceived for the first time, both the individual and the universal 
are perceived, but not the difference between them. When another 
individual belonging to the same class is perceived, it is assimilated to 
the first individual as belonging to the same class and differentiated 
from it as being a different individual. The cognition of two objects 
does not therefore. involve the cognition of their difference. The 
cognition of a single object does not necessarily involve the cognition 
of its identity, as when one perceives an object at a distance and feels 
a doubt whether it is a post or a man.* 

The followers of Prabhakara plead that the universal and the 
individual cannot be identical, since the universal is eternal and 
common to many individuals, while the individual is non-etemal and 
specific. Were the universal identical with the individual, then the 
universal would be non-etemal and different in different individuals, 
and the individuals would be eternal and common to many. Pa,rtha- 
sfiratbi argues, in reply, that a complex or multiform object may be 
eternal in some respects and non-etemal in others, identical with 
others in some features and different from them in others.} 

Regarding the question of whole (avayavi) and part (avayava), 
Prabhfikara believes that the whole is an object of perception. Objecte 


> Sastradtpiki, p. 284. 

* Na vastudvayapratitir eva bbedapratitih; nSpy ekavastupratitir 
evabbedapratftih (Sastradlpika, p. 287). 

3 Sastradlpika, p. 288. 
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as wholes exist. It is not necessary for us to perceive all the parts 
before the whole is perceived. If we take any ph3r8ical object, atoms 
are the material cause of it, and their conjunction is the immaterial 
cause which gives the whole its uniqueness. Kumdrila believes that 
the whole and the parts are identical, and it depends on our standpoint 
whether we regard an object as a whole or a number of parts.* 

Kumarila agrees with the Naiya3dka in regarding recog¬ 
nition as a presentative cognition, since it is present where 
there is sense-activity and absent where it is not. Simply 
because recognition is preceded by an act of recollection, we 
cannot treat it as non-perceptual. Wherever we have the 
contact of a sense-organ with a present object we have a case 
of perception.* 

The Mimamsakas do not support the theory of Yogic 
intuition, by which the Yogis are said to apprehend objects 
which are past and future, imperceptible and distant. This 
intuition is either sensuous or non-sensuous. If the former, 
then, since the senses cannot come into contact with past, 
future and distant objects, there can be no cognition of them. 
Even the internal sense of manas can produce only cognitions 
of the mental states of pleasure and pain. It is meaningless 
to argue that the senses can comprehend objects without 
coming into contact with them when they attain a high degree 
of development, for no amount of development can change 
the nature of the sense-organs. If the Yogic intuition appre¬ 
hends things perceived in the past, then it is a case of memory. 
If it apprehends objects that have not been previously 
apprehended, then its validity is doubtful. A knowledge of 
past, distant and future objects can be got only through the 
Vedas.3 

Mental perception by which we become cognisant of 
pleasure, pain, and the like, is admitted by the Mimaihsa 
A cognition, however, cannot be the object of introspection. 
Mental perception is restricted to non-cognitive activities. 
Even in dreams, what the cognition renders cognisable is 
some object of the external world.4 Though the object is 
not actually present at the time of dreaming, still it is some- 

* S.V., Vanavada, • S.\., Pratyak^asiUra, 

3 Sastradlpika, p. 52. See YSmunacarya's Siddhitraya, p. 71. 

4 S.V., Niralambanavada, 107-8; ^astradtpika, pp. 162-3 and * 65 - 

VOL. II. 25 
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thing previously perceived and now revived through the 
impressions. The cognition that we have in dreams is of the 
nature of remembrance brought about by the arousing of 
certain impressions. Only that part of the past experience 
is revived in dreams which would cause happiness or unhap¬ 
piness to the agent and for which he is ripe at that moment. 
Dreams are possible only in that form of sleep where the self 
is in contact with the manas, though the latter may not be 
in contact with the sense-organs. In deep dreamless sleep 
the contact of the self with the manas ceases. While this is 
Prabhakara's view, Kumarila is of opinion that in deep sleep 
the self regains its form of pure consciousness where no 
dreams are possible.^ 


V 

Inference 

According to Sabara, when a certain fixed relation has 
been known to subsist between two things, so that if we 
perceive any one of these things we have an idea'of the other 
thing, this latter cognition is called inferential.* Sahara 
divides inference into two kinds: pratyak§atodr§ta, where 
the invariable relation holds between objects which are per¬ 
ceptible, as smoke and fire, and sam^yatodrsta, where the 
relation is not apprehended by the senses, but known only in 
the abstract, as in the case of the sun’s motion and its changing 
position in the sky.3 According to Frabhakara, the relation 
must be unfailing, true and permanent, such as that which 
subsists between the catise and its effect, whole and part, 
substance and quality, class and individuals. The general 
principle is not derived from percq)tion, since the latter 
operates only with regard to things in the present and in 
contact with sense-organs. It is not due to inference or 
implication, since these assume it. The genercd principle is 

I JhSl: Prabhakara School, ii. 

* Jfl&tasaibbandhasyaikadeSadaiianad ekade^antare 'sannikr^te 'rthe 
buddhib. See also Prakaranopahciki, p. 64. 

3 The sSjoSnyatodr^ta of Sahara is identical with Vatsyayana’s first 
explanation of it, while Vatsyayana’s purvavat and Se^vat answer to 
Sahara’s pratyak$atod]:9ta. 
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established on the basis of experience. We observe cases 
where fire and smoke are present together as well as cases 
where they are not so present, and th^ infer a general principle 
which covers all the cases. When a permanent relation of 
coexistence, identity or causal nexus is fixed up in the mind, 
one term of it reminds us of the other. 

Inferential argument, according to Prabh^ara and KumSrila, 
has only three members : pratijna, or statement of the case; 
the major premise, which gives the general rule with the 
corroborative instance; and the minor premise. These three 
members may be stated in any order. The Mimaihsakas 
admit the distinction between inference for oneself and 
inference for others. The object of inferential cognition is 
of two kinds : drstasvalaksana, or that which has its specific 
character perceived, as the inference of fire from smoke; and 
adi^tasvalak§ana, or that which has its specific character 
unperceived, as the inference of the burning capacity of fire. 
Prabhakara holds that inference involves a previous knowledge 
of the general relation and refers to things already known. 
Kumarila makes novelty an essential feature of inference. 
Though it is true that the smoke is seen and the perception 
of smoke carries with it the generic idea of fire as related to 
the smoke, the object of the inferential cognition is something 
that is not already known, ».c. the subject as qualified by the 
predicate, the hill as possessing fire in the usual example.' 


VI 

Vedtc Testimony 

The aim of the Mimariisa is to ascertain the nature of 
dharma. Dharma is not a physical existent, and so it cannot 
be apprehended through the senses. The other pram anas are 
of no use, since they all presuppose the work of perception. 
Perception, inference and such other sources of knowledge 
have nothing to say on the point that the performeT of the 
Agra§toma sacrifice will go to heaven. Tliis knowledge is 

> S.V., AnufnS,napariccheda, 50. Prabh&kara accepts the four fallacies 
of asadh&rapa, b£dhita, s&dhilrat^a and asiddha, while Kum&rila's analysis, 
which accepts anaikantika and asiddha, resembles closely the Nyaya scheme. 
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derived only from the Vedas. Though the prama^a of the 
Veda is the only source of our knowledge of dharma, the 
others are considered, since it is necessary to show that they 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of dhanna. They are edso 
found useful in repudiating wrong views. 

The 4 cemel of the Veda consist of those declarations in 
injunctive form which prompt men towards certain modes of 
action by declaring that such action leads to beneficial results. 
Accepting that ritual is all in all in the Vedas, Jaimini holds 
that parts apparently unconnected with it are useless,* and 
so they have to be interpreted as bearing on ritual injunctions. 
Other texts are authoritative only in so far as they help the 
individual to action.* The Mimaihsakas attempt to prove 
that evary part of the sacred text refers to acts of duty. The 
broad division of the Veda is into the Mantras and the 
Brahmans. The contents of the Veda are also classified 
into (i) injunctions (vidhi), (2) hymns (mantras), (3) names 
(namadheya), (4) prohibitions (ni^edha), and (5) explanatory 
passages (arthavada ).3 

Verbal cognition is defined as the cognition of something 
not present to the senses, produced by the knowledge of 
words. These words may be uttered by men or may bdong 
to the Vedas.4 The former are valid if we are certain that 
their authors are not untrustworthy. The latter are valid in 
themselves. That cognition is invalid which is contradicted 

> This view is hardly just to those portions of the Veda which deal with 
the ultimate problems of the universe. 

* i. 2. I. The Vedanta admits the authority of non-injunctive Vedic 
texts also. 

1 Injunctions which impel one to action in expectation of certain results, 
such as “ One who is desirous of heaven is to sacrifice *' (svargak&mo yajeta), 
are the most important. There are subsidiary injunctions which describe 
the details of the sacrifice, the order in which the several parts of it are to 
be carried out, as well as the persons who are entitled to perform them. 
The mantras are largely useful in reminding the sacrificer of the different 
matters connected with the sacrifice, such as the deities to whom oblations 
are to be made. Some of the mantras are said to possess a mystical or 
supersensuous effect and to contribute directly to the transcendental result, 
apfirva. Names indicate the results to be obtained by the sacrifices. 
Ni$edhas are only vidhis in disguise. Arthavadas comprise the sentences 
which contain either praise of the things enjoined (pra^arhsa), or a censure 
of things prohibited (nindfi), as well as description of the doings of others 
(parakiti) and instances from history (purfikalpa) (Arthaseuhgraka), 

4 Apauruyeyaib v&kyath vedah {Arthosantgraka, p. 3). 
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by a subsequent one. But the cognitions brought about by 
Vedic injunctions cannot be set aside at any time or place 
or under any conditions.^ It is a self-contradiction to assert 
that the injvmction expresses something which is not true. 
The Vedas manifest their ovm validity. Words used by us 
denote things that can be cognised by other means of know¬ 
ledge ; and, if we cannot know them through other means, 
then those who utter them must be of unquestionable 
authority. So non-Vedic utterances do not possess any 
inherent validity.* Prabhakara holds that non-Vedic verbal 
cognition is of the nature of inference. Only the verbal 
cognition afforded by the Veda is strictly verbal,3 but it is 
not in consistency with the other theory of the self-validity 
of all cognitions. Since there is no author of Vedic texts, 
there is no possibility of defects, and so the non-authoritative- 
ness of the Vedas is inconceivable. 4 As the utterances of 
human beings are valid, if their authors are trustworthy, 
Kumarila considers them also to be sabdapramana. 

The Vedas are eternal, since the words of which they are 
composed are eternal. The relationship between the word 
and its meaning is natural and not created by convention. 
That there is such a relationship between the word and its 
meaning is directly cognisable. If one does not recognise it, 
when one hears the word for the first time, it only means that 
the accessories are absent, but that does not make the rela¬ 
tionship non-existent. If the eye cannot see without light, 
it does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. 
The accessory is the knowledge that such-and-such a word 
denotes such-and-such an object, which is gained from expe¬ 
rience. The expressiveness of the word belongs to it by its 
very nature. This is absolutely true of common names like 
jar and the like, where the relation of the words to their 
meanings is independent of any convention.® Words and 
objects denoted by them are both eternal, and men have 

‘ Sahara oh i. i. 2. » SasiradtpikS, p. 53. 

s PrakaravapaUcikd. pp. 88 ff. Cp. Kttsttmdfljali, iii. 16. 

4 S.V., ii. See also ii. 62-69. 

s In Uie case of proper names, where names are applied to things 
and persons after they come into existence, PrabhSkara admits that 
the relationship between the word and the meaning is due to con¬ 
vention. 
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from time immemoiial applied the same names to the same 
objects. 

According to Prabhakara. there is no such thing as mere dhvani 
or indistinct sound. All sounds are heard in the shape of some letter 
or other. The word is not different from the letters composing it. 
Letters are perceived by the ear, and the order in which they are per¬ 
ceived determines what words are cognised. There are as many 
perceptions as there are letters in the word, and, on account of the 
close proximity of the perceptions, we imagine that the perception 
of the word is one only. The perception of each letter vanishes as 
soon as it appears, and each leaves behind an impression. Impressions 
left by the different letters combine with that of the last and bring 
about the idea of the whole word which has the power to denote the 
meaning. > Since the potency of the word originates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, the latter are said to be the direct cause of 
verbal cognition. The cognition of the meaning of the word is not 
obtained through sense-perception. The senses present the letters 
which possess the power to bring about the apprehension of the thing 
denoted by the word composed of the letters. So Prabhakara holds 
that the letters are the means of verbal cognition. Words have 
naturally denotative powers by which they refer to objects whether 
we understand their meanings or not.* 

Kumftrila as well as Prabhakara argues that significance belongs 
to the letters themselves and not to any special sphota, and 
therefore denies the theory according to which, apart from the 
momentary sounds of letters composing a word, there is a com¬ 
plete word-form manifestested fspota) but not produced by the 
passing sounds. 

Several objections against the eternal character of words in general 
and the Veda in particular are considered, (i) It is a fact of common 
experience that all verbal utterance is brought about by human effort, 
and so it has a beginning, and cannot be regarded as eternal. Jaimini 
replies that the utterance helps to make the already existing word 
perceptible, but it does not cr.ate it for the first time. {2) It is said 
that the word exists for a brief time, since it is destroyed as soon as 
it is uttered. The word, says Jmmini, is not destroyed, but simply 


> Cp. ^astradipika, pp. 266 ff. 

* According to Prabhakara, who accepts the theory of Anvit^bhid' ana- 
vada, the meanings of words Can be known only when they occur in a 
sentence enjoining some duty, and so words denote objects only as related 
to the other factors of such a sentence. If they are not related to an 
injunction, but simply remind us of meamings, it is a case of remembrance, 
which is not valid cognition. According to the abhihitanvayavada accepted 
by KumSrila’s followers, the knowledge of meanings is due to words; but 
this knowledge is not due to recollection or apprehension, but to denotation. 
Words denote meanings which, when combined, give rise to a knowledge of 
the sentence. 
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reverts to its original unmanifest^ condition. There are many things 
in the world which exist unperceived. If people speak of " making ’* 
words, Jaimini holds that this “ making" refers to sounds that 
manifest the word. (3) The same word is uttered at one and the 
same time by different persons at different places, and this would not 
be possible if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. Jaimini 
replies that, as many people at different places simultaneously per¬ 
ceive the same sun, so do they utter the same word. (4) Words 
undergo modifications which cannot be the case if they were eternal. 
Jaimini contends that words are not modified, but others take their 
place. (5) The volume of the word decreases or increases according 
as it is uttered by one or more men, and what increases and decreases 
cannot be eternal. Jaimini asserts that the volume of the word never 
undergoes increase or decrease, though the sound proceeding from men 
increases or decreases.* 

Jaimini sets forth positive considerations in support of his view. 
The word is ever present, since the utterance of it is only for the pur¬ 
pose of manifesting it to others. There cannot be any effort to manifest 
a non-existing thing. Again, when the word “ cow *' is uttered, it is 
always recognised to be the same word. People speak of uttering 
the word “ cow ” three or four times and not of uttering three or four 
such words. This points to the oneness or eternal nature of the word. 
For non-etemal things, causes of destruction are found, but we do 
not find such causes for the destruction of words. The sound pro¬ 
duced from air is distinct from the word which it serves to manifest. 
Besides, we have many Vedic texts insisting on the eternal nature 
of words.* 

Words denote classes and not individuals. When we say " bring 
a cow," we do not mean a particular cow, but any animal possessing 
the features of a cow. The word denotes the class or form, since it 
has action for its object.s If individuals are denoted by words, a 
generic idea like " cow " would be impossible. Again, a word cannot 
denote all the individuals, since then it would possess as many potencies 
as there are individuals. It cannot denote a collection of individuals, 
since then it would be undergoing changes, as some individuals die 
out and others get in. Again, if the word means a single individual 
only, there cannot be an eternal connection between word and meaning, 
and action would be impossible, as it would be difficult to decide which 
individual is meant. If individuals are objects denoted, then since 
they are not omnipresent, there cannot be a relation between a word 
and its meaning. Akfti is eternal, and is therefore capable of relation¬ 
ship with the eternal word. While words and their significations are 
eternal, there is a chance of our having mistaken notions of both, and 
human utterances may turn out erroneous, while there is no such 
possibility with regard to Vedic utterances. 


* i. 1. 6-17. 

I Akrtis tu kriy&rthatvSt (i. 3. 33). 


* i. 18-S3. 
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The MImILthsakas protest against the view which regards 
the Vedas as the work of God. They hold that the Vedas 
exist for ever in their own right. God, who is incorporeal, 
has no organs of speech, and cannot therefore utter the words 
of the Veda. If it is said that he asstunes a human form for 
the purpose of revelation, then he will be subject to all the 
limitations of material existence, and his utterances will not 
carry any authority. Besides, there is no tradition of divine 
or human authorship. Even on the theory of the creation 
of the world, the Vedas may be regarded as eternal in the 
sense that the creator at the beginning of any world-epoch 
reproduces from memory the Vedas of the last and teaches 
them.* It is sometimes cont^ded that the Vedas are human 
compositions, since the names of their authors, the r$is, are 
prefixed to them. It is said in reply that the r§is made a 
special study of them and taught them to others. The Vedas 
are uncreated in the sense that they are not controlled by 
God or the inspired seers, who, at best, apprehend the truths 
and transmit them.* The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
criticised on the ground that they contain references to 
historical names. It is said, in reply, that the hymns deal 
with the eternal phenomena of nature. The names occurring 
in them are of tmiversal applicability and do not have any 
historical reference. ViSvamitra means the all-friendly and 
not any historical character. 

> Evaifa ara^tur vedapQrvatvaiti aJldhayataih na kiihcid uttaram bhavati, 
tena saty api sarge, suptaprabuddhany&yena an&dir eva vedavyavahSlrab 
(NycLyatfatnikara). The Naiyayikas dispute the Mlmaihs 3 . view, (i) Any 
tradition about the personal authorship of the Veda might have been 
interrupted at the last dissolution of the universe, (a) It would be impossible 
to prove that no one had ever recollected such an author. (3) The sentences 
of the Veda have the same character ais other sentences. (4) The inference 
—drawn from the present mode of transmitting the Vedas from teacher 
to pupil—^that the same mode of transmission must have gone on from 
eternity breaks down, since it is equally applicable to any other book. 

(5) The Veda is, as a matter of fact, ascribed to a personal author. 

(6) Sound is not eternal, and when we recognise letters as the same we 
have heard before it does not prove identity or etemality, but only that 
they belong to the same species as the letters we have heard before. 
See S.D.S., xii. 

* See M.S., i. I. 24-3X. The views on the apauru^eyatva of the Vedas 
are practically the same in the Furva Mimaifask and the VedSnta. Cp. 
BMmcUl ; Puru^svatantryamatram apauru^eyatvaifa rocayante jaiminlyS 
api tac cS.’ smakam api samSnam. ... (i. i. 3.) 
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vn 

Comparison 

Judgments of similarity are due to comparison. When we 
see a certain object and remember another, the cognition that 
we have of the similarity of the remembered object to the 
seen one is said to be due to comparison. The cow that I 
had seen in the city is similar to the gavaya that I see now.* 
Knowledge by comparison is distinct from that by perception, 
since we cognise something which is not in contact with the 
senses by remembrance, since at the time the gavaya was seen 
the cow was not seen, from inference, since none of the factors 
necessary for inference is present. 


VIII 

Implication 

V^Tiere the perception of a thing (artha) cannot be explained 
without the assumption of another thing, this assumption is 
a case of arthapatti, or implication. It differs from inference, 
since an element of doubt enters into the facts observed, 
which can be removed only by the assumption of something 
else. The facts observed remain inconsistent or doubtful 
until the assumption is made. In inference there is no room 
for any element of doubt. While this is the view of Prabhalmra, 
Kumaxila believes that arthapatti helps us to reconcile two 
appcirently inconsistent facts. There is no such inconsistency 
between well-ascertained facts in inference. Kumarila's view 
is sounder, since any doubt about the observed fact will 
prejudice the validity of the argument by arthapatti. Unless 
we are certain that a person is alive and he is not at home, 
we cannot presume that he is somewhere else. 

> Sdslfodipika, p. 2 o8. 
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IX 

Non-APPREHENSION 

KumiLrila, after the Vrttikara, admits non-apprehension 
(anupalahdhi) as an independent source of knowledge. ^ Dis¬ 
similarity is only want of similarity, and it is accounted for 
by the principle of non-apprehension. When we say " There 
is no jar in this place,” we cognise the absence oi the jar. 
Absence (abhava) cannot be apprehended by perception, 
which stands in need of sense-contact with a present object, 
which is not possible in the case,* nor can non-existence be 
apprehended by the other pramanas. Non-apprehension is 
a means of knowledge (m^narn) with reference to the object 
negated. We perceive the vacant space and think of the 
absence of the jar. We may say that the non-existence of the 
jar is as much perceived as the vacant space, yet, since per¬ 
ception involves contact of an actual object with the senses, 
we cannot identify the act of non-apprehension with perception. 
We perceive the vacant space, remember the jar that is absent, 
and then we have the knowledge of the absence of the jar, 
which has no reference to the act of perception. Apprehension 
of non-existence is through anupalabdhi.3 Abhava is said to 
be a positive object of knowledge.4 What we call emptiness is 
the locus unoccupied by any object.5 

Prabhakara does not accept non-apprehension as an inde¬ 
pendent source of knowledge. The cognition of non-existence 
is inferred from the non-perception of something that would 
have been perceived if it were present. When we perceive 
the mere space and no jar in it, we say that there is no jar. 
The cognition of the substratum by itself (tanmatradhi) is 
what answers to non-apprehension.^ Kumarila disputes this 
view. We may perceive not merely empty space, but ^ace 
fdled by books and paper, but that will also give us a know¬ 
ledge of the non-existence of the jar. If we say that we 
apprehend space as not qualified by the jar, we are admitting 

« See Sahara on i. i. 5. * S.V., Abhivapariccheda. 

• SSstradtpikS, pp. 234 ff. * S.V., NirSlambanavada, 40. 

5 Vastvantaraikasaihsr^tati padarthati iGn3ratSdhiya^ (ns). 

< This view of Prabhakara is criticised in KhavdanakhatufakhSdya, iv. 21. 
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negative knowledge. For, the mere perception of the ground 
cannot give rise to a knowledge of the non-existence of the 
jar, since even where there is the jar the groimd is perceived. 
So the ground must be perceived as negatively qualified, and 
this means that we have already the notion of negation. 


X 

Prabhakara's Theory of Knowi.edge 

Prabhakara is an advocate of triputisaihvit, according to 
which the knower, the known and the knowledge are given 
simultaneously in every act of cognition. Knowledge reveals 
itself as well as the knower and the known. In the con¬ 
sciousness, " I know this ” (aham idam janami), we have the 
three presentations of the " I ” or the subject (ahamvitti), 
this or the object (vi§ayavitti), and the conscious awareness 
(svasamvitti).* All consciousness is at the same time self- 
consciousness as well as object-consciousness.’ In all cogni¬ 
tions, whether inferential or verbal, the self is known directly 
through the agency and the contact of the manas. While 
there is always a direct and immediate knowledge of self in 
every act of cognition, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-self or the object. In 
recollection and inference the object is not directly presented 
to consciousness. Though in indirect knowledge the object 
is not directly presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to consciousness.3 
Cognition is also self-cognised by direct apprehension. The 

< Some Western thinkers are also inclined to Uiis view. According to 
Hamilton, " an act of knowledge may be expressed by the formula ' 1 know'; 
an act of consciousness by the formula * 1 know that I know'; but, as it 
is impossible for us to know without at the same time knowing that we 
know, so it ia impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing." Cp. also Varisco : " That I may know, it is necessary that 1 
should be conscious of my consciousness, that I should know that I know." 
" It follows that the act of consciousness proves the reality of itself and of 
the thinking subject" {Know Thyself, p. 5). 

* Since we have no knowledge of objects in deep sleep, we have no 
knowledge of self, though it exists. If the self did not exist in deep sleep, 
we could not have the recognition of personal identity on waking from sleep 
{PrakarmutepaflUhH, p. 59). 

} Ibid., p. 56. 
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cognition which is of the nature of light or illumination does 
not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it. Therefore, 
the cognition is said to be sdf-apprehended. The cognising 
and the cognised object are not of the nature of light, 
and so they require for their manifestation the aid of some¬ 
thing different from themselves which is of the nature of 
light. Cognitions are self-illumined, and not perceived as 
objects.* They are not cognised by other cognitions. They 
are never objects, and so cannot be cognised, as pleasure and 
pain are cognised. They are cognised as cognitions, but not 
as objects.^ If cognitions are cognised as objects, then each 
individual cognition may require another cognition to cognise 
it, and so on ad infinitum. Prabhakara feels that his theory 
is not evidently consistent with Sahara’s observation that 
we perceive objects in apprehension and not cognitions, and 
so argues that, though cognitions are self-cognised, their 
presence is known through inference. Inference tells us that 
there is a cognition from the fact that we have the appre¬ 
hension of the object. This cognition is a prameya, or the 
object of right knowledge, but it is not saihvedya, or appre¬ 
hended in its fulness. According to Prabhakara, we have a 
case of saihvedya only when the form of the object is manifested, 
and this is possible with the objects perceived by the senses. 
As cognitions have no form, they cannot be perceived. Their 
presence is only infored. Inference does not appr^end the 
form or content of the object, but only its existence.3 Both 
Prabhakara and Ktunarila admit that cognitions, which are 
products (parii;^ama) of atman, are objects of inference. 

The validity of knowledge is not determined by anything 
external to it. There is no question of reproducing external 
objects. The validity of cognition is sigidfied by the force 
with which all direct apprehension prompts us to action in 
the external world. All knowledge generates in us this 
specific attitude, and does not wait for the mediation of any 
later experience. A cognition which apprehends an object 
cannot be invalid. If cognitions were not valid in themselves, 

* Cp. with this Alexander’s distinction of enjoyment and contemplation 
(Space, Time and Deity, vol. i. pp. 12-13). 

* Saiiivittayaiva hi saihvit saihvedyS na saihvedyatayS. 

* NSpy anumftnS' rfipagraha^am sanm£tragiShy anumSnam bhavad. 
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we cannot have arty confidence in our cognitions. The notion 
of validity is original and underived. While knowledge is 
self-evident, this validity is derived from the instruments of 
knowledge. The conditions of knowledge also produce the 
consciousness of its validity.* 

( PrabhSkara distinguishes knowledge into valid and invalid. 
Anubhfiti or direct apprehension, is valid, while smrti, or 
remembrance is invalid. “Valid cognition or apprehension 
is different from remembrance, since the latter stands in need 
of a previous cognition.” » The dependence on a previous 
apprehension is the cause of the invalidity of the remembrance. 
Cognitions that bear indirectly on the object are invalid. 
Previous non-apprehension of the object is made the test of 
valid knowledge by both Prabhakara and Kumarila, though 
the latter insists also on absence of discrepancies. AU know¬ 
ledge is valid and prompts us to activity. 

What is- called viparyaya is not false knowledge. If all 
cognition is self-luminous (svapraka^) and therefore true 
(yathartha), the consciousness expressed in the judgment 
“ This is silver ” cannot be erroneous. When we mistake a 
piece of shell for silver, the error is due to the failure to dis¬ 
tinguish the two different elements in it, the idea of silver 
and the impression of “ this.” We mix up the perceived and 
the remembered elements in one single psychosis. The object 
of a cognition is the thing which is presented to consciousness. 
In the " This is silver,” what is presented to consciousness 
is " silver,” and not “ shell.” We do not cognise the shell 
as silver, for the shell never enters into consciousness. The 
idea which is remembered does not agree with the fact, since 
the judgment " This is silver ” is superseded by the judgment 
“ This is only a piece of shell ” when the knower picks up 
the piece. The error is due to akhyati, or non-apprehension, 
of the difference between the given and the remembered 

> GaAgeSa, in hia Tatlvacintama^i, criticises this view on the ground 
that, if the i^Jidity of knowledge were derived from the general conditions 
of knowledge, then invalid knowledge would be one with valid knowledge, 
since both have the same conditions. Again, were knowledge self-evident, 
it would be difficult to account for doubtful cognition. 

• Pram&nam annbhfttih s& smjter anyS na pram£uaxh smirtib purva- 
pratlpattivyapekfSiiSt (PrakaravapaUditS, p. 42; JhS: Prabhakara 
MttM&tksi, U). 
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elements. The perceived dement, “this," and the remem¬ 
bered dement, “ silver," are true; only there is non-dis¬ 
crimination (akhyati) of the two factors as distinct. This 
non-discrimination is due to certain defects of the sense- 
organs and to the suggestion of the similarity between shell 
and silver, which rouses the mental residumn (samsk^a) of 
the silver previously cognised. This unconsciousness of the 
distinction between the given and the remembered dements 
leads to action. In actual experience there is no difEerence 
between the valid and the invalid cognitions of silver, since 
both give rise to the same kind of activity on the part of the 
agent.* 

This theory is criticised by the other schools. '* Do the two 
appreiiensioiis, the perceived and the remembered ones, appear in 
consciousness or not ? If they do not. they do not exist. ... If they 
do, then non-perception of the difference between them is impossible." * 
The theory fails to account for the fact that, as long as the error lasts, 
there is the actual presentation to consciousness and not a mere 
memory image. It is difficult to account for the obscuration of memory 
(smiiipramosa), which breeds the illusion of a direct presentation. 3 
Gange^a argues that unconsciousness of the distinction cannot account 
for the activity to which the person is prompted. The knowledge of 
the given element, the shell, for which the person has no desire, will 
lead to counter-activity, the knowledge of the remembered silver to 
activity, and the imconsciousness of the distinction between the two 
should result in non-activity. It is difficult to understand how uncon¬ 
sciousness can prompt one to activity .4 

Prabhakara’s view that, in every act of knowledge, the 
object, the subject, and the knowledge of the object are 
manifested, is not in conformity with the evidence of psychology. 
When we know an object, there is no need whatever that the 
content of knowledge should at the same time include a 
reference to myself. Unless the individual is in a sophisticated 
mood, the probability is that it will not include the reference 
to self. Prabhakara mistakes the evidence of later reflection 
for that of perception. When one thinks of his knowledge 

< When we judge " the shell is yeUow," there is no element of remem¬ 
brance involved in it. If we perceive the yellowness in the sheU, even if 
it be due to the defect of the eye, the judgment is valid until it is sublated 
by a farther cognition. 

» See N.S., vol. xii, p. 109. 

» VivaravaprameyasatHgraha, i. l. 


4 TaUvacmtamatii, 
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of an object, subject and object are present in this thought. 
We cannot think of a thing as known without reference to 
the correlative knower. But there is no reason why one 
should not think of things without thinking of them as Imown. 
The act of reflection, which represents a higher stage in 
thought than the mere observation of objects, tdils us about 
the implications of knowledge. Prabhakara believes that we 
cannot know without knowing that we know.* He does not 
seem to admit the distinction between " I know ” and " I 
know that I know.” Again, if cognition be seJf-luminous, 
the objects will appear as manifestations of cognition and not 
as real objects, and so we are landed in subjectivism.* To 
escape from subjectivism, Prabhakara holds that self-illumined 
cognitions are also inferred. Commenting on Sahara’s remark 
that objects are perceived and not cognitions, he says that 
it follows that cognitions are only inferred. 3 But this con¬ 
tradicts the self-illumined character of cognitions. Salikanatha 
suggests that the cognition inferred is the contact of the manas 
with the atman, which produces the consciousness.^ If this 
is all that is inferred, then it is wrong to say that cognitions 
are inferred ; so long as cognitions are said to be self-illumined 
the danger of subjectivism remains. Prabhakara does not 
tell us what the nature of knowledge is, apart from its self- 
revealing character. He emphasises the ultimateness of 
knowledge, and incidentally brings out how the meaning of 
subject and object lies within knowledge itself. If he had 
developed the implications of this theory, he would have 
been led to abandon his dualistic presuppositions. 


XI 

Kumarila’s Theory of Knowledge 

Knowledge is a movement brought about by the activity 
of the self, which results in producing consciousness of 

* Bonatelli, the Italian thinker, is also of opinion that in the knowledge 
of any fact there are given together the knowledge of the fact and the fact 
of knowledge. 

• S.V., SunyavSda, 233., 

3 Atahsiddham anumSnikatvam buddhe]^. 

4 PrakaravapaUcihi, p. 63. 
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obj€ctive thing s. Cognition of a certain object ends not in 
a further cognition of that cognition, but in the cognisedness 
(prakatatfl) of the object.* An act of knowledge has four 
elements in it: (i) the knower (jhata); ( 2 ) the object of 
knowledge (jfieya) ; ( 3 ) the instrument of knowledge (jnSna- 
kara^)u; and ( 4 ) the result of knowledge, or the cognisedness 
of the object (jnatata). According to Kumarila, a cognition 
is not directly perceived, but is inferred from the cognisedness 
(jfiatata, prakatya) of the object produced by the cognition.* 
Every act of cognition implies a certain relationship between 
the perceiver and the perceived, which involves some activity 
on the part of the perceiver. The presence of the relationship 
enables us to infer the action of the agent, which is cognition, 
in the case of knowledge. The cognition is inferred from the 
relation between the knower and the known, which is appre¬ 
hended by internal perception (manasapratyak§a). Were it 
not for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and the known, the self could not become related to the 
object. From the specific relation involved in knowledge 
between the subject and the object the existence of cognition 
is inferred. Consciousness is here regarded as a sort of 
tertium quid relating the self and not-self. Even those who 
hold that aU cognitions are self-luminous (svaprakasa) admit 
that the relation between the self and the not-self involved 
in knowledge is an object of internal perception. We cannot 
say " The jar is cognised by me ” unless we know the relation 
between the cognising self and the cognised object, as well as 
the relation between the cognition and the object of cognition.3 
If cognition or consciousness is self-liuninous, and if the 
object is manifested by consciousness, by what is the relation 
between consciousness and its object manifested ? The rela¬ 
tion between the two cannot be manifested by the seime 
cognition, since it has not come into existence at the time 
the cognition is produced. When a cognition is produced it 
manifests its object, and so the relation between the two 

> Cp. Rosminl, the Italian thinker, vrho says that though every act of 
the understanding makes us know the object in which it terminates, no 
act makes us know itself. See Philosophical Review, July, 1922, p. 400. 

* Jil&tatSaumeyaiii jfiSnam. See also Sahara on i. 1. i. 

3 Anyatba jlUlto mayS ghata iti jiianajheyasaihbandho, jfLatfjileya 
saihbandho va na vyavahartuth ^kyate. Siistrqdipiki, p. 158. 
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cannot be the object of that cognition. Since the cognition 
is momentary, we cannot say that it first manifests the object 
and then its relation to the object. Nor can it be said ^at 
the relation between the cognition and the object is self- 
luminous, since there is no proof of it. The followers of 
Kumarila accordingly contend that the relation between the 
self and the object is an object of internal perc^tion which 
proves the existence of cognition.* 

The existence of a cognition may be proved by the pecu¬ 
liarity (ati^ya) produced by the cognition in its object.* 
This peculiarity must be admitted even by those who hold 
that the cogniser, the cognised object and the cognition are 
manifested by consciousness (tritayapratibhasav^bhib). 
Kumarila denies the self-luminosity of cognition in order that 
he may preserve the independent existence of external objects. 
The followers of the Nyaya-Vaiie§ika protest against the view 
by which we are said to infer the cognition from the peculiarity 
produced by it in the object. Cognition should not be re¬ 
garded as transforming what it cognises. To be cognised is not 
a quality of the object, but only a relation sui generis (svaru- 
pasaihbandha) existing between the object and the cognition.3 

• Sastradlpiha. pp. 158-139. 

* Arthagato va jiianajanyo 'tiSaya^ kalpayati j&Snam {^astradfpihS, 
P. *59). 

3 Apprebendedness (jfiatata) is nothing but the character of being the 
object of cognition. The nature of objectivity is hard to define. If 
objectivity means that a cognition is produced by the object, then even 
sense-organs and other conditions producing the cognition have to be 
regarded as objects. Again, it is not possible for a property to be produced 
in an object at a time when the object does not exist. Apprebendedness 
is a property of the objects, though it cannot be produced in past and future 
ones, which are also apprehended. The argument that the object acquires 
the new property of apprebendedness after the cognition is produced, even 
as the act of cooking produces in the rice the condition of cookedness, is 
untenable, since we distinctly perceive cookedness in rice which changes 
from tapdula (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked rice), while we do not 
perceive the property of cognisedness in the object. Besides, when an 
object is cognised, there is said to be produced in it a peculiar property 
ca^d cognisedness, and so, when this cognisedness is known, there will be 
produced another cognisedness in that cognisedness, and so on od trfimtum. 
If cognisedness be regarded as self-luminous, to avoid infinite regress, we 
may as well admit that the cognition itself is self-luminous. It may be 
argued that an object has existence extending over the past, present and 
the future, and when it is cognised it is cognised as belonging to the present. 
Cognisedness is just the condition of the object determined by the present 
time, and from the possession of this mark we infer the cognition. But it 
VOL. II. 26 
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The followers of KumSxila argue that, if cognition be 
regarded as perceptible, it has to be viewed as an object 
which would require another cognition to apprehend it, and 
so on ad infinitum. So, they regard cognitions as imi)er- 
ceptible, diough capable of manifesting their objects of 
cognition.^ Cognition itself is inferred, while objects are 
known through cognitions. 

is not so, since determination by the present time belongs to the object and 
is not produced by the cognition, bnt only apprehended by it. If it is 
argued that the cognition is inferred from the cognition of objects (vi^aya- 
samvedananumeyam jMnam), we may ask whether the cognition inheres 
in the self or the object. It caimot reside in the object, which is uncon¬ 
scious. If it is in the self, what is the cognition which is inferred from the 
cognition of objects 7 If it is argued that what is inferred from the cognition 
of objects is its cause in the shape of the action of the cogniser (jhatpryapara), 
then we may ask whether this cause is eternal or transitory. If the latter. 
What is the cause for it 7 If it is due to the contact of the manaa with the 
^If, which aids the contact of the sense-organ with the object, then let all 
this be taken as the cause of the cognition. There is no need to assume 
an intermediate cause in the form of the self's activity. If it is held that 
the action is eternal and the occasional appearance of cognitions is due to 
accessory causes, then, since these are sufficient to bring about the cognition, 
it is unnecessary to postulate the action of the self (Srldhara. Nyayakandali, 
pp. 96-98). Prabhacandra asks whether this apprehendedness is a property 
of the object (arthadharma) or of cognition (jnanadharma). It cannot be 
the former, since it does not persist in the object at any other time than 
when it is cognised, and it appears also as the private possession of the 
cognising self. It cannot belong to cognitions, since the cognition, of which 
it may be said to be the property, is not, according to Kumarila, perceptible, 
and what is imperceptible cannot be the substratum of cognisedness. On 
the other hand, if the cognisedness. which is of the nature of knowledge 
(jnanasvabhava), is perceptible, then even the cognition may be aUow^ 
to be perceptible. If cognisedness is of the nature of the object (arthasva- 
bhava), it only means the manifestation of the object (arthaprakatya). 
The object cannot be manifested if the cognition, by which it is manifested, 
is itself unmanifested [Prameyakamalamarta^da, pp- 31-32}. According to 
Kum£rila, the cognition of the jar produces in the jar the quality of 
cognisedness, which becomes an object of perception in the form " This jar 
is cognised by me." From this the existence of the cognition as well as its 
validity is inferred. While the Nyaya holds that knowledge, consciousness 
of knowledge (anuvyavasaya), and knowledge of validity are successive, 
Kumarila thinlm that the last two are simultaneous. 

> PrabhAcandra criticises this view in his Prameyakamalatnartaifia 
(p. 31). The cogniser (pramatt). cognitive act (pramana), the resulting 
cognition (pramiti), are as perceptible as the object of cognition (pramfiya). 
We distinctly perceive the difierent factors of knowledge in our experience. 
Nor is there any necessity why what is perceived must be perceived always 
as an object of perception. The self is perceived as a cognition, and not 
as an object of cognition. So, the cognition may also be perceived as an 
instrument of perception. Wten the followers of Kumarila recognise the 
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The Mimaihsakas accept the view of the self-validity of 
knowledge.* " Intrinsic validity belongs to all sources of 
right knowledge,” says Kumarila, “for a power by itself 
non-exist^t cannot be brought into being by another.” » 
Knowledge may be mediated by the senses, inferential marks, 
and the like, but it reveals objects by itself 3 and gives rise 
to a sense of its own validity. If we are to wait till we 
ascertain the purity of the causes, we have to wait for the 
origination of another cognition due to other causes, and so 

perceptibility of the self, which is only the agent of cognition, they may 
admit the perceptibility of the cognition, which is the means for the mani¬ 
festation of the object. If the self is perceptible, it can cognise an external 
object by itself without the aid of an imperceptible cognition. If it is said 
that an agent cannot produce sin action without an instrument, the internal 
and the external organs may serve as the instruments of the eognition. 
Besides, if no action is possible without an instrument, what is the instrument 
in the cognition of self by itself ? If the self is the instrument in the cognition 
of self, it may serve as the instrument in the cognition of objects also. If 
it is admitted that the self and the resultant cognition (phalajiiS.na) are 
perceived, though they do not appear in consciousness as the object of 
cognition, it may also be admitted that the instrument of cognition is also 
perceived not as an object of cognition but as an instrument. Again, the 
instrumental cognition (karai^ajMna) is not entirely different from the 
cognisec (kartf) and the resultant cognition (pbalaiilS.na), and so it cannot 
be imperceptible while the other two are perceptible. Moreover, the self 
and the cognition through which it knows an object are directly revealed 
in our experience, and so they should be regarded as objects of consciousness 
(pratlyamanatvam hi grahyatvam, tad eva karmatvam). Whatever is 
revealed in consciousness is an object thereof. In the cognition " I know 
the jar," the subject is conscious of himself as qualified by the cognition 
of the jar. The subject’s cognition of the jar is as much an object of 
perception as the self and the jar. Again, if the cognitive act is imperceptible, 
it cannot be established to be real at all by any pramana. 

‘ Tatra gurunam mate jnanasya svaprakaiarupatvat tajjiidnapra- 
manyaih tenaiva g^'hyate. Bhattanam mate jnanam atindriyam, jnana- 
janya jhatata pratyaksa, taya ca jfiSnam anumlyate. MurarimiSranam 
mate anuvyavasayena jhanam grhyate. Sarvesam api mate tajjhanavisa- 
yakajfianena tajjfianaprajna.nyam gfhyate {Siddhantamuktavali, r35). 

» Sec also 'Nyayaratndkara, ii. 47. 

3 " It is only for their origination that positive entities require a cause. 
When they once have originated they by themselves energise with regard 
to their various effects ” (ii. 48). A jar may require clay, etc., for its pro¬ 
duction, but it performs the function of holding water by itself. A cognition 
may require a cause for its production, but it does not depend on the causes 
for its function of ascertaining the true nature of things. Thus the 
MIm&ihsaka argues that there is no contradiction between svataijiprama^ya 
and dependence on causes like sense-contact, etc. The sense-contact, etc., 
are generally inferred after the rise of knowledge. Only in the case of 
ptemory is dependence on previous experience obvious. 
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on oA infinitums The doctrine of self-evidence (svatahpra- 
miiQya) holds that cognitions by themselves are valid, and 
their validity can be set aside only by the contrary nature 
of their objects or by the recognition of discrepancies in thdr 
causes.* When we mistake a rope for a snake and find later 
that it is a rope and not a snake, our first cognition is set 
aside as. invalid. When we recognise defects in the instru¬ 
ments of cognition, we suspect the validity of the cognition. 
One suffering from jaundice thinks that the shell is yellow. 
When he recognises the disorder in the eye, he attributes the 
yellowness to the eye and admits that the shell is white. 
So long as we do not cognise discrepancies there is no reason¬ 
able ground for doubt. Cognitions are externally invalidated 
either by the discovery through other means of the real 
character of the object, or by the discovery of the defects 
in the instruments of cognition. Every cognition due to one 
of the recognised modes of knowledge is to be regarded as 
valid so long as there are not any special reasons for doubt. 
The invalidity of a conception is never inherent, and is always 
arrived at by extraneous means.3 Even when we are in 
doubt, say, as to the true nature of a thing perceived at a 
distance or in faint light, we can resolve the doubt by a second 
cognition springing from improved conditions. It may be 
that, in some cases, the second has to be corrected by a third, 
and sometimes the third may have to be corrected by a 
fourth; but, in most cases, it is unnecessary to go beyond a 
small number.4 According to Kumarila, a series of cognitions 
carried on for three or four stages results in a cognition which 
is absolutely true.s 

« S.V., ii. 49 - 5 *- * S.V., ii. 53. 

3 S.V., ii. 85 and 87. Yatra kSrai^do$ajfiSnam badhakajSanaifa vS 
tatra mithyaty^uoi (S&slradfpikS, p. 142}. JSSnasya prSmS^yaili svataf^, 
aprima^yam parata^. 

* S.V., ii. 61. 

5 ParthasSrathi^ays : " The well-known causes of the falsity of cognition 
are certain defects connected with place, time, circumstance, sense-organs, 
the object of cognition, and so on. Where the existence of such defects 
is excluded—as, s.g., when a man fully awake and in full possession of Hw 
faculties perceives, in bright daylight, a jar placed close to Mm —go 
suspicion of defects can arise, and hence no idea of the perception not being 
valid. In other cases there may be the possibilily of a defect—^the object, 
e^., may be at a distance—end hence suspicion of the invalidity of the 
perception may arise; but generally, by one further step, by walking up 
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Kumarila believes that even a cognition of shell as silver 
is valid as cognition. The cogniser at the time has the 
cognition. That it is rejected by subsequent experience is 
another matter. Even in the cognition of the shdl as ydlow 
there is a real yelloymess belonging to the bile of the eye 
which is perceived. Doubtful cognition, as when we are 
uncertain whether a tall object we perceive at a distance is 
a man or a post, is a valid one, since we perceive tallness 
and remember two difEerent objects which are both tall. 
Erroneous cognition is simply due to incomplete apprehension 
or non-apprehension. It is not due to positive misappre¬ 
hension, but to negative non-apprehension. Plrthasarathi 
defines valid cognition as that which, being free from dis¬ 
crepancies, apprehends things not already apprehended. > 
The self-evident character of knowledge is not compromised 
by this view.3 It merely restates the character of appre¬ 
hension, which is of its own nature valid. Validity is a 
property of knowledge, though we may and do test the truth 
of our knowledge by finding out whether it coheres with 
other knowledge or is in conflict with it. All this, however, 
is but the external test of truth ; it does not give us its inner 
nature. 

If coherence is the nature of truth and not merdy its test, 
then it will be difficult to get at truth, for we cannot escape 
from the vicious circle. Kmn^rila and Parthasarathi may 
tell us that it will not be necessary to go beyond three or 

to the thing, one of the two alteinatives—^to the simultaneous presence of 
which doubt is due—^may be determined as true, and the question settled 
in this simple way. ... As soon as it appears that a suspected defect has 
no real existence, the cognition, the validity of which that defect appeared 
to threaten, asserts itself in its svatahpiSmfiiiya (intrinsic validity)" 
{NySyaratnikara on S.V., ii. 58 and 60-61). 

* The non-authoiitativeness of oognitions is of three different kinds: 
false cognition, non-cognition (ajfiana), and doubt. Doubtful and false 
cognitions are positive entities due to defective causes, and in non-cognition 
we have simply the absence of causes (S.V.. ii. 54-55). 

* KSraoado9ab£dhakajil£narahitam agrhKagiiUiijfianam pramS9am {Sis- 
tradipiki, p. 123). 

3 But see JhS: Prabhdkara Mimithsa, ii. In this difficulty it is suggested 
that the term " validity *’ is used in two different senses. Every cognition 
as cognition is valid, and in this sense error, remembrance, etc., are also 
valid. But for practical purposes a distinction is made between valid 
cognitions which stand the test of action and invalid cognitions which do not. 
See P. Sastri: Parva Mlmdtksa, ch. ii. 
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iour Gogidtiond. If we once allow that validity is mediate, 
then we cannot be sure of the absolute validity of any 
cognition.! 

The critics of the Mimaihsa theory urge that it will not be possible 
for; us to distinguish cognitions, if they do not have forms. Since the 
only thing that distinguishes one cognition from another is the object, 
the cognition is said to assume the form of the object. It is asserted 
that there is an identity between the cognition and the thing cognised. 
The MTm3.rhaalrfl. points out that,, if there were an identity between 
the cognising self and the thing cognised, the latter cannot be said to 
be apprehended by the former. Nor is the form the only basis of 
distinction among cognitions. There is such a thing as saihvedanS, 
or knowledge of a person, which is the manifestation of a special kind 
of merit (dharma), which favours his active operation towards a 
certain object. That object with regard to which it favours the 
activity of the cogniser is cognised. Since each cognition tends to 
active operation towards a distinct object, there is a basis for distinction. 

The Naiyiyika does not accept the doctrine of the self-validity 
of knowledge. Knowledge does not testify to its own truth. There 
is no security that our cognitions always correspond with reality. 
When we act on our ideas, we are sometimes successful and sometimes 
not. In the former case we infer validity, in the latter invalidity.» 

The Mimaihsa theory of self-validity points out that 
validity is a quality of all knowing inseparable from it. 
Correspondence and coherence test the validity, but do not 
produce it. They do not describe to us the nature of valid 
cognition. The function of knowledge is the cognitive one 
of knowing objects. It always involves the relation of mind 
to reality. The mind, moreover, works in accordance with 
the laws of thought, which, in a sense, are inviolable. When 
we say, “ This is bread,” what we call bread may not really 
be bread, but at the moment of judgment we accept it as 
bread and cannot resist the force of the idea. No doubt 

> This is perhaps what Professor Stout has in view when he observes: 
" In the end, truth cannot be recognised merely through its coherence with 
other truth. In the absence of immediate cognition the principle of 
coherence would be like a lever without a fulcrum. ... To affirm that 
all cognition is mediate in this sense leads inevitably to a vicious circle. 
If mediate cognition could only be mediated by cognitions which are 
themselves merely mediate, knowledge could never get a start. It is as if 
one should say that, in building a wall, every brick must be laid on the top 
of another brick and none directly on the ground " {Mind, 1908, p. 33). 

■ Nydyamaftjari, pp. 160-173. 
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disturbs our consciousness, and so the content of the idea at 
the moment of judgment is absolutdy true for us. All 
judgments, whether true or false, have this dement of necessity 
about them. This does not, however, mean that judgment 
is a mere game with ideas. There is something given in our 
consciousness that we must accept. There is a control exer¬ 
cised by reality over our mental process. In every judgment 
there is an assertion that the datum stands for more than 
itsdf, that there is something else, not now given, which is 
represented by it. Every judgment involves, moreover, an 
element of mental activity which amplifies the datum. It 
interprets the datum, gives significance to it, and asserts that 
it is a part of a whole not contained within itsdf. Though 
the Mimaihsakas are realists, still Kumarila’s statement that 
a judgment is ascertained to be valid if it is confirmed by 
other judgments suggests the theory of coherence rather than 
of correspondence. The different judgments must fit together. 
But this inner coherence is not all. It holds simply because 
reality which is experienced is itself coherent. 

The ultimate problem of the relation of mind to reality 
which it experiences is not raised by the MimSmsa; it 
acqtiiesces in the common-sense view that reality as an 
existent world is external to our thinking. The difficulties 
of the correspondence notion of truth which results from 
this position are evaded by means of the theory of the self¬ 
validity of all cognitions. 


XII 

The Self 

The Vedic injtmctions hold out promises of rewards to 
be enjoyed in another world. They would be pointless if 
some real self did not survive the destruction of the body. 
The performer of a sacrifice is said to go to heaven, and 
what goes to heaven is not the body of flesh and blood, but 
non-corporeal atman.* Jaimini does not offer any detailed 
proof of the reality of fitman, but seems to accept the argu- 


• L I. 5. 
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ments of the VedSnta on the question. ^ He distinguishes the 
self (puxu^a) from the understanding (buddlii) and the senses 
(indriyas).* Sahara accepts the reality of a permanent cogniser 
which is " known by itself and incapable of being seen or 
shown by others.” 3 Sahara's view implies that the ILtman 
is one with consciousness. In refuting the Vijnanavada, he 
says t^t there is a subject of cognitions.4 and that subject 
is known by itself. 

The Mimaihsaka thinkers regard the sdf as distinct from 
the body, the senses and the imderstanding. The self is 
present vhen buddhi is absent, as in deep. Even if buddhi 
were concomitant with the self, we could not say that the 
one is identical with the other. The self is not the senses, 
since it persists even when the sense-organs are injured or 
destroyed There is some entity which s5mthesises the 
different sense-data. The body is material, and in all cog¬ 
nitions we are aware of the cogniser as distinct from the 
body. The elements of the body are not intelligent, and a 
combination of them cannot give rise to consciousness. The 
body is a means to an end beyond itself, and so is said to 
serve the soul which directs it. The facts of memory prove 
the reality of self. It is admitted that the soul suffers change, 
but through all the changes the soul endures. Cognition, 
which is an activity (Kriya), belongs to the substance called 
the soul. 5 It is no argument against the eternal character of 
the soul that it undergoes modihcations.^ Nor is it a serious 
objection that, when we reap the results, we forget the actions 
which bring them about. Refuting the Buddhist conception of 
the soul as a series of ideas, each of which gathers from its prede- 

> Upavar^a, the V|±tikS.ra of the two MlmS.ihsSs, says (i. i. 5} that the 
question of &tnian will be considered in the Uttara Mlmaihsa. Sahara 
seems to have been of the same view, for Kum&rila says in the last verse 
of his Atmav£da (S.V.):— 

Ity 8ha nastikyaniiakari^pur &tmSstit£m bbS^yak^d atra 3rukty£ 

Df^luitvam etad vii^ya^ ca bodhah piay&ti veddntani^eva^ena, 

"Thus the commentator (Sahara), with a view to refute atheism, has 
establi^ed the existence of the soul by means of reasoning, and this idea is 
strengthened by a study of the Ved£nta.'' See S.B., iii. 3. 53. 

* i. I. 4. 

3 Svasaihvedyalt^ sa bhavati, nSs£v anyena fakyate dra$tuih darlayituih va. 

4 Jfi£n£tiriktah sth&yl jlUltft vartate. 

s S.V.. Atmavida, 100. * S.V., Atmavdda, 22 and 23. 
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cessors the impressions of its past« Kumarila urges that, if 
the law of karma is to have any meaning, there must be a 
common substrate. The Buddhist is not able to account for 
the law of retribution or the possibility of rebirth. The 
hypothesis of a subtle body is not of much help, since the 
relation of an idea to it is a mystery. The phenomena of 
self-consciousness, desire, memory, pleasure, pain are unin- 
telligible on the Buddhist view of a series of ideas. So there 
must be something which possesses the potentiality of ideas, 
is eternal and capable of rebirth. The soul cannot be atomic, 
since it apprehends changes in different parts of the body 
It is regarded as vibhu or all-pervading, and as able to connect 
itself with one body after another. The soul directs the body, 
with which it is connected, until release. An omnipresent 
soul can act, since action is not merely atomic movement. 
The energy of the soul causes the movement of the body. 

The Mimamsakas adopt the theory of the plurality of 
selves * to account for the varieties of experiences. We inf«r 
the presence of the soul from the activities of the bodies, 
which are inexplicable without such a hypothesis. As my 
actions are due to my soul, other activities are traced to 
other souls. The differences of dharma and adharma, which 
are qualities of souls, require the existence of different souls. 
The analogy that as the one s\m, reflected in different sub¬ 
stances, becomes endowed with distinct properties, the one soul 
reflected in different bodies becomes endowed with different 
qualities, will not hold, since the qualities that appear different 
belong to the reflecting medium and not the sun. If the analogy 
were true, the diverse qualities appearing in connection with 
the souls would belong to the bodies emd not the soul. But 
pleasure, pain, etc., are qualities of the soul and not of the body.* 

Prabhakara understands by the self something non- 
intelligent which is the substrate of qualities like knowledge, 
activity and experience, or enjoyment and suffermg .3 There 

< BuddhIndriyaSartrebhyo bhinna' tma vibhur dhruvah 

NanSbhuta^ pratik^etram arthajfiane^u bhSsate. (S.S.S.S.. vi. 206.} 
See also S.V., .(fifMavada, pp. 5—7. 

a Jh&’s prabhakara Mtm&iHslH. 

3 Karts bhokta ja^o vibhur iti prSbhSkarS^. Madhusfldana Sarasvatl's 
Siddhantabindu, Nyayaratnavali, explains jaija thus: Sa ca jfiSnasvarapa-' 
bhinnatvSj jadab: jSnSmI’ti jfiSnSSrayatvena sa bbSti, na jftSnarQpatvena. 
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s no direct knowledge of a permanent identical self. The 
latter is proved indirectly from the fact of the recognition 
of permanent objects of thought.* In the phenomenon of 
recognition we have the two elements of recollection (smrti) 
and previous perception (purvanubhava) of the object. The 
fact that we are able to remember a past cognition means 
the extetence of a permanent self which is the substrate 
(a^aya) of the past perception and the present recollection. 
So, according to Prabh^ara, the permanent self or personal 
identity is not the object of recognition but the substrate 
thereof.^ It is all-pervading and unchanging. It is not self- 
illumined, for then we should have knowledge even in deep 
sleep, which we do not have, though the self evidently exists 
in deep sleep. The self-luminous cognition, “ I know the 
jar,” manifests the jar as the object and the self as the 
substrate of the cognition. The self is immediately known as 
the substrate of the cognition, even as the jar is known as the 
object of the cognition. What appears as the “ I" is the 
self, free from all objective elements. Since the self is 
manifested to us in all cognitions, even in those in which 
there is no cognition of the body, the self is regarded as 
distinct from the body. The self is not perceptible in itself, 
but is always known as the agent (karta) of the cognition 
and not the object (karma). The act of cognition does not 
produce its result (svaphala) in the self, so that the self is 
never an object of perception, external or internal. There 
is no such thing as self-consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. The self cannot be the subject as well as the 
object of consciousness .3 It is the agent, the enjoyer, and is 
omnipresent, though non-conscious. It is thus entirely dis¬ 
tinct from the body, senses and understanding, is manifested 


* Vivarmfaprafneyasathgrata. Thibaut’s E.T., p. 405 {Indian Thought, 
vol. i.). 

» The Advaita disputes this view. In the act of recollection there is 
the present self; in the previous perception there was the past self; and the 
gulf between the two cannot be bridged, unless it be through an act of 
recognition, which would require another, and so on od infinitum. It cannot 
be argued that the present recollection and the previous perception jointly 
appr^end the continued existence of the self, since the two, one past and the 
other present, cannot come together. 

S sastradtpiki, pp. 348-349. 
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in all cognitions, and is eternal. PrabhSLkara denies that the 
soul is of the size of an atom or of the body which it informs. 
Though it is omnipresent, it cannot experience what is going 
on in another body, since it can experience only that which 
goes on in the bodily organism brought about by the past 
karma of the soul. There are many souls, one in each body. 
In its liberated state the soul continues to exist as a mere 
esse (sat), serving as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together, but not of feeling, since the 
properties of pleasure and pain cannot manifest themselves 
except in a body. It is imperishable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause.* 

PSxthasarathi argues that there is no contradiction in 
holding that the self is both the subject and the object of 
perception. When Prabhakara says that the self is mani¬ 
fested by the act of cognition, he means that the self is also 
an object of consciousness. In the phenomena of recognition 
and recollection the object appears in consciousness and not 
the subject. It is the self apprehended as the object of 
perception that is represented in consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recognition. If, in the recognition 
of the self, the self were not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness without an 
object. So the self must be regarded as the object of self- 
consciousness.* The self is cognised by the same process of 
valid cognition as the objects themselves, but even then the self 
is the subject of cognition and not the object, even as a person 
who walks, though he has the action of walking as his own, 
is regarded only as the agent of walking and not its object. 

According to the followers of Kumaxila, the self is not manifested 
in every cognitive act. The object-consciousness is not always appro¬ 
priated by the self. One sometimes knows the object " this is a jar,” 
but one does not know that he knows the jar. While the self is not 
manifested as the subject or the object of the object-consciousness 
(vi^ayavitti), sometimes there occurs along with the object-conscious¬ 
ness another distinct consciousness, viz. self-consciousness (ahaihprat- 
yaya), of which the self is the object. Prabhakara is right in holding 
that the subject is always involved in the consciousness of not-self. 


‘ Jha's Prabhakara Mlmatnsa. 


» Pp. 344 ff. 
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but it is not always explicitly maoifested. Between the preamice 
of the self and the consciousness of the presence, there is a differ¬ 
ence and it is not necessary for us to be aware of the self whenever we 
apprehend an object. The self is manifested only in self-conscious¬ 
ness, which cannot be identified with object-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness marks a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
consciousness of the object.' There is a distinction between direct 
or primary experience as the apprehension of the object and reflective 
or secondary experience as the return of the mind on itself. 

Prabhakara does not admit that the atman is the same as saihvit, 
or consciousness, and is therefore obliged to say that the atman is not 
self-illumined. But it is difficult to defend this view. The atman is 
the pramatj* or the knower, and Prabhakara describes saihvit or con¬ 
sciousness, as the knower, and sometimes as cognition.* In refuting 
the theory of Khmarila that the self is an object of mental perception, 
Salikanatha admits that the self is self-illumined and also involved in 
the cognition of external objects,! so that it is not the unconscious 
substrate of consciousness. Saihvit is self-illumined, though it is not 
cognised as an object of consciousness. Again, cognitions are said to 
be pari^Snias (modifications) of the self, and so the nature of the 
self must be consciousness, otherwise it cannot be modified into 
cognitions. The self or consciousness can never the the object of 
consciousness, but this does not mean that it is non-conscious. It is 
the basis of all knowledge. In knowledge itself it appears as the 
subject or the ego. The ego is neither more nor less than the self, of 
which we are immediately conscious as the subject or substrate of 
cognition. The self is neither a substance, nor a quality, nor an action. 
It is mere consciousness. As the Advaita Vedanta would put it, it 
becomes an ego when illusorily associated with the organ of cgoity. 
The ” ego-form ” is absent in deep sleep, when the self is freed from 
all shackles of egoity. In the cognition of objects, the all-pervading 
fitman or consciousness, appears as qualified by its relation to the 
object. PrabhSkara seems to be aware that his theory leads him to 
the position associated with the Advaita Vedanta, but is anxicus that 
it should not be stressed, since his main objective is to emphasise the 
distinctions of persons and their individual responsibility. Prabhakara 
says: “ The statement that the expressions ' I' and * mine ’ indicate a 
misconception of atman should be made to those who have subdued their 
attachment to worldly objects, and not to those who stick to karma.”4 

According to Kumarila, the soul is different from the body, 
eternal and omnipresent. The atman is consciousness itself, 

> $astradipika. pp. 344-352. 

* Samvit is used as meaning consciousness. Samvid utpattikaxapani 
atmamanassannikars3kh3^ni (Prakara^apaficika, p. 63). 

J Svayaihprakasatvcna. visayapratltigocaratvena (PraharanapaftcikS, 
P- 151)- 

4 Bj'haU, p. 32. MS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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though the souls are inany.^ Since all souls are of the nature 
of consciousness, the Upanisads speak of them as one.^ The 
atman is consciousness as well as the substrate of cognition, 
which is a product of the atmanJ The existence of the self 
is inferred through the notion of " I.’* The self is manifested 
by itself, though imperceptible to others.4 The self is an 
object of cognition, since it is directly perceived as the jar is. 
It is the object of mental perception (m^asa-pratyak§a). 
The self is both the object and the subject of knowledge,5 
and this is no contradiction, since we distinguish in the self 
a substantial (dravya) element, which is the object of cog¬ 
nition, and an element of consciousness (bodha), which is 
the subject of cognition. ^ The followers of Prabhakara 
object to this view. If the substantive element of the self 
is non-intelligent, then it is not self at all. What remains 
is the conscious element only, and it cannot serve as both 
subject and object. It is partless, and therefore incapable of 
undergoing changes .so as to have simultaneously the character 
of both subject and object. If substantiality constitutes the 
object of consciousness, then the self cannot be the subject 
or the knower, since it is as much a substance as a jar is. 
If Kumarila urges that the pure form of consciousness is the 
subject, while the same con^iousness empirically modified 
is the object,? then we seem to have three types, viz. 
consciousness of an object in itself (§uddhavi§ayagrahaijam), 
pure subject (^uddhajnatrta) and the subject modified by an 
object like a jar (ghatavacchinnajnatita). Besides, since the 
self is directly revealed in every cognition of an object as its 
cogniser, it is unnecessary to assume another cognition like 


» S.V., Atmavdda, 74-75. • TantravSrtHka, ii. i, 5. 

3 RSmanuja, who accepts a similar view, regards cognition as an eternal 
quality of the £tman, capable of expansion and contraction, while Kumarila 
tiiinks that cognition is an evolution (parinama) of atman which arises 
through the prama^as. 

4 S.V., Atmavdda, 142-3. 5 S.V„ Atmavdda, 107. 

* Cp, NydyaratnavaK. " Atmano'stiam§advayam, cidathto'cidaihia^ ca; 

cidaifaSena drastrtvam acidaih^ena jfianasukhadipari^^amitvam 'm&m ahaih 
j&nami’ iti jfieyatvaih ca " (P. Sastri: Pdrva MfmdThsd, p. 95). See also 
Vivaranapraneyasarhgraha, Thibaut’s E.T., Indian Thought, vol. i., p. 337. 

7 GhatSvacchinnS hi jfiatfta grShya, 4 uddhaiva jfifttftil grShikS {Nydya- 
mahjati, 430). 
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internal perception, which is said to reveal directly the sell 
as its object. 

If knowledge belongs to the self, then the self cannot be 
non-sentient. If the self is consciousness, then it is self> 
establii^ed, for all proof assumes its reality. ^ In Kumarila 
objects seem to be coimected with consciousness by means of 
vrtti. *The unconscious element (acidam^) of the atman is, 
perhaps, the antahkarana (the inner organ), through which 
the self is evolved into the form of the vrtti. Simply because 
the atman is both subject and object in the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness, it does not follow that it has elements of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. In fact, we see that 
both Prabhakara and Kumarila are struggling towards a 
more adequate conception of the self which they are unable 
to reach on account of their practical interests. 


XIII 

The Nature of Reality 

The Mimariisaka theory of perception assumes the reality 
of objects, for perception arises only when there is contact 
with real objects.* When we perceive, we perceive objects 
and not our cognitions.3 We infer the cognition, but do not 
perceive it. The doctrine of the sell-validity of knowledge im¬ 
plies the reality of objects which are apprehended. Kumarila 
refutes the theory that ideas have no foundation (nira- 
lambanavada) as well as the theory that the external reality 
is a mere void (Sunyavada). The reality of the extern^ 
world is the only foimdation of experience and life. If there 
were nothing but ideas, all our judgments, which rest on the 
belief in external reality, would be false. That cognitions 
have real substrata in the external world is not contradicted 
by further knowledge. If it is said that the unreality of 
waking cognitions follows from the insight of the Yogis, 
Kumarila answers by denying the validity of yogic insight, 

' See Sure 4 vara’s Santbandhavarttika, 1066. 

* Sataaihprayoga, M,S., i. 1. 4. 

1 Arthavi^ya pratyak$abuddhir na buddhivi^saya. Sahara on i. r. 4. 
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and cites other yogic intuitions which confirm the reality of 
the world. The Mim 3 ihst thinkers do not support the theory 
of the phenomenality of the world. “If it be the conclusion 
of those who know Brahman that all that is known is false, 
and that what is not known is true. 1 beg to part from them 
with a bow.” * The universe is real and is index)endcnt of 
the mind which perceives it. 

Prabhakara admits eight categories of substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (karma), generality (samanya), inherence 
(paratantrata), force (^akti), similarity (sfidr£3ra), and number 
(saihkhya). Substance, quality and action are explained 
practically on the lines of the Nyaya theory. Sam^ya is, 
according to Prabl^kara, real. It exists in each individual 
entirely and is an object of sense-perception. It has not a 
separate existence apart from individuals. Prabhfikara does 
not admit the existence of the highest genus, on the grormd 
that we have no consciousness of it. We do not perceive a 
number of objects as merely existing. When we speak of an 
individual object as existent (sat), we mean that the individual 
has its specific existence (svarupasatta). We do not perceive 
a thing apart from its qualities. The universal and the 
particular are related by way of samavaya, or inherence. 
When a new individual is bom, a new relation of inherence is 
generated by which the individual is brought into relation 
with the class character that exists in the other individuals. 
When an individual is destroyed, the relation of inherence 
between the individual and the universal is destroyed. 
Inherence is not eternal (nitya), since it subsists in perishable 
things as well. It is not one. but is as many as there are 
things. It is both produced and improduced, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in accordance with the nature of the things to 
which it belongs. Force is the common name given to the 
potency by which substances, qualities, actions and generalities 
happen to be the causes of things.* The potency which is 
inferred from the effects is eternal in eternal things and non- 
etemal in others. According to Prabhakara, similarity must 

* Bfhati, p. 30. See also Sastradipika: AdvaiiamatanirSsa. 

» The view, that an unseen power resides in the cause which produces 
the effect, is criticised by the Kaiyayika on the ground that this power is not 
a matter of observation or inference. See KttsumUnjali, i. 
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not be confused vdth substance, quality or action, since it 
abides in qualities by internal relation. Substance cannot 
abide in qualities, nor can a quality or action abide in another 
quality or action. Similarity is not identical with generic 
nature, since it depends on its correlative. It belongs to 
genera also, as when we say that the genus of a cow is like 
that of a horse. It cannot be identified with non-existence, 
since it is not cognised in relation to its counter-entity. We 
have already seen that similarity cannot be known through per¬ 
ception; inference or testimony and upamana or comparison, 
give us a knowledge of it.* Force, similarity and munber are 
regarded as independent categories, since they cannot be 
reduced to others. Vi4esa of the Naiyayika is not recognised, 
since it denotes a particular kind of quality. Abhava, or 
non-existence, is nothing apart from its basis in space where 
it is supposed to exist. 

Kumarila divides all categories into positive (bhava) and 
negative (abh§.va). The latter are of four kinds; prior, 
posterior, absolute and mutual- The positive categories are 
of four kinds: substance, quality, action and generality. 
Force (Sakti) and similarity (sadySya) are brought under 
substance. Potency is a property of objects which we infer 
but do not perceive. It is brought into existence along with 
things. Number is a quality. Force is natural (sahaja) or 
produced (adheya). Similarity is only a quality consisting 
in the fact that more than one object has the same set of 
features. It cannot be a distinct category in view of the fact 
that we are cognisant of different degrees of similarity in our 
ordinary experience. Inherence is not, for Kumarila, some¬ 
thing distinct from the things themselves in which it exists.^ 
Like Prabhakara, Kummila holds that generic nature is 
perceptible.3 Relation subsists between things which are dis¬ 
tinct, but inherence is said to be a relation between things 
which are inseparable, like the class and the individual, and 
so it is an impossible conception. 

Substance is that in which qualities reside, and there are 
nine substances: earth, water, air, fire, akaia, self, mind, time 

< PrakaraiMpaflcikd, pp. no ff. * S.V., Pratyak^asfitra, pp. 146-150. 

3 Indiiyagocara, S.V., Vanavada, 24. 
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and space. Kumarila adds darkness and sound to this list.* 
Earth, water, air and fire possess colour and tangibility, and 
so are the objects of the senses of sight and touch when 
they are not in their atomic state. The other substances are 
not perceptible but only inferred. The apparent whiteness 
of aka^ is due to the particles of fire in it. Ak§ia is inferred 
as the substratum of sovmd. Air, in Prabhakara’s view, is 
neiliier hot nor cold. The heat or coldness of it is due to 
the fire or water particles diffused in it. It is perceptible, 
according to Kumarila, through touch. 

In the statement of qualities, and their assignment to substances, 
FrabhUcara and Kum&rila are indebted to the Vai§esika. Kumgrila 
enumerates the twenty-four qualities after PraiastapSda, only 
substituting tone (dhvani) for sound, and manifestation and potency 
for merit and demerit. While Prabhakara asserts that individuality 
applies to eternal things alone. Kumarila holds that it applies to 
products as well as eternal things. 

Action is of the five kinds mentioned in the Vai^e^ika. While 
PrabhS.kara holds that it is only an object of inference, KumSrila 
maintains that it is perceived. According to Prabhakara, we say we 
see motion when we see conjunction and disjunction with points of 
space. These contacts are in space while motion is in the object. 
Kumfirila holds that if motion is inferred, it can only be inferred as 
the immaterial cause of the conjunction and disjunction of an object 
with points in space, and this would imply that it subsists both in the 
object and in space, whereas it exists only in the object. So he argues 
that we see motion which is in the object and which brings about 
conjunction and disjunction in space. While KumSrila admits the 
existence of generalities of substance, quality and action, PrabhSkara 
does not accept the last two. The Purva MimamsS does not accept 
the doctrine of original creation or utter dissolution.^ 


XIV 

Ethics 

Dharma is the scheme of right living. Jaimini defines 
dharma as an ordinance or command.3 Codana, or injunction, 

I Darkness, according to Prabhakara, is mere absence of light. If it 
were a substance or a quality, it must be perceptible by day also. Kumarila 
argues that darkness is a substance, since it has the quality of blueness and 
is capable of motion. 

* S.V., Sathbandhdk^epapariliara, 113. 

3 CodanSlak^ano 'rtho dharmafi (i. i. 2). 

VOL. II. 27 
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is the or sign of dhaxma. It is the jurist's definition 

of law. According to ^bara, codanSl denotes utterances 
which impel men to action.* The " ought" has an external 
source, since duties are revealed to us by a power not our¬ 
selves. The word “ codanS." has another meaning, namely, 
inspiration or impulsion from within. What appeals to the 
heart within agrees with what is commanded from without. 
The individual’s will and the verdict of the race agree. The 
commentators make out that what is enjoined has t^Le capacity 
to produce more pleasure than pain; so the courses of conduct 
prescribed lead to desirable ends. Happiness is the goal 
recognised by the Purva Mimaihsa, thou^ it is not happiness 
in this world. For the sake of happiness hereafter we have 
to practise self-denial here. Activities which result in loss or 
pain (anartha) are not dharma. Dharma is what is enjoined, 
and it leads to happiness.* If we do not observe the com¬ 
mands, we not only miss our happiness but become subject 
to suffering. 

The ethics of the Purva Mimamsa is founded on revela¬ 
tion. 3 The Vedic injunctions lay down the details of dharma. 
Good action, according to the Mimamsaka, is what is pre¬ 
scribed by the Veda. The smrti texts, according to the 
orthodox theory, have corresponding Vedic texts, though 
some of them may be lost. If the smitis are in conflict with 
the ^ruti, the former are to be disregarded. 4 When we find 
that the smjlis are laid down with a selfish interest, they 
must be thrown out. 5 Next to the smytis is the practice of 
good men or custom.^ The duties which have no scriptural 
sanction are explained on principles of utility. If we perform 
any acts in response to natural instincts, we are not virtuous.7 
The life of the Hindu is governed by the rules of the Vedas, 
so that Mimaihsa rules are very important for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hindu law. 

To gain salvation, we have to observe nitya karmas like 
sandhy^, etc., and naimittika karmas when the proper occasion 

* Codaneti kriyi.yS]tt pravartakam vacanam ahul;^ (Sahara on i. i. a). 

* Com m a nd corresponds to Addhi, duty to dharma. and sanction to phala. 

3 Cp. Paley's definition of Virtue as ** the doing good to mankind in 

obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting happiness.” 

* i. 3 . 3 * 5 i- 3 . 4 - ‘ i- 3 * 8-9. 7 iv. i. 3. 
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arises. These are iinconditional obligations. If we do not 
fulfil them we incur sin (pratyava. 5 ra). To gain special 
we petfotm k&ttiya karmas. We need not perform them U we 
do not care for the ends. By avoiding forbidden (nieiddha) 
courses of conduct we avoid hell, and if we keep dear of 
kimya (optional) karmas we will free ourselves from selfish ends, 
and if we keep up the unconditional duties we attain salvation. 

According to Jaimini, only the three upper dasses are 
entitled to the performance of sacrifices. He has the support 
of Atreya. But even then there were thinkers like B&dari 
who held that all castes were equally entitled to their per-^ 
formance. Jaimini takes his stand on the fact that the 
^iidras cannot study the Vedas, and so holds that they caruiot 
perform sacrifices.* 

The followers of Prabhakara enter into an elaborate 
analysis of volition. In the Siddhantamukt&vali, PrabhakaTa’s 
view of voluntary action is set forth as consisting of the 
following steps: The consciousness of something to be done 
(karyatajn§.na), or the feeling of the sense of duty; the draire 
to do it (cikirs^), which implies the consciousness that it 
can be done (krtisadhyatajnana); the volition (pravftti); the 
motor reaction (cesta); and the act (kriya). Prabhakara. 
lays more stress on the sense of duty than on the conscious¬ 
ness of good« which is, however, present in kamya karmas. 
In the Vedic sacrifices, the injunction by its verbal power 
(Sabdlbhavank) tends to produce action in the agent towards 
the end indicated in the injunction. The Mimaihsa assumes 
human freedom, otherwise the human individuals cannot be 
held responsible for their acts. 

The law of karma, when rightly understood, is not incon¬ 
sistent with freedom. We can refrain from taking the first 
step, but when once we take it we are led on easily to the 
second by the operation of the law of habit.* 

The Vedas represent the wisdom of the race, and if they are 

‘ vi. I. 25—38. Jaimini is opposed by certain facts which he tries hard 
to explain away. In vi. 1. 44-50, the right of the chariot-builder (rathakSla), 
who is outside the four castes, to the perfoiinance of Agny£dh£na saclifice 
is admitted, Ni^adas are entitled to perform Raudrayajfla (vi. i. 51—52). 

> The ghost of Darius moralises on the Persian downfall: “ When of out 
own free will we msh into sin. ced hitiuMii becomeewut ally," 
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found to conJSict with enlightened social opinion, a suspicion 
of their validity naturally arises. Kumaiila argues that 
Vedic injtinctibns have intrinsic validity, since they are 
acceptable to most people. In his opinion, the social con- 
sdousness confirms file authoritativeness of the Vedic rules. 
He, however, asks us to accept the guidance of the Veda in 
the msElter of duty, and not rely on such imcertain guides 
as the social good or the happiness of others. < The conduct 
of the great men also indicates to us the nature of dhaima. 
But Kumarila is afraid of supporting the principles of Buddhism 
on account of their opposition to the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas. He has the honesty to admit that the Buddhist code 
of conduct emphasising ahimsS. is a noble one, though its 
repudiation of the Vedas is ignoble. The truth of Buddhism 
is mixed up with much that is false, and so he compares it 
to the milk put in the dog’s skin.* 

The Vedanta protests against the doctrine of mechanical 
ceremonialism in the same spirit in which Jesus protested 
against the Pharisees and Luther against the doctrine of 
justification by works. Every work, however holy it may 
seem, may be done in a mechanical way without any feeling 
whatever, and cannot therefore by itself be of much avail for 
salvation. Rituation is rather injurious on accoimt of the false 
trust reposed in it. We may perform any number of sacrifices, 
though they may not effect much change in the inner spirit. 
If virtue consists in moral regeneration or transformation of 
the heart, what is necessary is not the ceremonial sacrifice, 
but the sacrifice of selfishness. The Vedas speak of Sraddha 
or faith, bhakti or devotion, and tapas or austerity,3 which 
are only remotely coimected with sacrifices. The theistic 
views which declare that all work should be performed as a 
sacrifice to God are in conformity with the spirit of the Veda. 
Some later Mimaihsakas hold this view. Laugak^i Bhaskara 
tells us that when duty is performed in a spirit of dedication 
to God it becomes the cause of emancipation.4 The scene 

• S.V., ii. 243-47. 

* Svacarmanikfiptak^lravad {Tantravirttiha, i. 3. 6, p. 127). 

3 Sraddh£ib devS yajamanS . . . npSsate (R.V., x. 151-4). See also 
R.V., X. 167. 

4 Idvaia^rpapaboddliy& ktiyamfipaa tn oi^^reyasahetiib (Afthasaikgraha). 
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of rewards in this world or hereafter suppresses the spirit of 
disinterestedness and self-sactifice. The Mimaihsakas, more¬ 
over, speak to us mainly of sacrifices,* and thus fail to cover 
the major part of human life. 


XV 

Apijrva 

Acts are enjoined with a view to their fruits. There is a 
necessary connection between the act and its result. An act 
performed to-day cannot effect a result at some future date 
unless it gives rise before passing away to some tmseen result. 
Jaimini assumes the existence of such an unseen force, which 
he calls apurva,® which may be regarded either as the imper¬ 
ceptible antecedent of the fruit, or as the after-state of the 
act. Since sacrifices and the like are laid down for the purpose 
of definite results to follow after a long time, the deferred 
fruition of the action is not possible unless it be through the 
medium of apurva.3 Apurva is the metaphysical link between 
work and its result.4 The Mimaihsakas are unwilling to trace 
the results of actions to God’s wiU, since a uniform cause 
cannot account for the variety of effects.? 

According to Kum^ila, apurva is a capability in the principal 
action or in the agent, which did not exist prior to the performance of 
the action and whose existence is proved by the authority of the 
scriptures. The positive force created by the act and leading to the 
attainment of the result is the apurva. Arthapatti, or implication, 
proves the existence of apizrva. If we do not assume its existence, 
many Vedic passages become inexplicable. A saciifice performed by 
an agent produces directly a certain potency in the agent which 
resides in him like many other powers throughout life, at the end of 
which it gains for him the promised reward. According to Prabha- 
kara, apUrva cannot be in the self, since by its very omnipresence the 
self is inactive. He does not accept the view that the action tends to 
produce in the agent a certain faculty, which is the immediate cause 


< Yagadir eva dbarmali, tallak^naih vedapratipSdyah prayojanayad 
artho dbannah (Arthasamgraha, p. i). 

» Something new, not known before. 3 P.M.S., ii. i. 5. 

« Cp. BhlmilcSiya’s definition: Yfigadijanyah svargadijanakah ka^cana 
gupaviSesah (Nyayahoia). s S.B.,.iii. 2. 40. 
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of tlie final result. That the sacrifice produces such a faculty- is not 
proved either by perception, inference or scripture. Action is brought 
out by the exertion of the agent, and causal potency must reside in 
this exertion. So we must assume the faculty in the action and not 
the agent. Again in iii. i. 3, it is established that the kSrya is the 
direct cause of the production of the result desired by the prompted 
(niyojya) person. This karya cannot be the act, since the act is not 
the direct cause of the final result. The karya is brought about by 
the act flqrti} or the exertion of the agent, which is due to the prompting 
(niyoga).! The exertion produces in the agent a result (karya), to 
which also Prabhakara gives the name of niyoga, since this acts as an 
incentive to the agent to put forth exertion towards the performance 
of the action. But this niyoga cannot produce the result unless it 
is aided by fate, as S&likanfitha expresses it. PrabhS.kaTa’s * view 
is not easy to follow, and does not seem to be an improvement on 
Kuxnftrila’s. 

Uddyotakara criticises the doctrine of apurva.3 It cannot be 
eternal, since, on such a view, there would be no possibility of death, 
as merit and demerit would be eternal. If apurva is one, then the 
happiness and the misery of all persons should be alike. We cannot 
say that, though apurva is one, the manifesting agencies are many, 
since we do not know what the manifesting agency is, whether it is the 
capacity to bring about the result or a property belonging to apurva. 
We cannot say whether the apurva is one with the capacity or different 
from it. If we say that the hidden apurva is made manifest, we must 
explain how it is first hidden. Even if the eternal apurva be different 
for different persons, the difficulties of manifestation are not avoided. 
Saihkara criticises the theory of apurva on the ground that it is non* 
spiritual and cannot act unless it is moved by something spiritual. 
The results of actiona cannot be explained by the principle of aphrva 
alone. If it is said that God acts in accordance with the principle of 
apfirva, it is just the view of the Vedanta that God acts with reference 
to the law of karma.4 


XVI 

M O K§ A 

Jajmini and Sahara did not face the problem of ultimate 
relo 93 e. They pointed the way to a life in heaven, but not 
to freedom from samsSra. But the later writers could not 
avoid the problem, since it occupied the attention of the 

» iii. I. 3. > Prakara^pafteika, pp. 185 S. 

3 N.V., i. I. 7. 

* Karmapeksed apurvapeksad va yathastu tathaslu Isvarat phalatn 

(S.B..iii. a. 41). 
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thinkers of the other schools. According to Prabh&kaurai, 
liberation consists in the total disappearance of dhaixna and 
adharma. whose operation is the catise Of rebirth. It is defined 
as " the ab^ttte cessation of the body, caused Iry the dis¬ 
appearance of all dharma and adhaxma."^ The individual, 
finding that in sathsaJca jfleasures are tnixed up with pdn, 
turns his attention to liberation. He tries to avoid the for¬ 
bidden acts as well as the pr^cribed ones which lead to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter. He undergoes the neces¬ 
sary expiations for exhausting the previously accumulated 
karma, and gradually, by a true knowledge of the soul aided 
by contentment and self-control, gets rid of his bodily 
existence.* Mere knowledge cannot give us freedom from 
bondage, which can be attained only hy the exhaustion of 
action. Knowledge prevents further accumulation of merit 
and demerit.3 Evidently the followers of Prabhakara do not 
regard karma by itself as sufl&cient for effecting release. 
Karma, in expectation of reward, leads to further birth. 
Our likes and dislikes determine om future existences. We 
must break through the circle if we want to attain release. 
Liberation is the cessation of pleasure as well as of pain. It 
is not a state of bliss, since the attributeless soul cannot 
have even bliss. Moksa is simply the natural form of the 
soul.4 

According to Kumarila, moksa is the state of 3.tman in 
itself, free from all pain. 5 Some regard moksa as experience 
of the bliss of atman.® This, however, is against the view 
of Kumarila, who asserts that liberation cannot be eternal 
vmless it is of a negative character.? Parthasarathi also 
holds that the state of release is one Of freedom from pain, 
and not enjoyment of bliss. The self is the potency of know¬ 
ledge (jMna^akti). Cognitions of objects are due to the 

I Atyantikas tu dehoccbedo niiSe^adharmftdbanniaparikgayaiiibandhallo 

mok$a iti siddham. Dharmadharmavailkfto jlvas t 3 .Stt tisu yoni^u saihsarati 
{Prakaravapailcika, Tattvdloha, p. 156). 

a ^Madatoabralimacaryadikafigopabrifahitena'tmajfi&nena, p. 157. 

3 For a different view, see Bh&ffacintamavi. Benares ed., p. 57. 

4 Sv&tmasphuraparupah {PrakarapapaUcika, p- i 57 )- 

s Paramatmapraptyavastiidni£tram. 

‘ Citteba svS.tniasaukhyInubbuti. 

J S.V., SambandhSftsepaparikdra, p. 107. 
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activities of the manas and the senses. Since these have no 
existence in mok$a, the self exists in its pure essence vdthout 
any kind of manifestation. It is a state devoid of charac' 
teristic qualities like pleasture, pain and the like. It may be 
regarded as a state of consciousness devoid of objective 
cognition or fedhig of any sort. Kmnarila, however, regards 
mok^a^as a positive state, the realisation of the atman, and 
this comes very near to the Advaita view. He thinks that 
knowledge is not enough for liberation. He believes that 
release can be attained through karma combined with 
jnSna. 


XVII 

God 

The Purva MrmaihsS. posits a number of deities in order 
that prescribed offerings may be made to them. It does not 
go beyond these gods, since the observance of Vedic dharma 
does not require the postulation of any supreme power. 
Jaimini does not so much deny God as ignore him . No 
detail of the Vedic religion requires the assistance of God. 
The dharma is laid down by an eternal self-existent Veda, 
and we have already seen how attempts to regard the Veda 
as the work of God are rejected. The rewards of sacrifices 
are not due to any beneficent God, Even when the results 
do not appear at once, the supersensuous principle of apurva 
is produced, and in time it helps the sacrificer to his reward. 
There is no reliable evidence to prove the existence of an 
omniscient being. Perception, inference and scripture are all 
unavailing. The passages of the scripture, which declare 
" he knows all," " he knows the world,” extol the merits 
of the sacrificer. The succession of works and the consequent 
effects go on from eternity to eternity like seed and plant. 
fThe Mimfiihsa, declines to accept the belief in the periodic 
fs’eation and dissolution of all things. The process of becoming 
and passing away is constant. It is idle to assume that the 
fupreme Lord brings to a stand at one time the potencies of 
^ the souls and then awakens them all when a new creation 
starts. While Prabhakara admits that the universe has 
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constituent parts which have a beginning and an end, he holds 
fhat the universe as a whole has neither beginning nor end. 
We do not see the interference of any divine being in the 
production of the bodies of men and animals, which owe 
their existence to their parents. We cannot say that the 
atoms act under the will of God, since in our experience each 
soul acts on the body which belongs to it. But atoms are 
not the body of God. Even if we grant a bodily organism 
to God, the activity of the latter must be due to the efEort 
of God. If the efEort is eternal, the atoms would be inces¬ 
santly active. Nor can we say that there is a divine super¬ 
visor of dharma and adharma, since they belong to intelligent 
individuals. One being, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of another. God cannot perceive 
the imperceptible dharma of others through his senses or by 
his mind, since it is outside his body. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand the nature of God’s control over dharma and adharma. 
The control is not a case of conjunction (samyoga), since 
dharma and adharma are qualities and conjunction is possible 
only for substances. It is not a case of samavaya, since 
dharma and adharma inhere in other souls and cannot inhere 
in God.* 

Rumania criticises the Nyaya view that establishes the 
existence of God by reasoning, and declares that the Vedas 
are composed by God. If the Vedas, considered to be the work 
of God, say that God is the creator of the world, no value 
need be attached to such a statement If the creator created 
the world, who can testify to it? Again, how does he create 
the world? If he has no material body, he cannot have any 
desire towards creation. If he has one, it cannot be due to 
himself, and so we require another creator of it. If his body 
be regarded as eternal, of what constituents is it made, since 
earth and the other elements are yet unproduced? If matter 
exists prior to his creative activity, there is no reason to 
deny the existence of other objects. What is the purpose of 
Gk)d in creating a world fraught with misery? The explana¬ 
tion of past karma is not available, since there is no creation 

> Jba: Prabh&karamlm&thsi. pp. 80-7. 

* S.V., Sambandk&ksepaparihara, 114; Codandsiltra, 142. 
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prior to it. He cannot create out of pity, since there are no 
beings to whom compassion cam be shown. Besides, on such 
a view, only happy beings should have been created. We 
cannot say that no creation is possible without an element 
of pain, since nothing is impossible for God. But if he is 
limited by other considerations, then he is not omnipotent. 
If creation is said to be for the amusement of God, then it 
contradicts the theory that he is perfectly happy and would 
involve God in much wearisome toil. Nor would his desire 
to destroy the world be intelligible. Why should We trust his 
words? for, though he may not have created the world, he 
might say so to show off his great power.* If the creator 
differs from others in the amount of his dharma, the latter 
is possible only through the Vedas, and so they are prior to 
creation.* If it be said that the atoms act under the will 
of God, how does God’s will arise? If it is impelled by a cause 
like adr§ta-> that may as well be the cause of the world.3 If 
God depends on other things, then his independence is com¬ 
promised. If We introduce the will of God, that is enough to 
account for the world, and karma will sink into insignificance. 

As to the corporeal nature of the deities, Sahara thinks 
that the Vedas speak of such a nature by way of praise. To 
say that “ we have taken hold of your hand " means that 
we have come under your protection.4 Both Prabhakara 
and Kumarila deny the possession of bodies by gods. We 
do not derive the fruits of our actions through the favour of 
gods, and so they need not have any physical forms. Though 
the deities were taken as possessing some sort of reality by 
the founders of the Mimaihsa, the later Mimaihsakas, anxious 
to emphasise the importance of mantras, argue that the 
sacrificer has nothing to do with the person of the gods, but 
should confine his attention to the mantras. They are 
inclined to regard the deities as imaginary, and yet persist in 
urging that making offerings to them will ensure reward, 
though they may not have any existence beyond the mantras 
addressed to them.s 

* Asf9tvS.pi hy asau brfiySd atmaiSvaryaprakaSanat, 6o. 

» S.V., Sathhandh&ksepa^arihava, 44—72, 114—116. 

s Ibid., 72-73. 4 See Sahara oa ix. t. 9. 

s See Apadeva: DevaMsbarOpavicMra. 
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In a Toceat work on the Pijrva MimamsS., an ingenious attempt is 
made to reconcile the Mlmaihsa. view on this question with that of 
the VedSnta.* It is argued that while Jaimini repudiates the con¬ 
ception of God as the distributor of rewards, he does not deny the 
existence of God as the creator of the world. While the other systems 
hold that God is the creator of the world as well as the apportioner 
of the fruits, Jaimini contends that God is not the latter. Any object 
is called a " fruit" when it gives pleasure or pain to a person. Sp 
long as it is not related to an individual by way of enjoyment or 
suffering, it is not to be regarded as a " fruit.” * When karma is said 
to be the cause of the " fruit,” it means that it causes the enjoyment 
of the object and not its simple creation. Since Badarayana takes 
up Jaimini’s view in the third chapter of his work, he is attacking the 
view of Jaimini that apurva and not God is the cause of the apportion¬ 
ment of the rewards. If Jaimini had denied the creatorship of God, 
Bddarayana would certainly have taken up its refutation in the second 
chapter, which is devoted to the criticism of the rival hypotheses. 
Jaimini felt that, if God had the sole responsibility for the inequalities 
of the world, he could not be freed from the charge of partiality and 
cruelty, and for this reason traced the varying fortunes of men to 
their past conduct. The explanation is not convincing, for things 
should first exist before we can derive happiness or misery from them. 
If apurva is the apportioner of our happiness and misery, then it must 
also be the creator of things. If God is necessary for creation, then 
apurva must be simply the principle of karma which God takes into 
account in the creation of the world, Directly or indirectly, God 
becomes the creator as well as the apportioner of the fruits. 

The lacuna in the Purva MimaihsS. was so unsatisfactory 
that the later writers slowly smuggled in God. The force of 
the criticism that the unconscious principle of apurva cannot 
achieve the harmonious results attributed to it was felt.3 
Slowly the divine principle was introduced. But this super¬ 
intending Lord need not be regarded as bound by the law of 
karma, for no one is bound by his own nature. The law of 
karma expresses the constancy of God. When Kumarila 
admits that both karma (work) and upasana (worship) are 
necessary for effecting liberation, he is positing the existence 
of God, though, of course, it is argued that upasana is a kind 
of karma which of itself produces its proper fruit. Evidently 
it was felt very early that the Mimaihsa system could not 
satisfy the thoughtful if it did not ally itself with theism. 


’ P. Sastri: Piirva Mimamsa, p.iii. 
i Bhantaii, iii. a. 41. 


» S.B., iii. 2. 38. 
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So Apadeva and l^ugSLk^i BhSskara declare that if the sacrifice 
is performed in honour of the supreme Lord, it will lead to 
the highest good. The tendency is carried out to its fullest 
extent in Vedinta DeSika's Seivara Mlmamsa. 

In the Purva liGmdnisi. the emphasis is on the ethical 
side. The ultimate reality of the world is looked upon as the 
constaitt principle of karma. God is righteousness, or dharma. 
The contents of dharma are embodied in the Vedas, and the 
Vedas simply reveal the mind of God. Kumaiila says: 
" This 4astra called the Veda, which is Brahman in the 
form of sounds, is established by the one supreme spirit.” * 
Kum3rila opens his treatise with a prayer to Siva: " Reverence 
to him whose body is made of pure knowledge, whose divine 
eyes are the three Vedas, who is the cause of the attainment 
of bliss, and who wears the crescent moon.”> The Vedas are 
the revelation of the mihd of God. While the sacrificial 
works may be the special causes of bliss, God is the general 
cause. This view is also in consistency with the avowed 
purpose of Ktim3rila to reinterpret the Mimamsa doctrine 
so as to bring it into agreement with the non-naturalistic 
tendencies of the time. 3 

It is unnecessary to say much about the unsatisfactory 
character of the Purva Mimamsa as a system of philosophy. 
As a philosophical view of the universe it is strikingly incom- 


• Sabdabrahmeti yac cedam dSstram ved&khyam ucyate 
Tad apy adhi^tbitaih sarvam ekena paramS.tman 3 i. 

(Tantrav&rttika, p. 719.) 

* ViSuddhajadnad^aya trivedldivyacak^u^e 
Sreyabpiaptinimittaya namatt somirdhadharine. (S.V., i. i.) 

Parthasarathi, in his NyayaratnSkara, interprets this verse in a different 
sense, so as not to commit Knmarila to a theistic position. He makes the 
verse refer to the sacrificial ceremony. Vi^uddbam mlmaihsa3ra saihaodhitaih 
jfianam eva ddio yasya (that whose body is the knowledge purified by the 
Mlmfiihsa science); trivedy eva divyaib cak$utt prakaSakaih yasya (that 
which is manifested by the three Vedas); somasya ardham sthanaih graha- 
camasfidi tad dhfirine (that which is equipped with the vessels of soma); 
iti yajtiapakse'pi sanigacchate. He allows, however, that Kumarila referred 
to the personal God " Siva viSveSvaram mahfidevaih stutipurvaih nama- 
S3rati. From S.S.S.S. (viii. 37) we find that Kumarila believed that Atman 
is one as well as many, bhinnabhinnfitmakatvatma. This work, as a few 
others on the Vedanta, tries to make out that Kumfirila was a Vedfintin. 

) Pxfiyenaiva hi mbnaihsa loke lokayatfkrtS. 

Tam astikapathe kartum avaih yalnab kfto maya. (S.V., i. 10.) 
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plete. It did not concern itself with the problems of ultimate 
reality and its relation to the world of souls and matter. Its 
ethics was purely mechanical and its religion was unsound. 
The performance of the sacrifice was regarded as the most 
essential thing, and the devatSs disappeared from the sight 
of the sacrificers. The later Mfmaihsakas openly tell us that 
the deity is that whose name is inflected in the dative case. 
In the formula “ Indraya svaha,*’ Indra is the deity. There 
is little in such a religion to touch the heart and make it 
glow. No wonder a reaction oojurred in favour of a mono¬ 
theism, Vaisnava, Saiva, or Tantrika, which gave man a 
supreme God on whom he could depend and to whom he could 
surrender himself in sorrow and suffering. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE VEDANTA SUTRA 


Tbe Vedanta and its interpretations^Anthorsliip and date of the SiVra 
—Relation to other schools—^Brahman—^The world—The individual 
self—^Mok$a—Conclusion. 


I 

Introduction 

The Vedanta philosophy deserves closer attention not only 
on account of its philosophical value, but also because it is 
closely bound up with the religion of India and is much more 
alive in that continent than any other system of thought. 
In one or the other of its forms the Vedanta determines the 
world view of the Hindu thinkers of the present time. 

The term “ Vedanta" means literally " the end of the 
Veda,” or the doctrines set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Vedas, which are the Upani$ads. The views of the Upanisads 
also constitute ” the final aim of the Veda,” or the essence 
of the Vedas.i The Vedanta Sutra is called Brahma Sutra, 
because it is an exposition of the doctrine of Brahman, and 
also Sdrnaka Sutra,^ because it deals with the embodimait 
of the unconditioned self. While the Karma Mtmdrhsd of 
Jaimini investigates the duties (dharma) enjoined by the Veda, 
together with the rewards attached thereto, the Uttara 
Mtmdthsd of Badarayana describes the philosophico-theological 
views of the Upanisads. 3 Together, the two form a systematic 
investigation of the contents of the whole Veda. The Upani- 

1 “ Tile^u tailavad vede vedantas suprati;tl>>tal} ’* (Muktikopanifad). 
Gaataxaa distuigUAshes between tbe Upanisads and tbe VedS.nta (xxii. g), 
but the tradition has always held that the Aupanisadas are the followers of 
the Vedanta. 

* ^rfra, body. 

$ Cp. Vedintavdkyakusumagra,tbanS,Ttha,tvit s 11 trS.p&n> (S.B.. i. i. i). 
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9ads are but a series of glances at truth from various points 
of view, and not an attempt to think out the great questions 
consecutively. Yet those who look upon them as revealed 
truth axe under an obligation to riiow that their teaching 
forms a consistent whole, and BIidara 3 ^a attempts this work 
of s 3 ^tematisation. His work is not so much systematic 
philosophy as theological interpretation, “ The work of 
Badarayajoa stands to the Upani§ads in the same relation 
as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament; it investi¬ 
gates their teaching about God, the world, the soul in its 
conditions of wandering and of deliverance, removes apparent 
contradictions in the doctrines, binds them systematically 
together, and is especially concerned to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents." * In five hundred and fifty-Cve 
siitras, which consist mostly of two or three words each, the 
whole of the system is developed. The siitras are unintelligible 
by themselves, and leave ever 3 rthing to the interpreter. l*hey 
refuse, Proteus-like, to be caught in any definite shape. 
Their teaching is interpreted sometimes in the bright hues of 
personal theism, sometimes in the grey abstractions of abso¬ 
lutism. In different theological schools different traditions 
became established very early, which thinkers like ^aihkara 
and Ramanuja reduced to writing. The commentators, of 
whom the chief are ^aihkara, Bh^kara, Yadavaprak5ia, 
Ramanuja, KeSava, Nilakaptha, Madhva, Baladeva, Vallabha, 
and Vijnanabhik§u,» do not all develop the same view, and it 
is not an easy question to settle which of them can be accepted 
as a guide to the right understanding of the Sutra, for thar 
commentaries were written at a time when the tenets had 
become matters of grave doubt and serious discussion. They 
develop their interpretations in the light of their own pre¬ 
conceived opinions, and sometimes overlook the literal and 
the obvious sense of the words in the effort to force the te:!?t$ 

* D.S.p V. p. 21. 

a Indian tradition also makes Suka one of the earliest commentators. 
Sahara, in his P.M.B., called the Vtttikara Upavar^a. It is the vie-w of 
Saihkara also (iii. 3. 53). Ramanuja and his followers call him Bodhayana. 
VedantadeSika declares that the same man is called by both the names. 
The commentaries of Drami^a, Tanka, Bhartfprapadca, Bh^uci, Kapardi, 
Bmhmasanda and Guhadeva do not seem to be available. See S.B.. i. X. 4; 
i. 2. 23 : i. 3. 19; i. 4. 12; iv, 3, 14, 
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to bear testimony to the truth of their own philosof^c 
theories. The Sutra is one of those rare books where each, 
in accordance with his merits, finds his reward. ( 

References to the other teachers of the Vedanta in BSdarSyaoa’s 
work dearly make out that independent interpretations of the Upani- 
Sads different from B&darfiyana's were also in vogue. > Even when 
Badar&ya^a formulated his SHira, there were differences of opinion 
about such central topics as the characteristics of the released soul * 
and the relation of the individual soul to Brahman.s ASmarathya 
holds the bhedfibheda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman, 
that it is neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different from 
it. 4 Audulomi is of opinion that the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time of final release, when it becomes merged in 
it,s and KS^akftsna thinks that the soul is absolutely identical with 
Brahman, which, in some way or other, presents itself as the individual 
soul.* The later interpreters accept one or more of these views. The 
Upani^ads obviously were subjects of considerable discussion and 
Bfidarfiyaqa's view of the VedSnta seems to be the outcome of a very 
prominent school of thought, though other schools of considerable 
repute also flourished. 


II 

Authorship and Date 

Tradition from Saihkara downwards attributes the Sutra to 
Badaraysujia. The fact that the name of the latter is mentioned in 
several places in the third person 7 inclines one to think that Badaraya^a 
is not its author.* Such a use of the third person is not, however, an 
uncommon practice in ancient India, and it need not imply a different 
authorship. Indian tradition identifies Badarfiya^a, the author of 
the SHtra, with Vyasa. Samkara's followers, Govindananda, Vacaspati 


I Badari (i. 2. 30; iii. i. ii; iv. 3. 7; iv. 4. 10), Audulomi (i. 4. sr ; 

iii. 4. 45; iv. 4. 6), A^marathya (L 2. 29; i. 4. 20), KSSakrtsna (i. 4. 22). 
Kir^ajini (iii. r. 9), Atreya (iii. 4. 44), and Jaimini. Even the M.B. does 
not state their views. 

* iv. 3. 7-14; iv. 4. 5-7. s i. 4. 20-22. 

4 i. 4. 20. S i. 4. 21. * i. 4. 22 . 

7 i. 3. 26; i. 3. 33 : iii. 2. 47 ; iii. 4. r ; iii. 4. 8; iii. 4. 29; iv. 3. 15; 

iv. 4. 7 ; iv. 4. 12. 

* Deussen, for example, argues that the works of Jaimini and Badarayaita, 
each of whom quotes both himself and the other, were compiled by a later 
editor into one work, which was commented upon by Upavarsa, and that 
the last work was the basis of the SabarabUa^ya on the P.M. and the 
Saihkarabha^ya on the B.S. (D.S.V., p. 24, fn. 17). 
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and Anandagiri identify Vyflsa with BSdarS.}raQa; R^m^nuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha and Baladeva ascribe the SiUra to Vy^a. Sometimes this 
view is contested on the ground that Jaimini, whom BSdar&yaj^ quotes 
a number of times, is a pupil of VySsa, if we believe the MahUbharata, 
Vift^u PurSpa and the BkSgavata, and so the cross references in the 
works of Jaimini and B&darayaiQLa are not consistent with the relation 
of disciple and master. Sahara, Govind£nanda and Anandagiri hold 
that there is nothing inconsistent.* It is not, however, clear what 
opinion Saihkara himself held.* 

The Sutra alludes to the view# of the SS.rhldwa and the VaiSesika 
schools and the Jains and the Buddhists. Saihkara, Ramanuja. 
Madhva and Vallabha are unanimous in understanding references to 
the Gits (xv. 7; viii. 24). in ii. 3. 45 and iv. i, 10 respectively, and 
the first three see a similar reference to the GitS (vii. 11) in iv. 1. 10. 
Many of the names mentioned in the Sutra are also found in the Srauta 
Sutra, ASmarathya in the AivalSyana, Badari, Kfir^^ajini and K&^a- 
krtsna in the KatySyana, Atreya in the Taittirlya PrSlisakhya Sutra. 
Atreya, KaSakilsna, BMari are mentioned in Bodhayana's Grhya 
Sutra and Atreya in BhSradvaja Gfhya Sutra as well. KaSakftsna is 
a very old Vedic commentator. Autiulomi is referred to in the Mdh&~ 
hh&sya on Pacini. 3 Garu^a Purava, Padma PurdrM and Manu refer 
to the Ved&nta Sutra and Harivarhia, assigned by Hopkins to A.n. 200, 
contains clear references to it. Keith holds that Bfidaraya^a cannot 
be dated later than a.d. 200.4 Indian scholars are of opinion that 
the Sutra was composed in the period from 500 to 200 b.c. Fraser 
assigns it to 400 b.c.s Max Muller says: " Whatever the date of the 
Bhagavadgitd is, and it is a part of the MahSbhdrata, the age of the 
VedSnia Sutra and of Badarayaria must have been earlier." • 


See BelvSlkar, ** Multiple^Authorship of the VedSnta SQtras," Indian 
Philosophical Review, October 1918, and Abhay Kumar Cuba's Jivatnusn 
in Brahma Sutras, p. 8. 

* In one passage of his commentary on the B.S., Saihkara states that 
at the time of the transition from the Dvapara to the Kali age, an ancient 
sage and Vedic teacher named ApSntaratamas was born as Krsna Dvaipayana 
by direction of Visnu. Since Saihkara does not say that this Kr^na 
Dvaipayana is the author of the B.S., Windischmann, and after him 
Telang, conclude that in daihkara’s eyes the two personages were distinct 
(" A Note on BadarSyaua," J.A.S., Bombay, vol. xvi, 1883, p. rgo). 
Wherever Saihkara quotes Vyasa, he does so without implying tiiat V3r3sa 
is the author of the Sutra (ii. i. 12 ; ii. 3. 47). There are many references 
to the B.G. and Santiparva of the M.B. in the B.S., if we accept the 
testimony of the commentators, which cannot be easily understood if the 
author of the SHtra and the writer of the M.B. were one. 

3 iv. I. 14. 

4 Karma-Mlmdmsd, pp. 5-6. Jacobi, however, believes that the SHtra 
was composed between a.d. 200 and 450 (J.A.O.S., 1911). 

5 Literary History of India, p. 196. 

* S.S., p. 113 ; Guha : Jivdtman in the Brahma SQtra. 
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III 

Relation to Other Schools 

The exact relation of BadarAya^a's VedSnta to Jaimini’s Mimathsa 
is inte^reted in difEerent ways by the different commentators.' 
R^Sni^a, ^ter VfttilcSxa. holds that the two Mimathsas belong to 
one work, while Saihkara is of a different opinion. It may be that 
the two originally formed parts of the same treatise.* The two 
MitndmsSs are pre<«niinently orthodox systems, and were originally 
and primarily exegeses of ^ruti or Veda or revelation. B&darAyapa 
does not mention the Nyaya anywhere. The Yoga is linked with the 
Samkhjra. and the criticisms against the Saihkhya are said to hold 
good against the Yoga as well. 3 The Saihkhya receives elaborate 
refutation/ and is mentioned in many places.! It is the one system 
which is treated with great respect, partly because some of its doctrines 
axe acceptable to BAdardyava and partly because it is supported by 
sages like Manu and VyAsa.< The Vaiiesika doctrines are criticised,? 
and we gather that, in BAdarAyapa's time, the VaiSesika system was 
not in great repute. The several schools of Buddhism, the LokAyata 
and the Bhagavata doctrines are also discussed.* The author of the 
SUtra is considerably influenced by the theism of the Bhagavadgitd 
and the Bh&gavatas. 


IV 

Metaphysical Views 

'ftiii VeddfUa Sutra has four chapters. The first deals 
with the theory of Brahman as the central reality. Its 
purpose is samanvaya or reconciliation of the different Vedic 
statements on this subject. Any interpretation of religion, 
any explanation of God, soul smd the world is bound to take 

' Badarayana refers to Jainiini in several places ; i. 2. 28 ; i. 2. 31 ; 

i. 3. 31 ; i. 4. 18 ; iii. 2. 40; iii. 4. 2 ; iii. 4. 18 ; iii. 4. 40; iv. 3. 12 ; 

iv. 4. 5; iv. 4. ir. 

* See R.B., i. i. i : Jacobi: J.A.O.S., 1910. Deussen has suggested 
an analogy in the sequence of the N.T. upon the old, when life under the 
law passes into life in spirit (D.S.V., p. 20). 

3 ii. I. 3. 

« i. I. 5-11 : i. 4. 1-13; ii. I. 1-12; ii. 2. i-io. 

! i. 1. 18; i. 2. 19; i. 2. 22 ; i. 3. 3; i. 3. II; i. 4* 28; ii. i. 29; 

ii* 3* 51; iv. 2. 21. 

* See S.B., i. 4. 28. 

* See 11. a. 1-45 ; i. 4. 28 ; iii. 3. 53-54. 


? ii, a. 11-17. 
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account of the religious experiences of those who declare that 
they have seen the eternal, and all conflicts among the recorded 
experiences of the sages of the past require to be reconciled 
if the theory put forward is to be looked upon as a satisfactory 
one. We have, in the first chapter, an account of the nature 
of Brahman, its relation to the world and the individual 
soul. The second (avirodha) meets objections brought against 
this view and criticises rival theories. It also gives an account 
of the nature of the dependence of the world on God and 
the gradual evolution from and reabsorption into him, and 
in the latter part * there are interesting psychological dis¬ 
cussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes, its relation 
to God, body and its own deeds. The third discusses the 
ways and means (sadhana) of attaining Brahma-vidya. We 
have in it an account of rebirth and minor psychological» and 
theological 3 discussions, together with many exegetical com¬ 
ments. The fourth deals with the fruits (phala) of Brahma- 
vidy§.. It also describes in some detail the theory of the 
departure of the soul after death along the two paths of the 
gods and the fathers and the nature of the release from which 
there is no return. Each chapter has four parts (pMas), 
and the sutras in each part fall into certain groups called 
adhikaranas. Some textual differences in the readings adopted 
by the different commentators are found, though they are not 
all of great importance.^ 

For Badarayana the Veda is eternal 5 and the S§stra is 
the great authority.* He declares openly that there is no 
possibility of discovering metaphysical truth by means of 
tarka or reflection.? He admits that there are two sources 
of knowledge, ^ruti and sm^, and calls them pratyaksam 
(perception) and anumanam (inference)* possibly because the 
latter, as Saihkara suggests, requires a basis of knowlklge 
(pramanyam), and the former not. The revealed 4ruti, which, 
is self-evident, is called prat 3 rak§am. By iruti Badarayana 
understands the Upani§ads, and by smyti he means the 

* ii. 3. 15 onwards. * iiL 2. i. lo. 3 iii. 2. 11-41. 

3 See Belv£lkar: The Multiple Authorship of the Ved&nta Sutras, pp. 144- 

145 . l.P.R. 

5 i. 3. 29 - ‘ i. I. 3. 

* i. 3. 28; iii. 2. 24 ; iv. 4. 20. 


1 ii. I. II. 
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BhagavadgttA, the MahdbhareUa, the Code of Manu. As in the 
world of secular knowledge, inference rests on perception, 
so is sm:rti dependent on Badaraya 9 a adi^ts of no 

other pramSL^as. He makes a distinction between two spheres 
of existence, the thinkable, which is the region of prakfti. 
with the dements, mind, intellect and egoity and the 
unthinkable, which is Brahman. In the latter. S3stras are our 
only guide.* Any reasoning which is not in conformity with 
the Veda is usdess for Badara 3 ra 9 a. Reasoning proceeds 
from characteristic marks. But of Brahman we cannot say 
that it is characterised by this or that to the exdusion of 
other attributes. Reasoning, therefore, is subordinate to 
intuitional knowledge,* which can be obtained by devotion 
and meditation. 3 

According to the Vedanta Sutra, the purusa and prakrti 
of the Simkhya are not independent substances, but modifica¬ 
tions of a single reality. A plurality of true infinites is not 
possible. The one infinite substance. Brahman, is identified 
with the highest reality set forth in the Upanisads. In the 
first chapter we have a discussion of the several descriptions 
of Brahman given in the Upanisads.'* He is the origin, 
support and end of the world.s the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe. He creates without implements.® A 
psychological proof of the reality of Brahman is offered on 
the evidence of dreamless sleep.? Brahman is not to be 
confused with the unintelligent pradhana, or the individual 
soul. He is i>ossessed of all dharmas,^ and is the iimer law 
and guide. 9 He has the qualities of purity, truth of purpose, 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc.*® His cosmic aspects are also 
brought out. He is the cosmic light, the golden person in 
the Sun, the cosmic space or 3kfiSa, and the cosmic breath 
or air or prana.** He is also the light in the soul.** He is 
to be contemplated as residing in the heart of man, *3 and we 
are allowed to look upon the omnipresent God as occupying 
a limited space. The ultimate ground of things is a single 


» i. I. 3 ; U. I. 27. 

4 i. 2 and 3. 

7 i. I. 9. 

»« i. 2. 1-2; IL I. 30. 
*J i. 2. 7. 


* ii. I. 6 ; ii. i. xx. 
s i. I. 2 . 

• a. X. 37. 

i. I. 20-23, 


% iii. 2. 24. 

< ii. I. 23-27 
9 i. X. 20. 

» i. X. 24. 
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supreme spirit, which is the source of everything, and an 
adequate object of unqualified adoration and worship.^ 

How are unintelligent things and intelligent souls to be 
related to the one supreme ? Are we to regard them, as the 
GUa does, as the hi^er and the lower manifestations of 
the one reality ? The Sutra does not give a clear lead. The 
vagueness of the Upani^ad view of creation remains in it. 
Brahman, itself uncreated and eternal,* is the cause of the 
whole universe. 3 Every material element is created by 
Brahman.4 If, through the activity of the primary elements, 
the evolution of the world takes place, even then it is Brahman 
that confers the power through the exercise of which the 
evolution takes place. As it is said. Brahman, after creating 
the elements, enters them; and it is Brahman dwelling in 
the elements that effects the production of other things.5 

It has already been said that Brahman is the material 
cause as well as the instrumental cause of the world.^ Brahman 
is the creator of all things, and transforms himself into all 
things, as clay or gold becomes things of clay or of gold. In 
the Sutra 7 the nature of the relation between the cause and 
the effect. Brahman and the world, is discussed. The identity 
of cause and effect is brought out by two illustrations. Just 
as a piece of doth, when rolled up, does not show its nature 
properly, but shows its nature fully when spread out, thou^ 
the same piece of doth is present in the two cases, so cause 
and effect are the same though their qualities differ.* Just 
as, when breath is hdd up, the individual is not able to 
perform any action, though he continues to live, and, when 
the breath is let loose, he is able to move the limbs, the 
breath remaining the same throughout, similarly cause and 
effect produce different actions, though they really are the 
same.9 Brahman and the world are not different (ananya),*® 
even as the day pot is not different from day.** While the 

* i. I. 7- »ii. 3. 9. 

) i. I. 5 ; i. 2. I; ii. i. 22; i. i. 22. 4 ii. 3. 7. 

I ii. 3 .13. * i. 4. 23—27. 7 ii. I. 14-20. 

• ii. I. ig. S.B. 

9 ii. I. 20, S.B. The effect, according to RamSnuja, is a transfonned 
condition of the cause. £ven Samkara owns that the world is only an 
avasthantara of Brahman as cloth of threads, 
ii. 1. 14, 


“ i. I. 4 ; i. 4. 22, 
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commentators agree that the cause is not difEerent from the 
effect, the nature of the identity of Brahman and the world 
is differently explained by them. To Badaraya^a, ananya 
does not mean absence of difference or change. For the 
explanation of this change Saihkara postulates avidy9.. The 
world exi^s only for those who are under the influence of 
avidya*even as the imagined serpent exists only for the man 
who has the wrong view of the rope. The other commentators 
hold to the theory of parinama or transformation. The 
instances of cause and effect giv^ in the Chandogya Upani^ad 
are earth, gold and iron, and things made of them, and not 
rope and snake or shell and silver. Finite things are real as 
determinations of Brahman. The statement that Brahman is 
the material cause of the world suggests that the world is a 
modification of the substance of Brahman.* The world is 
not an illusion or a dream-like structure, but a real, positive 
something which has its origination, existence and absorption 
in Brahman.* Bldarayana believes that the power of creation 
belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman, even as heat belongs 
to fire. 3 Brahman for its own sport 4 develops 5 itself into the 
world without undergoing the least change ^ and without 
ceasing to be itself. Badarayana does not care to explain 
how this is possible. He does not even say, as Ramwuja 
and others urge, that Brahman has wonderful powers by which 
even the inconceivable might be achieved. He invites our 
attention to the apparently contradictory statements con¬ 
tained in the Sruti, and warns us that we have no right to 
question the authority of the iruti. From a philosophical 
point of view this answer is unsatisfactory. Sathkara explains 
the situation and shifts the contradiction from the Sruti to 
the individual mind, and contends that Brahman is not 
transformed into the world. We, the victims of the con¬ 
fusion, believe that the one changes into the other. He holds 
that the ultimate reality is Brahman, the indeterminate 
spirit, and argues that the world of knower, known and 
knowledge is somehow in Brahman. Ramanuja is of a 
different opinion. He resorts to Sruti when he is confronted 
by the difficulty of a pme, secondless Brahman having the 

> i. I. 26. See also ii. 3. 7. * iii. 2. 3. 

> i. 3 - < ii- *• 33 - * i. 4. * ii- i- 27- 
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beginziingless (anSLdi) covirse of the world (jagatpravaha) for 
its second. The impossible is possible with God,* who has 
wonderful powers.* 

B 9 .dax&yana s says that the soul is jfia, which Sathkaxa interprets 
as intelligence, while RSminiija takes it as an intelligent knower. 
Vallabha agrees with Saihkara. while Kedava thinks that the soul is 
both intelligence and knower. The individual soul is an agent (kart&).4 
Birth and death refer to the body and not the soul,s which has no 
beginning. It is eternal.* The jivS.tman is said to be a^u. of the 
size of an atom. R&mfinuja, Madhva. KeSava. Nimb&rka, Vallabha 
and Sifkaotha accept this view. Saihkara is of opinion that the soul 
is all-pervading or vibhu, though it is considered to be atomic in the 
worldly condition.? Badar&ya^a holds that Brahman is in the indi¬ 
vidual soul, though the nature of Brahman is not touched by the 
character of the soul.* As the jiva and Brahman are difEerent as the 
light of the sun and the sun, and as when the light is covered by clouds 
the sun is not affected, even so, when the jiva is subject to pain. 
Brahman is not.* The embodied self acts and enjoys, acquires merit 
and demerit, and is affected by pleasure and pain, while the highest 
self has an opposite nature and is free from all evil.** The statements 
" That art thou ” and “ This atman is Brahman ” attempt to show 
that the two. Brahman and atman, God and man, are in reality one. 
If Brahman be the cause of everything, it must be the cause of the 
individual soul as well. The absolute divine essence is present in all 
its manifestations. Every individual shares in the spirit of God. It 
is not clear, from Badaraya^^a's account, in what exact manner the 
individual is related to Brahman, as a part (axhSa) or reflection (abhasa) 
of the universal self.** Badaraya^a points out that Aimarathya, 
Audulomi, and KaSakftsna take up different positions with regard to 
the relation of the individual soul to Brahman. A&marathya thmirg 
that the soul is a part of Brahman, even in a spatial sense. Audulomi 
holds that, in deep sleep, the soul is temporarily in union with Brahman. 
Ka^akftsna, whose opinion Saihkara upholds, believes that Brahman 

» See R.B., ii. i. 27. 

* According to the B.S. (iii. z. 3), the world is not m&y& as dreams ate. 
The word " mayS.” is, as is cleai from the later Vedanta, highly ambiguous. 
We may take it to mean arthapratyayaSunyatva with BhSskara, or 
dr^tanastasvarupatva with Saihkara, or £Scary£tixiakatva with B&m3nuja, 
or sarvabhavan&samarthya with Vallabha. 

3 ii. 3, 18. 4 ii. 3. 33-39- 3 ii. 3. 16. * ii. 3. 18. 

7 See ii. 2. 19-28. The jivas, according to the B.S., are of four classes: 
those bom of utems (iara3ruja), of eggs (andaja), or moisture (ivedaja), and 
of plants (udbhijja). All of them are considered to be conscious, though 
in different degrees. The plants are not able to express their consciousness 
on account of the predominance of tamos. 

* i. 2-8. 

*® i. I. 17. See also ii. i. 2a. 


9 ii. 3. 46. See Keiava on it. 
<* ii. 2. 43 and 50. 
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exists, whole and undivided, in the form of the individual soul, and 
Badeufiya^a simply mentions these difierent opinions, but does not 
say which view he supports.* The passage that the jiva is a part 
(aihaa) of the highest reality is taken by Samkara to mean '* a part as 
it were '* (aih&a iva).* Since Brahman, who is not comi>osed of parts, 
cannot have parts in the literal sense, Bh 3 skara and Vallabha assert 
that the jiva is a part of the Lord because there is difference as well as 
identity ISetween them. Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Baladeva and Snkapjha 
thinlc that the jiva is a real part of Brahman, even as the light issuing 
from a luminous object like the fire or the sun is a part of that object. 
The view that the jiva is both different and not different from the 
supreme, even as a serpent is both different and not different from its 
folds,* is refuted. RJLmiLnuja. however, takes the sfltra as dealing 
with the relation of Brahman to matter, and disputes the view that 
matter is only a different posture of Brahman and not different from 
it, even as the folds of the serpent are only a different position of and 
not different from the serpent. R&manuja contends that both jiva 
and matter are parts of Brahman. KeSava argues that matter is both 
difEeient from and one with Brahman, even as the serpent and its 
hood are different and also not different when the serpent is viewed 
as a whole. Matter is identical with Brahman inasmuch as its very 
existence depends on Brahman, and it is different from Brahman 
since it has name and form. The jiva is also different and not different 
from Brahman, and the difference is certainly real.* There is strong 
support for the view that Badarayaga looks upon the difference 
between Brahman and the individual soul as ultimate, i.e. something 
which persists even when the soul is released. The jiva, though 
minute in size, pervades the whole body even as a little sandal ointment 
refreshes the whole body.* 

The world is due to the will (saihkalpa) of God. It is his 
ma, or play. It does not, however, mean that he created sin 
and suffering for his joy or, as it is sometimes put in some 
religious schemes, that there may be inferior creatures who 
will praise and glorify him for his eternal greatness. A God 
all blissftil, who delights in the suffering of creatures, is no 

* i. 4. i9-a2. > ii. 3. 43, S.B. 1 iii. 2. 27. 

4 Ke^ava on iii. 2. 27-28. 

5 ii. 3. 23. According to the Sittra. the jiva has its seat in the hrdaya 
or the hr^adma, which is a subtle centre of the spinal cord of the nervous 
system, where different nerves, xoi in number, meet. Of them all, the 
sn^umnfl passes up to the cranium. At the approach of death, the knowing 
soul, through the grace of the Lord, breaks open the knot of the hfdaya 
and entefs the path sufumhd, and passes out of the body, piercing: the 
skull (iv. 2. 17). When the jiva passes out of the body, it does so enveloped 
by the subtle senses, mind (manas), and the chief pr&pa (iii. .1. 1-7; 
iv. 2. 3-21). It takes rebirth along with them. 
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God at all. The diversity of mankind is determined by the 
karma of the individuals.* God is limited by the necessity 
of taking into account the previous lives of men. The imequal 
distribution of happiness is the expression of the moral ordar 
of which God's will is the embodiment. So Brahman is 
neither partial nor pitiless, and has not the ddightful free¬ 
dom and irresponsibility which some theologians would like to 
attribute to him. If God's inexorable impartiality is saved 
by the doctrine that he renders imto every man according to 
his work, the other view that God himself is the causal agent 
of right and wrong conduct* remains unexplained. If God 
pulls the strings for eveiy kind of action, then he is the agent 
as well as the patient. He seems to be inextricably involved 
in the endless succession, and is also the giver to himself of 
the fruits of good and evil. Here again the Siitra resorts to 
^uti, but does not attempt to remove the contradiction. 

In chapter iii of the Siitra it is pointed out how ethical 
discipline can secure for the individual a body fit for the 
acquirement of absolute knowledge or Brahmajfiana. The 
general rules of the Upani§ads r^arding the purification of 
the instruments in our possession are accepted.3 The three 
upper classes are, as a rule, allowed the right to perform 
sacrifices, etc., and even Sudras and women attain s^vation 
through the grace of the Lord.4 The author finds that active 
service and renunciation of the world get equal support from 
the scriptures, 5 and is himself inclined towards the combining 
of the spirit of renunciation with strenuous life.^ Action 
done out of ignorance, but not all action, impedes the rise 
of spiritual perception or jfiana.7 Whatever freedom we 
might have after attaining release, on earth, even in the 
jivanmukta condition, action is enjoined. ^ Following the 
Upani§ads, the Siitra allows worship of gods who grant 
blessings to their devotees, though even these are governed 
by the supreme.9 The reality is b^ond and not contained in 
the pratikas, or S 3 anbols, which are permitted in view of the 
weakness of man.*^ The absolute is av 3 mkta or unmanifested, 

« ii. I. 34. » iii. 3. 41: Kau^Uaki Up., iii. 8. 

3 ii. 3. 40-42. « L 3. 34-38; ia. 4. 38. 

s iu. 4. 9. * iii. 4. 32-35. 

* iii. 4, 32. » iii. 2. 38-41. 


7 iiL 4. 26. 
iv. I. 4. 
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though he is seen in the state of samrddhana,^ The highest 
kind religion is the possession of God-vision. Those who 
are incapable of developing this spiritual intuition rely on 
the id^tras. The ultimate end of the individual is the attain^ 
ment of the aelf.^ . We cannot say whether this union with 
the self ^ of the nature of id^tity or communion and fellow¬ 
ship. Badarayana believes in pvanmukii or liberation in 
life. Knowledge of Brahman puts an end to the karmas 
which have not begun to operate.3 though the body lasts 
until the karmas which have started to operate (arabdha) are 
exhausted. 4 

In chapter iv we have an account of how the individual 
soul reaches Brahman through the devayana, whence there is 
no return. In iv. 4 . 5 - 7 , the characteristics of the released 
soul come up for discussion. According to Audulomi, its 
chief feature is thought. Jaimini maintains that it has a 
number of exalted qualities, and the author of the Siiira 
declares himself in favour of a combination of these two 
views. After mentioning the almost infinite power and 
knowledge which will tome to the liberated soul on attaining 
moksa, the author remarks that none, however, will g 6 t the 
power of creating, ruling and dissolving the universe,s since 
that belongs to God alone. Madhva and Ramanuja easily 
explain this passage, since it is in line with their doctrine of 
the eternal distinction of soul and God.® Badarayana, how¬ 
ever, is not explicit on this question. While some passages 
declare the difference to be permanent,? others explain it 
away .8 

■ V 

Conclusion 

Badarayana afi&rms a monistic view of the world. He will 
have nothing to do with polytheism or a plurality of inde¬ 
pendent and equally ultimate reals or imoriginate souls or a 
dualism between God and the Evil One. He accepts the two 
views of Brahman as the indeterminate intelligence (nirvi^e§a 

» iii. 2. 23-24. * L I. 9. 3 iv. 1. 13-15. 

* iv. I. 19. f iv. 4. 17. * i. I. 17. 

7 iv. 4. 17 and 21. * iv. 2. 13 and r6. 
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cinmatra) held by B§dari. Ka^akrtsna and Audulomi, and 
deteirminate personal Lord (saviSe^) held by A^marathy& 
and Jaimini. From the nature of the Suira., it is not possible 
to set forth the way in which these two accounts are reoondled 
in the mind of the author. The Upani|ads declare that 
Brahman is avikari or chang^ess, nityam or eternal. The 
world is changing and impermanent. How can such an 
effect issue from such a cause ? The Sutra simply asserts 
on the basis of iruti that Brahman develops itself into the 
universe and remains transcendent.* 

The attempt at a more adequate definition of the causality 
of Brahman (brahmakarapatS.) leads to divergent views. Saihkara 
argues that Brahman produces the world without undergoing any 
substantial change, Il 3 .manuja and Vallabha believe that the world 
is the actual product of Brahman. i.e. Br a hman is really transformed 
into the world. Again, Badaraya^ says, though Brahman is in the 
individual soul, still, there is no pollution of Brahman by the defects 
of the individual on account of the difference in nature between the 
two.> He asserts both identity and difference between Brahman and 
the individual soul. There is no logical statement of this position. 
Saihkara finds it impossible to make the Sutrakara's ideas of Brahman 
applicable to the nirguna, nirviSesa Brahman of the Upanisads, while 
the other commentators are willing to take the Sutrakara’s definitions 
as relevant to the highest Brahman. The latter arg^e that the 
Sfitrak&ra is unaware of the theory of a twofold Brahman or of the 
unreality of the world. The author of the S-Rtra could not have 
refuted the Samkhya and discussed the theories of creation so seriously, 
if he had held that the world was an appearance, in which case its 
creatorship was out of the question. It may well be that B 3 .darayapa 
believes in a really changing aspect of the Divine nature, a svaga- 
tabheda, which enables Brahman to manifest itself in various objects 
and under the limitations of individual life. A clear statement is, 
however, lacking. 

The state of the released soul is one of non-separation (avibhaga) 
irom Brahman. This simple formula of non-separation is capable of 
varied interpretations which it gets from the later commentators. 
Saihkara takes it to mean a complete identification with the universal 
self, while RSmanuja interprets it as a partial assimilation to God. 
Room is found for both in Samkara's system. On the question of 
ethics, Badaraya^a does not discuss the relation of renunciation to 
action and the efl&cacy of these to the attainment of the end. In 
religion, he looks upon Brahman as unmanifested (avyakta), and yet 
as an object of spiritual perception. The two require to be reconciled. 


« i. 4. 27. 


> i. 2. 8. 
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The Sutra of BSdaraya^ reflects the indecision and 
vagueness characteristic of the Upani$ads, vdiose teachings 
it attempts to set forth, and harbours within it many 
se^s of doubt and discussion. Any attempt at a more 
jaedse characterisaticai of the views of the sutras is bound 
to contain many rocks of offence and sources of spiritual 
disturbance. We shall see in the sequel how identical formulas 
give rise to various interpretations through the diflerences of 
sf^tual setting into which th^ are received. 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE ADVAITA VEDANTA OF $Ali;iKARA 


Introduction—Date—life and personality of ^aihkara—^Literature— 
Gau^apada's Karihd —Buddhist influence—^Analysis of experience— 
Causation—Creation—Ethics and religion—Relation to Buddhism— 
General estimate of Gau^apflda's position—Bhartrhaii—Bhar^prapafica 
—Saihkara's relation to the Upani^ads and the Brahma Sutra —Relation 
to Buddhism and other S3r8tems of philosophy^The reality of Atman 
—Its nature—^Theory of knowledge—Mechanism of knowledge—^Per¬ 
ception, its nature and varieties—^Inference—Scriptural testimony— 
Refutation of subjectivism—Criterion of truth—^Inadequacy of logical 
knowledge — Self-consciousness — AdhySsa — Annbhava — Scriptural 
authority—^Higher wisdom and lower knowledge—Saibkara and Kant, 
Bergson and Bradley—The objective approach—^Reality and existence 
—Space, time and cause—^The work! of phenomena—^Bi^man—Saguna 
and Nirgupa—^livara—Proofs for the existence of God—Brahman and 
l^vara—^Personality—Creation—^The phenomenal character of livara— 
Being, not-being and becoming—The phenomenality of the world— 
The doctrine of rnSyi —^Avidyk—Is the world an illusion ?—^Avidyi and 
mJlyi—The world of nature—^The individual self—Sflksin and jlvai— 
Brahman and jlva—^Avacchedavida—^Bimbapratibimbavida—Idvara 
and jlva—Ekajivav&da and AnekajIvavSda—^Ethics—Charges of intel- 
lectualism and asceticism considered—JlUma and Karma—Karma and 
freedom—^Mok^a—Future life—Religion—Conclusion. 

1 

Introduction 

The Advaitism of Samkara is a system of great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. Its austere intellectualism, its 
remorseless logic, which marches on indifierent to the hopes 
and beliefs of man, its relative freedom from theological 
obsessions, make it a great example of a purely philosophical 
scheme. Thibaut, who cannot be charged with any partiality 
for Samkara, speaks of his philosophy in these words : “ The 
doctrine advocated by Saih^ra is, from a purely philosophical 
point of view, and apart from all theological considerations, 

4«5 
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the most important and interesting one which has arisen on 
Indian soil; neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by Samkara, nor any of the non- 
Vedantic systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedanta in boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation.” * 
It is impossible to read Saihkara's writings, packed as they 
are with serious and subtle thinking, without being conscious 
that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine penetration 
and profound spirituality. With his acute feeling of the 
immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the abysmal 
mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve to say neither 
more nor less than what could be proved, Samkara stands 
out as a heroic figure of the first rank in the somewhat motley 
crowd of the religiotis thinkers of mediaeval India. His 
philosophy stands forth complete, heeding neither a before 
nor an after. It has a self-justifying wholeness characteristic 
of works of art. It expounds its own, presuppositions, is ruled 
by its own end, and holds ail its elements in a stable, reasoned 
equipoise. The list of qualifications» which Saihkara lays 
down for a student of philosophy brings out how, for him, 
philosophy is not an inteUectui pursuit but a dedicated life. 
The first, ” discrimination between things eternal and non- 
etemal,” demands of the student the power of thought, which 
helps him to distinguish between the imchanging reality and 
the changing world. For those who possess this power, it is 
impossible to desist from the enterprise of metaphysics. 
” Renunciation of the enjoyment of the reward here and in 
the other world " is the second requirement. In the empirical 
world and man’s temporal life within it there is little to 
satisfy the aspirations of spirit. Philosophy gets its chance, 
as w^ as its justification, through the disillusionment which 
life brings. The seeker after truth must refuse to abase 
himself before things as they are and devdop an austere 
detachment characteristic of the superior mind. Moral pre¬ 
paration is insisted on as the third requisite,3 and, lastly, 
longing for liberation (mumuksutvam) is mentioned. We 

* Introduction to B.S., p. xiv. The system of Saihkara, according to 
3 ii Charles Eliot. " in consistency, thoroughness and profundity, holds the 
first place in Indian philosophy" {Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. ii, p. 208). 

> S.B., Introduction. 3 S.B., ii. 1.1. 
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must have a mind disposed, as St. Luke expresses it, "for 
eternal life.” ' Saiiikara presents to us the true ideal of 
philosophy, which is not so much knowledge as wisdom, not 
so much logical learning as spiritual freedom. For Saihkara, 
as for some of the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision 
of eternal truth, majestic in its freedom from the petty cares 
of man's paltry life. Through the massive and at the same 
time subtle dialectic of Sarhkara there shows forth a vivid, 
emotional temperament, without which philosophy tends to 
become a mere game of logic. A master of the strictest logic, 
he is also master of a noble and animated poetry which belongs 
to another order. The rays of his genius have illumined 
the dark places of thou^t and soothed the sorrows of 
the most forlorn heart. While his philosophy fortifies and 
consoles many, there are, of course, those to whom it seems 
to be an abyss of contradiction and darkness. But whether 
we agree or differ, the penetrating light of his mind never 
leaves us where we were. 


II 

Date and Life of SajSikara 

According to Telang, Saihkara flourished about the middle or the 
end of tlie sixth century a.d.* Sir R, G, Bhandarkar proposes a.d. 68o 
as the date of Saihkara's birth, and is even inclined to go a few years 
earlier .3 Max Miiller and Professor Macdonell hold that he was bom 
in A.D. 788, and died in a.d. S20. That he flourished in the first quarter 
of the ninth century is also the opinion of Professor Keith.* 

The picture of a solitary ascetic thinker, at home in austere medita¬ 
tion as well as in practical work, touches our imagination. Some of 
Saihkara’s disciples compiled biographical accounts of which the chief 


» Acts, xiii. 48. See I.P., pp. 45-46, 

* His argument is that Pfiiuavarman referred to in. Samkara’s conr' 
mentary on the B.S. was a Buddhist king of Magadha about that time. • 

3 See the Report on tho Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1882,- p, 15. 

4- I.L.A.. p. 30. In the Nandisloka of Prahodhacandrodaya of K]’$Qa 
Mi^ra (eleventh century a.d. circa), the most popular illustrations of the 
conception of maya as those of the mirage and the snake-rope are given. ' 
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are MSxlhava'a ^athkaradigvijaya and Anandagiri's SathharavijayaJ 
SaJhkara belonged to the simple, learned and hardworking Namblidri 
sect of Brahmins of Malabar, and is generally supposed to have been 
bom at TCaiadi, on the West Coast of the peninsula.* Though there 
is a tradition that Siva was the family deity of Saihkara, it is also 
held that he was by birth a Sskta. Early in his youth he went to 
a Vedic school, presided over by Govinda, the pupil of Gau^p£da. 
In all his ^rks, Saihkara subscribes himself as the pupil of Govinda. 
who evidently taught him tlie main principles of the Advaita system. 
Even while a young boy of eight he is said to have devoured with 
avidity and delight aU the Vedas. Apparently he was a youthful prodigy 
of Vedic learning and free intelligence. He was impressed with the 
mj^tery and importance of life, and had an early vision of the beauty 
of holiness. Before he learned the wa3rs of the world, he rejected them 
and became a saflfly^in. But he was no passionless recluse. The 
pure flame of truth burned within him. He wandered as a teacher 
from place to place, engaging in discussions with the leaders of other 
schools of thought. According to the traditional accounts, he met, 
in the course of these tours, Kumarila s and Mai(idana MiSra, who later 
became his disciple under the name of SureSvarflcflrya.* The story of 
his entering the dead body of Amaruka shows that Saihkara was an 
adept in yogic practices. He established four mutts or monasteries, 
of which the chief is the one at Sringeri in the Mysore Province. The 
others are those at PGri in the East, DvSrakfi in the West, and 
Badarinflth in the Himalayas. A touching incident, about which 
tradition is unanimous, shows how full of the milk of human kindness 
and filial affection Saihkara was. In open defiance of the rules which 
govern the order of SafifiySsins, Samkara performed the funeral rites of 
his mother, eind thus incurred the serious opposition of his community. 
He died at Kedamath in the Himalayas at the age of thirty>two, according 
to the tradition. To us, men of life and feeling, there seems to acertain 
bareness in the life of Samkara lacking the colour and joy of cheerful 
fellowship and social amusement, but this is generally the case with 
those who pursue the higher life and feel called to esudt God's righteous¬ 
ness and the claims of spirit. He was a prophet commissioned to lead 
a people along the paths of virtue, and nobody in India can undertake 

* Cidvilasa and SadSnanda wrote some accounts. Skanda PurStna gives 
a few facts (see ix). A Madhva wziterii NiriyajfScirya, relates some details 
in his Madhvavijaya and Mapimahjari, But many of the facts mentioned 
in these axe legendary and of doubtful historical value. See Life and Times 
0/ Satkkara, by C. N. Kri^uaswSmi Aiyar, Madras. 

* Anandagiri holds that 6a ihk a r a was bom at Cidambarcm in 44 B.c. 
and died in xa b.c. His views have not received much support. 

1 A South Indian tradition states that Saihkara was a disdple of 
Kumarila. 

* Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore has urged cogent arguments ngainst 
the identification of Sureivara with Mapdana Miira. See J.R.A.S., April 
1923, and January 1924. 
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this task if he does not back his message with a life of detachment 
from the cares of the world. 

In a few years Saihkara practised several careers, each enough to 
satisfy an ordinary man. His great achievement in the field of specu> 
lation is the Advaita system which he developed by means of commen¬ 
taries on the ancient texts. He found it the best way to reconcile 
contemporary standards of knowledge and belief with the ancient texts 
and traditions. The sixth and the seventh centuries saw the rise of 
popular Hinduism. In the South. Buddhism had begun to decline > 
and Jainism was at its zenith. The Vedic rites were falling into 
disrepute. Saivite bhaktas (adi3r&rs) and Vai^^avite devotees (Slvfirs) 
were popularising the way of devotion to God. Festivals and temple 
worship connected with PurS.9ic Hinduism were spreading everywhere. 
In South India the Pallava sovereignty was supreme, and in the freedom 
and peace afiorded by a central government, Brahmanism was being 
transformed into Hinduism. The religious persuasions of the Pallava 
kings give a clear indication of the reconstruction then taking place. 
While the earliest rulers of the Pallava dynasty were Buddhists, those 
next in order were Vaisnavites. while the latest were Saivites. As a 
reaction against the ascetic tendency of Buddhism and the devotional 
one of theism, the Mlmkihsakas were exaggerating the importance of 
Vedic rites. Kum&rila and Ma^da^^ Miira denounced the value of 
j&Sjia. and safifiySsa, and insisted on the value of karma and the stage 
of the householder. Sathkara appeared, at one and the same time, as 
an eager champion of the orthodox faith and a spiritual reformer. He 
tried to bring back the age from the brilliant luxury of the Pura^ias 
to the mjrstic truth of the Upanifads. The power of the faith to lead 
the soul to the higher life became for him the test of its strength. He 
felt impelled to attempt the spiritual direction of his age by formulating 
a philosophy and religion wldch could satisfy the ethical and spiritual 
needs of the people better than the S3rstems of Buddhism, Mim^iiisS. 
and Bhakti. The theists were veiling the truth in a mist of sentiment. 
With their genius for mystical experience, they were indifferent to the 
practical concerns of life. The Mimaihsaka emphasis on karma 
developed ritualism devoid of spirit. Virtue can face the dark perils 
of life and survive only if it be the fine flower of thought. The Advaita 
philosophy alone, in the opinion of Sadikara, could do justice to the 
truth of the conflicting creeds, and so he wrote all his works with the 
one purpose of helping the individual to a realisation of the identity 
of his soul with Brahman, which is the means of liberation from 
sarhs 3 .ra.* In his wanderings from his birthplace in Malabar to the 
Him&layas in the north he came across many phases of worship, and 


* While Fabian saw Buddhism flourishing in the fifth century, Yuan- 
Cbwang, who came later, i.«. in the sixth and seventh centuries, witnessed 
evident signs of decline. Baria's Harfacarita confirms this impression. 

> *' Samsarahetaniv]rttisadhanabrahmatmaikatvavidyS.pratipattaye." See 
S.B., i. I. r. 
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accepted aU those Mrhicb had in them the power to elevate nmn and 
refine his life. He did not preach a single exclusive method of salve.*- 
tion, but composed hymns of unmistakable grandeur addressed to 
the different gods of popular Hinduism—Vi^^u, Siva, Sakti, Sfirya. 
All this affords a striking testimony to the universality of bis sym¬ 
pathies and the wealth of natural endowment. While revivifying the 
popular religion, he also purified it. He put down the grosser mani- 
festations^of the Sakta worship in South India, and it is a pity that 
his influence is not perceptible in the great temple of Kail in Calcutta. 
In the Deccan, it is said that he suppressed the unclean worship of 
Siva as a dog under the name of Mall&ri, and the pernicious practices 
of K&piUkas whose god Bhairava desired human victims. He con¬ 
demned branding or marking the body with hot metallic designs. 
He learned from the Buddhist church that discipline, freedom from 
superstition and ecclesiastical organisations help to preserve the faith 
clean and strong, and himself established ten religious orders of which 
four retain their prestige till to-day. 

The life of Samkara makes a strong impression of contraries. He 
is a philosopher and a poet, a savant and a saint, a mystic and a religious 
reformer. Such diverse gifts did he possess that different images 
present themselves, if we try to recall his personality'. One sees him 
In youth, on fire with intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater; 
another regards him as a shrewd political genius, attempting to impress 
on the people a sense of unity; for a third, he is a calm philosopher 
engaged in the single effort to expose the contradictions of life and 
thought with an unmatched incisivenesB ; for a fourth, he is the mystic 
who declares that we are all greater than we know. There have been 
few ininds more universal than bis. 


Ill 

Literature 

The central texts of the school are Samkara's commentaries on 
the piindpal Upanisads,' the BhagavadgiUl and the Vedanta Sutra. 
Upadeiasahasrl and Vivekacuddmay^i reflect his general position. His 
popular hymns to the different forms of Godhead, such as Daksind- 
murti Slotra, HarimJde Stotra, Anandalahari and Saundaryalaharl, 
explain to us his faith in life and justify his love of it. Other works 
attributed to him are Aptavajrasuc^, Atmabodha, Mohamudgara, Daia- 
Sloki, Aparok§dnubhiiti and commentaries on Visnusahasrandma and 
Sanatsujdtiya. The many strands of the complex texture of his 

> The Chdndogya, the Brhaddranyaka, the Taitiirlya, the Aitareya, the 
Sveta&vatara, the Kena, the Katha. the lia. the Praina, the Muridaka, ant] 
the Ma^didtya. He is also said to have written commentaries on the 
AtkarvaMkha, AiharvaHras and NfsMihatipaniya Upanisads. 
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personality found their expression in his writings. The great point 
about his style is the way in which it mirrors the qualities of his mind, 
its force, its logic, its feeling and its sense of humour. The philosophy 
set forth by Samkara has a long history which is yet in progress. The 
upholders of other views generally support their positions by refuting 
those of Saihkara. This has rendered necessary a defence of Saihkara's 
position in every age. It is not possible for us to trace adequately 
the fortunes of his system in times later than his own.* 


* Suteivarac 3 .rya's Varttikas and Maifkarmyasiddhi, V&caspati's Bhamatl, 
FadmapSda's Patteapddikd, and Anandagiri's Nydyanirpaya are well-known 
Advaita treatises, which were composed immediately after Saihkara’s time. 
Amalananda’s Kalpaiaru (middle of the thirteenth century) is a commentary 
on Bh&mcUi. Appayadiksita (sixteenth century) wrote his Kalpatarupari- 
mala, a voluminous treaibise on the Kaipatant, His SiddhSntaMa is an 
important summary of the divergent developments of Advaita. Padma- 
pftda’s PatLcapddika, which is an elaborate gloss on the first four sutras, 
was commented on by PrakSaatman (a.&. raoo) in his PatlcupSdikaijivdraf^a. 
Vidyarapya (fourteenth century), generally identified with Madhava, wrote 
his Vivarav^aprameyasathgrdka as a gloss on Prakfijfitman's work. While 
his Patlcadaii is a classic of later Advaita, his Jivanmukiiviveha is also of 
considerable value. Tradition is divided as to the authorship of the 
PaAcadaH. Vidyfiranya is said to have written the first six chapters and 
Bhfiratitirtha the other nine (see Pitambarasvfimin’s ed., p. 6). Ni^caladasa, 
in his Vfttiprabhdkara (p. 424), assigns the first ten to Vidy£ranya and the 
other five to Bbaratltirtha. Sarva}iiitmamuni (A.n. 900) made a general 
survey of Saihkara's position in his Smhksepas&riraka, which wsis commented 
on by Ramatirtha. Sri Haifa's Khaifdanakha'^dakhadya (A.b. 1190) is the 
greatest work of Advaita dialectics. It is one long dissertation on the 
vanity of philosophy. Setting forth the inability of the human mind to 
compass those exalted objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as 
worthy of its pursuit. In the spirit of N&gSrjana, he analyses the common 
categories with minuteness and accumcy and takes the reader through a 
long and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that 
nothing can be conclusively proved to be either true or false. Everything 
is doubtful except universal consciousness. His belief in the ultimate 
reality of spirit marks him off from Buddhist nihilism (i. 5). He discusses 
at great length the pram^as of the Nyaya, its theory of causation, and 
argues that the Nyaya is busy with apparent existence and not reality. 
The diversity of things is not ultimate (i. 9). while the absolute is, though 
never known. Cltsukha wrote a commentary on it in addition to an inde¬ 
pendent work on the same lines known as Tattvadfpiki. Citsukhlyam is 
criticised in NySyatttrtam. Madhusfidana Sarasvatl (sixteenth century) 
criticises the latter work in his Advaitmsiddhi. RamftcSrya criticises Advaita- 
siddhi in his TaraAgiftf. Gau 4 *brahmatutndiyam, or GurucandrikS, a work 
by Brahm&nanda, is a defence of Advaitasiddhi against the criticism of Torav 
gttil. ^rhkara Mi^ra and Raghnn&tha wrote independent works on the 
' Dharmaraja's ViddnUiparibhifd (sixteenth century) is an excellent 
manual of logical metaphysics. lUlinak|'$na, the son of Dharmarfija, wrote his 
^ikhSmdAf od it. Amarad&sa'a Aidftiprobka is a useful gloss on it. 
Vijhanahhlktiu’s VijAdnamrtu (sixteenth century) attempts to prove that 
the duality of the S 5 .ihkhya persists within the Vedanta. Advaitgnanda’s 
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IV 

GaudapIda 

Gau^apada > is the first systematic exponent of the 
Advaita* Vedanta. He is reputed to be the teacher of 
Samkara’s teacher, Govinda, and is said to have lived about 
the beginning of the eighth century or the end of the seventh.* 
It is said that Gaudapada also wrote a commentary on the 
UUaragitd. The centi^ principles of the Advaita philosophy, 
such as the orders of reality, the identity of Brahman and 
Atman, Maya, the inapplicability of causation to ultimate 
reality, jnana or wisdom, as the direct means to mok§a or 

Brahmavidyabhara^ (fifteenth century), Govindfinanda’s Rainaprdbhi, 
Sad&nanda's VedStUasdra (fifteenth century), with its commentaries, SubodkifA 
and Vidvannumoralljanl, Praka 4 finanda ‘8 SiddhSntamuktdvali, Sadfinanda's 
Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Laksmidhara's Advaitamakaranda are other works of 
considerable importance. Many of the later Upan 4 ads, such as Mahopanifod 
and reUgious works like Yogavaiiftha and AdkyUmarSmiyana. advocate 
advaitism. Yogavdiitfka is coloured by the Buddhist views. Cp. 

Yad idaxh dT43mte kificit tan nasti kim api dhmvam 
YathS gandharvanagaraiii yathfi vfiri mamsthale (ii). 

Many other works on Advaita Vedanta have been written which do not 
add to the depth and solidity of Saihkara's utterances. Suie^vara, 
Vftcaspati, Fadmapfida, Sri Har^a, Vidy&raiiya, Citsukha, Sarvajfifitmamuni, 
Madhusfidana Sarasvatl, Appayadlk^ita, though they all belong to the same 
general type of thinking, have something fresh to say, and reflect some facet 
of the meaning of absolute idealism not seen before with the same intensity. 
While they employ the same method and expound the same view, they y^ 
manage to their own individualities. 

* He is, perhaps, not the same as the author of the commentary on the 
Sfiifakhya S3rstem. 

* He must be much earlier, since Walleser states that the Kariha is 
quoted in the Tibetan translation of Bhavaviveka's TarkajvdUl. The latter 
author is earlier than Yuan Chwcmg, and GaudapSda must be therefore 
about A.D. 550 or so (see Jacobi, J.A.O.S., April X 9 I 3 )> Jacobi believes 
that the KSrikS is later than the B.S. This view is not ^ected by the 
absence of any references to the B.S. in the ancient Buddhist works, for 
the ** enigmatical character" of the B.S. makes it impossible for outsiders 
to quote it to illustrate points of the VedSnta philosophy. " Besides, the 
Buddhists may have ignored the old Ved&nta of Bfidarfiya^a, as the Jainas 
did so late as the ninth century aj>. ; but they could not well have ignored 
the GaudapfidI, since that work taught a philosophy which resembled their 
own in many regards" (J.A.O.S., April 1913). Muy Indian aeholan are 
inclined to Jacobi's qpin^, though not for reasons, as against that of 
Walleser. 
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freedom, and the inconceivability of absolute nothing, are set 
forth in the Karika. This work is divided into four diapters. 
The first, called the Agama, explains the text of the 
f^opanifod. GauciapMa tries to show that his view of 
reality is sanctioned by ^ti and supported by reason.* The 
second chapter, called Vaitathya, explains by means of argu¬ 
ments the phenomenal nature of the world, characterised as 
it is by duality and opposition. The third part establishes 
the Advaita theory. In the last part, called Alata^3nti or 
Quenching the Firebrand, there is a further development of 
the Advaita position regarding the sole reality of the Atman 
and the relative character of our ordinary experience. As a 
stick burning at one end, when waved round, quickly produces 
an illusion of a circle of fire (alatacakra), so is it with the 
multiplicity of the world.* It refers to the Yogacara views, 
and mentions the name of Buddha half a dozen times. 

Gaudapada lived at a time when Buddhism was widely 
prevalent. Naturally he was familiar with Buddhistic doc¬ 
trines, which he accepted when they were not in conflict 
with his own Advaita. To the Buddhists he appealed on the 
ground that his view did not depend on any theological text 
or revelation. To the orthodox Hindu he said that it had 
the sanction of authority also. His liberal views enabled him 
to accept doctrines associated with Buddhism and adjust 
them to the Advaita design. 


V 

Analysis of Experience 

We have referred, in another place, to the theory of the 
grades or kinds of consciousness sketched in the Maii4ukyo- 
pani^ai.i Gaudapada takes his stand on this analysis and 

* iii. 23. 

• See also MaitrSyatft Upemifod, vL 24. The simile is frequently employed 
in Buddhist mitings. Indeed, in language and thought the Kdriki of 
Gau^ap&da bears a striking resemblance to the M£dhyamika writings, and 
contains many illustrations used in them. Cp. especially ii. 32; iv. 39. 
See J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 136 fi. 

3 See vol. i, pp. 32-33, 159 fi. Cp. Bradley: Truth and Reality, 
pp. 462-4. 
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urges that dream experiences are on a par with the waking 
ones. If the dream states do not fit into the context of the 
general experience of our fellow men or of our own normal 
experience, I it must be understood that it is not because 
th^y fall short of absolute reality, but because they do not 
conform to our conventional standards. They constitute a 
separate, class of experiences, and, within their order, they 
are coherent. The water in the dream can quench the thirst 
in the dream, and to say that it does not quench the real 
thirst is irrelevant. To say so is to assume that waking 
experience is real in itself and is the only real. The two, 
waking and dream states, are equally real within their own 
orders or equally unreal in an absolute sense. ^ Gaudapida 
recognises that the objects of waking experience are common 
to us all, while those of dreams are the private property of 
the dreamer.3 Yet he says: “ As in dream, so in waking, 
the objects seen are unreal.” < His contention is that what¬ 
ever is presented as an object is unreal. The argument that 
all objects are unreal and only the subject that is the constant 
witness self is real, is suggested in some Upanisads and 
developed with negative results in Buddhistic thought. It is 
now employed by Gaudapada to prove that life is a waking 
dream.5 We accept the waking world as objective, not 
because we experience other people's mental states, but 
because we accept tbeir testimony. The rdations of space, 
time and cause, which govern the objects of the waking 
world, need not be considered to be ultimate. According to 
Gaud^Lpada, " By the nature of a thing is imderstood that 
which is complete in itself, that which is its very condition, 

» ii. 203. 

> " When I consider the matter carefully. I do not find a single cbarac- 
taristic by means of which I can certainly d^terimns whether 1 am awake 
or whether 1 dream. The visions of a dream and the experiences of my 
waking state are so much alike that I am completely puzzled, and I do not 
really know that I am not dreaming at this moment" (Descartes: Medita¬ 
tions. p. i). Pascal is right when he asserts that if the same dream came to 
us every night we should be just as much occupied by it as by the things 
which we see every day. To quote bis words; " If an artisan were certain 
that he would dream every night for fully twelve hours that he was a king, 
I believe that he would be just as happy as a king who dreams every night 
for twelve hours that he is an artisan.” 

» ii. 14. < ii. 4. 


5 U. 31 . 
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that which is inborn, that which is not accidental, or that 
which does not cease to be itsdd.” < When we apply such a 
test, we find that both the souls and the world are nothing 
by themselves and are Atman only.* 

The phmomena of eaqieiience present themselves to our 
mind as obeying certain laws and bound by certain relations, 
of which the chief is cause. What is the order in which the 
cause and the effect succeed each other ? If they are simul¬ 
taneous. like the two horns of an animal, they cannot be 
related as cause and effect. The analogy of the seed and 
the tree is not more helpful. We cannot call anyt hing an 
effect if we do not know its cause.a In the nature of the 
case, the causal explanation cannot be complete. We regard 
any given state of things as conditioned and ask for its con¬ 
ditions, and when the latter are found we have to go behind 
them. Such a process has no finality about it.^ If, however, 
we believe that there are beginningless eternal causes which 
are themselves uncaused and yet produce effects, then how, 
Gaudapada asks, can that which produces itself be unpro¬ 
duced (aja) ? How can a thing which changes be also 
eternal ? Where can we find unproduced things producing 
things ? Cause and effect are obviously relative, sustaining 
each other and falling together. 5 Causality is not of the 
nature of reality, but only a condition of knowledge. Gauda¬ 
pada says: " Ndther the unreal nor the real can have the 
unreal as their cause; nor can the real have the real as its 
cause . . . and how could the real be a cause of the unreal ? ” ^ 
The difficulties of causation lead Gaudapada to say that 
" nothing is produced either by itself or by another, nor is 
anything in fact produced, whether it be being, or non-being, 
or either.” 7 Causation is an impossibility. We cannot say 
either that God is the cause of the world or that the waking 

> iv. 9. > iv. lo. 28, 61. 

J iv. i6-2I. * Ch. iv. 11-13, 21, 23, 25, 

s iv. 14-15. * iv. 40. 

7 iv. 22. SaiiikaTa comments on this thus : " In fact, the being produced 
by something is impossible to establish in any manner. Nothing is bom 
of itself, t.0. from its own form. Nothing can reproduce itself, as a Jai' a jar. 
Not is anything produced from something else, as cloth from a jar: and 
another cloth from the first; and nothing can be bom both of itself suid 
of another for obvious reasons ; for a jar and a cloth cannot together produce 
either the one or the other,” 
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experience is the cause of the dream states. < The various 
things, subjective and objective, the individual souls and the 
w<Mrld, aie aU unreal.^ They only seem to be real so long as 
we accept the principle of causality.3 " Everything is pro¬ 
duced by the power of samvrti (or relative truth), and nothing 
is therefore eternal; everything, again, is unborn, bdng 
inseparalj^^e from sat, and there is nothing therefore like 
destruction.” 4 Production and destruction are only pheno¬ 
mena, and in reality there is nothing produced or destroyed, s 
We have to negate causality and other relations to reach the 
real, which transcoids the phaiomenal.® 

It is necessary to note that the distinction of subjective 
and objective in the Advaita is not identical with the iisual 
one. The mental world is as much objective or unreal as 
the material, for the only subject or reality is the Atman. 
While both GaudapMa and Saihkara advocate this view, 
Samkara takes special care to distinguish the dream world 
from the waking one. While Samkara insists that the two 
worlds, mental and material, are not of the same kind or 
order, though they are in essence Brahman, Gaudapada is 
liable to the charge of subjectivism in the traditional sense, 
since he uses the arguments which the Buddhist Vijhanavada 
employs to prove the unreality of external objects of per¬ 
ception and traces them to ideas of mind. 7 It is the movement 
of consciousness (vijnanaspanditam) that produces the appear¬ 
ance of the perceiving and the perceived, and we imagine a 
variety where it is not.* The world exists only in the mind 
of man.9 Gaudapada reduces all reality to mental impres¬ 
sions, and declares that the latter have no objective causes. 
"Arguments drawn from the nature of the things points to 

* tv. 39 . • tv. 51-5*, 67. $ iv. 55-56; iv. 42. 

« iv, 57. 5 ii. 32. * Frapaficopa^amam, ii. 35. 

7 Jacobi puts GauiJapMa's argument in the following syllogistic form: 
" Things seen in the waking state are not true: this is the proposition 
(pratijiUl); because they are seen, this is the reason (hetu); just like things 
seen in a dream, this is the instance (dr^tSnta): as things seen in a dream 
are not true, so the property of being seen belongs in like manner to things 
seen in the waking state ; this is the application of the reason (hetflpanaya); 
therefore things seen in the waking state are also untrue; this is the con- 
dnsion (nigamana) " (J.A.O.S,, vol. xxxiu, part i, April 1913). See also 
a. *9. 3 * : iv, 61-66, 72-73. 

» ii. 15 and 17, and iv. 47. 9 iv. 45-48, 72 ; iv. 77 ; i. 17. 
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the causdessness of the cause.” > "The dtta (or thought) 
does not relate itself to objects, nor does it allow them to 
reflect themsdves in itself; for objects are unreal and their 
reflection is not apart from it (dtta).” » 

The realist contends that ideas and feelings would not 
arise if external things did not cause them. Gaudapada 
shows the unreasonableness of assuming objects existing 
beside and independent of ideas, and ^aiiikara is obliged to 
admit that this refutation is “ the argument of the Buddhists 
of the VijfUmavada school who combat the opinion of the 
realists (bahy^hav3.dins), and the teacher agrees with them 
thxis far.” 3 

But even the theory of a real flow of ideas is repugnant 
to Gaudapada. He refutes the central position of the VijnSL- 
navada, viz. the reality of dtta. "Therefore mind (dtta) 
does not originate, nor do objects cognised by the mind 
originate. Those who pretend to recognise the origination 
of them seem to see only marks in the air.” ♦ If the whole 
e]q>erience is only apparent, what is the distinction between 
true and false perception ? From the standpoint of the 
absolute, there is none at all. The perception of the rope as 
rope is as vicious as the perception of the rope as snake. 
The consdovisness of objects present in waking and dream 
experiences is not a constant factor. We have dreamless 
sleep in which there is no cognition of external and internal 
objects. We have only a irnity where all things seem to 
mdt into one indiscriminate mass of sentiency.5 The exist¬ 
ence of this state is a clear evidence that knowledge, with its 
distinctions of knower and known, is not ultimate. Dreams 
are real so long as we dream ; waking experi^ces so long as 
we do not dream or sleep. Dreamless sleep from which we 
pass into waking or dream is as tinreal as the other states, 
and all the three disdose their rdative character when the 
individual wakes up " from the sle^ of ddusion, which has 

I iv. 25. Saifakara, commenting on it, writes: “ Jars, etc., which 3^00 
take as the objective causes of subjective impressions, have themselves no 
cause, nothing to rest upon; they are therefore not the cause of subjective 
impressions." 

• iv. 26. 5 iv. 21, 25-27. 4 iv. 28. 

5 Yathk riltran naifena tamas&'vibbajyamftnaih sarvaih ghanam iva, 
tadvat prajflSnaghana eva. S.B. M£9<}, Up. 5. 
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no beginning, and realises the unborn^ ever awake, dreamless, 
one, without a second/’ * 

Another reason assigned for the unreality of the world is 
that ” an 3 rthing which is naught at the beginning and is so 
also at the end, necessarily does not exist in the middle." > 
In other words, whatever has beginning or end is unreal.3 
The test*of reality is not objectivity or practical efficiency, 
but persistence for all time or absolute self-existence. Objects 
of waking experience come to naught in dreams, and vice 
versa. Gaudapada thus establishes the unreal character of 
the world of experience (i) by its similarity to dream states ; 
( 2 ) by its presented or objective character; ( 3 ) by the unin¬ 
telligibility of the relations which organise it; and ( 4 ) by its 
non-persistence for all time. 

Admitting that relativity is the all-absorbing power 
governing things in the realm of experience, he posits the 
reality of something which transcends experience and rela¬ 
tivity. The possibility of the relative implies the reality of 
the absolute. If we deny the real, we deny the relative al 8 o .4 
The Upani$ad 3 declare that, beyond the three states, as the 
basis of them all, is the Atman.5 It alone is. It is indi¬ 
visible, for were there parts in it there would be plurality. 
There can be no differences or distinctions in being, for what 
is different from being is non-being, and non-being is not. 
“ That which is cannot not be, as that which is not cannot 
also be." ® Being is identical with thought, for if it were 
not, it could , not otherwise be absolutely one. Thought is 
the same thing as being; but this thought is not human 
thought, which needs an object. Such a conc^tion would 
involve relations and therefore dualism. Thought here means 
simple self-luminousness, which renders possible all relative 
l^owledge. " The ever unborn, awake, dreamless, illumines 
its^ of itself. It is ever illumined by its very nature." 7 
The absolute is not to be confused with a negative blank 

* i. 16. * ii. 6. 3 ii. 7 . 4 ili. aS. 

s i. I. Eka eva tridha smrtati. Cp. 

Sattv 3 .j jigarafiaih vidySd, nijasi svapnam adiset. 

Prasvapanaiii tu tamasa turfyain tri$u samtatam. 

See S.P.B., i. 91. 

® iv, 4. 


3 iv. 8 t. See also iii. 33, 3.5—3fi. 
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such as we have in sound sleep. In the latter we have non’ 
cognition, while in Brahman wc have pure cognition.* Tha 
throe states of waking, dreaming and sleep are the three 
modes in which the one unconditioned Atman reveals itself 
when it is limited by different up^his (limitations).* 


VI 

Creation 

» 

Gaudapada raises the question of the relation between the 
supreme principle Atman and the phenomenal world. If we 
are earnest students of truth (paramarthacintaka^) and not 
mere speculators about creation (sr^ticintakab). we shall see 
that there is no such thing as creation at all. The real cannot 
be subject to change. If it be, then " the immortal would 
become mortal.” 3 ” In no way is it possible that a thing 
can be changed into something quite the opposite.” < All 
becoming is unreal, valid only in the empirical world. In 
reality, there is nothing like distinction (nfisti bhedah 
kathamcana).5 The Atman, which is the one unconditioned 
reality, is cognisant of nothing beside itself. As Sariikara 
says: ” Objects are cognised by a subject in action, not by 
one in simple subsistence.” How this adhyasa, or confusion 
of self with not-self, arises, how the one appears as manifold, 
since the indivisible Atman cannot be really divided, is 
unaccountable, though the fact of the confusion cannot be 
gainsaid, and sometimes it is argued that it is necessary to 
seek for an explanation of the world even though it is not 
real.® Gaudapida considers the different alternatives sug¬ 
gested to account for creation. " Some regard it as the 
manifestation of God (vibhtlti), while others regard it as of 

> iii, 34. See also i. 26-29 ; iii. 26; iv. 9. 

> The Atman associated with the gross body, the subtle body and the 
causal body is called ViSva, Taijasa and PrS.jiia. Cp, with this the Hegelian 
idea that the successive steps by which the human mind graduaUy passes 
from less adequate to more adequate conceptions of reality correspond to 
the stages pf the process by which reality itself is manifested with ever- 
increasing adequacy in an ascending order of phenomena, 

} iii. 19. 

i iii. 13, 9 and 24. 


« iii. 21, 

* i, 17-18. 
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the nature of dream or illusion (svapnamaya); others maintain 
that it Is the will of God, while those who believe in time 
declare that everything proceeds from time (kala). Some say 
that creation is for the sake of enjoyment (bhoga), while 
others hold that it is for sport (krid^)." GaudapiUla rejects 
all these views and declares that *' it is the inherent nature 
of the s^ning one (devas 3 ^$a svabhavo yam). What desire 
can he have who has attained aU ? " * Rejecting, therefore, 
the view that the world is comparable to a dream or an 
illusion, GaudapSda contends that it is the manifestation of 
^ very nature of God, the expression oi his power. A 
realistic conception of the world also comes out in other 
passages. “ The Atman imagines himself by himself through 
the power of his mS.y3. (svam3yaya). He ^one cognises the 
objects so sent forth. '!^s is the last word of the Vedwta 
on the subject." * Here Gaudapada uses the word “ maya " 
in the sense of wondrous power; it becomes the svabhava, 
or the nature of the Atman, " inseparable from the ever- 
luminous who is hidden by it." 3 Maya is also said to be the 
beginningless cosmic principle which hides reality from the 
vision of man.4 The absolute, together with this principle 
of mhy3. or svabhava, which is the unmanifested (avySkrtam), 
is the I^ara, "who sends forth all the centres of con¬ 
sciousness." 5 

The illustrations of earth, iron and sparks of fire used in 
the Upani$ads are meant only to help us to a realisation of 
the absolute.^ In later Vedanta this position is elaborated 
into the view of adhySropapavada, or an illusory attribution 
to be followed by withdrawal.? The metaphysical truth 
contained in these statements is that the empirical world 
has for its substratum the Atman, which, in reality, is a 
non-cognition of all duality (dvaitasyagrahanam).^ " The 
world of duality is mere m&ya, the real being the non-dual." 9 
Saihkara says: " The variety of experience subsists in the 
Atman, as the snake does in the rope." We should not say 

• i. 7-9. * ii. 12. See also iii. lo. 3 ii. 19. 

♦ i. 16. 5 i. 6. * iii. 15. 

7 Veddntasdra, ii. • i. 13, 17. 

9 MSyamatram idam dvaitam advaitam paramarthatai; (ii. 17). 

*0 S.B. on ii. 12, 19. 
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that the Atman converts itself into the world. It gives 
birth to things as a rope does to a snake, and not in reality.' 
It appears to become many only through may&, and not of 
itself (na tattvatab).* “The existence of the variety of 
experience cannot be said to be identical with the Atman, 
nor in any way standing independently by itself, and nothing 
is different or identical.” 3 The world is neither one with 
the Atman nor different from it. When GaudapSda has his 
attention fixed on the supreme reality, he declares that the 
world is only a dream or an illusion, and that the differences 
are only apparent.-^ 

The word maya is not used by Gaud^pida with any 
strictness. It is used to indicate (i) the inexplicability of 
the relation between the Atman and the world; ( 2 ) the 
nature or power of ISvara; ( 3 ) the apparent dreamlike 

character of the world. The first is brought into greats 
prominence by Saihkara, who is indifferent to the third, 
which makes Gaudapada’s position more akin to the samvrti- 
satya or untruth, of the Madhyamikas rather than to the 
vyavaharikasatya or practical truth.s 

If the world is the objectivisation of the mind (cittadrSyam) 
imposed on the absolute Atman, so is the jiva. The indi> 
viduation of the Atman into the many jivas is only apparent. 
Atman is compared to universal space, and the jiva to the 
same enclosed in a jar; and when the enclosure is destroyed, 
the limited space (ghatak&Sa) merges into the universal space 
(mahakaSa). The differences are only in such accidents as 
form, capacity and name, but not in the universal space 
itself. Even as we cannot say that the limited space is either 
a part (avayava) or an effect (vikara) of imiversal space, we 
cannot say that the jiva is either a part or an effect of the 
Atman. The two are one, and the differences are apparent, 
though for practical purposes we have to treat the two as 
distinct.* 


< iii. »7; iL 17. • iii. 27. • ii. 34. 

* iii. Z9. 34 : iv. 45. See also li. 18. 

5 Gau<}apSda regards the empirical world of things (dharmas) as a meze 
illusion like the sky (gaganopama). Knowledge is said to be as imaginary 
as the sky and non-difEerent from the objects (jfiey&bhinna). 
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VII 

EtfllCS AMD RfiLlGlOM 

The wpreme good for man consists in the breaking down 
of the fetters that shut him out from the reality which he is. 
Freedom con^sts in the realisation of the Atman in the 
individual soul.* The freed soul “ is never bom, being 
beyond the range of causality.” * When one realises the 
truth, he will live in the world with a sublime unconcern 
comparable to the perfect indifference of inanimate nature 
()adavat ).3 He is not bound by the conventional rules and 
regulations.4 

The ethical endeavour consists in a progressive approxima¬ 
tion to the highest good. The distinctions of good and evil 
are relevant to the world of experience, where the jivas possess 
the sense of individuality. Since avidya is something which 
affects man’s personality as a whole, in order to get rid of it 
not only right knowledge but good conduct and devotion to 
God are necessary. Religion helps us to the attainment of 
the supreme good. Full liberty of worship, is allowed to the 
finite soul, who can image the infinite in any way he chooses, 
since all forms rest on the one absolute. 5 The form of religion, 
resting on the distinction between the human soul and God, 
is a relative one, adopted on account of its instrumental 
value.^ Gaudapada accepts the Yogic method as a means. 
” When the mind ceases from imagining, by a knowledge of 
the truth of the Atman, it becomes naught, and remains at 
rest for want of things to cognise.” 7 The state is not to be 
identified with sleep, for it is knowledge which has for its 
object Brahman.^ It is beyond conceptual description, 
beyond all duality, in a region where jnana is centred in the 
Atman. 9 The method of Yoga is a hard one, involving as it 
does the control of mind (manonigraha), so hard that 
Gaudapada compares it to the effort of the individual 

« ii. i8, $8. « iv. 75; ili. 38, s ii. 36. 

* ii. 37 - * ii- 29-30- * iii. i. 

’ iii- 32 - * iii- 33 - 34 - 9 iii. 3■>-38. 
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who is eiigagcd in emptying the ocean drop by drop with 
the tip of a straw of ku^ grass.* The mind, however, 
should not stop in the enterprise until the ultimate bliss is 
attained. 


VIII 

Gaudapada and Buddhism 

The general idea' pervading GaudapS.da’s work, that 
bondage and liberation, the individual soul and the world, 
are all unreal, makes the caustic critic observe that the theory 
which has nothing better to say than that an unreal soul is 
trying to escape from an unreal bondage in an unreal world 
to accomplish an unreal supreme good, may itself be an 
unreality. It is one thing to say that the secret of existence, 
how the tmchangeable reality expresses itself in the changing 
universe without forfeiting its nature, is a mystery, and another 
to dismiss the whole changing universe as a mere mirage. 
If we have to play the game of life, we cannot do so with 
the conviction that the play is a show and all the prizes in 
it mere blanks. No philosophy can consistently hold such a 
view and be at rest with itself. The greatest condemnation 
of such a theory is that we are obliged to occupy oursrfves 
with objects, the existence and value of which we are con¬ 
tinually denying in theory. The fact of the world may be 
m 5 rstcrious and inexplicable. It only shows that there is 
something dse which includes and transcends the worid ; 
but it does not imply that the world is a dream. Later 
Buddhism is responsible for this exaggeration in Gaudapada's 
theory. He seems to have been conscious of the similarity 
of his system to some phases of Buddhist thought. He 
therefore protests—^rather overmuch—^that his view is not 
Buddhism. Towards the end of his book he says; " This 
was not spoken by Buddha.” » Commenting on this, Saihkara 
writes: “ The theory (of Buddhism) wears a semblance to 
the Advaita, but is not that absolutism which is the pivot of 
the Vedanta philosophy.” 


> iii. 40-41. 


• Koitad buddhena bh&$itam (iv. gg). 
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Gau^apada's work bears traces of Buddhist influence,* 
especially of the Vijnanavada and the Madhyamika schools. 
Gaudapada uses the very same arguments as the VijfiSUia> 
vadins do to prove the unreality of the external objects of 
perc^tion. Both Badarayana and ^aihkara strongly urge 
that there is a g^uine differmce between dream impressions 
and waking ones,* and that the latter are not independent of 
existing objects. Gaudapada, however, links the two, waking 
and dreaming, experiences together, 3 While ^aiiikara is 
anxious to free his s 3 rstem from the subjectivism associated 
with Vijnanavada, Gaudapada welcomes it.4 Unwilling to 
accept the Vijflanavada as final, he declares that even the 
subject is as unreal as the object, and thus comes perilously 
near the nihilist position. In common with Nagarjuna, he 
denies the validity of causation 5 and the possibility of change. 
*' There is no destruction, no creation, none in bondage, none 
endeavouring (for release), none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated ; this is the absolute truth.” ® The empirical world 
is traced to avidya or, in Nagarjima's phrase, samvrti. 
” From a magical seed is bom a magical sprout; this sprout 
is neither permanent nor perishing. Such are things and for 
the same reason.” 7 The highest state beyond the distinctions 
of knowledge cannot be characterised by the predicates of 
existence, non-existence, both or neither. Gauda^pada and 
Nagmjuna regard it as something which transcends the 
phenomenal.® In addition to these points of doctrine, there 
are afiinities in phraseology which point unmistakably to the 
influence of Buddhism. The use of the word " dharma " for 

> There are some who believe that Gauijapada was himself a Buddhist, 
and wrote a commentary on the Madhyamika Karika, since, in his opinion. 
Buddhism tallied with the system of the Upanisads. See Dasgupta : History 
of Indian Philosophy, pp. 423-42S. 

» ii. 2. 28-32. J ii. 4. 4 iv. 24-28. 

5 ii. 32 : iv. 4, 7. 22, 59. 

4 ii. 32 ; Madhyamika Karikd, i. i. See also Yogavasisfha, iv. 38. 22. 
Na bandho 'sti na mok^o 'sti nabandho 'sti na bandhanam 
Aprabodhad idaiii dul^ham prabodhSt pravillyate. 

7 iv. 59. This is a paraphrase of the Buddhistic doctrine that " from 
void things are bom." 

* Frapa&copaiamam, ii. 35. Cp. Madhyamiha Karika, i. i also xx. 25. 
Sarvopalarabbopa&amah prapahcopaiamah £ivab 
Na kvacit kasyacit kaicid dharmo buddhena deSitah. 
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a thing or entity, “ saihvrti ’* for relative knowledge, and 
“ saingh^ta ’’ for objective existence, is peculiarly Buddhistic.* 
The ^znile of the firebrand circle is often used in Buddhist 
writings as a symbol for unreality,* 

The K&rika of Gaudapada is an attempt to combine in 
one whole the negative logic of the Madhyamikas with the 
positive idealism of the Upani^ds. In Gaudapada the nega¬ 
tive tendency is more prominent than the positive. In 
Saihkara we have a more balanced outlook. 


IX 

Bhartrhari 

Another predecessor of Samkara, whose views were akin to his, is 
Bhartrhari, the famous logician and grammarian.} According to 
Max MuUer,4 he died about a.P. 650. His great philosophical work is 
Vdkyapadlya, which is more or less Buddhist in its tendencies. I-Tsing 
relates that Bhartrhari became several times a Buddhist monk and 
as often lapsed. His teachings are not inconsistent with this story. 
His insistence on the phenomenality of the world and detachment 
from things is strongly Buddhist in tone. '* All things are attended 
with fear to men ; detachment alone is safe." J The world, with all 
its distinctions, is imagined (kalpanikam). Things of the world are 
soulless (nairatmya), though words give them individuality. Bhartrhari 
is, however, unlike the Buddhists when he posits the reality of 
Brahman and views the whole world as a vivarta, or a phenomenon 
based upon it. He identifies Brahman with speech. " Brahman with¬ 
out beginning or end, which is the eternal essence of speech, is changed 
into the form of things like the evolution of the world." * " The 


» iii. 10 ; iv. 72. 

* Lanhavatara, B.T.S. ed.. p. 95. That Gaudapada gives us a VedSntic 
adaptation of the Buddhist sunyavada is supported by many scholars, such 
as Jacobi, Poussin, Sukhtankar, and Vidhudekbara Bhattacarya. Unfor¬ 
tunately Sariikara explains away all obvious references to Buddhism See 
S.B. on iv. I, 2, 19, 42, 90, where striking references to Buddha and his 
doctrine are explained away. 

} Dr. Wintemitz doubts the identity of Bhartrhari, the poet, with 
Bhartrhari, the logician and grammarian. Perhaps in this the learned 
doctor is a little over-cautious. 

4 S.S, p. 90. 

5 Sarvaih vastu bhayanvitam bhuvi nmSm, valragyam evabhayam. 

* Anadinidhanam brahma tobdatattvaih yad ak^ram 
Vivartate 'rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah. 

VHkyapadlya i. i. 

80 
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eternal 'word, which is called sphota, and does not consist of parts, is 
indeed Br ahman .** > The ambiguity of the Greek term '* logos," 
which means both reason and word, points to the affinity of the Divine 
reason and the Divine word. 


X 

Bhart^prapaRca 

In his commentary on the Bfhadara^yaka Upani$ad,* Saihkara 
refers to the dvaitadvaita (or bhed&bheda) of Bhartrprapaflca, accord¬ 
ing to which B rahman is, at once, one and dual. The causal Brahman 
is different from the effect Brahman, though identical with the latter, 
when the world returns into the original Brahman. Sanikara observes 
that two contradictory attributes, duality and non-duality, cannot 
both be true of the same subject. An identity in difference is possible 
with regard to phenomenal objects, but not with regard to the 
noumenon. Duality may be true for the individual encased in the 
upSdhis. but it disappears when he is freed from them. 


XI 

Samkara’s Relation to the Upanisads and the 
Brahma SUtra 

Philosophy is the self-expr^ion of the growing spirit of 
mankind, and the philosophers are its voice. Great thinkers 
appear in all great ages, and are as much the creatures as the 
creators of their era. Their genius lies in the power to seize 
the opportunity of the hour and give voice to the inarticulate 
yearnings that have been for long struggling in the hearts of 
men for expression. A creative thinker of the first rank, 
Saihkara entered into the philosophic inheritance of his age, 
and reinterpreted it with special reference to its needs. 
Though Hindu thought had practically triumphed over 
Buddhism, the latter had instilled its secret strength into 
the people. The shadow of distrust which Buddhism threw 
over cherished beliefs did not completely vanish. The 
MImaihsakas were not able to satisfy the reason of all regarding 

> Sphotfikhyo niravayavo Dit3raiabdo brahmaiveti. (S.D.S., p. 140.) 

■ S.B., Brb. Up., V. 1. See also Soreivara's Varttika on B|:h. Up. and 
Anandajiiana'a glcm on it. 
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the spiritual value of Vedic ritualism. The difEerent theistic 
sects were practising rites in support of which they could 
cite some text or other. It was a critical period in the history 
of the Hindu nation, when there was a general sense of 
weariness with the wrangling sects. The age needed a religious 
genius who was unwilling to break with the past and yet 
open to the good influences of the new creeds, one who could 
stretch the old moulds without breaking them and synthesise 
the warring sects on a broad basis of truth, which would have 
room for all men of all grades of intelligence and culture. 
Saihkara “ set to music ” the tune which had been haimting 
millions of ears, and announced his Advaita Vedanta as 
offering a common basis for religious unity. 

Sarhkara’s modesty makes him say that the doctrine he is 
expounding is nothing more than what is contained in the 
Vedas. He thinks that he is voicing an old and weighty 
tradition which has been handed down to us by an unbroken 
series of teachers.* He is aware that the Vedanta Sutra is 
commented on by other thinkers in a difEerent way. He 
frequently refers to one other commentator from whom he 
differs.* It is indeed difficult to decide whether Samkara's 
philosophy is a continuation or reinterpretation of, or an 
addition to, the old teaching. We cannot distinguish the 
old from the new, for in the living the old is new and the 
new is old. 

So far as the classical Upanisads are concerned, it must 
be said that Samkara’s view is representative of their main 
tendency. The Upanisads, as we have seen, do not yield 
any consistent view of the universe. Their authors were 
many, and not all of them belonged to the same period, and 
it is doubtful whether they all intended to set forth a single 
view of the universe; but Saihkara insists on interpreting 

* Saihkara refers to previous teachers of the Advaita in opposition to 
the Vfttikara. See Daharadhikarapa, where the expression " asmadlyai ca '* 
occurs. There are frequent references to " saifapradayavidbhir 3 .cSryail).'' 
See the opening verse of S.B. Tait. Up. 

* S.B., iv. 3. 7; i. 3. 19. Lifigeda Mah&bhagavat thinks that the 
VrttikSxa refuted by Saihkara is not Bodb£yana, and the Dravi^a referred 
to by Saihkara as " saihprad&yavid ” in the commentary on the Bfh. Up. is 
different from DrSmiijla of the Vi£i$t 3 dvaita school. See the Indian Philo¬ 
sophical Review, vol. iv, p. ixa. The name of Bhagavan Upavat^a occurs 
twice in S.B., i. 3. 28 ; iii. 3. 53. 
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the Upani^ads in a single coherent manner. According to 
him, the ^owledge of Brahman which we gain from the 
Upani$ads must be uniform throughout and without con¬ 
tradiction. * Saihkara attempts to harmonise such of the 
assertions of the Upani§ads as seem most opposed. 


Theft are descriptions in the Upan4ads of the ultimate reality, as 
both nirguna (devoid of qualities) and sagu^a (possessing qualities), 
and Samkara reconciles them by means of his distinction between 
paravid3r& (higher knowledge) and apar& vidyfi (lower knowledge). 
This latter distinction can be traced to the Upani^ads.* Though the 
distinction as stated in the. Upani^ads is not identical with that 
which Saihkara adopts, still, it lends itself to the latter interpretation. 
Only through the acceptance of the distinction between higher meta- 
ph3rsics and lower common sense can we reconcile the pure idealism of 
Y£jfiavalkya with the less advanced views setting forth the reality 
of the world and its creation by a personal God. This distinction 
helps Saihkara to get over a number of difficulties. For example, in 
the lia Vpanifod.i contradictory predicates are attributed to Brahman, 
such as, " It is motionless and yet swifter than the mind." Saihkara 
says, " This is no contradiction." It is possible with reference to its 
being thought of as unconditioned and conditioned." 4 Regarding 
the descriptions of Brahman as nirvitei^ (non-determinate) and 
savi^^a (determinate), Saihkara says: " From two difierentstandpoints 
Brahman may be conditioned and unconditioned at the same time. 
From the standpoint of the liberated soul he is unconditioned ; from 
that of one in bondage Brahman appears to be the cause of the universe 
endowed with omniscience and with other attributes." The two sets 
of passages describing moksa as identity or equality with Brahman 
are easily explained by Saffikara. Though the m&ya doctrine is not 
found in the early Upani^ads, still it is an intelligible development of 
the Upanisad view. 5 The word avidyfi (ignorance) occurs in the 
Kafka Upanifod* though it is used in the ordinary sense of ignorance 
of the true end of man. In Saihkara's scheme, the concept of avidy& 
plays a great part. Other interpreters of the Upanisads find it 
extremely difficult to account for all those passages which regard 
Brahman as indeterminate and moksa as oneness with Brahman. 
There are of course passages which Saihkara passes over as unim- 

« J 5 .S.V., p. 95 . 

> See I.P.. p. 149; Mundaka, i. i. 4-5 ; Maitraya'al, vL aa. 

3 Na4a dosah, niru|^yup&dbimattvopapatteh. 

4 See also Chau., viii. 1.5; iv. 5. 13. 

5 Kidha up., ii. 4. 2 : Chiln., viii. 3. 1-3; i. 1. 10; Praina, i. t6. The 
prayer of the Bfh. Up. to " lead us ixom non-being to being, from darkness 
to light, from death to immortality,” suggests the mfty& theory. 

* IL 4 and 5; Mu 9 d>> ii- 10. 
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portant.> Yet his inteipretation of the Upani^ad is more satisfoctory 
than any other.* 

The matter is not quite so simple when we talce up the 
question of the Vedanta ^Oira. It is difficult to make out 
the intentions of the author if we leave aside the commen¬ 
taries. There are six well-known tests, according to the 
Hindu theory of inteipretation, by which we can ascertain 
the teaching of a work, which are: (i) upakrama (commence¬ 
ment) and upasaihhara (conclusion); ( 2 ) abhyasa (reiteration); 
( 3 ) apurvata (novelty); ( 4 ) phala (fruit); ( 5 ) arthavada 

(explanatory statements); and (6) upapatti (illustration). 
In view of these tests, ^aihkara believes that Badaraya^a had 
in view Advaitism of the type advocated by himself. 3 This 
is in accord with the accepted position that the Vedanta 
Sutra sums up the teachings of the Upanisads. Many students 
of the Vedanta, notably Thibaut, favour the view that 
RSmanuja is more faithful to the intentions of the author.4 

* See D.S.V., p. 95. 

* Thibaut, Gough and Jacob are also of this opinion. '* The task of 
reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upanisads to a system consistent 
and free from contradiction is an intrinsically impossible one. But the 
task once given, we are quite ready to admit that Saihkara’s system is most 
probably the best that can be devised " (Introduction to S. B. Thibaut). 
'* The teaching of Saihkara is the natural and legitimate interpretation of 
the doctrines of the Upanisads ” (Gough : Philosophy of the Upanifads, 
p. viii). Colonel Jacob says : '* It may be admitted that if the impossible 
task of reconciling the contradictions of the Upanisads and reducing them 
to a harmonious and consistent whole is to be attempted at all, Samkara’s 
system is about the only one that could do it ” (Introduction to the 
Vedantasara). 

3 S.B., i. I. 4. * 

* ** They do not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower know¬ 

ledge of Brahman ; they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman 
and ISvara in ^aifakara's sense ; they do not with Saihkara proclaim the 
absolute identity of the individual and the highest self '* (Introduction to 
S.B.). His chief arguments may be briefly stated : (i) The last three parts 
of the fourth chapter refer to the successive steps by which the soul of him 
who knows the Lord reaches the world of Brahmfl and lives there without 
returning to the cycle of rebirth. Besides, the concluding sutra of the 
whole work, " of them there is no returning according to scripture," is the 
upasaihhflra, and must be taken as describing absolute freedom from rebirth 
and not a mere stage on the road to it, as Sanhkara takes it. According 
to Saihkara, iv. 2. 12-14, A- i-7> describe the state of him who had 

attained the knowledge of the highest or unconditioned Brahman. It is 
said in reply to this charge that the upakrama, or the introduction, is more 
decisive on this question than the upasaihhara or the conclusion. Appaya 
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Every Indian oonunentator believes that his own view is that 
of the author of the SiUra, and that every other view is different 
from it. I 


XII 

Samkara and Other Schools 

It is said, not without truth, that Brahmanism killed 
Buddhism by a fraternal embrace. We have seen already 
how Brahmanism silently assimilated many Buddhist prac¬ 
tices, condemned animal sacrifices, accept^ Buddha as an 
avatar of Visnu, and thus absorbed the best elements of the 

Dlk$ita refers to the superior value of the introduction (upakramaparahramah} 
in a work of that name. The same reply holds against Thibaut's view regard¬ 
ing iv. 3. 7-16. containing the opinions of Badari. Jaimini and Badataya^a, 
where he urges that what occurs first is the purvapaksa, and what comes last 
the siddhanta. (2) The definition of Brahman given in i. 1.2 cannot be taken 
as a definition of l^vara. " It certainly is as improbable that the sutras should 
op>en with a definition of that inferior principle from whose cognition there can 
accrue no permanent benefit, as it is unlikely that they should conclude with a 
description of the state of those who know the lower Brahman only and 
thus are debarred from attaining true release." The Advaitins contend 
that, though Brahman in its true nature is indefinable (anirde^ya) and 
unknowable (agrahya), still we have to give some provisional definitions. 
They mention some attributes (visesapas) or characteristics (laksauas) to 
mark ofi from Brahman objects possessing other attributes, and thus help 
us to concentrate on the object in question. These characteristics are either 
essential (svarQpalaksanas), as sat, cit and ananda, or accidental (tatastha- 
laksanas), as creatorship of the universe, etc. The definition of the second 
sfitra helps us to a knowledge of Brahman. {3) The argument that the 
Sutra does not contain the doctrine of mSyi, as Saihkara understands it, is 
too complicated to be discussed in a footnote. This, at any rate, is true, 
that Saihkara's view of the world is a legitimate development of the teaching 
of the Sutra. The question of the identity of the individual soul and 
Brahman is a specific application of the general principle of mayS. One 
cannot be certain on the point whether or not Saihkara is a faithful inter¬ 
preter of BSdarayana's work. See Thibaut: S.B., Introduction; Jacob: 
VedSntasSra, IntroductioD; Sundararaman: Vedantas&ra, Introduction; 
Apte: The Doctrine of MiyAi and Lingeia MahSlbhagavat's article on this 
aubiect in the Indian Philosophical Review, vol. iv. Deussen admits that 
there axe great idifiEerencea between Bfidarfiya^a and Saihkaxa. See D.S.V., 
p. 3 * 9 . 

X Cp. Bhashartibhafya. 2. Suppressing the intentions of the sfltras and 
developing their own views, many commentaries are written and new com- 
roentaries must be written. 

Sfltr&bhipr&yasaihvTtyS svSbhiprayapndES^an&t 
Vyakhyfttaih yair iiteda iSstraih vjdUchyeyaih tan niv^ttaye. 
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Buddhist faith. Though the accidents of its first iminediate 
form disappeared. Buddhism became, partly through Sam- 
kara’s influence, a vital force in the life of the coimtry. 
Buddhism created in the region of thought a certain atmo¬ 
sphere from which no mind could escape, and it undoubtedly 
exercised a far-reaching influence on Samkeira’s mind. An 
In dian tradition opposed to Saihkara holds that he is a 
Buddhist in disguise and his m3.yav3.da but crypto-Buddhisro. 
In the Padma Pwraija, I^vara is said to have declared to 
Parvati: " The theory of maya is a false doctrine, a disguised 
form of Buddhism ; I, myself, O goddess, propounded this 
theory in the Kaliyuga in the form of a Brahmin.” * Yamu- 
nacarya, the spiritual grandfather of Ram3nuia, is of the 
same opinion, which Ramanuja repeats.* Vijnanabhiksu, 
commenting on the Saihkhya system, observes: " There is 
not a single Brahmasutra in wMch our bondage is declared 
to be due to mere ignorance. As to the novel theory of may3 
propounded by persons calling themselves Vedantists, it is 
only a species of the subjective idealism (of the Buddhists). 
That theory is not a tenet of the Vedanta.” 3 Apparently, 
shortly after ^ariikara had established the orthodoxy of the 
mayavada, opponents of the view meiintained that it was 
nothing more than a rechauffi of Buddhism, and so not in con¬ 
formity with the Vedas. The words of Siva in the Padma- 
Pur ana later in the same chapter are to the effect that " that 
great system, the maya theory, is not supported by the Veda, 
though it contains the truths of the Veda.’'< All these 
estimates imply that Saihkara incorporated certain Buddhistic 
elements such as the doctrine of maya and monasticism into 
the Vedanta philosophy. It is held that, in an endeavovu: to 
preserve the continuity of thought, he attempted to combine 
logically incompatible ideas. However creditable this may 
be to the elasticity of Saihkara’s mind or his spirit of genuine 

> M£ySvSdain asa.c chllstram pracchannam bauddham eva ca 
Mayaiva kathitaibdevi, kalau brShinapar{ipii^& (Uttara Khanda, ch. 236). 
See also S.D.S. 

« In his Siddhitraya. Yamun&c 9 .rya remarks that, for both the Buddhists 
and the Advaitins, the distinctions of knower, known and knowledge are 
unreal. The Advaita traces them to m&y&, while Buddhist subjectivism 
traces them to buddhi (J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 132). 

3 S.P.B.,i. 22. 

4 Vedarthavan mahS^astram mfiyftvSdam avaidikam. 
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toleration, it cannot but afiect the logical rigour of his thou^t; 
and the theory of maya serves as a cloak to cover the innar 
rifts of his system. However that be, there is no doubt 
that Saihkara develops his whole system from the Upani$ads 
and the Vedanta Sutra without reference to Buddhism.* A 
persistent misreading of India's religious history is responsible 
for the prevalent view that Buddha's faith is an alien one 
opposed to the Vedas. In our discussion of Buddhism we 
have repeatedly urged that Buddha developed certain views 
of the Upanisads. The inclusion of Buddha among the 
avatars of Vi§riu means that he appeared for the establishment 
of the Vedic dharma, and not for the undermining of it. There 
are no doubt similarities between the views of Buddhism 
and Advaita Vedanta, and this is not sinprising in view of 
the fact that both these systems had for their background 
the Upani$ads. 

Saihkara was clearly conscious of this fact, while Buddha 
did not seem to be so. While Saihkara had the Buddhist's 
love of free thought, he had much respect for tradition. 
Philosophically, he became convinced that no movement 
could thrive on a spirit of negation, and so asserted the 
reality of Brahman on the basis of iruti. The phenomenalism 
of the Buddhists is akin to the doctrine of maya. Saihkara 
declares that the world of experience neither is nor is not. 
It has an intermediate existence which both is and is not. 
Buddha repudiates the two extreme views that everything 
is and everything is not, and holds that there exists only a 
becoming.* Saihkara admits the distinction between absolute 
truth (paramartha) and empirical truth (vyavahara), which 
answers to the Buddhistic distinction between paramartha 
and saihvrti.3 Early Buddhism was positivist in its outlook 
and confined its attention to what we perceive. Some of the 

» Many followeis of the Advaita adopt the dialectical method of the 
MSdhyamikas so far as the refutation of opposed views is concerned. 6rl 
Ilai^a believes that for criticising other S3rstems we need not assume any 
views, but simply adopt the Mddhyamika logic. Vitand^l^tbdm S.lambya 
khaQ^anSniJh vaJctavyatvat. MadhusQdana Sarasvatl adopts vftda, jalpa 
and vitandS in his criticism of the other theories. 

» See I.P., p. 369; Safkyutta Nikaya. xxii. 90. 16. 

1 Dve satye samupSSiitya bud dhan stm AhaTmad«Sar.3 
Loke saihvrtisatyaih ca, satyaih ca paramSrthataljt. 

See Ny&yareUn&kara on S.V., NiralambmavSda. 
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eajrly BuddJiists even went the length of saying that there 
was nothing bdiind appearances, not only nothing for us but 
nothing at all. Sainkara, as a Hindu, claims that, beyond 
the unsatisfactoriness of its phenomena, in its deepest depths, 
there is the real spirit which embodies all values. Yet 
Samkara’s conception of mok§a (freedom) is not mudi different 
from the Buddhist view of nirvana.* If we introduce the 
reality of an absolute Brahman into early Buddhism, we 
find the Advaita Vedanta again. Saihkara had a firm grasp 
of the real significance as well as the limitations of Buddhist 
thought, and if at times we are tempted to quarrel with his 
treatment of the Buddhist schools, we must remember that 
he wrote in reply to the prevalent views of Buddhism and not 
the teachings of Buddha. 

Every system of thought is determined not only by the 
positive content which it attempts to express, but also by 
the \news which it wdshes to oppose. The controversy with 
Man4ana Mi^ra shows that ^aihkara was opposed to the 
exclusive supremacy of Vedic ritualism. He emphasised 
jfiana, or knowledge of the supreme spirit, as the chi^ end of 
man's endeavour. He had the fear that a ceremonial cult 
led to mere pharisaism. As Jesus denounced the Pharisees 
and Paul protested against the law, ^amkara declared that 
ceremonial piety by itself was not the end of religion and was 
often its deadly enemy. He did not, however, dismiss the 
Vedic code as useless. While only true philosophers can get 
beyond the Vedic rule of life, others were c^led upon to 
conform to the Vedic regulations, not in the expectation of 
good things here or hereafter, but out of a sense of duty and 
as a help for the development of the moral competency for 
the study of the Vedanta. Vedic piety helps us by turning 
our min^ towards the inner soul, and thus leads us to the 
realisation of the eternal goal of mankind. 

According to ^aihkara, the contents and aims of the Purva 
and the Uttara Mimaihsas are independent. The former 
investigates the question of man’s duty and holds before our 

> Vasaniltyantavii&ma^. The realisation of the identity of the indi¬ 
vidual soul with Brahman (so'ham or abam brahmSsmi) answers to the 
' I am nullity " (jQnyataivaham) of the Mftdbyamikas. though the emphasis 
is on the difierent aspects of the one fact. 
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vision a future world dependent on our conduct here on 
earth. The highest happiness it presents is but transitory. 
The Ved^ta. on the other hand, helps us to the realisation 
of the truth. Its goal is not happiness on earth or heaven 
(ahhyuda 3 ra), but freedom from rebirth (nih^reyasa). This 
cannot be had so long as we our faith to the future. The 
investigation of Brahman relates to a reality which has always 
existed and is not dependent on our actions.* 

As a rule, Sarhkara attacks the philosophical views of the 
rival schools and not their religious tenets. Regarding the 
Bhagavata system, ^anikara agrees that its religious concep¬ 
tion is based on the authority of ^ti and smiti, but he 
objects to the view that the individual souls are bom from 
God.* He admits the supremacy of a personal Hvara, who 
is the cause of the freedom and the bondage of the individuaL 
In the difficulty as to how the knowledge of Brahman arises 
in the mind of man, which cannot be due to logical investiga¬ 
tions, which belong to the realm of avidya, Samkara brings 
in the will of God.3 

X Normally, however, Inquiry into dharma prepares the mind for the. 
inquiry into Brahman. Those who take straight away to Brahma knowledge 
must have p>erformed the necessary duties in the previous life. 

* The Bh 3 .gavatas say that the I.ord VSsudeva divides himself into soul, 
mind and self-sense. Saihkara argues that if the soul is produced from the 
Lord, then it can be destroyed, and there can be no final release for it. The 
Bhagavatas also hold that just as the soul is produced from the Lord, so 
also mind is produced from the soul and the self-sense from the mind. This,, 
says Saihkara, is inconceivable, since it is not a matter of experience. The 
soul cannot produce out of itself its instruments any more than the farm 
labourer can produce from himself the spade be works with. If it is said 
that all the four have the same powers and status and are equaUy real, 
then they are all one. If each of these forms results from the preceding, 
in the order Lord, soul, mind, self-sense, then the efiects suffer from the 
defect of impennanency. B all four are permanent, then there is no reason 
why the Lord should produce the soul and not the soul the Lord. If all 
the four are forms in which the one reality manifests itself, the Advaitin 
retorts that Brahman is present in forms too numerous to mention and not 
merely in four forms (S.B., ii. 2. 42-44). 

s ** For the individual soul, which is impotent, in tne condition of 
ignorance, to distinguish the Atman from the aggregate of the organs of 
activity (appearing m the body), and is blind through the darkness of 
avidya, from the highest soul, the overseer of the work, the onlooker 
dwelling in all being, the Lord who is the cause of spirit, from him, by his 
permission, comes the saihsara, consisting in the states of doing and enjoying, 
and through bis grace is caused knowledge and, through this, liberation.*' 
Again, although the truth of the identity of and the soul is hidden. 
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Saihkaxa, as we have seen, criticised the loose and hasty 
speculations of the S3.ihkh3^ thinkers, as well as the empirical 
tendencies of the NySlya-Vai4esika. He broke away from the 
common-sense method of the Naiya}dkas, and substituted for 
it a logical criticism quite as subtle and pmetrating as that 
of the Buddhist thinkers. 

XIII 

The Atman 

Metaphysics is a consideration of what is implied in the 
fact of experience. Its problem is not one of observing and 
tabulating the facts of consciousness; it is concerned with 
what the existence of facts implies regarding the nature of 
reality. Saihkara does not question the facts of psychology 
any more than the facts of physical science, but raises the 
filler question of the presupposition of these facts, and he 
approaches the problem from the subjective and the objective 
sides, which do not ultimately diverge. In the Introduction 
to his commentary on the Vedanta Sidra, he asks whether 
there is anything in experience which may be regarded 
as foundational, and discusses the claims of all the factors 
of experience to such a title. Our senses may deceive us and 
our memory may be an illusion. The past and the future 
may be abstractions. The forms of the world may be pure 
tancy, and all our life may be a tragic illusion. Nothing 
prevents us from regarding the waking tracts of experience 
as analogous to dream-worlds, where also we visit places, 
handle shadows and do battle with ghosts, and remember, 
too, all our adventures in the fairy land. If dreams are 
fact.®, facts may well be dreams. Though all objects of 
knowledge may be matters of belief and so open to doubt, 
there seems to be still something in experience transcending 
it. If one finds within oneself something not made by one's 

*' yet, when a creature thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just 
as the faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the darkness is 
shaken ofi by the power of remedies, in him in whom the grace of God 
perfects it, does it become manifest, but not naturally in any being whatso¬ 
ever. Why ? Because through him, through God as cause, the binding 
and the loosing of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not 
recognise the essence of God, and loosing when it does “ (D.S.V.. pp. 86-S7). 
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environment but making it and moulding it, if in the very 
possibility of one's knowledge and evaluation of the sense- 
world there is implied that which cannot be derived from the 
sense-world, then logic requires that one should affirm the 
reality of that transcendent presence within oneself. The 
note of scepticism finds its limit in regard to the self, of which 
we are immediately conscious. Everyone is conscious of the 
existence of his own self, and no one thinks " I am not.” ^ 
Like Descartes, Saihkara finds the basis of truth in the imme¬ 
diate self certainty which is untouched by any of the doubts 
cast on other things.* If the existence of self were not known, 
then everyone would think " I am not,” which, however, is 
not true. The self is prior to the stream of consciousness, 
prior to truth and falsehood, prior to reality and illusion, 
good and evil. ” All means of knowledge (pramanas) exist 
only as dependent on self-experience, and since such experience 
is its own proof, there is no necessity for proving the existence 
of self.” ” The very existence of understanding and its 
functions presupposes an intelligence known as the self, which 
is different from them, which is self-established, and which 
they subserve.” 3 Each function and faculty, the gross body 
and the vital breath, the soises and the internal organ, the 
empirical " me,” appear only on the basis of and in relation 
to the Atman. They all serve an end beyond themselves, 
and depend on some deeper ground of existence. Atman 
cannot be doubted, ” for it is the essential nature of him 
who denies it.” < 

Samkara argues that it is impossible for us to know the 
self by means of thought, since thought itself is a part of the 
flux belonging to the region of the not-self. If we grasp it 
by inducing a sort of sleep on all our critical and interpretative 
powers, then we do fail to have knowledge of the type we desire. 
Yet we cannot think away the self, for there is no conscious¬ 
ness or experience possible apart from it. Though it escapes 
our knowledge, it does not entirely escape us. It is the 

> Sarvo hy Umastitvam pratyeti na nSliam aamlti (S.B., i. i. i). 

* Cp. Descartes : Discourse on Method. 

s SureSvara's Vdrttika, pp. 189 and 5.12, 791-795. See also S.B., ii. 3. 7 ; 
1 . 3 - 22 . 

4 Ya eva hi nirakarta tad eva tasya svarfipam ( 5 .B., ii. 3. 7). 
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object of the notion of self,* and is known to exist on account 
of its immediate presentation.* It cannot be proved, since it 
is the basb of all proof and is establish^ prior to all proof.t 
Logically it is a postulate. We have to take it for granted.^ 

Saihkara tries to distinguish the true self from the object, 
and declares that subject and object are opposed like light 
and darkness, so that what is truly subject can never become 
an object. Metaphysically, the conception of sdf-existence 
involves the ideas of eternity, immutability and completeness. 
What is truly real is what has being in itself and for itsdf,5 
so that to affirm the reality of Atman or the permanent self 
is to affirm the reality of an eternal Brahman. Atma ca 
Brahma.^ The proof of the reality of Brahman is that it is 
the ground of the self of everyone. 7 

Though we know that the self is, we do not know what 
it is, whether finite or infinite, knowledge or bliss, one only 
or one among others like itself, a mere witness or an oijoyer, 
or neither. As there are conflicting opinions about the nature 
of the self, ^ihkara says that it is both known and unknown. 
The “ I ” must be distinguished from the “ not I," which 
includes not only the outer world, the body and its organs, 
but also the whole apparatus of understanding and the senses. 
In ordinary usage we regard mental states as subjective, and 
physical states as objective. But from the metaphysical 
point of view both orders of phenomena, material and mental, 
are equally objective.* The materialists identify the self with 

> Asmatpratyayavi^aya. Cp. Keaa..ii. Pratibodhaviditam. 

* Aparok$atv£c ca pratyagatma-piasiddbe^ i. i). 

3 Atm& tu pramlLciadivyavaharairayatv£t prSg eva prama^Sdivyava- 
harat siddhyati (S.B.. ii. 3. 7; S.B.G.. xviii. 50). 

4 Satiikara says: " The eternal spirit different from the agent, which is 
the object of the presentation of I (ahaihpratyayavi^aya) dwelling as witness 
(siksin) in all being, uniform (sama), one, the highest is not apprehended 
by anyone from the Veda fvidhikSnd^) or any book based on reflection 
(tarka). He is the soul of all (sarvasyitmS) . . . and therefore none can deny 
Mm, lor he is even the self of him who denies *’ (i. i. 4). 

5 See Hegel: Msthetics. E.T., chap. i. 

‘ S.B.,i. I. I. 

7 Sarvasyatmatvac ca brahmastitvaprasiddhib- S.B., i. 1. i. 

I " As one is accustomed when it goes ill or well with his son or wife 
and the like to say, * It goes ill or well with me,’ and thus transfers the 
qualities of outer things to the self, in just the same way he transfers the 
qualities of the body when he says,' 1 am fat, I am thin, 1 am white, 1 stand, 
I go, I leap,’ and similarljs'the qualities of the sense-organs when he says. 
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the body or tbe senses. But consciousness and roatter repre¬ 
sent different kinds of reality, and one cannot be reduced to 
the other. Nor can we identify the self with the senses. For 
then there would be as many selves as there are senses, and 
this would make the recognition of personal identity a 
problem. Besides, if the different senses constitute the self, 
there should be the simultaneous enjoyment of sight, sound, 
taste, etc. According to the Yogacara theory, the self is 
nothing more than a series of impermanent mental states.* 
But we cannot, on this theory, account for the facts of memory 
and recognition. The Sunyavada, which declares that there 
is no permanent self at all, comes into conflict with the first 
principle d Saihkara’s philosophy, that the existence of the 
self cannot be doubted. Even if we declare the whole world 
to be a mere void,; this void presupposes a cogniser of itself.* 
Even in dreamless sleep there is the self, for when one rises 
from it one is aware that one had good sleep undisturbed by 
dreams. This he knows from memory. Since memory is 
only of presentations, the bliss of sleep and the consciousness 
of nothing must have been presented during the sleeping 
state. If it is said that the absence during sleep of disquiet 
and knowledge is only inferred from the memory of the state 
before sleep and the perception of the state after it, then it 

* I am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,' and similarly the qualities 
of the internal organ (antahkaraua), desire, wish, doubt, resolution, and the 
like. Thus also he transfers the subject presenting the ' I' (ahaihpratyayin) 
to the inner self present solely as witness (sSk^in) of the personal tendencies, 
and, conversely, the witness of all, the inner self to the internal organ and 
the rest" (S.B., i. i. r). See D.S.V., p. 54, n.; Atmabodha, p. z8 ; S.S.S.S., 
xii. 49-63, 72-77. Cp. Descartes: " I am not the assemblage of members 
called the human body ; I am not a thin and penetrating air diffused through 
all these members, or wind, or flame, or vapour, or breath, or any of all the 
things I can imagine, for I supposed that all these were not, and without 
changing the supposition I find that I still feel assured of my existence " 
(Meditations, p. ii). See also Ch 3 n. Up., viii. 7—ra; Tait. Up., ii. 1.7; 
MSr^dukya Up. Felt-masses and content-complexes do not explain but 
demand explanation. Kant made an effective contributirn to logical theory 
when he asked us to shift our attention from the contents of consciousness 
to the consciousness which apperceives or is aware of the contents. But 
he was not fully aware of the implications of his theory that there could 
be only one universal consciousness. He knew that the distinction o.' 
objects into inanimate and animate, sentient and conscious, were distinct'ons 
in the world of contents. But he illegitimately inferred from the pluriility 
.of the content world the plurality of things in themselves. 

s Kfaoikavijfi&nadhSxa. * Sfinyasyftpi svas&k^itv&t. 
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is rq)lied that we cannot infer anything the like of which 
was not presented. If it is said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to it, and therefore the 
absence of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, it is said 
in reply that absence of knowledge, etc., to be inferred must 
be conceivable, i.e. must have been directly perceived during 
their absence. So we have during dreamless sleep direct 
consciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiet. In 
that state the empirical mind is inactive, and pure conscious^ 
ness alone is present.* The self is not to be identified with 
the inner feeling which accompanies the continual changes of 
our mental attitudes or the empirical “ me," consisting of a 
number of mental contents developing in time.* It is true 
that self-consciousness (ahaihkara) precedes activity, but it 
is not the self, since it is not antecedent to knowledge, as it 
is itself an object of knowledge.3 To equate the self with a 
flux of states, a presentation continuum, or a stream of 
consciousness, would be to confuse the principle of conscious¬ 
ness with portions of its contents. The felt-masses and 

> The inner organ is inactive and the pure consciousness is only in relation 
to avidya. Any activity in su^upti is traced to avidya by the author of 
Ftvara^a, while SureSvara contends that there is no activity at all in 
su^upti. 

> M. Bergson has made us familiar with the conception of a growing self 
which goes on gathering its past experience through memory and pressing 
forward to its future ends (Creative Evolution, p. 210). If the basis of 
personality is only the consciousness of the past, as some Buddhists believe, 
then there can never be the same self at two diSerent moments of time. 
While the connecting-link of memory may give some force and significance 
to the notion of selfhood, the sense of timelessness inherent in the conscious¬ 
ness of self remains unexplained. Bergson is aware of the unsatisfactory 
nature of an endlessly growing self, and so tells us that the true self is to 
be defined by a reference to pure duration which is unconscious of a forward 
movement or a past history. It is the undivided present where all the 
temporal categories are absent. Bergson thus tries to satisfy the instinct 
for eternity by making short work of time and developing a theory of 
duration or non-temporal growth. But the self that endures does so in 
dependence on external factors. It is not self-dependent. When Bergson 
admits the reality of memory, whole and complete, even in deep dreamless 
sleep, and emplo3rs it to apeount for the unity and continuity of conscious¬ 
ness, he comes very near Samkara. He admits that the spiritual in memory 
persists even when every form is extinguished in the universal flux of things; 
While it serves as a binding link of the successive experiences, it can exist 
even when all experiences vanish. 

3 Ahaihkeiraparvakam api karti-tvam nopalabdhir bhavitum arhati, 
ahaihkirasyfipy upalabhyamanatvftt (S.B., ii. 3. 40I. 
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conscious streams rise and fall, appear and vanish. If all 
these varjdng contents are to be connected, we require 
a universal consciousness which ever accompanies them. 

When it is said. It is I who now know what at present 
esdsts, it is I who knew the past and what was before the 
past, it is I who shall know the future and what is after the 
future, it is implied in these words that, even when the object 
of knowledge alters, the know^ does not alter, for he is in the 
past, present and the future, as his essence is eternally 
present.” > We can know a temporal series of events as a 
series only if the facts are held together through something 
present alike to each of them and itself therefore out of time.> 
The self is not a creature of the natural world, for the simple 
reason that there woiild not be any natural world were not 
the principle of self presupposed. Sariikara holds that we 
get the notion of the Atman if we divest it of all that sur¬ 
rounds it, discriminate it from the bodily frame with which 
it is encompassed, strip it of all contents of experience.3 To 
our logical minds it may appear that we have reduced it to 
a bare potentiality of thought, if not mere nothing, but it is 
better to regard it this way than as a whole of parts or a 
thing with qualities or a substance with attributes. It is 
undifEerenced consciousness alone (nirvi^sacinmatram) which 
is imaifected even when the body is reduced to ashes and the 
mind perishes.4 

< Sarvada vartamSnasvabhSvatvat (S.B., ii. 3. 7, aad S.B.G., ii. 18). See 
Advaitamakaranda, pp. ii and 13. 

* &uhkara. would endorse Lotze's argument that the simplest comparison 
of two ideas and the recognition of them as like or unlike presupposes " the 
indivisible unity of that which compares them/' an Atman external to the 
content with which it deals {Metaphysics, p. 241). 

s Understanding, senses, etc., are unconscious and objects of a subject. 
Cp. Bhamaii : *‘ Citsvabhavatma vi^ayf, jadasvabh£va buddhlndriyadeha- 
v4ay& vi^ayati." 

4 S.S.S.S., xii. 8 . 41. Cp. Augustine: " Step by step was I led upwards 
from bodies to the soul which perceives by means of the bodily senses; and 
thence to the soul’s inward faculty, to which the bodily senses report external 
things, which is the limit of the intelligence of aniinalB ; and thence again 
to the reasoning faculty, to whose judgment is referred the knowledge 
nceived by the bodily senses. And when this power also within me found 
itself changeable, it lifted itself up to its own intelligence and withdrew 
its thoughts from experience, abstracting itself from the contradictory 
t hron g of sense-images, that it might find what that light was wherein it 
was bathed, when it cried out that beyond all doubt the unchangeable is 
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The crux of all fdiilosophy is this, that the sense-organs 
and the neural processes of iiie body, which is in space and 
time, seem to produce consciousness. Surely the non-consciotis 
cannot be the cause of the conscious. If anything, the con¬ 
scious must be the cause of the non-conscious. The senses, the 
mind and the imderstanding are not self-sui&cient. “ The 
activity of these organs demands in addition upalabdhi, 
which belongs to the Atman . . . whose very nature is eternal 
knowledge.” * But this consciousness, which is the cause of 
the non-conscious, is not the finite consciousness but the 
ultimate one, for ever so many objects and events that do not 
exist in this or that finite consciousness still exist in reality. 
So we must assume an ultimate consciousness of which the 
finite is only a fragment. The fundamental consciousness, 
which is the basis of all reality, is not to be confused with 
the human consciousness, which appears rather late in the 
cosmic evolution. Presentations are subject to origin and 
decay, and are not self-luminous, and they are known only 
through the light of Atman,* whose essential nature is self¬ 
luminosity. 3 It is pure consciousness (caitanyam) or mere 
awareness, ” the supreme principle in which there is no 
differentiation of knower, knowledge and known, infinite, 
transcendent, the essence of absolute knowledge.” 4 It is of 

to be preferred to the changeable ; whence also it knew that Unchangeable: 
and thus with the flash of one trembling glance it arrived at That which is ' 
{Confessions, vii. 23). 

* Nityopalabdhi svarupatvflt (S.B., ii. 3. 40). Cp. Citsukhi, i. 7. 

Cid rupatvad akarmatvSt svayaihjyotir ity 4 ruteh 
Atmanab svapraka^atvaih ko nivarayituih k^amab. 

* S.B., ii. 2. 28. Cp. with this Aristotle's Nous, which helps understanding, 
etc., which are potentially intelligent, to realise their potencies. 

3 Svayaihjyotis svarupatvdt (S.B., i. 3. 22). See also S.B. on Praina 

Up., vi. 3. '' 

4 Vivehac^ 4 amai!A, p. 239. 

The Naiyayika {NydyamaHjari, p. 432) objects to this theory on the follow¬ 
ing grounds: Nobody has experienced pure consciousness, since our empirical 
consciousness is always conditioned by the mind and the senses. To say that 
it is known by intuitive consciousness (aparoksaj&ana) is self-contradictory. 
If it is argued that the self as self-luminous is known immediately, it may be 
said that a shining lamp is manifested to a blind man though unperceived by 
him. If the lamp manifests itself only to one who apprehends it, then 
even the self is known only when it is apprehended, i.e. when it becomes 
an object of consciousness, and then it ceases to be pure and undefiled. 
Kumarila asks, if the self as being of the nature of consciousness is sclf- 

voL. II. ai 
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the nature of non-objective consciousness.* “ The Atman is 
throu^out nothing but intelligence; intelligence is its 
exclusive nature, as the salt taste is of the lump of salt." * 
Spirit cannot have an imspiritual nature. By the law of its 
being, it is ever shi nin g. As the sun shines when there is 
nothing for it to shine on, so the Atman has consciousness 
evrai when there is no object.3 It is pure light, dear radiance, 
not merely the foundation of all our knowledge, but the light 
of all om: seeing. 

Saxhkara sets aside the view of NySya and the Viiist^vaita that 
the self is an intelligent substance and the relation of self to conscious¬ 
ness is one of substance and attribute (dharmi and dharma).4 The 
relation between intelligence and self must be one of identity or 
difference, or identity and difference. If intelligence be different in 
nature from the self, then there can be no relation of substance and 
attribute between them. 5 Besides, in the case of different objects, 
the relation may be either external conjunction (samyoga) or internal 
relation (samavS. 3 ra). The former holds between two corporeal things, 
but self and intelligence are not corporeal. If there be the mtemal 
relation of samavkya between self and intelligence, then this relation 
must itself be related to the self, and the second relation must also be 
related to the sell, and so on ad infinitum. So if self and intelligence 
are different from each other, it is impossible to conceive of the relation 
of substance and attribute between them. If the two are identical, 
3hen there is no meaning in saying that the one is an attribute of the 
other. It would be contradictory to hold that one thing is both 
identical with and different from another. So the self must be regarded 
as identical with intelligence.* 

The caitanya or Atman is not to be confused with logical 
apprehension, where it ceases to be the ultimate real that 

luminous, are pleasure and pain to be regarded as self-luminous ? On this 
view we cannot account for its suspension in sleep. If it is said that the 
self alone is manifested in dreamless sleep, but not the body or the senses 
or the objects, which are aU manifested in waking life, KumSrila denies it on 
the ground that we have a consciousness that we apprehended nothing 
during deep sleep when we awake from it. He contends that the self's an 
object of internal perception (manasapratyak^agamyam). See also SSttra- 
dfpikd, pp. 347-350- 

* Nirvi^ayajfi&namayam. Cp. saihkara’s Hymn to Hari, p. 4, 

* S.B., iii. 2. 16. See also S.B., i. 3. 19, 22. 

3 S.B., ii. 3. 18. • 

4 Ciddhanna &tm& na tu citsvabh&vah- Cp. Jfi£nabhinno nityStmeti 
siddham (ViSvan^tha's Mukt&vall, p. 49). 

5 Atniaghat3divad dharmadbarmitvanupapatteh- 

* See Hast&malaha. See Haldane: Reign of Relativity, p. 196. 
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can be rendered in its own terms, but becomes an effect of, 
the interaction of subject and object. If knowledge is con¬ 
ceived as at a level where it is creative of its object, there 
is yet implicit in it a distinction between subject and object, 
and this limitation is not the less a limitation simply because 
knowledge itself has produced it. True existence and intelli¬ 
gence go together. Atman cannot be existence without 
intelligence or intelligence without existence.* It is also of 
the nature of bliss (ananda).* Ananda is freedom from all 
suifering.3 Atman has nothing to cast ofi and nothing to 
acquire, nothing dark or disorderly, ^aihkara denies activity 
to Atman, since activity by its nature is non-etemal.4 “ The 
self cannot be the abode of any action, since an action cannot 
exist without modifying that in which it abides." $ All 
activity presupposes the self-sense, and, so far as we are aware, 
it is of the form of pain ^ and motived by desire.7 Activity 
and enjo 3 nnent are dependent on a dualistic vision, which is 
not the highest truth.® There can be no agency without the 
limitation of the Atman by a body, etc., and every limitation 
is unreal.9 The Atman by itself has no agency.*® ^aihkara 
attributes to the Atman truth, dependence on its own great¬ 
ness, omnipresence, and the character of being the sdf of all.** 
He regards the Atman as one, universal and infinite, for the 
same reason for which Hegel calls his idea infinite. It is at 
no point limited by its antith^es or opposites, by something 
else which it is not but which yet sets bounds to it. It is 
always in his own sphere. Consciousness has no limit, since 
the consciousness of limits shows that the consciousness is 

> Satta. eva bodhalt^ bodha eva ca sattSl. 

* Tait. Up., ii. Atman is (asti), shines (bhati), and pleases (pri^ati). 

s Cp. Byh. Up., iii. 5. 4 Adhruva. 5 S.B., i. i. 4. 

* Kartftvasya dul^kharupatvat (S.B., ii. 3. 40). 

7 Karmahetuh fcgmah syat, pravartakatvat (Saihkara's Introduction to 
the Tait. Up). 

* Avidyapratyupasthapitatvat kartrbhoktrtvayoh. S.B., ii. 3. 40. Cp. 
also Bfh. Up., iv. 5. 15. 

9 Cp. Sureivara; "The existence of the Atman in its natural state 
(svarupa) is spoken of by the wise as liberation (nih^reyasa), and the contact 
of the Atman with any other condition is the result of a}fL 3 .na ” {V&ruika, 
p. 109). 

*0 Svatalt^ anadhikSirinah. See SureSvara's Vdrttikas, pp. 110-X13. 

Sat3^tvam, svamahimapratisthitatvam, sarvagatatvam, sarv&tmatvam 
(S.B., 1. 3. 9). 
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greater than the limit. If there were a limit to it, then 
consciousness as limited by other things cannot be conscious 
of limits. Consciousness and limit are opposed in nature. 
Limit is the nature of a thing and consciousness is no thing. 

It is urged against Descartes that he tried to abstract the 
self totally from the not-self and established the reality of 
the forrfler independently in its own right. We must be 
clear that ^ariikara's self is not the individual knowing 
subject. If ^ihkara tried to establish the reality of the 
individual knowing subject in abstraction from or as opposed 
to the not-self, he would get a plurality of finite contentless 
selves or an abstract universal self. The Atman of Sathkara 
is neither the individual self nor a collection of such selves. 
These latter are dependent on the universal self. Saihkara 
says that it is “ not a thing in the empirical sense which we 
may indicate by words; nor is it an object like a cow which 
can be known by the ordinary means of knowledge. It 
cannot even be described by its generic properties or specific 
marks; we cannot say that it acts in this or that manner, 
since it is always known to be actionless. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be positively described.” Sainkara’s self is different 
from the transcendental ego of Kant, which is purely a form 
which attaches to all objects of experience. Though it is 
said to transcend empirical consciousness, it is still indi¬ 
vidualised, since it becomes the practicail will. Kant's 
account of its difference from the empirical ego, which is a 
product of conditions, applies to Saihkara's Atman. Only 
Saihkara would say that the ever-present light of consciousness 
is something perfect and not in process of growth.* The 
practical will of Kant is the empirical self, for which there 
is always the indefinable sense of the beyond. Fichte's 
absolute ego is not different in essence from the empirical 
self, since the activity by which it becomes actually what it 
is potentially is determined by the non-ego. It is because 
Samkara finds the essence of personality in its distinction 
from other existences that he contends that the Atman which 
has no other existences independent of it is not a person. 
It is true, however, that the empirical self is the only reality 

* Cp. Gentile’s theory of the pure subject which cannot be made an 
object {Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 6-7). 
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from tho logical point of view and the pure self but a shadow. 
But when we rise to intuition, where the subject and the 
object coincide, we realise the truth of the iiltimate con¬ 
sciousness.* It is the absolute vision that is its own visibility. 
It is the essence of everyone who, having thought " I am 
who I am,” thus knows himself. It is the absolutely real 
which no experience will ever alter. It has no dimensions. 
We cannot think of it as extended or capable of division. 
It is always and ever 3 nvh^e the same. There is in it no 
plurality. It is as mudi in one as in another. It is incapable 
of particularisation. We live because we share the universal 
life ; we think because we ^are the universal thought. Our 
experience is possible because of the universal Atman in us.> 


XIV 

The Mechanism of Knowledge 

Scepticism about the preconceptions of common sense and 
the first principles of thought is what Saihkara inherited 
from the Buddhist thinkers. It became clear to him that no 
attempt at philosophical construction can take for granted a 
system of first principles. So he undertook a critical analysis 
of knowledge and man’s cognitive mechanism. Deep within 
us om* self lives a life of which it does not speak. The ultimate 
reality is the non-dual spirit. But all determinate knowledge 

< Cp. Caird: " If knowledge is the relation of an obiect to a conscious 
subject, it is the more complete the more intimate the relation, and it 
becomes perfect when the duality becomes transp>arent, when subject and 
object are identified, and when the duality is seen to be simply the necessaTy 
expression of the unity—in short, when consciousness passes into self- 
consciousness " {Critical Philosophy of Kant, p. 46}. 

* S.B. on Mfihdfihya Up., ii. 7. Cp. Eckhart: “ There is something in 
the soul which is above the soul, divine, simple, an absolute nothing; rather 
unnamed than named; unknown than known. ... It is higher than 
knowledge, higher than love, higher than grace, for in all these there is still 
distinction. This light is satisfied only with the supra-essential essence. 
It is bent on entering into the simple ground, the still waste wherein is no 
distinction, neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost: into the unity where 
no man dwelleth. Then is it satisfied in the light, then it is one ; then it 
is one in itself—as this ground is a simple stillness, in itself immovable, and 
yet by this immovability are all things moved '* (quoted in Hunt's Essay 
OM Pantheism, p. 180). 
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presuj^ses the modification of the ultimate consciousness 
into (i) a subject who knows (pramatrcaitanya), the cog ni s in g 
consciousness which is determined by the internal organ; 
( 2 ) the process of knowledge (prama;^u:aitanya), the cognitive 
consciousness determined by the v^tti, or the modification of 
the internal organ; and ( 3 ) the object known (vi§aya- 
caitanyd), the consciousness determined by the object cognised. 
The ultimate consciousness is one only (ekam eva), pervading 
all things (sarvavyapi), enlightening all, the internal organ, 
its modification and the object. < The arguments for the 
existence of antafikaraQa (internal organ) ,> besides the senses, 
are already familiar to us. 3 The internal organ is so called 
because it is the seat of the functions of the sense as distinct 
from their outer organs. It receives and arranges what is 
conveyed to it through the senses. It is not itself regarded 
as a sense, since, if it were a sense, it could not have a direct 
perception of itself or its modifications. It is said to consist 
of parts and to be of medium size, neither atomic nor infinite 
in magnitude. It has transi)arency, by which it reflects 
objects, even as the mirror has the lustre to reflect our faces. 
The power to reflect objects, i.e. to become conscious of them, 
is not iimate in the internal organ, but is acquired by it from 
its relation to the Atman. Though the internal organ is said to 
shed its lustre on the objects and reflect them, it is still the 
Atman that reflects in it, 4 Atman is the illmninator, and by 
means of it the intemal organ perceives.? The internal organ 

* Cp. PaflcadaH, vii. <31. 

* VScaspati regards manas as a sense. 

3 Between the Atman and the organs of sense a connectingdink is 
necessary. If we do not admit the internal organ, there would result either 
perpetual perception or perpetual non-perception, the former when there 
is the conjunction of the Atman, the sense (indriya), and the object (vi^aya), 
the three constituting the instruments of perception. If, on the conjunction 
of these three causes, the effect did not follow, there would take place 
perpetual non-perception. But neither is the fact We have therefore to 
acknowledge the existence of an internal organ on whose attention (avadh&na) 
and non-attention (anavadhana) perception and non-perception take place 
(S.B., ii. 3. 32). 

4 See Mantfipalleaham. Saibkara here follows the SSihkhya view that 
buddhi, manas, etc., are in themselves unintelligent, though they derive 
the power of intelligence from their proximity to purusa. In the Advaita, 
the atman, which is mere self-luminousness, takes the place of purufa. 

3 Upadeiasahasrt, xviii. 33-54. See S.B. on Talt. Up., iL i; VMrttikm 
on Tait. Up., ii. i. 
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undergoes changes or modifications of form. The modifica¬ 
tion which reveals objects (v4aya) is called the vrtti.* The 
vrttis or modes of the internal organ are of four different 
kinds : indetermination (saih§aya); determination (niScaya); 
self-consciousness (garva); and remembrance (smara^). The 
one internal organ (antai^arana) is called mind (manas) when 
it has the mode of indetermination ; buddhi, or understanding, 
when it has the mode of determination ; self-sense (ahamlmra) 
when it has the mode of sdf-consciousness; and attention 
(citta) when it has the mode of concentration and remem¬ 
brance.* The cause of cognition is not the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness alone, but this consciousness as qualified by the 
internal organ. This internal organ differs with each indi¬ 
vidual, and so the cognition by one man does not mean 
cognition by all. As the internal organ is a limited ^tity, 
it cannot apply itself to all things in the world. It functions 
within var 3 nng limits, which are defined by the past conduct 
of the individual to whom it belongs.3 

* It has other modificationi in experiencing emotions, etc., which are 
not called vfttis. 

* The object of buddhi has but three moments in which it is bom, exists 
and dies, while citta endures. The function of citta is important from the 

t oint of view of worship, where contemplation and concentration are essential. 

aihkara draws a distinction between manas. which has doubt for its function, 
and buddhi, which has determination for its province (ii. 3. 32). Manas 
includes samkalpa or conation, vikalpa or negation of conation, sense* 
perception, memory, desires and emotions. Buddhi is the higher power 
responsible for conception, judgment, reasoning and self-consciousness. 
The S&ihkhya, as we saw, admitted ahaifak 5 ra in addition to buddhi, though 
it merged citta in buddhi. The Paribh&fa gives all the four. Other VedSnta 
works, as Vedantasara and Vedaniasiddhantasarasamgraha, reconcile these 
divisions by identifying manas with citta and buddhi with ahamkara. 
Later Advaita does not distinguish menrid states so much into feeling, 
knowledge and will, as into conceptual and perceptual levels of mind's 
activity with regard to all its modes of consciousness, afiective, cognitive 
and volitional. 

3 The jiva cannot illumine objects by its own essential nature of intelli¬ 
gence without the aid of the modes of antabharapa, as livara does, since the 
jIva has avidyE as its limiting condition, while the absolute consciousness 
is identical with all things as their material cause and so illuxnines them only 
in relation to itself. By the very constitution of the jiva, it is not in relation 
with the external objects, but only with the internal organ. See Siddhdntaleia. 
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XV 

Perception 

Saihkaxa refers to three sources of knowledge : perception, 
inf^enc^ and scriptural testimony.* Later writers add com¬ 
parison, implication and negation.* Memory (sm^) is not 
included under right knowledge, since novelty is said to be 
a feature of all knowledge.3 

Since Saihkara does not discuss the psychology of perception and 
inference, we are not able to state his views. We have to be content 
with the account in the VedSntaparibhSsd which is evidently unsatis¬ 
factory. According to it, perception is the direct consciousness of 
objects obtained generally through the exercise of the senses. In 
sense-perception there is actual contact between the percipient and 
the object of perception.4 When the eye is fixed on a jar, the internal 
organ is supposed to go out towards it, illuminate it by its own light, 
assume its shape and cognise it. This inner activity is assumed to 
account for the transformation of the physical vibrations into mental 
states. If we simply stare at the blue sky, we do not perceive anything. 
The internal organ functions like light, its vrtti moves outwards in 
the form of an elongated ray of light. This vftti, like the ray of light, 
extends only up to a certain distance. This accounts for the non¬ 
perception of remote objects. The vftti identifies itself with the 
object, and its identification might spread over the whole surrounding 
scene. What we perceive depends on the nature of the mode. If 
the mode takes the form of the weight of the object, we perceive 
weight; if of colour, we perceive colour. In interring lire from smoke, 
the vftti does not move up to the fire for the simple reason that fire 
is not in contact with the organ of vision which is in contact with 


* Sureivars, in his Naifkarmyasiddhi, draws a distinction between scrip* 
tund means of knowledge (agamika pramaoas) and worldly (laukika). See 
also Saritkfepaiiriwaha, ii. 21. 

* See Vedantaparihh&fd. 

s Anadhigatiibidbit&rthavi9ayajfi£natvam pramfitvam {ibid., i). This 
definition applies also to the persistent cognition of the same object (dh&rfi- 
vShikabuddhi), since it changes from moment to moment. 

4 Six different kinds of contact are admitted, viz, saihyoga, or conjunction 
of the object jar and the sense-organ eye; saihyuktatfidatmya, or contact 
with the jamess of the jar; 8aihyuktSbhinnatada.tmya, or contact with 
the colouredness of the colour of the jar; tSd&tmya. or contact with the 
sound, which is a property of fikfiia, not distinct from it; tfidatmySvada- 
bhinna, or contact with the soundness of the sound; and vifesyavite9aQa- 
bhfiva, or the relation of the qualified and the qualification. Sm VedSnta- 
paribhdfd and iSikhSmazti. 
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smoke. In the case of the perception of the jar, the consciousness 
determined by the jar is found to be unified with that determined by 
the vrtti of the internal organ falling on that jar, even as tile space 
(Akfi^) enclosed within a vessel in the room is unified with that 
enclosed within the room itself. The two limiting conditions of 
ultimate consciousness, the modification and the object, do not pro¬ 
duce a difference, since they are in the same spot. This unification 
makes the cognition of the jar perceptual in character,* and marks 
oS perception from inference. The implication is that in perception 
the given element and its interpretation are welded together in a 
unity, while the given and the inferred elements are kept distinct in 
the act of inference. In inference the mind only thinks the object but 
does not go out to meet it. Perception is distinct from memory, since 
only past events are recollected. A further qualification is mentioned, 
that the object and the mental mode must belong to the present time.* 
Different kinds of perception are admitted. Perceptions caused by 
the exercise of the senses (indriyajanyam) are distinguished from 
those which are not caused by sense-activity (indriyfijanyam). Inner 
perceptions of desire, etc., are of the latter type. The defining feature 
of perception is not the mediation of a sense-organ, but the identity 
between the consciousness particularised by the object and that 
belonging to the pramaaa.3 When we perceive pleasure and such like 
inner states, the two limiting conditions of the pleasure and the mental 
mode of pleasure are necessarily situated in the same place. It is, 
however, admitted that dharma and adhanna (virtue and vice), though 
they are attributes of the internal organ, are not objects of perception. 
No better explanation is given than that they are not fit objects of 
perception. Fitness is an essential requirement.# Experience is our 
only guide on the question of what objects are fit and what not. From 
verbal communication perceptual cognition may result when the object 
perceived is in contact with the mental mode, as in the assertion 
" thou art the tenth." J The knowledge conveyed through the pro- 


I While the senses of smell, taste and touch produce a knowledge of 
their respective qualities without moving beyond their quarters, those of 
sight and hearing move towards their objects. The wave theory of sound 
is not supported. 

* Vartamknatvam. 

3 Pramanacaitan3rasya visaySvacchmnacaitanyflbbeda iti. 

4 Yogyatva. When the internal organ and its attributes are said to be 

objects of perception by the witnessing consciousness (saksin), even then 
the cognising subject (pramitr) is associated with the vrtti or the mode, 
in the form of the internal organ and its attributes. Cognition by the 
witness-self does not mean cognisability without a mode, but only the 
absence of sense-mediation or Inference, and such other means of knowledge. 
When the mode of the internal organ is cognised, the cogniser need not be 
associated with a second vptti or mode, and so on ed injinitum, since the 
first vytti becomes its own object. svaviyayatvfibhyupagamena. 

5 &e PaUcadaii, vii. 23 ff. 
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position I see the sweet sandal>wood " is perceptual as regards the 
sandal-wood and non-perceptual with regard to the sweet smell which 
is not an object for sight. Perception is therefore defined as " the 
identity between the ultimate consciousness particularised by an object 
which exists in the present time and is fit to be perceived by the senses 
and the ultimate consciousness particularised by the mode 
which has taken the form of the object." ^ 

The distinction between determinate (savikalpaka) and indeter¬ 
minate (nirvikalpaka) perception is admitted. In determinate per¬ 
ception we have the distinction between the thmg determined, the 
jar. and the determining attribute, jamess.* In indeterminate per¬ 
ception all detennining attributes are left out of view. No distinction 
exists between S and P as in the propositions, " that art thou," " this 
is that Devadatta." In " that art thou," since the cogniser is the 
object, there is no difference between the consciousness of the cogniser 
and the consciousness of the mode in the form of the cogniser.s We 
grasp title meaning of the proposition without apprehending the relation 
between its different parts. 

Another distinction is made on the basis of the cogniser. whether 
it is jivasfiksi or l^varasfik^i. While the jiva is the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness particularised by the internal organ, the jivasaka is that 
same consciousness conditioned or limited by the internal organ. 
The internal organ enters into the constitution of the jiva while it 
remains outside screening the jivas&kti. In the former case, it is an 
attribute (viiSe^apa), in the latter case a limitation (upfidhi).* With 
regard to l^vara and livarasfik^i, mfiya takes the place of the internal 
organ. While the ultimate consciousness particularised by maya is 
the livara, the same consciousness conditioned by mfiyS. is I&vaia- 
s&k$i. ISvara as a personal centre has the same relation to the world 
as the jiva to the organism. 

The psychology of erroneous perception, such as mistaking a piece 
of shell for silver, is also studied. When there is the contact of the 
eye affected by some disorder, such as cataract or the like, with the 


* " Tattadjndriyayogyavartainanav 4 ayavacehmnacaitany&bhianatvam, 
tattadakiraA^tyavacchinnajiianasya tattad adtie pratyaksatvam." See also 
Vivarat^prameyasathgrdha, i. i. 

* Ghataghatatvayor vatiistysm. 

3 It is said that in indeterminate perception mere being exclusive of 
all predicates is apprehended. It is the summum genus, " mahSsamSnyam 
anye tu satt£m" {Nyayomaftjari, p. 98). Jayanta criticises this view on 
the ground that if indeterminate perception gives us only “ being," then 
particular features cannot be perceived in determinate perception. Besides, 
the existence of an object cannot be perceived apart from its different 
qualities. Na ca bhedaih vina sattft grahitum api Sakyate {Nydyama^jari, 
p. 98). 

4 An attribute is an invariable distinguishing feature, as blueness in alotus. 
A limitation is a separable, distinguishable feature, as the red flower standing 
in the vicinity of a crystal which seems to be red owing to its presence. 
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presented object, there arises a modification of the internal organ in 
the form of this object and its glitter. The illusory silver is presented 
to the cogniser through the force of avidyft * aided by the residual 
traces of the past cognition of the silver, which axe revived by the 
perception of the quality of brightness common to the shell and the 
silver. Silver as a modification of avidyft resides in the consdousness 
particularised by the object (idam). The substratum of the illusory silver 
is not the ultimate consciousness in itself, but the same particularised by 
the object. In the case of illusory perception, we have two modes, 
one of thisness (idam) and the other of apparent silver. The former 
is correct presentation and the latter has memory for one of its causes. 
The “ silver ” is supposed to be out there for the time being as 
duktyavidy&parinfima. The same consciousness unifies the two 
modes, one true and the other false, and so error arises. Even an 
illusory object is not simply nothing at all, else there were no illusion. 
When we call an object illusory we admit that it is something, but call 
it illusory since it has not the status in the world that it claims to have.* 
Though even real silver is not absolutely real according to Saihkara’s 
metaphysics, there is a difference between the empirically real silver 
and apparent silver. The perception of apparent silver is purely 
personal. This apparent sUver is cognised by the witness self alone,) 
and, like pleasure and pain, closed to other selve8.4 

According to the Advaita, recognition (pratyabhijfia) is a perceptual 
process modified by the residua of past experiences. The Advaita lays 
stress not only on the identity of the object but on the identity of the 
self recognising. 

Saihkara distinguishes the empirical world, which is logically estab¬ 
lished, from dreams and illusions.) The tests of logic^ realty are 


' The author of Nyayintfta asks whether the avidya operative when 
we mistake a rope for a snake is also without beginning. Our particular 
errors are concrete expressions of the primary avidyS. Cp. the distinction 
between mfila or primary, and tQla or secondary forms of avidyS. 

» On this view the production of silver in the place of the ^ell is as real 
as the production of anything in the world, for every effect subsists in the 
substratum of that avidyfi out of which it is produced. The NaiySyikas 
hold that there is no need to posit the production of an apparent silver. 
Silver perceived elsewhere is the object of the erroneous apprehension, and 
illusion is a case of erroneous judgment. The Advaitin replies that the 
object of apprehension, though illusory, is immediately present, and therefore 
a piece of silver perceived elsewhere at a different time carmot be the object 
of the present perception. To get over the difficulty, the Naiy£yika says that 
there is no direct sense-contact with the object, but only mediated non- 
sensuous contact (pratySsatti). But if we admit it, then even inference would 
cease to be an independent pramaua. The objection that if the illusory 
silver is superimposed on the self, like pleasure and pain, then we must say 
" 1 am silver,” even as we say " I am happy or miserable,” is set aside on 
the ground that “ I ” and " silver ” cannot be felt together. 

3 KevalasfUr^ivedya. 4 Sukhkdivad ananyavedya. 

s S.B.,iii. 2. I, 3. 
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the fulfilment of the conditions of place, time, cause, and non-contra¬ 
diction.* The objects of dream do not conform to these tests. 

The dream world, if it has any claim to reality, must hang together, 
even if it hangs on nothing; but the dream experiences are contra¬ 
dicted not only by waking ones but also in the same dream. 6a i hkara 
allows that dream states which have a prophetic significance are 
existent, though their objects are unreal. So the dream world is not 
real in th^same sense as the waking one.* Illusorily surmised objects 
seen in a dream continue until an intuition of the reality underlying 
it arises. The objection is put forward that the dream objects must 
persist in the waking condition, since an intuition of ultimate con¬ 
sciousness which is the only reality does not arise in waking experience. 
The Advaitin draws a distinction between sublation (b&dha) and 
cessation (nivftti). In the former the effect is destroyed together with 
its material cause ; in the latter the cause persists, though the effect 
is nullified. Only an intuition of reality is capable of destroying 
avidya, which is the material cause of the world of appearance. 
Cessation happens whenever a new mental mode arises or some original 
defect disappears. Dream objects disappear on waking, not because 
there is an intuition of reality, but because other modes arise and the 
defects of sleep disappear. The knowledge of the shell removes the 
illusion of silver. Dream consciousness is a form of memory, and 
therefore essentially different from perceptual states. 3 

The theory of perception adopted by the Advaita Vedanta 
is rather crude on the scientific side, though its metaphysical 

* DeSakalauimittasampattir ab 3 dhaS ca. 

* P 3 .ramarthika 8 tu nSyaxh saifadhygirayah sargo viyadSdisargavad 
(S.B., iii. 2. 4). 

3 5 .B.. ii. 2. 29. It is held by later commentators that Saihkara here 
refers to the view of another school (S.B., i. i, 9). See also iii. 2. i-io. 
Sadikara believes that even dreams excite joy and fear in accordance with 
one's past good and evil (S.B., ii. 3. 18). Regarding the basis of dream 
experience, it is sometimes said that the pure universal consciousness 
(anavs^chinnacaitanyal is the basis of dreams, but on this view dreams 
must occur even outside the consciousness associated with the ego, which 
cannot be admitted. The witnessing soul can illumine only those phenomena 
with which it coexists. If, on the other hand, the basb of dreams is the 
consciousness limited by the ego (ahaihkaradyavacchinnacaitanya). then 
tile dreamer should perceive dreams as one with him or residing in him. 
The proposed substratum and the dream perception should be in identical 
relation (tSdatmyasaihbandha), or the relation of location and thing located 
(adh 3 .r^heyasaiiibandha). Then the dream perception should take the 
form " 1 am an elephant ’* or " 1 am possessed of an elephant," whereas 
the dreamer perceives that he sees an elephant on a mountain, and that it 
is different from him or belonging to someone else. Yet unless the latter 
view is accepted, the variety of dreams cannot be accounted for, since the 
universal consciousness is common to all egos, and, if it were the of 

dreams, then the dreams of all egos should be the same. 
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insight is valuable. The whole question of the i'^ternal organ 
and its modifications which take the form of me objects is 
dealt with in a dogmatic way. There is no reference to the 
place and significance of images which, together with sense- 
presentations, constitute the percept. Primitive consciousness 
is not a duality but one mass of sentiency, and all knowledge 
grows by dissociation within it. The merit of this theory of 
perception, as of the Saihkhya, is its open admission of the 
impossibility of reducing consciousness to a mere material 
change. Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact, 
and not explained in terms of non-conscious factors. When 
the Advaita says that the immediately perceived object has 
no existence distinct from that of the knower, it only means 
that the substratiim which maintains the object is not different 
from that of the subject.* Since all perceived objects must 
have an individuality, eternal consciousness and mere negation 
are not objects of perception. 


XVI 

Inference 

Inference is produced by a knowledge of invariable concomitance 
(vyaptijfiana) which, is its instrumental cause. "When there is the 
knowledge that the minor term possesses the attribute as in the 
proposition ' the hill is smoky,' and also an awakening of the mental 
impression due to previous presentative knowledge in the form ' smoke 
is invariably accompanied by fire,' there results the inference ' the 
hill is on fire.’ " A vySpti is defined as the community of reference 
existing between the middle term (hetu) and the major (sadhya), which 
resides in all the substrata of the middle term, i.e. the minor term. 
It is reached through the observation of the concomitance of the 
major and the middle and non-observation of non-concomitance.* 
Positive instances lead to the generalisation which is confirmed by 
the negative evidence. According to the Advaita, inference, strictly 
speaking, follows only from the knowledge of a concomitance expressed 
in a universal affirmative proposition as " where there is smoke, there 
is fire." Knowledge of a concomitance expressed in a universal 
negative, as in " where there is no fire, there is no smoke," leads to 


> PramStrsatt&tiriktasattfikatva.bbavah. 

* VeMntaparibkitf&. ii. Sfi oa vyabbicarajfi&ne sail sabacara darfanena 
grhyate. 
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arth&patti, or argument by implication. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a mere negative, and all determinate things have an 
element of negativity in them. Exclusively affirmative relations 
(kevalSnvayi), where the middle and the major are invariably found 
together in every min or term, and never absent as in the proposition 
" this is nameable because it is knowable," are not allowed as major 
premises, since in regard to them dissimilar instances (vipak^a) are 
non-exisfhnt. Besides, since every attribute is the counter-entity of 
its own negation, and all negations reside in the ultimate reality of 
Brahman, which is destitute of attributes, there can be no such 
attribute as the merely affirmative with regard to Brahman. Since 
Brahman is the constant ground of all differences, the negation of all 
things is existent. Barbara represents the true syllogistic form. The 
Advaitin admits the distinction between inference for one’s own sake 
(svdxtha) and inference for the sake of others (parartha). The latter 
has three members, which may be either proposition, reason and 
example, or example, application and conclusion. 


XVII 

Scriptural Testimony 

Agama or scriptural testimony, is accepted by the Advaitin 
as an independent source of knowledge. A sentence is valid 
if the relation implied by its meaning is not falsified by any 
other means of knowledge.* 

Saihkara criticises the spho^a theory of words, and agrees with 
Upavar^a that the letters only are the word. These letters do not 
pass away, " since they are recognised as the same letters each time 
they are produced anew." * Words denote the class (jSti or &krti) 
and not the individuals (vyakti), which are infinite in number. Since 
it is only the individuals that have origin and destruction and not the 
classes, the relation between the words and the classes denoted by 
them is said to be relatively eternal. The meaning of a word is twofold, 
direct (Sakya) and implied (laksya). The universals are admitted by 

I Yasya v^yasya tatparyavisayibh&tasaihsargo mknkntareua na ba- 
dhyate tad vSkyam pramAuam. 

* " The letters of which a word consists, assisted by a certain order and 
number, have through traditional use entered into a connection with a definite 
sense. At the time when they are employed they present themselves as 
such to the understanding, which, after toving apprehended the severzd 
letters in succession, finally comprehends the entire aggregate, and they 
thus unerringly intimate to the understanding their definite sense " (S.B., 
L 3- a8)- 
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Saihkara, and axe said to be unborn while the individuals are.i The 
universale live below and behind what is seen and felt. They are the 
originals in heaven of things on earth. They represent the norms 
according to which God has been moulding the universe. 

The Veda is eternal wisdom, and contains the timeless rules 
of all created existence. The Vedas are of superhuman 
origin (apauru$eya) and express the mind of God.> While 
the significance of the Vedas (vedartha) is eternal, the texts 
themselves are not so, since they are re-uttered by I§vara 
in each world-age. The Advaitin admits that the Vedas are 
collections of letters, words and sentences, and begin to exist 
at the creation and cease to exist at the tmiversal dissolution 
of things, even as aka^ and other elements rise and fall out. 
" In spite of the constantly repeated interruption of the 
course of the world, a necessary determination (niyatatvam) 
exists in the beginningless saihsara." 3 The Vedas are said 
to embody the ideal form of the universe, and since the latter 
is constant, the Vedas are said to be eternal. Since the 
successive worlds have their constant form (niyatakyti), the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas is not impaired at any successive 
world-epoch.4 The archetypal forms are not eternal in the 
sense in which the ultimate reality is eternal, since they are 

> Later Advaitins do not admit the existence of universals, since they 
are neither perceived nor inferred. The perception of the same form in 
different individuals is not a proof of the existence of the universals (na 
tavat gau gaur ity abhinnakaragrahi pratyak^aib jatau pram&uam). To 
apprehend the cow in different instances is not indicative of the existence 
of the universal " cow,*' since the apprehension of the moon in different 
vessels in which it is reflected does not mean the reality of a universal 
moon. To say that we apprehend the same nature of " cow " in all indi¬ 
vidual cows is not true. Even if it be true, it only means that there are 
common qualities, and not universals in the realist sense. We do not 
perceive an individual cow as possessing the universal essence. We perceive 
the same configuration or arrangement of parts, which is not the same as 
universal essence. See TattvapradfpikS, p. 303. The Buddhist arguments 
against the reality of universals axe repeated in Citsukhi. 

* S.B., i. z. 3. Cp. Plato: " God's mind is the rational order of the 
universe *’ (713, E. Jowett's version). 

J D.S.V., p. 70. 

4 *• The great being which, according to scripture (Brh., ii. 4. 10), bronght 
forth unwearying in sport, like the oatbreathing of a man, the Eg-Veda and 
the rest, as a mine of all knowledge, which is the basis of the division into 
gods, animals, men, castes, stages of life and the like, this being must possess 
an unsurpassable omniscience and omnipotence '* (S.B., i. i. 3). 
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all the products of avidya. The origination of the world 
from the word (^bda) does not mean that the word constitutes 
the material cause of the world as Brahman does. Samkara 
says: “ While there exist the everlasting words, whose 
essence is the power of denotation in connection with their 
eternal significations (i.e. the forms denoted), the creation of 
such individual things as are capable of having those words 
applied to them is called the origination from those words.” ■ 
ISvara, who is eternally free in intelligence and volition, 
remembers these and manifests them in every cycle. Creation 
is the actualisation of the same words, or the objective reason, 
which is timeless. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
defended on grounds other than those urged by the Nyaya 
and the Mfmaihsa thinkers. The Vedas are eternal and self- 
luminous, since they reveal the character of God, whose ideas 
they embody. Their validity is self-evident and direct, even 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form.* 

Smyti or tradition, has not absolute validity. It is to be 
accepted when its teaching conforms to ^ruti,3 which gives us 
knowledge which is not open to the senses or thought,4 Even 
Sruti cannot supersede science on the question of matter and 
its properties. 5 It is, however, the sole authority on questions 
of virtue and vice (dharma-adharma). Regarding the nature 
of reality, inference and intuition may also be employed.^ 


XVIII 

Refutation of Subjectivism 

The relatively enduring framework of the external world 
is not expunged from Saihkara’s picture of reality. He does 
not believe that the perception of a chair or a table is the 
perception of a mental state, for that would be to fly in the 
face of all evidence and dissolve the material universe into 

* S.B., L 3. 28. 

• Vedasya’hy nirapek^aih svSrthe prOmSpyaib raver iva rGpavi$aye. 

S S.B.. ii. I. X. 4 S.B.G., iii. 66. 

I S.B.. i. I. 4 ; i. 3. 7, t S.B., i. i. 2. 
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an unsubstantial dream. “ We are compiled to admit 
objects outside our knowledge (upalabdhi). For no one 
knows the colunrn or a wall as a mere form of knowledge, 
but everyone knows the column and the wall as objects of 
knowledge. And that everyone knows this is shown by the 
fact that those who deny outward objects bear witness to 
this when they say the form perceived internally seems as if 
it were outside.” " Knowledge and object are different.” 
The variety of knowledge is determined by the variety of 
objects. We perceive objects, we do not merely contemplate 
apparitions. The mental activity of perception is not the 
explanation of the object, but the nature of the object is the 
carise of the mental activity. Mere presence to an individual 
consciousness is not the esse of a thing. Even when we 
perceive pain, it is not a mere mental affection. It is as 
objective and existent as any object of consciousness. We 
perceive things as they are, and ^ey are what they appear 
to be. Even metaphysically, as we shall see, Saihkara is 
obliged to posit an object, for consciousness is mere knowing 
or awareness. It has no content, no states. It is a pure, 
featureless transparency. The colour, the richness, the move¬ 
ment and the tumult are all on the object side. We dis¬ 
tinguish between sensing, perc^ving, remembering, imagining, 
reflecting, judging, reasoning, believing, because the objects 
of consciousness are different. Pure consciousness neither 
gives nor receives. Even in erroneous perception there is 
some object. That is why for Saifakara, as for Bradley, 
there are no absolute truths, as there are no mere errors.* 
Only, while true ideas answer to our needs and fit into our 
conception of reality as a systematic whole, erroneous ideas 
refuse to do so. The world, seen, felt, tasted and touched, is 
as real as the being of the man who sees, feels, tastes and 
touches.® The mind with its categories, on the one side, 

> " Subject to a further explanation, all truth and all error on my view 
may be called relative, and the difference between them in the end is one 
of degree ’’ {Truth and Reality, p. 252). For ^ainkara's criticism of Buddhist 
subjectivism, see I.P., pp. 632-<534. 

a Commenting on the Pra&na Upanifod, Saibkara says: "It cannot be 
said that there exists an object, but it cannot be known. It is like saying 
that a visible object is seen, but there is no eye. Where there is no know¬ 
ledge. there is no knowable " (vi. 2). 

VOL. II. S2 
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and the world which it construes through them, on the other, 
hang together. The essential corrdativity of subject and 
object, which is the central truth of all idealism, is accepted 
by Saihkara, who sets aside both mentalism and realism as 
inadequate to the facts of experi^ce. Not only does Sazhkara 
distinguish his position from that of subjective idealism, but 
he also* emphasises the distinction between the states of 
waking and dream. While dream experiences conflict with 
those of waking life, the latter are not sublated in any other 
state (of empiriceility).* 

While Saiiikara repudiates the view that the things of the 
world are phantoms of our creation, he upholds a metaphysical 
idealism in the sense that even the objects of knowledge are 
phases of spirit (visayacaitanya). The contents of knowledge 
are ultimately irreducible to matter or motion or energy or 
mind-stull, for these themselves are concepts of thought. 
Objects have no existence for themselves, and if they are not 
the contents of my or your consciousness, they are the contents 
of the divine consciousness.* To the divine consciousness 
world-systems are present, full of contents and selves that 
are aware of their contents. The continuous divine percipient 
accounts for the permanent world-order. He is superior to 
the finite selves and objects in his infinity of content and 
complete presence to himself. He is the universal spirit 
who creates and is aware of the contents of the universe. 
As we deal with our private contents, so does God deal with 
the world-systems. This larger world and the divine con¬ 
sciousness for which it is eure both contracted into subordinate 
centres which are only partially free. All contents are sus¬ 
tained by the divine consciousness, and were the latter known 
intensely enough it would be a veritable sea of consciousness. 
When the individual awakes to life, breaks down the con¬ 
tracting up^dhis which limit his vision, he will realise that 
the whole world is filled with Atman inside and out, even as 
the water of the sea is filled with salt. Strictly speaking, all 

> Naivaih jagaiitopalabdhaifa vastu stambh&dikaih kasySihcid api 
avasth£yS.m b£dbyate (S.B., ii. 2 . 29). 

* Even Berkeley, who is generally charged with subjectivism, postulates 
a God who perceives the system of the universe, thus offering a home for 
all those ideas which have no place in the minds of individual thinkers. 
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contents of the universe are spiritual in their character.^ 
Atman thus is the final fact transcending both the sub¬ 
ject apprehending and the object apprehended, the ultimate 
reality outside of which there is nothing existent. When 
once we have the subject-object opposition, the Atman 
appears as the supreme subject for whom all that exists 
is the object, and we all are subordinate subjects with 
portions of the object-world belonging to us. It is a hopeless 
method of attacking Saihkara’s theory that Atman is all to 
say that the physical facts and mental forms stare us in the 
face. He does not deny it. An ultimate metaph}rsical 
question cannot be answered by an appeal to empirical facts. 

Saihkara’s theory of truth is, strictly speaking, a radical 
realism. Logical truth is independent of psychological pro¬ 
cesses. Against the MImaihsakas, Saihkara argues that, while 
the pursuit of the ideal of truth or the process of psychological 
valuation may depend on the free choice of the individual,^ 
the object of valuation is independent of all these.3 We may 
or may not engage in the activity of seeking the true. This 
choice rests with us ; but if we do take up the enterprise, the 
nature of truth will have only to be accepted by us.4 Know¬ 
ledge is never created or produced, but is always manifested 
or revealed. While the manifestation may be a temporal 
process, what is manifested is out of time. Knowledge has 
no history, while our mental life has one. Perception and 
inference serve as vehicles for the revelation of knowledge 
under the limitations of empirical life. 


XIX 

The Criterion of Truth 

According to the Advaita, a mental mode (vjtti) must 
have an object (visaya). The latter may be either the mode 
itself or something else. It may apprehend an external 
object when it is modified in the form of the latter or appre- 

> S.B. on Tait. Up., ii. i. * Puru$acittavyaparadhlna. S.B.,i. 2.4. 

3 Na vastuyatbatmyajfianam puru^abuddbyapek^am. 

4 S.B., i. I. 4. 
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head itself. < There is no such thing as a cognition of cognition, 
since all cognitions are self-luminous. There is no intervening 
mental mode between a cognitive process and the cognition 
of this latter. There is direct and immediate consciousness 
of a cognition. In the apprehension of a mental mode there 
is a dir^t intellectual intuition.® Cognitions are said to be 
self-luminous (svaprakaSa) in the sense that they are objects 
of their own apprehension. 3 Knowledge is known to be valid 
directly, i.e. by the same instrument by which it is known as 
knowl^ge. All knowledge is true knowledge. 

We cannot think what is not true. If we can, then truth 
will be unattainable, for any standard of truth we can adopt 
will be unable to supply the intrinsic deficiency of thought 
itself, since the apprehension of the standard will itself be an 
act of thought and thus suffer from the natural uncertainty 
of thought. Therefore we must grant that there is no thought 
which is not a true thought, and error is only privation due to 
the passions and interests of men which cloud the intellect. 
Even the acceptance of 6ruti does not compromise the indi¬ 
vidual and intrinsic character of truth, for ^ruti refers only 
to a kind of experience (anubhava) which may be accepted 
as provisionally true. 

While' thus all knowledge bears immediate witness to its 
own validity, this self-evident character is hidden by our 
psychological prejudices, and to know that empirical know¬ 
ledge is free from flaws, empirical tests like correspondence, 
practical efficiency and coherence are also employed. " The 
question of the reality of a thing does not depend on human 
notions. It depends on the thing itself. To say of a post 
that it is either a post or a man or something else is not to 
give its truth. That it is a post is alone the truth, since it 
answers to the nature of the thinj.” The test of truth 

» Svavi^ayavftti. * Kevalas&k^ivedyatva. 

3 The BhStta theory that a cognition which is itself unperceived can 
apprehend an object is declared to be defective. Nor can a cognition be the 
object of another cognition, since cognitions are not of the nature of uncon¬ 
scious objects. This is also the view of Prabhakara. Some Buddhists 
hold that a cognition cognises itself and manifests itself. The Advaita 
contends that a cognition is not apprehended or manifested by another. 
If a cognition can make itself an object of cognition, then it can as well be 
the object of another cognition. 
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regarding things is their correspondence \«dth the nature of 
things.* Saihkara allows that truth and error both have 
reference to objects. But in the ultimate sense there is only 
one reality (vastu). Brahman, and no idea corresponds to it, 
and so all our jud^ents are imperfect. 

The principle of non-contradiction (abadha) is, in Saihkara, 
the test of truth. Knowledge which is not contradicted is 
truth.* The straight stick appears bent in the water. Its 
crookedness in water is as real to the eye as its straightness 
to the touch. Touch corrects the judging of the eye and 
reveals a more constant relation. This definition emphasises 
the systematic character or harmonious nature of truth. 
But can we succeed in comprehending all things in a unity ? 
Does anyone lay claim to wholeness of knowledge about life 
and the universe ? We know little of the past and nothing 
of the future, and the present is so immense that it exceeds 
our range of experience. Whatever undergoes a radical 
transformation by the experience of something else is not 
itself or is not its own truth. Dream states are contradicted 
by waking experiences, which latter are contradicted by 
insight into reality (brahmanubhava). This is the highest, 
since there is no other knowledge that can contradict it. 3 
Let us be clear that these tests are at best empirical. Highest 
knowledge, according to Saihkara, is the immediate witness 
of reality to itself, and this is rendered possible by the fact 
that the knower and the known eire ultimately one real. 
Logical proof arises only in the empirical world, where this 
ultimate oneness of the observer and the observed is obscured 
by the clogging psychological hindrances which are summed 
up in the word avidya. Logical proof enables us to break 
down the obstructing veils and reve^ the self-evident character 

X Evani bhutavastuvi^ayS^Sm pra.zn 3 iiyajh vastutantram (S.B., i. i. a). 

* Cp. Bhamatl : AbS^hitanadhigat^aihdigdhabodhajanakatvaih bi pra- 
m^patvam pramS,^anam (i. 1.4). See also Vedantaparibha^a. AbadbitSrtha- 
vi^ayajfianatvam. " A cognition is not valid simply because it represents 
a thing as it actually is. nor is it invalid because it represents it other¬ 
wise ; but it is valid only when its object is such as is not subsequently 
rejected (as unreal), and it is invalid when its object is thus rejected ; 
and as a matter of fact this validity can belong only to the knowledge 
of Brahman obtained by means of the scriptures and not by any other 
cognitions " (Advaitasiddhi, i. 12). 

3 B&dhakajhanSntarabhavat (S.B., ii. i. 14). 
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of truth. Logical rules are working tools, serving as negative 
checks by which we break down our prejudices. 


XX 

The Inadequacy of Empirical Knowledoe 

Empirical knowledge revels in the distinctions of knower, 
knowledge and the known,* while the real is free from all 
these distinctions.* If the real excludes rdations, then rela¬ 
tional thought is imperfect. It is avidya, since it does not 
yield the true nature of things (vastusvarupam). The real 
self, which is pure consciousness, is not an object of knowledge. 
The self can never be the subject and the object of the knowing 
process. In true self-consciousness the subject must be all 
out there in the object, so that there is nothing more left in 
the subject. In no state of mind is the subject before itself 
as an object.3 Anything becomes an object only when we 
t hink of it as having a place in space and time; but these 
latter, as well as the objects that fall within them, are there 
only in relation to the self that ho’ds them together. So the 
universal witness of all knowledge is unmanifest and imper¬ 
ceptible. 4 The impossibility of grasping the real as an object 
of knowledge is the cause of the sense of the beyond in all 
knowledge. While the process of knowledge is nothing more 
than a manifestation of the ultimate reality, it is impossible 
to catch the real in a process of self-consciousness. As 
the Atman is the condition of time and space and all 
objectivity, it involves a hysteron-proteron to confine 
Atman within the limits of its own offspring. “ How shall 
I know you ? ’’ is as absurd a question as Crito’s to 
Socrates, " How shall I bury you ? ’’ s Self-consciousness 

> Avidy^kalpitaih vedyaveditpredaollbhedam (S.B., i. i. 4). 

• S.S.S.S.. xii. 47. See also Advaitatnakaranda, p. 19. See S.B. on 
Gaui^apada's KSriki, iv. 67. 

3 See S.B. on Tait. Up., ii. i. 

4 Avyaktam ^indriyagtahyaih sarvadfSyas&k^itvat (iii. a. 23). 

s Socrates chaffs Crito for asking the question immediately after Crito 
had admitted the validity of arguments tending to show that Socrates was 
neither temporal nor spatial and so could not be buried. 
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is possible only with regard to the self qualified by the 
internal organ.* 

^ainkara supi>orts the inadequacy of all empirical know¬ 
ledge by pointing out its affinity to the kind of knowledge 
possess^ by animals.® “ For just as the animals, when, for 
instance, a sound strikes their ears, in case the perception of 
sound is disagreeable to them, move away from it, and in 
case it is agreeable, move towards it—as, when they see a 
man with a stick raised before them, thinking ' He will strike 
me,’ they try to escape, and when they see one with a handful 
of fresh grass, approach him—so men also whose knowledge 
is more developed (v 5 mtpannacittah), when they perceive 
strong men of terrible aspect, with drawn swords in their 
hands, turn away from them and turn towards the contrary. 
Thus with reference to the means and objects of knowledge, 
the process in men and animals is alike. Of course, in the 
case of animals, perception and similar processes go on without 
previous judgment (avivekapurvakah); but, as can be seen 
by the resemblance even in the case of developed men 
(vjmtpattimatam), they are for the time being the same." 3 

* Of this self there can also be recognition. While the recognising agent 
is the self qualified by the internal organ, the object of recognition is the 
empirical self qualified by the earlier and the later temporal experiences. 
The difference in the conditioning adjuncts renders it possible for the self 
to be at the same time agent and object of action. Immediate consciousness 
vouches for acts of recognition in the form " I am now the same person I 
was.” Cp. with this Kant’s theory; Through this * I' or ' He ’ or ' It ‘ 
(the thing) which thinks, nothing is set before our consciousness except a 
transcendental subject = X, which is known only through the thoughts 
that are its predicates (or more properly wh ch it attaches as predicates to 
other things), and of which, if it is separated from other things, we cannot 
have the smallest conception. In attempting to grasp it. in fact, we turn 
roimd it in a continual circle, since we must always make use of it in order 
to make any judgment regarding it. Here, therefore, we are brought into 
an awkward pass, out of which there is no escape, because the consciousness 
in question is not an idea which m arks out for us a particular object, but 
a form which attaches to all ideas in so far as they are referred to objects, 
i.e. in so far as anything is thought through them " (Caird : Critical Philosophy 
of Kant, vol. ii, p. 25). Descartes thought that since it was possible to 
abstract the subject in thought and free it from all determination, it existed 
as an object among objects. A logical possibility was transformed into aa 
actually existent substance. 

• Pa^vfidibhid cfivi^$£t (S.B., Introduction). See D.S.V., p. 570. 

s Cp. Darwin : ” The difference in mind between man and the higher 
atiiiwaia great as it is, is certainly one of degree and not of kind ” {Dsseant 
of Man), 
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In all this Saihkara has in view the selective nature of mental 
activity. Our practical inter^ts determine our whole thought 
procedure. The internal organ helps us to concentrate 
consciousness on a narrow range, like a bull's-eye lantern 
which restricts the illumination to a particular spot. We 
take note of those features of the " what " of things which 
have a significance for our purposes. Even our general laws 
are established with a view to our plans and interests. 

Saihkara emphasises the point that discursive thinking, 
however extended, cannot lead us to an apprehension of reality. 
The philosophical imagination of Voltaire has conceived of 
beings with nearly a thousand senses, who could yet come no 
nearer to the apprehension of what reality is than those 
apparently less fortunate creatures who have only the five 
senses. It is difficult to know precisely how far our knowledge 
of the external world which science investigates is objective. 
The more we reflect on the matter the more impossible it seems 
to assert that the world known to us under the conditions of 
empirical knowledge is the real in itself. The man with five 
senses knows more than the blind man. May not the real 
exceed the empirical conception of it, even as the world known 
to sight exceeds that known to touch ? May not a state 
like that of brahmimubhava, or what Tennyson has called a 
" last and largest sense," enlarge our own knowledge of 
reality, as the gift of sight would enlarge that of a race of 
blind men ? This view does not involve any scepticism with 
regard to the world of science and common sense. So long as 
we do not reach a higher plane attainable only by higher 
intelligences, our conclusions are quite valid, except that they 
remain on the same plane as their premises. 

Saibkara, as we shall see, enforces his conclusion, that all thought 
is vitiated by a central flaw, by a mass of subtle dialectic, which aims 
at showing the unintelligihility of every concept which the human mind 
employs. Though we talk freely about experience, it is impossible 
for us to understand the true relation between consciousness (dfk) 
and the objects of consciousness (df^ya). Ccnsci >usness must be 
admitted to have some kind of connection with th ' object which it 
illumines. Were it not so, there could be any kind of knowledge at 
any time regardless of the nature of the objects. The kind of con¬ 
nection between consciousness and its objects is neither contact 
(saihyoga) nor inherence (samavaya), i.e. neither external nor internal. 
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Objectivity does not consist in the fact that jfi&tata. (knownness) is 
produced in the object as the KaumSrila holds, for this effect is not 
admissible. To say that objects are those which are practically useful 
is not permissible, for there are many useless things like the sky which 
are objects of consciousness. Objectivity cannot mean that the thing 
is the object of the function of thought (jfianakarapa). since it applies 
only to perceived objects and not those remembered or inferred. 
Again, wliile in perception the conscious mode is moulded after the 
nature of the object, this is not the case with inferred objects. We do 
not understand the exact nature of the relation between consciousness 
and the objects of which we are conscious. Strictly speaking, all the 
life and movement belong to the object side, with which, we can only 
say. consciousness is compresent. in Alexander’s phrase, and this 
compresence is assumed as intelligible, since subject and object are 
not opposed to each other but fall within the universal consciousness. 

All thought struggles to know the real, to seek the truth, 
but, uniortunately, it can attempt to know the real only by 
relating the real to something other than itself. The real is 
neither true nor false. It simply is. But in our knowledge 
we refer this or that characteristic to it. All knowledge, 
whether perceptual or conceptual, attempts to reveal reality 
or the ultimate spirit.* While perception is an event in 
time, non-existent both before it happens and after, it is 
still the manifestation of a reality which is not in time, though 
it falls short of the real which it attempts to manifest. So 
far as inadequacy to the grasp of the real is concerned, all 
means of knowledge are on the same level. All judgments 
are false in the sense that no predicate which we can attribute 
to the subject is adequate to it. We have either to say 
Reality is Reality, or say that Reality is X, Y or Z. The 
former is useless for thought, but the latter is what thought 
actually does. It equates the real with something else, 
i.e. the non-real. To attribute to the real what is diderent 
from it is what ^amkara calls adhyasa, or attributing to one 
thing what is different from it.» Adhyasa is defined as the 
appearance of a thing where it is not. 3 When the light 
appears double, or when the rope appears as a snake, we 
have adhyasa. All knowledge of finite things is in a sense 
the negation of pure being, since objects are imposed (adhyasta) 

< Pratyaksaprama catra caitanyam eva {VedSntaparibhSfS, i). 

* Adhyaso nama atasmiifis tadbnddhib- S.B., Introduction. 

3 Smrtirupah paratraparavabhasab. 
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on the one eternal consciousness. The most striking instance 
of this adhySsa is the confusion * of subject with object where 
we attribute to the Atman activity, agency and enjoyment. 
Strictly speaking, there is nothing different from the subject, 
for the subject of reality includes all that , we can possibly 
predicate of it. What we attribute to the subject is something 
less than the real, an appearance thereof. “ Object (visaya) 
and subject (visayin), having as their province the presenta¬ 
tion of the ‘ thou ’ ( 3 m§mat) and the * I ’ (asmat), are of a 
nature as opposed as darkness and light. The transfer of the 
object which has as its province the ‘ thou ' (or the not-self) 
and its qualities to the pure spiritual subject which has for 
its province the idea of the ‘ I ’ (or the self), and, conversely, 
the transfer of the subject and its qualities to the object, is 
logically false. Yet in mankind this procedure, resting on 
false knowledge (mithyajhananimitta), of pairing together the 
true and the untrue (the subject and the object) is natural 
(naisargika), so that they transfer the being and qualities of 
^e one to the other.” » Adhyasa leading to avidya is “ the 
presupposition of all practical distinctions—made in ordinary 
life and the Vedas—^between means of knowledge, objects of 
knowledge (and knowers) and all spiritual texts, whether 
they belong to karma or jnana." 3 All the sources of know¬ 
ledge are valid only until the ultimate truth is gained, ^ and 
thus have relative ^ue for the finite understanding. All our 
knowledge is, strictly speaking, non-knowledge (avidya), and 

> Atmani kriyakarakaphaladyatopalakgapani. Kant's transcendental illu¬ 
sion. by which we apply to the thinking self conceptions which it makes and 
applies to phenomena given under conditions of space-time and regard the 
thinking self as a substance with things outside it, is a case of adhyasa. 

* S.B., Introduction. DehSdisv anatmasu aham asmity S.tmabuddhir 
avidya (S.B., i. 3. 2). 

3 " Without the delusion that * I * and * mine ' consist in the body, 
sense-organs and the like, no knower can exist; and consequently no use 
of the means of knowledge is possible. For without calling in the aid of the 
sense-organs there can be no perception ; but the action of the sense-organs 
is not possible without a resting-place (the body), and no action at all is 
possible without transferring the being of self (atman) to the body, and 
m^out all this taking place no knowledge is possible for the soul, which 
is independent of embodied existence. But without the action of knowing, 
no knowing is possible. Consequently, the means of knowledge, perception 
and the rest belong to the province oi avidyaS.B., Introduction). See 
D.S.V., p. 56n.; S.S.S.S.. xii. 85-86. 

4 S.B.. i. I. 4. 
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the ascertainment of the ultimate consciousness by the exclu¬ 
sion of all that is imposed on it is vidyS,, or wisdom.* 

What Samkara means by subject and object, Atman and 
non-Atman, is the transcendental reality and the empirical 
existence. The " object" includes the individual agents, 
bodily organs and material world, etc. The subject is the 
ultimate consciousness * on which the whole object world 
depends. It is the charactmstic of all objects of conscious¬ 
ness that they cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state 
(vjtti). Even when we comprehend the nature of the ultimate 
Atman from the scriptural texts, we do not comprehend its 
true nature. The true knowledge of Atman is devoid of any 
form or mode.3 

That particular application of adhyasa which inclines us 
to break up the nature of the one absolute consciousness into 
a subject-object relation results from the very constitution 
of the human mind. This adhyasa, which gives rise to the 
world of subjects and objects, is said to be beginningless 
(anadi), endless (ananta), natural (naisargika), possessed of 
the form of wrong knowledge (mithyapratyayarupah), the 
cause of the agency, enjo 3 nnent and activity of the individual 
souls,4 and patent to all. 5 

Saihkara's analysis of erroneous perception gives us a clue 
to his view of knowledge. When we mistake a rope for a 
snake and judge “ This is a snake," we have two elements: 
the " this," or what is present to the senses, and the " snake," 
which we attribute to the " this." The latter describes the 
mode or form in which we happen to cognise the presented 
datum. The error of the judgment is due to the element of 
interpretation or what our thought superimposes on the grotmd. 
The “ this " element, or what is actually present before us, 
persists even after the disillusionment. Sariikara argues that, 
even in normal perception, we have the two elements of a 

« S.B., i. I. I. • S.B.. i. I. I. 

s To the objection that Atman is not an object, and so the attributes 
of other objects cannot be imposed on it. Samkara replies that it is the 
object of the uotion of self; nor is it necessary that the object should be 
in contact trith our sense-organs, since the ignorant attribute dark-blue 
colour to &kSia. which is not an object of sense-perception. 

4 Kart^tvabhokt^vapravaxtaka]^. s Sarvalokapratyak^aih' 
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datmn and an interpretation, and asks. What is it that is 
common as the substratum of all objects of our consciousness ? 
Is there anything which is held in common by ever 3 ^ing we 
perceive, normal and abnormal, true and false? Samkara 
answers that it is being. Everything we perceive is perceived 
as existent. Whatever be the nature of our interpretations, 
the substrat\im persists and is real. In the words of the 
Upani§ads, it is like clay in things made of clay, or gold in 
ornaments made of gold. It endures, however much the 
forms impressed on it may change. The cause of avidya is 
ignorance of the fundamental basis. ^ 

Avidya, or the natural tendency to adhyasa, is involved 
in the very roots of our bdmg, and is another name for our 
finitude. The real is its own explanation. It always remains 
in its own nature. It is the unreal that does not remain in 
its own nature that calls for some explanation. When avidya 
is known, our bondage is broken. Avidya is not inevitable, 
though quite natural. If it were inevitable, there is no point 
in asking us to get rid of it. We cannot strive against the 
inevitable. We cannot know what cannot be known. It is 
possible for us to check the course of avidya, and it shows 
that we are really greater than our habits. 

The finite consciousness, bound up with the pramanas, is 
limited to a certain kind and order of experience in which 
bodily states play an exceedingly important part. Our 
intellect is so made that it demands order and regularity in 
things. It resents accident and disorder. The world of 
objects is rational through and through, and answers to the 
demand of reason for law and order in all things. This is 
the faith of common sense and science. Saihkara does not 
sever thought from things. The principles of our mind, 
expressing themselves through the categories of space, time 
and cause, are at once the forms of combination which make 
up the nature of the thinking subject and also the forms 
that are to be met with in the realm of objective fact. The 
categories of intelligence apply to the things presented to it. 
This space-time-cause world, with all its contents, exists for 
the knowing subject. The two depend on each other, the 
enpirical self and the world. This fact of the response of 

< Adhi^thanavi^ya. 
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nature to the demand of reason proves the reality of a 
universal mind, which on the one hand ensouls nature and 
on the other is the cause of the reason in us, participating in 
and co-operating with the rmiversal mind. The reality of an 
ordered world exists only for mind and in terms of mind. 
The world of an animal presupposes the mind of an animal; 
that of man, the mind of man. The whole world reality in 
its fulness and complexity postulates a imiversal and perfect 
mind, I^vara, who sustains those parts of the universe which 
are unperceived by us. Our phenomenal knowledge suggests 
the noumenal as a necessity of thought, but not as something 
known through the empirical pram^as. Being men, we 
think in a human fashion. The universal reality is viewed 
as a central personality or subject with the whole world as 
object. This is the synthesis arrived at through logic, but 
there is no necessity about it. It is not an immediate object 
of thought. It is assumed as the highest s}mthesis of our 
experience, and so long as other experience is of the same 
texture, it will hold,* The subject-object relation applies to 
the animal world, the human and the divine alike. But these 
two constituents of experience are relative to each other and 
subject to the same laws of change and development. That 
fully constructed view of reality in which every element, 
subject and object, mind and body, present, past and future, 
shall have fallen into its prox)er place, is not an object of 
hmnan experience, though the ideal goal of all thinking. 
But all knowledge, whether of God or man, involves the 
subject-object relation, and cannot therefore be regarded as 
the highest. All determinate knowledge is a sdf-abnegation, 
involving, as it does, a modalisation of the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness into the subject, mode and object. Except in 
ecstatic intuition, there is the given element distinct from 
the cognising subject reaching to it through a mode. Thinking 
and logic belong to the level of finite life, while ultimate 
reality transcends thought. The real is present to itself and 
has therefore no need to think itself. 


§ iL 1 . 11 . 
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XXI 

anubhava or Integral Experience 

An object is established to be real, an idea proved to be 
true, vdien the denial of it brings consequences which are 
recognised as self-contradictory and so untenable. This 
seems to be the final test for fallible intelligence. Logically, 
there is no higher proof of the existence of the Atman possible. 
To ask whether the Atman is real or not is to raise a meaning¬ 
less question, for all life, all thought, all experience is the abid¬ 
ing though unformulated affirmative answer to this question. 
But any attempt to grasp the real by the tools of mind lands 
us in a hopeless maze of contradictions. If mind is to avert 
this tragic destiny, it must try to suppress itself, and then 
the veil will be lifted. The dissatisfaction which we feel 
with our logical categories is a sign that we are greater than 
we know, that we can pass beyond our mental confines to a 
region of truth, though it is a mere beyond to our intellect, 
which seeks to transcend what it can and will never transcend. 
The limits which seem to be inevitable and impassable for 
intellect point to a hmitless ground in us higher than logical 
mind. If thought becomes one with reality, and the indi¬ 
vidual subject shakes off its individuality and is lifted up 
into its universal essence, the goal of thought is reached, 
but it is no more thought. Thought expires in experience. 
Knowledge is lifted up into wisdom when it knows itself as 
identical with the known, where only the Atman as eternal 
knowledge (nityajnana) shines.* This absolute knowledge is 
at the same time knowledge of the absolute. The word 
" jnana ” is rather unfortunate on accoimt of its empirical 
associations.* Integral experience or anubhava, brings out 
the sense better. 

Saihkara admits the reality of an intuitional consciousness, 
anubhava,3 where the distinctions of subject and object are 

' " To understand, much more to know, spiritual Te2dity is to assimilate 
it with ourselves who know it ” (Gentile : Theory of Mind as Pure Act, p. lo). 

* Madhva declares that it is not knowledge, since there is no object to 
be known. " Jheyabhave jMuasySpy abha.vad." Brh. Up., S.B.H., p. 460. 

I See S.B., i. i. 3 ; ii. i 4 ; iii. 3. 33 ; iii. 4. 13. 
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superseded and the truth at the supreme self realised. < It is 
the ine£Eable experience beyond thought and speech, which 
transforms our whole life and 3 delds the certainty of a divine 
presence. It is the state of consciousness which is induced 
when the individual strips himself of all finite conditions, 
including Ms intelligence. It is accompanied by what Mr. 
Russell calls " the true spirit of delight, the exMtation, the 
sense of being more than man.”» Foretastes of such 
bliss we have in moments of selfless contemplation and 
aesthetic enjoyment.3 It is saksatkara or direct perception, 
which is manifested when the avidya is destroyed and the 
individual knows that the Atman and the jiva are one. It 
is also called saifayagjnana (perfect knowledge) 4 or samyag- 
darSana (perfect intuition).s While sariiyagjnana insists on 
the reflective preparation necessary for it, saihyagdar^ana 
points to the immediacy of intuition, where the Mtimate 
reality is the object of direct apprehension (ik^apa) as well 
as meditation (dhySna).^ Sariikara explains that it is possible 
for us to meditate on unreal objects but not to experience 
them ; so that his anubhava is different from idealised fancy. 
The Yogin is said to see God in the state of saihradhana, 
wMch Saihkara explains as sinking oneself in pious medita¬ 
tion.? Saihkara admits arsajnana, by wMch Indra and 
Vamadeva realised identity with Brahman.® Psychologically 
it is of the nature of perception,? since it is direct awareness 

‘ See Atmabodha, p. 41. * Philosophical Essays, p. 73. 

3 Plotinus says: " It is that union of which the union of earthly lovers 
who wish to bind their being with each other is a copy ” {Enneads, vi. 7. 34}. 
Cp. Brh. Up., vi. 3. 21. 

4 S.B., i. 2. 8. 3 S.B., i. 3. 13. ‘ S.B.. i. 3. 13. 

7 S.B., iii. 2. 24. See also Kafha Up., iv. i. To the objection whether 
such an act of meditation does not involve a distinction between the subject 
and object of meditation, Saihkara answers: " As light, ether, the sun, 
and so on appear difierentiated, as it were, through their objects, such as 
fingers, vessels, water, and so on, which constitute the limiting adjuncts, 
while in reality they preserve their essential non-diiferentiatedness, so the 
distinction of different selves is due to limiting adjuncts only, while the 
unity of all selves is natural and original *' ( 5 .B., iii. 2. 25). 

4 It is explained in Ratnaprabha as " the spontaneous intuition of truth 
rendered possible through the hearing, etc., acquired in tormer existences.** 
Janin 3 .ntarakUa£ravanSdina asmifi janmani, svatassiddham, dai^anam Sxsam 
<i. X. 3oj. Sw S.B. on Tait. Up,, i. 10. 

J S.B., X. 4* 
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of reality; only the latter is not of the nature of an existent 
in space and time. Anubhava is not consciousness of this or 
that thing, but it is to know and see in oneself the being of 
all beings, the Ground and the Abyss. As direct experience 
or anubhava, in the Nyaya sense of the word, is the sole 
means of knowledge of the external world, anubhava of non¬ 
dual existence is the innermost experience on which whatever 
we know and bdieve of the supersensual world depends. 
The object of intuition is not a private fancy or a subjective 
abstraction in the mind of the knower. It is a teal object,^ 
which is unaffected by our apprehension or non-apprehension 
of it, though its reality is of a higher kind than that of 
particular objects of space and time which are involved in a 
perpetual flux and cannot therefore be regarded strictly as 
real* The subtleties of the schools are aU silenced before 
the protest of the soul that it has seen reality. " How can 
one contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge of 
Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart’s conviction ? ” 3 All faith and devotion, all study and 
meditation, are intended to train us for this experience.4 
Intuition of self, however, comes only to a mind prepared for 
it. It does not come out of the blue. It is the noblest 
blossoming of man's reason. It is not a mere fancy which 
refuses to make an appeal to man's intelligence. What is 
true is true for every intelligence that can apprehend it. 
There is no such thing as a private truth, any more than a 
private sun or a private science. Truth has an intrinsic and 
universal character, which depends on no individual, not even 
on God. The process of appre hending reality may be private or 
singular, but not the object apprehended. The real cannot be 
real now and then, here and there, but always and ever 5 rwhere. 

Kant spoke of an intellectual intuition to indicate the 

* AnubhavSvas^natvSd bhfitavastavi$ayatvac ca (S.B., i. i. 3). 

* Cp.'with this, Plato’s realism, where reason discloses the world of reality 
lifted altogether out of space and time, " a reality colourless, formless and 
intangible . . . visible to the mind alone who is lord of the soul” (Phsedrus). 
While Plato recognises a plurality of essences, Saihkara has only one essence. 

s Kathaih hy ekasya, svahrdayapratyayam brahmavedanam, deha- 
dbSranaxh eftpatena pratik$eptum jakyate ? (iv. z. 15, S.B.). 

* S.B., ii. I. 6. AnubbavSvasanam brahmavijnanam (D.S.V., p. 8 gn.), 
AnubhavarS^ham eva ca vidySpbalam (Hi. 4. 15^. The fruit of knowledge 
is manifest to intuition fS.B.G., ii. 3i; Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 19). 
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mode of consciousness by which a knowledge of things in 
themselves might be obtained in a non-logical way. According 
to Fichte, intellectual intuition enables us to get at self- 
consciousness, which is the basis of all knowledge in his 
philosophy. Schelling employs the same term to denote the 
consciousness of the absolute, the identity between subject 
and object. But, according to Samkara, the object of intuition 
is not the many things in themselves of Kant, or the self of 
Fichte, or the neutruum of Schelling, but the Atman or the 
universal consciousness. As for Plotinus, so for Sariikara, the, 
absolute is not presented as an object, but in an immediate con¬ 
tact which is above knowledge.* Since the intuitional knowledge 
is not contradicted by anything else, it is the highest truth.* 

Anubhava is not the immediacy of an uninterpreted 
sensation, where the existence and the content of what is 
apprehended are not separated. It has kinship with artistic 
insight rather than animal perception. It is immediacy which 
is higher and not lower than mediate reflective knowledge. 
The real is, no doubt, problematic from the point of view of 
demonstrable knowledge, and our ideas of God, freedom and 
immortality are only names and symbols of the deepest of 
human values, which we may strive after but never attain until 
we transcend the never-ending struggle of mind with its anti¬ 
nomies. Anubhava and adhyasa, intuition and intellect, point 
to a fissure between the infinite reality and the finite mind. 

Sarhkara admits that, while this anubhava is open to all, 
few attain to it.3 But the important point is, that it is open 
to all. Reality is there, objective, ever-present, waiting to 
be seen by the individual minds that can seize it. Apparently 

< Enneads, vi. 9. 4. 

> Badbakajiianantarabbavac ca (S.B., ii. i. 14). In the Satailoil it is 
said: “ Scripture speaks 0/ the knowiedge of Brahman as twofold, vis. 
experience relating to oneself (svanubhfiti) and conclusive certainty (upa- 
patti). The former arises in relation to the body (debanubandhat), while 
the latter arises with reference to the universe (sarvatmakatvat). First 
arises the experience that' I am Brahman' (brahmaham asmity anubhava), 
and then that' AU this is Brahman ’ (Sarvam khalvidam brahma)." 

3 Cp. Dean Inge: " Complete knowledge is the complete unity of the 
knower and known, for we can in the last resort only know ourselves. The 
process of divine knowledge therefore consists in caUing into activity a 
faculty which, as Plotinus says, all possess but few use, the gift which the 
Cambridge Piatonists called the seed of the deiform nature in the human 
soul " {Outspoken Essays, Second Series, p. 14). 

voi,. II. 38 
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^riilcara has no S 3 nnpathy with the view that the real reveals 
itself to a few elect souls in moments of illumination through 
doubtful dreams ar.d mystic voices. A God who reveals 
himself to some and not to others is a fiction of pious imagina¬ 
tion. Insight or spiritual exj>erience is, as a matter of fact, 
confined t^some in^viduals, though it is a universal possession, 
while reason is common to the greater mass of thinkihg 
humanity. While some powers are well developed in all 
men, others are not equally developed. In the present state 
of evolution, anubhava may be subjective and its evidence 
worthy of credence only when it is in conformity with the 
dictates of reason. 


XXII 

Intuition (Anubhava), Intellect (Tarka), and Scripture 

(Sruti) 

While intuitional experience carries with it the highest 
degree of certitude, it has only a low degree of conceptual 
clearness. This is why interpretation is necessary, and these 
interpretations are fallible and so require endless revision. 
Sruti attempts to say things which are not fully to be 
said. Men of vidya, or vision, say what language and logic 
were not invented to say. Those who have had no direct 
insight into reality are obliged to take on trust the Vedic 
views which record the highest experiences of some of the 
greatest minds who have wrestled with this problem of 
apprehending reality. For the ordinary man the central 
truth of the ultimate consciousness is essentially revealed, 
and not ascertained by any human evidence like that of 
perception or inference. These latter give us strong sugges¬ 
tions of the beyond, but not positive proofs. Sainkara admits 
that truth has to be investigated,* and himself adopts the 
principle of non-contradiction in criticising rival systems. 
His objection to the other philosophical conceptions, notably 
those of Buddhism, is not so much that they are open to 
criticism, but that they have not realised the inadequacy of 
the dialectical method. He holds that the Vedic testimony 
t Satyaib vijijIUlsitavyam (S.B., i. 3. 8). 
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is superior* to the evidence of the senses or the conclusioiis 
of rea^n,.though, of course, it is useless in the regions open 
to perception and inference. A hundred texts cannot make 
fire cold.» It is thei aim of the Scriptures to impart such 
knowledge as cannot be reached through the ordinary 
means.3 

It is the purpose of the Vedas to teach the oneness of the 
Atman. 3 Saihkara says that this investigation of the Ved^ta 
is not the cause of our freedom from avidya, for all investiga¬ 
tion as well as all knowledge, involving as it does the duality 
of subject and object, is a hindrance to the recognition of 
Brahman. It helps us to unmask folly rather than achieve 
wisdom. 4 To remove avidya is to realise the truth even as 
the realisation of the rope means the removal of the mis¬ 
conception of the snake. 5 No additional instrument or fresh 
act of knowledge is necessary to realise the truth.* “ Know¬ 
ledge does not wait even for the moment immediately next 
the annihilation of duality, for if it did there would be an 
infinite regress, and duality will never be annihilated. The 
two are simultaneous.” ^ We reach the real when the wrong 
view is cleared up.* If the question is asked as to how we 
are helped out of avidya to vidya—an illegitimate question, 
since, when error is destroyed, truth, which is self-sufficient, 
is revealed—no better answer than assigning it to the gtace 
of God is possible.9 The pure soul is like a blind man whose 
lost sight is restored as by the grace of God. 

» Jnanaiii tu pramanajaHyaih yathSbhfltavisayaifa ca. Na tanniyoga- 
6 aten 3 .pi k&rayituih Sakyate, na ca prat 4 edba 4 atenapi varayituib iakyate 
(S.B., iii. 2. 21; S.B.G., xviii. 66). 

* Pratyak^adipram^nanupalabdhe by visaye Srutib prama^yaih na 
pratyak^adivi^aye (S.B.G., xviii. 66). Ajflatajflapanaifa by iastram. 

3 Atmaikatvavidyapratipattaye sarve vedant& arabhyante (S.B., Intro¬ 
duction). 

4 Avidyakalpitabbedanivftti (S.B., i. i. 4). See S.B.G., ii. 18. Cp. 

Plotinus : " God is neither to be expressed in speech nor in written discourse ; 
but we speak and write in order to direct the soul to him and to stimulate 
it to rise from thought to vision, like one who points the upward road which 
they who would behold him have to traverse. Our teaching reaches so far 
only as to indicate the way in which they should go, but the vision itself 
must be their own achievement" {Enneads, vi. 9. 4 ; Caird: Greek Theology, 
vol. ii, p. 237). ' 5 S.B. on Maud* Up., ii. 7. 

• Ibid. 1 Ibid. * Atmaiva ajnanahfuiil;^. 

y S.B., ii. 3. 41. See Katha Up., ii. 22. Beussen has this in view when 
he charges Sathkara with theological bias.^ See D.S.V., pp. 86-87. 
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To accept ^niti is to accept the witness of the saints and 
sages. To ignore iruti is to ignore the most vital part of 
the experience of the human race. In matters of physical 
science we accept what the greatest investigators in those 
departments declare for truth; in music we attend to what 
the accredited great composers have written, and endeavour 
thereby to improve our natural appreciation of musical 
beauty. In matters of religious truth we should listen with 
respect to what the great religious geniuses, who strove by 
faith and devotion to attain their spiritual eminence, have 
given out. There is no use of pitting against the last the 
opinion of the first. “ Mere reflection must not be quoted 
against a matter which is to be known by sacred tradition; 
for reflections which, without basis in traditions, rest only 
on the speculation (utpreksa) of m^ are untenable, since 
such speculation is unbridled.” * If we depend on thought, 
we have to doubt the world, doubt our being, doubt the future, 
and end our life in doubt. But since we must either react 
on our enviroiunent or be destroyed by it, the force of the 
life within drives us irresistibly to faith. There are spiritual 
impulses which refuse to be set aside at the bidding of logic. 
No one can live on negation- Saihkara’s philosophical under¬ 
taking is intended to disillusion us with systematic philosophy 
and make out that logic by itself leads to scepticism. We 
assume that the world is a rational one and a righteous one. 
We believe in the wholeness of the world without any 
acquaintance with its significant details. We call it an 
assumption, since we cannot hope to discover the eternal 
arder underlying the apparent disorder. By accepting the 
reality of a divine mind, I^vara, our lives gain in richness 
and security.* Besides, truth 3 must be identical,4 uncon- 
tradictable,5 and universally accepted; but the results of 

* S.B., ii. I. II. That is why opinions of even such recognised thinkers 
like Kapila and Ka^Sda often contradict each other. Cp. Kuni£rila: “ A 
thing inferred with ever so great a care by logicians, however expert, is quite 
otherwise explained by other and greater experts.” 

* “ Neither by direct knowledge nor by inference can men have any 
idea as to their relation with another birth or as to the existence of the self 
after death. Hence the need for the revelation of the scriptures " (S.B. on 
Bfh. Up., Introduction). 

1 Samyagjhana. « Ekarftpam. 

I Furuffti^Sih vipiat^ttir annpapannS. 
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reflectioa axe not so accepted. But “ the Veda as a source 
of knowledge is eternal, its subject stands fast, the full know¬ 
ledge of it formed thereform cannot be tximed aside by all 
the speculations of the past, present and future." Mere 
reasoning is a formal process. The conclusions at which it 
arrives depend on the premises with which it starts, and 
Saihkara insists that the religious experience as recorded in 
the scriptures ought to be the basis for reason in the matter 
of the philosophy of religion. By tarka, Saifakara means 
reason that has not been restrained by the lessons of history. 
Such individualistic reasoning cannot lead to the establish¬ 
ment of truth on account of the endless diversity in the power 
of apprehension.* The Sruti embodies the truths of spirit 
which have satisfied the spiritual instincts of a large portion 
of humanity. It contains the traditional convictions of the 
race which embody not so much thought as the life of spirit, 
and for those of us who do not share the life these recorded 
experiences are of great value.* 

Saihkara recognises the need of reason for testing scriptural 
views. Wherever he has an opportunity, he tries to confirm 
scriptural statements by rational argument.3 Reasoning 
(tarka), which works as an auxiliary of intuition (anubhava), 
is conunended by him, 4 Reason with him is a critical weapon 
against untested assxunptions and a creative principle which 
selects and emphasises the facts of truth. 5 " Even those 
destitute of the power of judgment do not attach themselves 
to particular traditions without any reason."* 

Anubhava is the vital spiritual experience which can be 

< Kasyacit kvacit pak^apate sati puru^amativairupyeaa tattva.vyava- 
sthanaprasaAgat (S.B., ii. i. i). 

* S.B., ii. 1. II ; ii. 3. I; i. i. 2. 

s See S.B. on Gau<lapa<l&’s KSrika, iii. 27. In commenting on iii. i of 
Gau<lapS(la‘s KSrika, ^aiiikara says: ** It is asked whether the Advaita 
is to be taken as proved only on the evidence of Sruti and whether reason 
cannot possibly demonstrate it, and this chapter shows how the Advaita 
can be demonstrated by reason.” For a fuller discussion of the relation 
of reason to revelation in dathkara's philosophy, see two articles by Mr. V. 
Subrahmaaya Aiyar in Sanserif Research for July 1915, and Indian PhUo~ 
sophical Review for April 19x8, and Mr. S. Suryanarayanan’s paper on 
" Critical Idealism and the Advaita Ved&nta" in the Mysore University 
Magasine for Kovember 1919. 

4 S.B., ii. I. 6: ii. i. il. 
s S.B.. ii. I. 4, 37 -, U. 2. 41; il. 4. la. 


4 S.B., u. I. 1. 
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commmiicated only through the language of imagination, and 
^ti is the written code embod 3 dng it. Without .'the back¬ 
ground of the experience the statement of the §ru1i is mere 
sotknd without sense.*' Texts which contain censure or praise 
(arthavida) and which have not any independent import help 
to strengthen injunctions (vidhivSkyas), and they are hot 
superior to perception. The texts which describe the nature 
of reality are authoritative.® Sruti, of course, has to conform 
to esiperience and cannot override it. Vacaspati says: "A 
thousand scriptures cannot make a jar into a cloth. "3 So 
also in religious discussions scriptural statements have to 
conform to the intuited facts. The highest evidence is per¬ 
ception, whether it is spiritual or sensuous, and is capable of 
being experienced by us on compliance with certain conditions. 
The authoritativeness of the iruti is derived from the fact 
that it is but the expression of experience, and since experience 
is of a self-certifying character, the Vedas are said to be their 
own proof, requiring no support from elsewhere.* The Vedas, 
therefore, contain truths which man could by the exercise of 
his own faculties discover, though it is to our advantage 
that they are revealed, seeing that not all men have the 
courage, time and equipment to face such an enterprise. 


XXIII 

Higher Wisdom and Lower Knowledge 

Para vidya is absolute truth. Its content is the oneness 
of Atmein and the sole reality thereof. If by means of the 
logical resources we try to describe the ultimate reality, we 

* Mere iruti is not superior to the evidence of perception, but Sruti which 
has a definite import. Tfitpaiyavatl drutih pratyak^fid balavati, na Sruti- 
mfitram {BhSmaii). S.L.S. 

* The author of Vivarapa disputes this view of BhdtnaH on the ground 
that the eodstence of independent import is not a safe criterion, and Sruti 
as Buch is superior to the testimony of other means of knowledge on account 
of its infallibility (nirdo$atvSt) and its nature as' the' final court of appeal 
for the ascertainment of truth (pazatvac ca).. 

3 Na hy figamah sahasram api ghafam patayitam I$ate {BhSnuttt, Intro¬ 
duction). , 4 . , J . 

4 PdimB^yam nitapekvam. 
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have perforce to employ myth an4 ■S 3 mibol. The Vedas give 
us the highest logical approximatiou to the truth. Empirical 
troth, or apara vidyh, is not ; absolutely untrue. It is truth 
seen fipm the standpoint pi the empirical consciousness.* 
The world extended in space and tirne and causality is not 
final, but is relative to the degree of Our enlightenment. It 
is due to our partial vision, and to the extent to which our 
vision is partial its object is abstract. The higher monistic 
and the lower pluralistic views cannot be true in the same 
sense. Samkara cuts the Gordian knot by attributing the 
latter to a. fall from the higher. 

Lower knowledge is not illusory or deceptive, but is only 
relative. If not, Saihkara’s elaborate and even passionate 
discussion of the lower knowledge will border on the grotesque. 
He admits that the lower knowledge leads us eventually to 
the higher w'sdom. “ This scriptural account of creation 
admitted by avidya . . . has, for its highest aim, the teachings 
that Brahman is the true self. This must not be forgotten.” » 
Transcendental absolutism becomes when it passes through 
the mill of man’s mind an empirical theism, which is true 
until true Imowledge arises, even as dream states are true 
until awakening occurs. 3 

Avidya, or finite thought, bears its witness to the real 
which transcends thought. It leads us to the conclusion 
that its truth is relative ard that it cannot directly greisp 
the nature of reality.4 While the ordinary mystic strives to 

* Cp. Deussen : " Strictly viewed, this apara vidyS is nothing but meta¬ 
physics in an empiric dress, i.e. vidyS as it appears considered from the 
standpoint of avidya, the realism innatse in us " (D. 5 .V.. p. loo). 

» D.S.V., p. io6. s S.B., ii. i. 14. 

« Cp. Dr. McTaggart: ** A mysticism which ignores the claims of the 
understanding would no doubt be doomed. None ever went about to break 
logic, but in the end logic broke him. But there is a mysticism which starts 
from the standpoint of the understanding and only departs from it in so 
far as that standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate, but to postulate 
something beyond itself. To transcend the lower is not to ignore it’’ 
{Hegelian Cosmology, p, 292). Spinoza draws a distinction between Ratio 
and Scientia Intuitiva. He believes in three kinds of knowledge: (i) That 
due to imagination which gives mere opinion. To it belong all inadequate 
and confused ideas. It is also the source of erroneous knowledge. <2) Keason 
which gives us common notions and the knowledge of science, wMch tries 
to " understand the agreements, differences and contrasts of things" 
{Ethics, vol. ii, p, 29, Scholium). While Imagination accounts for the content 
of thp average uninstructed man's thinking. Reason is responsible for the 
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rise above differences and lose himself and the object of his 
qu^t in a cloud of unknovring, Saihkara presents to us certain 
philosophical difficulties, and tells us that these indicate the * 
possibility of a superior insight to which all that is divine and 
dark to intellect is radiant. The Vedas, which are regarded 
as authoritative, contain, according to ^aihkara, both higher 
wisdom and lower knowledge. They give descriptions of the one 
non-dual Brahman and the unreality of the pluralistic universe. 

We have, in Saihkara’s philosophy, three kinds of existence: 
(x) p&ramarthika, or ultimate reality; (a) vy&vah&rika, or empirical 
existence ; and (3) pr&tibhSsika, or illusory existence. Brahman is of 
the first kind, the world of space-time-cause of the second, while imagined 
objects, like silver in the shell, are of the third kind.* Illusory exist¬ 
ence has no universality about it. It arises on occasions. It has not 
any practical efficiency. The erroneous notion of apparent existence 
ceases when its substratum of experience is perceived ; the mistake 
in respect to empirical existence ceases when its substratum of Brahman 
is realised. The empirical world possesses a.higher degree of truth 
than the world of fiction and dreams. It is the world of souls, their 
environment and their Lord, but strictly speaking it is rooted in the 
one Brahman.* Let it be clearly understood that the empirical self 
and the empirical world are both of the same rank of. reality. The 
external world is not an illusion due to the projection of th': ideas of 
the empirical ego. There is an external world in space independent 
of the empirical self and its ideas. These two empirical spheres of 
selves and things stand in a causal relation to each other. What we 
as empirical egos find in the world, we ourselves as transcendental 
subjects have placed there. 


systematic knowledge of the man of science. (3) Intuition involves the 
exercise of philosophic genius, artistic insight and creation. Its object is 
individual. However, Satbkara reminds us most among European thinkers 
of Plato. Both were great spiritual realists who 83nathe8ised the main 
tendencies of the past in their own thoughts. Both distinguished knowledge 
into two kinds, higher and lower, the former referring to the ultimate truth 
or the ideal good, the latter to the world of shadows. Admitting that reality 
lies far behind the surface appearances, both tell ns that it can be grasped 
by a complete withdrawal of the soul into its own self. Both believe in 
intuition which gives us the transcendent vision of reality. 

* VtdSnUiparibA^a. In some later Advaita treatises this distinction is 
applied to the jiva also. In the Dfgdriyaviveka, it is said that the impersonal 
consciDusness limited by the adjuncts is the real self; when it assigxis to 
itself agency and activity and is limited by the senses and the anta^yiraraiya , 
it is the empirical self; the apparent jIva believes that its dream bixly and 
consciousness all belong to it ^S.L.S., i). 

* Cp. A nan dagiri on S.B. on MS^Gkya Up. Brabmany eva jlvo jagad 
Ifva^ oeti sarvaib kSlpanikaih saffibhavati. 
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XXIV 

Samkara's Theory and Some Western Views Compared 

Saihkara's theory of knowledge is often compared with 
that of Kant.* While there are striking similarities, there are 
far-reaching differences. Like Kant, Saihkara formidates the 
problem of the possibility of knowledge—even knowledge of 
self—and puts it in the forefront of philosophical inquiry. 
Both of them look upon the world of experience as phenomenal, 
and trace the root of this limitation to the structure of the 
htunan mind. By an examination of man’s cognitive mechan¬ 
ism, Kant arrives at the conclusion that it is impossible for 
man to have a knowledge of transcendent objects, for whatever 
becomes an object of knowledge is enveloped in the forms of 
space, time and the categories of the understanding, the chief 
of which is causality. The being of reality is not apprehended 
by us ; what we grasp is an apprearance thereof. According 
to Saihkara, it is some monstrous deformity of our vision 
that makes us see what is really one as if it were many. 
Paradoxically enough, our logical activity forces on us a 
phenomenal world which for ever insinuates itself between us 
and the reality. Both Saihkara and Kant attempt to solve 
the question of the conditions of knowledge by the critical 
rather than the empirical method. Saihkara avoided the error 
of Kant, who sought not so much the logical implications of 
experience as the a priori conditions of experience, and thus 
asserted the reality of an extra-empirical world of things in 
themselves. Saihkara’s object was to discover the immanent 
principle within experience, and not a world beyond it. Both, 
however, agree that if the logical intellect sets itself up as 
constitutive of reality, it forfeits its title to truth and becomes, 
as Kant says, a faculty of illusion. Saihkara and Kant 
repudiate mentalism. As against Descartes, who distinguishes 
between our knowledge of our own existence, which is imme¬ 
diate and indubitable, and that of external objects, which is 

* The mystic idealism of Plotinus is said to owe much of its content 
to Indian thought. We know that Plotinus accompanied the Emperoi 
Gordian in his campaign in the East, and he may have then come into' 
contact with the representatives of Indian idealism. 
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only inferential and problematic, Kant contends that our 
knowledge of the external world is quite as direct and certain 
as our knowledge of self. He repudiates Berkeleyan sub- 
jectivi^ in the famous section on the " Refutation of Idealism 
in the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. " The 
siihple but empirically determined consciousness of my own 
existence proves the existence of external objects in ^ace.” 
But if by real we understand that which is thought of as 
existing independent of consciousness and out of all relation 
to any knowledge, then, according to Saihkara, neither the 
empirical self as we are acquainted with it nor the external 
world as it is known to us is real; and Kant says that all 
objects of experience are phenomena and not noumena.* If, 
on, the other hand, we mean by the real, dependable matter 
of experience, then both the ranpirical self and the external 
world are real, and the two stand on the same footing. The 
finite self and the world are real or unreal according to the 
meaning assigned to reality. While Kant believes in a 
plurality of things in themsdlves, Samkara declares that 
there is only one fundamental reality. In this matter Saihkara 
is certainly more philosophical than Kant, who illegitimately 
imports the distinctions of the world into the region of things- 
in-themselves. 

Samkara does not draw a hard-and-fast line of distinction 
between sense and understanding, as Kant does, nor does 
he believe that the principles of our intelligence have no 
power to represent concrete fact. According to Kant, the 
rhapsody of perceptions which is not knowledge is what is 
given to us; what we make of it by means of our categories, 
which add necessity and universality from outside, is know¬ 
ledge. In Samkara, there is no contrast between the mental 
construction and the presented fact. The two are adapted 
to each other. This is also the difference between Samkara 
and Bradley. Samkara would not say that in actual feeling 
we have the “ that,” and that thought rests on the vicious 
abstraction of separating the ” what ” from the " that,” the 
result being that we are imable to recapture the “ that ” 
throu^ mere ideal representation. Nor would Samkara 
eodorse the objection ci Aristotle against Plato, that if the 

> See Kant’s Prolegomena. See 13, Remark II. 
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sensible is not the intelligible, then ideas cannot help us to 
understand the sensible world. The sensible, for Saihkara, is 
less than the intelligible, and the latter helps us to comprehend 
the form^, though he believes that even the intelligibie falls 
idiort of the real. He distinguishes the real from the sensible 
as well as the intelligible, and holds that the latter is a ^eat^ 
approximation to reality than the former. 

Sometimes ^amkara's theory is compared with that of 
M. Bergson, which argues that there has been a growth of 
consciousness in man. The upward ascent from the amoeba 
has been a long one. Many Idnds of awareness or conscious¬ 
ness implicit in those beings have been suppressed in the 
development of man. We have paid an enormous price for 
being what we are. While our logical minds are useful for 
practical purposes, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole of us is exhausted by what we are now. Even in this 
world we come across men of genius or insight, in whom the 
slumbering powers are stirred to life. Saihkara would not 
agree with Bergson’s view that the intellect breaks up the 
flow of life, that the unending dynamic process is reduced by 
intellect to a static or geometrical presentation. Intellect not 
only dissects reality, but attempts to reconstitute it. It is 
both analytic and synthetic in its functions. Thought dis¬ 
places contingency by law. It does not merely sunder reality 
into parts, but holds these in the bonds of unity by means (rf 
space, time and causality. To the concrete life of experience 
our intellects are quite adequate. Nay, they are made for 
each other, practically the parallel manifestations of one 
process. If Saihkara regards intdlect as not the highest 
mode of man's consciousness, it is because the completed 
world of intellect still le^i-ves us with a riddle. The completed 
world of logic is not the complete world of life and experience. 
That is why Saihkara does not regard it as final. For him 
it is not only mathematics that is abstract, but all knowledge 
—history, art, moral theory, and religion too; for all these 
assume the dualistic standpoint. Saihkara does not condemn 
the intellect on the ground that it employs analysis and 
abstraction. He accepts its concreteness and yet finds it to 
be unsatisfactory. When we pass from the simple elements 
to complex categories and arrive logically at the conc<^tion 
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of a supreme personality (ISvara), whose life is expressed in 
the imiverse, Saihkara feels that our logic has grown in con¬ 
creteness. The triumph of thought is the triumph of the 
concrete, but the most concrete thought is abstract in the 
sense that it is incapable of apprehending reality as it is. 
The higher we think the better we know ; yet even the highest 
thought is not complete truth. In pressing forward and 
upward in the quest of reality with the aid of intelligence, 
we teach a reality seemingly fuU, rich and profound, that of 
ISvara, the only way in which Brahman can be envisaged at 
the level of finite thought. But Idvara is not the highest 
Brahman, since the tmity of God is not an intelligible one. 

Among Western thinkers Bradley comes nearest to 
^ariikara, though there are fundamental diSerences between 
the two. In the first part of his Appearance and Reality 
Bradley develops the doctrine of the limitations of human 
knowledge by an acute and penetrating criticism of the 
distinction of primary and secondary qualities, substance and 
attribute, qualities and relations. It is his considered con¬ 
viction that thought can never do justice to reality. By 
sundering the " what ” and the " that,” it is incapable of 
reaching the goal, i.e. recapturing the secret of reality. 
According to Bradley, when we have, say, the sensation of 
blue colour, we have a that which is actually present and a 
what, or the peculiar quality by which it is distinguished. In 
immediate apprehension we are not conscious of the dis¬ 
tinction between the two asp«:ts. It is a " this-what," a 
process-content where the distinction of the ” this ” from the 
" what ” does not enter into consciousness. In judgment we 
distinguish the two, the predicate from the subject, and 
attribute the former to the latter. This is true of all judg¬ 
ments. Life or reality is feding in which the ” that ” and 
the “ what " are inseparable, while logical reflection is always 
abstract in the sense that its very essence lies in the mental 
separation of the content from the process. Saihkara does not 
regard the separation of the that from the what as the essential 
defect of logic in the sense in which Bradley takes it; nor 
does he say that the reality which constitutes the subject of 
judgment is presented to us in the feeling fact itself. Granting 
that in knowledge the idea is not the psychical image, but an 
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ideal content, granting also that the ideal content is referred 
in the judgment to the real world, Saihkara would say that 
the real which the ideal content tends to characterise is not 
the feeling experience of a private individual but the inde¬ 
pendent reality. Knowledge attempts to characterise by 
objective qualities, not any feding or any extension of it, but 
the permanent reality out there, whatever may happen to me 
or my feeling. So long as we are investigating the nature of 
a private experience, we are engaged in a psychological quest 
and not a logical endeavour. The ambiguity due to Bradley's 
use of the word “ feeling " is absent in ^amkara. He would, 
however, admit that the true subject of all judgment is reality 
as it is, and the predicate is a quality which we attribute 
to it, though it falls short of it. In this way subject and 
predicate correspond to reality and appearance. " In every 
judgment the genuine subject is reality, which goes beyond 
the predicate and of whidb the predicate is an adjective.” 
Until the ” what ” coincides with the " that,” we have not 
truth; when it coincides we have not thought. As Bradley 
says: “If you predicate what is different, you ascribe to the 
subject what it is not ; and if you predicate what is not 
different, you say nothing at all’* So long as we think, the 
predicate is less than the subject, the appearance less than 
reality. All judgment, accordbig to Saihkara, is invalid, not 
because it separates the ” that ” from the " what,” but 
because the predicate is other than the subject which is the 
reeility. Without difference there is no thought; with 
difference there is no reality. Bradley believes that the real 
is the harmonious, and truth must therefore be a harmony. 
Self-completeness and consistency are the marks of reality. 
Saihkara adopts these in the evaluation of possible predicates. 
Space, time and cause, etc., are neither self-complete nor 
consistent. They are self-discrepant and stretch beyond 
themselves. From the stricter point of view of Saihkara, 
even harmonious truth is not reality. We cannot say that 
reality is a harmony, for the latter means a number of parts 
interrel_ted in a whole. This distinction of parts and whole 
is an empirical one, which we are attributing to the tran¬ 
scendental reality. Truth, as harmony, requires us to postulate 
an absolute exx>erience of Xivara, which includes all finite 
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subjects audall finite objects in a systematic unity, ^amkara 
hol^ that as the unity we assume is an iminteUigible one» 
it has also the mark of . appearance or unreality. Bradley is 
dear on this point. In all our thought the " that ” and the 
“what” fall out and are at strife. To restore the unity is 
an impo^Mlity. Logic pioudy assumes that all aspects of 
the world belong to one whole, that the discrepancies are 
apparent, and that the predicates are all one with the subject, 
appearances one with reality. Bradley assumes that in the 
world of logic there is nothing so imperfect that it cannot be 
taken into reality with sufficient modification. But he does 
not dearly tell us what the extent of the modification is. 
When he says that no judgment can possibly be true so long 
as the subject of judgment is reality, he is perfectly logical, 
and Saihkara would endorse his view. Bradley observes: 
“ The condusion to which I am brought is that a rdational 
way of thought—anyone that moves by the machinery of 
terms and relations—must give appearance and not truth. 
It is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, 
most necessary, but in the end most indefensible." From this 
it follows that even the representation of reality as a harmony 
is a “device, a practical compromise most necessary, but in 
the end most indefensible.” For Saihkara, as for Bradley, 
the weakness of logic is In its assumption of the distinction 
between the knower and the known. All duality is mental.* 
The logic of Saihkara has in it elements of both agnosti¬ 
cism and mysticism. The absolute is the imattainable goal 
towards which the finite intellect strives, and when it reaches 
its consummation thought ceases to be what it is in our 
empirical life, and passes into a higher and more direct form 
of af^rehensioh in which it and its object can no longer be 
distinguished. Logical dialectic helps us to overcome the 
errors into which thought of necessity falls. The incon¬ 
sistencies and the incompleteness in which Saihkara’s theory 
of knowledge is content to remain are not due to any defects 
HI his reasoning, but are the inevitable imperfections of a 
philosophy which tries to go to the depth of things. For 
him knowledge is so vital and error so fatal that he will not 
admit anything as true unless it stands the scrutiny of logic. 

‘ Mrvun maiiM. 
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XXV 

The Objective Approach : Space, Time and Cause 

Dissatisfaction with the first view of things is the mother 
of all metaphysics. While common sense accepts the surface 
phenomena as real, reflection asks whether the first view is 
to be regarded as the final one. To discriminate the real 
from the unreal, the eternal from the transitory, is the chief 
function of philosophy. At a time when the problem of religion 
was formulated in terms of the question whether God exists, 
Saihkara said that the chief problem related to the real as 
opposed to the existevtt. That which does not exist may be 
real, while that which does may not be so ; for the real it is 
impossible to exist. This distinction is the justification of 
metaphysics as distinct from physics, and pervades all philo¬ 
sophic^ thinking. Eastern as well as Western. The “ matter ” 
of the Milesians, the “ elements ” of Empedocles and Anaxa¬ 
goras, the “ numbers ” of Pythagoras, the " atoms ” of 
Leucippus and Democritus, the “ ideas " of Plato, and the 
“ entelechies ” of Aristotle, represent the results of the search 
for the real behind the appearances. The Middle Ages were 
busy with the problem of essence versus existence. Descartes 
and Spinoza were obsessed by it. Wolff and Kant changed 
the terms and opposed the noumenon to the phenomenon. 
Hegel distinguished being from existence. Modem scientists 
consider that the things we perceive are phenomena of the 
real, which is electric energy. Though there are far-reaching 
differences among these thinkers, the persistent common 
element is the distinction of reality into a true self-existent 
and an apparent derived one. 

For Saifakara, philosophy is an exposition of the eternal 
nature of reality or the innermost essence of the world. It is 
Brahmavidyd. For him the existent is not the real. The 
happening of an event is one thing; the attribution of value 
to it another. The fact that we perceive a thing does not 
mean that it is trae. If all that occurs or that we per¬ 
ceive were true, then there could not be a false experience. 
Even deceptive dreams are events of an inner life. As mere 
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happenings, all experiences are on the same level, are neither 
true nor false. < Logic regards those things as true which are 
open to the observation of every intelligence, and those as 
false which are purely private.. Saihkara takes up the central 
principles of experience, and declares that whatever is bound 
by space, time and cause cannot be real. Our experience has 
space for its general form, but the real is non-spatial and 
indivisible. For whatever is spatial is divisible, and the 
latter is always a produced effect and not a reality which is 
unproduced and indivisible and therefore non-spatial.» The 
tmiversality (vibhutva) of space is only relative. Whatever 
is limited in space is limited in time also.3 Time has an 
inherent tendency to pass beyond itself, though it can never 
do so. It is real in the world of experience.4 Within the 
world of experience time has universal scope. But the 
unending duration of the world is not self-sufficient. The 
temporal is not the real. 

Since causality is the central category of experience, 
Samkara subjects it to a penetrating criticism intended to 
show the thoroughly unsatisfactory nature of the concept. 
That events are interconnected in a system is the assumption 
of common sense and science. 

Samkara criticises the Nyaya-Vaisesika view that the effect is 
something not contained in the cause. He argues that the effect 
must exist before its manifestation as the cause; for where a thing 
is not already present, it cannot arise. Oil cannot be pressed out of 
sand. If the effect were not prefigured in the cause, no amount oi 
activity could bring it forth from the cause. All that the agent does 
is to transform the cause into the form of the effect. If the effeci 
were not in existence before its manifestation, then the activity of the 
agent respecting it would be without an object. If we regard the 

* Cp. Bradley : " That I find something in existence, in the world or in 
myself, shows that this something exists, and it cannot show more. . . . 
The given, of course, is given ; it must be recognised and it cannot be 
ignored. But between recognising a datum and receiving blindly its content . 
as reality is a very wide interval ” {Appearance and Reality, pp. 206-207). 

* See S.B., ii. 3. 7. 

3 Yad dhi loka iyattaparicchinnam vastu ghatadi tad antavad dp^tmr 
(S.B., ii. 2. 41). 

4 Some of the Puranas regard time as eternal, Prak]rtih puru^a^ caiva 
nityau kaia£ ca sattama ( Vifvt* PurSva); but, as Vidyaranya observes, the 
viewpoint of the Purapas is that of the empirical world. PurS.9asySvidyil 
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effect as an extension beyond itself of the cause which is inherent in 
it, then it means that the effect is there already and is not freshly 
brought out. To the objection that if the effect exists in the cause, 
the activity of the causal agent is purposeless, Saxfalcara sa}rs in reply 
that the activity of the agent “may be looked upon as having a 
purpose in so far as it arranges the causal substance in the form of 
the effect." Cause and effect are continuous, i.e. there is no lapse 
of time in which the cause persists unchanged. For if the cause could 
persist like this for some time unchanged and then suddenly change, 
there must be a reason for this sudden change which we do not know. 
The cause, therefore, is said to change continuously into the effect. 
If causation is continuous, then cause and effect are not two distinct 
things, and we cannot speak of one becoming the other. It is said 
that the cause has in it a certain reaching forth» (atiiaya) towards 
the effect, a power by which it brings the effect into manifestation. 
Saihkara says : “ If by atUaya you understand the antecedent condition 
of the effect, you abandon the doctrine that the effect does not exist 
in the cause. If by it you mean a certain power of the cause assumed 
with the object of accounting for the fact, that only one determined 
effect springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
determine the particular effect only if it is neither other (than cause and 
effect) nor non-existent; for if it were either, it woiild not be different 
from anything else which is either non-existent or other than cause 
and effect (and then it will not be able to produce the particular effect). 
It follows that that power is identical with the self of the cause and 
the effect is identical with the self of that power." Again, the cause 
does not merely precede the effect but makes it occur. Unless the 
cause persists in the effect, the latter cannot be perceived. Clay con¬ 
tinues in the vessel and the threads in the cloth. Cause and effect 
are not two different things which can be seen independent of each 
other like horse and cow. The difference between the effect before 
manifestation and after is a relative one. The cause and the effect 
represent two phases of one thing and are really of one nature.* It 
is said that two things cannot be of the same nature, when their forms 
are altered by manifestation and dissolution. Saihkara says that this 
contention is absurd. “ Manifestation, like the springing of plants 
from seeds, is only a becoming visible of what was already existent, 
conditioned by the accumulation of like particles ; and in the same 
way dissolution is a becoming invisible, caused by the disappearance 
of these same particles. If we were to recognise a transition from 
non-existence to existence in them and from existence to non-existence, 
then the embryo would be other than the subsequently bom man, the 
youth would be other than the greybeard he becomes, and the father 
of the one would not be the father of the other." 3 A thing is not 
changed by a change in outward appearance. Devadatta is the same 

* S.B., it. i. i8. 

» S.B., ii. I. i8; D.S.V., pp. 258-259. 

VOL. II. 84 


* S.'B., ii. I. 17, 
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whether he opens his arms or folds them. “ Substances themselves 
persist, milk through its existence as sour milk, etc. They take 
the name of effect, and we cannot think of the effect as different from 
the cause even if we tried for a hundred years. As it is the original 
cause which, up to the last effect, appears in the form of this or that 
effect like an actor in all possible parts, it is thereby logically proved 
that the^efiect exists before its manifestation and is identical with the 
cause.” * Saihkara illustrates his view by the example of the doth, 
and argues that so long as the doth u rolled up, we cannot see whether 
it is a cloth or something else, and even if it be seen its length and 
breadth are unknown, and when it is unrolled we see what it is as well 
as its length and breadth. Since the rolled up and the unrolled cloths 
are not different, so are cause and effect not different.* A substance 
does not forfeit its nature and become another substance by appearing 
under a different aspect. All change is change of and in something. 
A mere succession of disconnected contents held together by no 
common nature is no change at all. All that happens is a change of 
form. The continuity of the substance of milk in the curds, of the 
seed in the tree, is to be allowed whether it is visible as in the former 
instance or invisible as in the latter case. It may even be said that 
the cause is the only reality and the effects are mere appearances.) 
Saihkara adopts the theory that cause and effect are not different.) 
He reduces the transitions from causes to effects, which underlie the 
entire d3naamic evolution of reality to a static relation of sequence 
characteristic of certain types of logical and theoretic connection.) 

Causal explanation cannot be complete. There is an 
indefinite number of terms before and after any given member 
of the series. Every event points back to the conditions out 
of which it has arisen. To say that A is the cause of B is 
not to explain B.® To postulate a first cause is arbitrary, 
since it would be to assume a beginning for the causal series, 
a beginning for time. Either the first cause has a previous 
cause or else the whole caiisal scheme is illogical. But if 
there is no first cause, the causal explanation is inadequate. 
We are obliged to break up the continuity of nature into 
past, present and future. \^at comes to us as an unbroken 

• S.B., ii. I. i8. * S.B„ ii. i. 19. J Ibid. 

« Karyakarauabheda, or tadatmya, or ananyatva. See S.B., ii. i. 14 ; 
i. 4. 14 ; and Gaudapada’s Karika, iii. 15. SureSvara's V&rttika, p. 258. 

5 Some scientists of the present day disx>eiise with d3mamic concepts 
like force and energy, and are content with descriptive formulae devoid of 
any implication of ultimate causal explanation. 

•’ Cp. Campbell; " The use of the causal relation in a law is a confession 
of incomplete knowledge ” {Physics, The Elements, p. 67). 
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stream is made into a discontinuous series. We begin with 
one event A, followed by another B, between which we try 
to institute a causal connection. At best the category (rf 
causality can explain phenomena only so long as we look 
upon them as completely determined by their relations to 
each other, without reference to the ultimate principle which 
is not itself one of the phenomena determined. To this is 
to be added that causality is a relation and all relations axe 
ultimately unintelligible. If the causal rule were ultimate, 
then the causal chain could not be abruptly snapped at any 
stage. But the scriptures assure us that we can get out of 
its sway.* 

Gaudapada's arguments * are approved by ^ainkara. 
Since cause and effect are identical, change and causation are 
only appearances. Since catise is rooted in the very organisa¬ 
tion of our intellect, we are obliged to use the causal category 
of the determination of events by antecedent ones. " The 
reason for assuming the non-difference of cause and effect is 

* Samkara raises the question as to how the effect, which is a substance 

consisting of parts, is said to abiue in its cause, i.e. the material parts of 
which it consists. Does it abide in all the parts taken together or in each 
particular part ? " If you say that it abides in all the parts together, it 

follows that the whole as such cannot be perceived, since it is impossible 
that all the parts should be in contact with the organs of perception. . . . 
Nor can it be said that the whole is apprehended through some of the parts 
only, since manyness, which abides in all its substrates together, is not 
apprehended so long as only some of these substrates are apprehended. 
If it is assumed that the whole abides in all the parts by the mediation of 
intervening aggregates of parts, then we should have to assume other parts 
in addition to the primary originative parts of the whole in order that, by 
means of those other parts, the whole could abide in the primary parte. . . . 
The sword, for example, pervades the sheath by means of parte different 
from the parte of the sheath. This leads to infinite regress, since in order 
to explain how the whole abides in certain given parte we should always 
have to assume further parts. If we adopt the second alternative of the 
whole abiding in each particular part . . . several wholes would result. If 
the opponent rejoins that the whole may be fully present in each part, as 
the generic character of the cow is fully present in each individual cow, we 
say that the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in each 
individual cow, but the whole is not thus perceived in each particular part. 
If the whole were fully present in each part, the result would be that the 
whole would produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts. A cow, 
for instance, would give milk from her horns or her tail. But such things 
are not seen to take place." For a criticism of the samavSya. relation 
binding cause and effect see S.B., ii. i. i 3 . 

* See S.B. on Karika, iv,.HT-20 ; iv, 40. 
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the fact that the understanding is affected by cause and 
effect jointly.” * Commenting on it, Anandagiri says: " We 
assume the ground of cause and effect not merely on the 
gipound of the actual existence of one thing depending on 
tirat of another, but on the additional groimd of the mental 
existenop, the consciousness of the one not being possible 
without the consciousness of another.” If we state the 
causal principle in such a way as to avoid self-contradiction, 
we find that it has to be modified until it becomes one with 
the principle of identity, when it is no longer of any service 
for the purposes of science and common sense. When it is 
formulated truly, it is useless ; when it is useful, it is not true. 

Every finite thing presents the contradiction that it is not 
only finite, i.e. confined within itself, but is also relative in 
the sense that it hangs on another. No object of experience 
is self-determined and self-contained. Every object is tending 
to pass away from itself to something else. The finite as 
such is transitory being, ever tr 3 nng to transcend itself. This 
character of the world is enough to indicate its nature as appear¬ 
ance, or m^ya. Change is unreal, since it implies instability, 
deficiency and incompleteness. Change is othering, altera¬ 
tion, i.e. contention and conflict. Whatever changes has 
parts which assert themselves and make life a scene of division 
and discord. Plato regards change as mere lapse, and Aristotle 
as a tendency to realisation, but both view the real as change¬ 
less. It is true that Aristotle regards God as activity or 
energy, but this activity knows no change and the energy 
does nothing. For Saifakara the real is changeless, unalterable, 
so full of being that it always is and for ever maintains itself 
in rest and repose. It has no lack, no need, and so knows 
no change or strife. For Bradley, " nothing that is perfectly 
real moves.” 

Our experience is self-contradictory and not real, since 
reality should at least be self-consistent. In Saihkara's 
phrase, reality must be one, non-dual, but our experience is 
varied and discordant. The real is not what is open to the 
senses. It is not the content of right knowledge, since know¬ 
ledge cannot be understood as valid apart from the conception 
of reality. It is the unaltorabie and the absolute* what 

* S.B., ii. t. 15, and Anandagiri on it. 
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remains identical with itself in all its manifestations in expe¬ 
rience, the basis and ground of all appearances. The world 
of experience consists of names and forms,* and is bound by 
the relations of space, time and cause, which endlessly dissipate 
themselves. Take any event, it has an endless past and an 
endless future, it is never-ending and nowhere-ending. This 
tantalising endlessness which marks it as unreal invites the 
soul to press on to the absolute. 


XXVI 

Brahman 

“ Time spins fast, life fleets, and all is change.” Nothing 
is ; everything flows. The struggle to go beyond, to seek the 
real, know the truth, means that this flowing stream is not 
all. The logical, the cosmological and the moral arguments 
all point to something larger than the finite. The effort to 
escape from the limits of the finite implies the consciousness 
that the finite in itself is not the real. A felt necessity of 
thought obliges us to admit an absolute reality. As Descartes 
contends, the conception of an infinitely perfect being is 
assumed in the admission of one’s own finitude.* No truly 
negative judgment is simply negative. " Wherever we deny 
something as unreal, we do so with reference to something 
real.” 3 We exclude the negative because of a positive. 
Something is not, means something is. If we exclude the 
real as well as the rmreal, we get nihilism. While ^aihkara 
agrees with the Buddhist view that all things change, he 
demands a supersensible reality which is not within the world 
of change. We require the reality of something which does 
not need the support or help of anything else. Even if we 
regard the whole universe as merely imagined, there must 
be something which is the basis of all imagination.4 Even 
imagined entities cannot float unsupported in mid-air. If 
there is no such reality, i.e. if even what we regard as reedity 
is a produced effect, then there can be nothing real at all in 

• S.B., i. 3. 41. • Meditatims, p. iv. 

s S.B., iii. a. aa. * Sarvakalpanamaiatv 9 it (Ui. a, aa). 
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this world or out of it.* Religious experience as registered 
in the Vedas guarantees at least some reality which does not 
come to be or cease to be. Deussen’s statement “ that the 
Indians were nev^ ensnared into an ontological proof " * is 
hardly correct.' So far as any logical proof of Brahman is 
available in Saiiikara’s writings, it is undoubtedly the onto¬ 
logical proof. We are obliged to posit an absolute reality; 
otherwise our whole structure of knowledge and earoeiience 
tumbles to pieces. In the method of procedure Saihkara 
shows great originality and freshness. He does not start, as 
theological philosophers do, with a discussion of God's 
attributes. He is indifferent to, and even critical of, the 
arguments which are adduced in favour of a great First Cause 
and Creator of the world. For him integral experiraice, or 
anubhava, is the basal fact. It is the highest religious insight. 
It supplies the jiroof—^if procrf be the name for it—of man's 
awareness of a spiritual reality. Brahman is present to 
every man and is the universal fact of life. If any logical 
proof were necessary, Saihkara points to the inability of the 
mind to rest in the relative, i.e. the impossibility of accounting 
for experience except on the h 3 ^thesis of Br^man. 

In his account of causality Saihkara makes the causal 
nature the svabhava, or the samanya or the universal, while 
the effect is regarded as a condition, avastht, or viSesa.3 
" There are in the world many sSmanyas with their vi^sas— 
both conscious and rmconscious. All these samanyas in their 
graduated series are included and comprehended in one great 
samanya, i.e. in Brahman’s nature as a mass of intelligence,” 4 
To imderstand the nature of this universal reality is to know 
all the particulars involved in it.s 

To say that Brahmen is reality is to say that it is different 
from the phenomenal, the spatial, the temporal and the 
sensible.^ Brahman is what is assumed as foundational, 

» S.B., ii. 3. 7. * D.S.V., p, 123. 3 S.B., ii. 3. 9. 

4 Aneka hi vilak^aj;^ cetaQacetiiiiarupati sarnSnyavite^att ; te$Sm 
pSramparyagatySi ekhsmin mahSs&m&nye antarbh&vaji prajfi£naghatie . . . 
(S.B., Brh. Up., ii. 4. 9). Cp. Plato's Idea of the Good as the ground of all 
othtr Ideas. 

5 SSm^nyasya grahapenaiva tadgat£ viie^a grblta bhavanti (S.B., Bfh. 
Up., IL 4. 7). 

* S.B., ivt 3. 14. 
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tbough it is in no sense substance.* It is not in any point 
of space, though it may be said to be everywhere, since all 
things imply and depend on it. Since it is not a thing, it 
cannot have spatial relations to anything else, and is therefore 
nowhere. It is not a cause, for that would be to introduce 
time relations.* Its nature is inexpressible, for wh«a we say 
anything of it we make it into a particular thing. We may 
speak about it, though we cannot describe it adequately or 
have any logical knowledge of it. 3 If the finite man can 
comprehend Brahman, then either our understanding must be 
infinite or Brahman finite. “ Every word employed to denote 
a thing denotes that thing as associated with a certain genus, or 
act, or quality, or mode of relation."4 Brahman has no genus, 
possesses no qualities, does not act, and is related to nothing 
else. It is devoid of anything of a like kind or of a different 
kind, and has no internal variety.s A tree, for example, has 
the internal variety of leaves, flowers and fruits, has the rela¬ 
tion of likeness to other trees and of unlikeness to objects of a 
different kind like stones.^ Brahman has nothing simUax to it, 
nothing different from it, and no internal differentiation, since 
all these are empirical distinctions. As it is opposed to all 
empirical existence, it is given to us as the negative of every¬ 
thing that is positively known. Samkara declines to character¬ 
ise it even as one except in the sense of secondless, but calk it 
non-dual, advaitam. It is the " wholly other,” but not non- 
being.7 Though the words used axe negative, what is meant 

I Vedantaparibha^d, i. 

> Cp. K&ryak&rauavyatiriktasyatmanal^ sadbh&vat^ . . . a^nayidi- 
samsaradharmaUtatvaih viSe^ab (S.B., iii. 3. 36). 3 2. 23. 

4 S.B.G., xiii. 12. 5 Sajatlyavijatlyasvagatabhedarahitam. 

* See S.B., i. 3. 1; ii. i. 14. PaficaddH, ii. 20. Rudolf Otto: The Idea of 
the Holy, B.T., p. 25. Plato mounts beyond the worlds of being and becoming 
to the good. Plotinus seeks to apprehend the Absolute as yet undivided 
between subject and object and so above all diversity. " This absolute is 
none of the things of which it is the source; its nature is that nothing can be 
affirmed of it—not existence, not essence, not life—since it is That which 
transcends all these. . . "Once you have uttered the ‘Good,’ add no 
further thought to it; by any addition, and in proportion to that addition, 
you introduce a deficiency. Do not even say that it has Intellection; you 
would be dividing it" {Enneads, iii. 8. 10, E.T., McKenna, vol. ii, pp. 134, 
133). Clement of Alexandria reaches a point where the Supreme could be 
recognised not by what it is, but by what it is not. 

7 Vadmanasatitatvam api brahma^o n£bhavSbhlpr 5 .yen 3 .bhidhIyata 
(S.B., iii. 2.22). 
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is intensely positive. A negation is only an affirmation of 
absence. It is non-being, since it is not the being which we 
attribute to the world of experience. It does not follow that 
it is pure nothing, since the negative has its meaning only 
in relation to the positive. The Upani§ads as well as 
Sajhkaxh,* deny of Brahman both being and non-being of the 
t37pe with which we are familiar in the world of experience. 
We can at best say what Brahman is not, and not what it is. 
It transcends the opposition of permanence and change, 
whole and part, relative and absolute, finite and infinite, which 
are all based on the oppositions of experience. The finite is 
always passing beyond itself, but there is nothing which the 
infinite can pass into. If it did so. it would no longer be the 
infinite. If we call it infinite, it is not to be equated with a 
mere negation of the finite. We cannot understand the nature 
of Brahman until we let go the formal and the finite. Since 
personality cannot be realised except under the limiting 
condition of a non-ego, the absolute is not a person. If we 
use the term personality in a different sense, in which it does 
not demand any dependence on another, then it is an illegiti¬ 
mate use. When the Absolute is said to be nirguna, this only 
means that it is trans-empirical, since gunas are products of 
prakiti and the Absolute is superior to it. The gunas qualify 
the objective as such, and God is not an object. The objects 
come and go, but the real persists as the permanent in the 
midst of all changes. So it transcends the gunas or pheno¬ 
menal being. The Absolute is not on that account to be 
regarded as a mere blank. So the Upani§ad says " nirguuio 
gup.” Brahman is of the nature of ultimate consciousness 
and yet knows nothing, since empirical cognition is a modifi¬ 
cation of the internal organ.* Knowledge, again, is its 
essence and not its property.3 It is not eternal in the sense 

* S.B., Praina Up., iv. i. 

• As Spinoza says: " The intellect which would constitute the essence 
of God must differ toto cmlo from our will and intellect, nor can they agree 
in anyUiing save in name, nor any more than the Dog as a celestial con* 
stellation and the dog as a barking animal agree " [Ethics, i. 17, Scholium). 

3 RgmSnuja and the Naiyayikas interpret jhSnam in " satyaih jhanam 
anantam Brahma *’ as the basis of knowledge. Cp. Nityam vijhanam 
anandam Brahma itySdan vijfiSnapadena j[fianairaya evokta^ (Vi$vanS.tha'8 
Siddhdntamuktivali, p. 49). 
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of persisting changdessly through time like the motionless 
being of Parmenides, the “ mindless, unmoving fixture,” which 
Plato derides in the Sophi^,'^ but in the sense of absolute 
timelessness and incorruptibility. It is eternal because its 
completeness and perfection are unrelated to time.* The 
sequence which binds things and events in the time order 
has no meaning for it. It is eternal perdurance, to which all 
time relations are irrelevant. It can only be negatively 
described as the other of its own otherness. It is sat (real), 
meaning that it is not asat (unreal). It is cit (consciousness), 
meaning that it is not acit (unconsciousness).3 It is ananda 
(bliss), meaning that it is not of the nature of pain (duhkha- 
svarupa). It is real, having authentic being. It never fails 
to be, since it depends on nothing to preserve it in being. 
It does not take in anything from outside itself, for then 
being would include non-being. There is no first or last in it. 
It does not unfold, express, develop, manifest, grow and 
change, for it is self-identical throughout. It cannot be 
regarded as a whole including parts, for it is uniform in nature 
(ekarasa).4 It is real and yet devoid of the nature of the 
world, s Such a being cannot of course be physical and 
quantitative and fragmentary. The everlasting being devoid 
of any deficiency is of the nature of consciousness, cit. Such 
a fulness of authentic being and ideality perforce is free 
delight, ananda.* All human bliss is a phase of the bliss of 
Brahman. 7 It is highest truth, perfect being and fullest 
freedom. 

Atman and Brahman have the same characteristics of being, 
consciousness, all-pervadingness and bliss. Atman is Brahman. 
The purely subjective is also the purely objective. Brahman 

* P. 249. 

* Cp. Spinoza; '* Eternity cannot be defined in terms of time nor can 
it have any relation to time " [Ethics, v. i. Scholium). Nicholas of Cusa 
distinguishes between the infinitum of God and the interminatum of the 
world. As infinity is to boundlessness, so is eternity to perpetuity. 

3 JadatvarShityam. Deussen defines caitan}'am as " a potency which 
lies at the root of all motion and change in nature, which is therefore also 
ascribed, for example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
reaction to outer infiuences, a potency which in its highest development 
reveals itself as human intellect, as spirit (D.S.V., p. 59). 

4 S.B., i. 3. I. 3 Ni$prapaiicasadatmakatvam (S.B., ii. 1. 6). 

* S.B.. i. r. 12; iii. 3. 11-13 : Twt- Up-. u. 7 - ^ 3. 32. 
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seems to be mere abstract bdng, even as Atman seems to be 
mere abstract subjectivity to the eyes of intellect. When 
we strip the Absolute of all its veils, we find that it is being 
reined away, evaporated into almost nothing. How can we 
assume this residuum, this nonentity, to be the supreme 
reality of the world ? " Is Brahman then non-being ? No, 

since even imagined things must have something to stand 
upon.” * If ansdhing exists. Brahman must be real. It is 
our human conception of Brahman that seems to be empty 
and not Brahman in itself, which is the fullest reality. The 
differenceless Brahman which we reach by an everlasting No, 
" not coarse, not fine, not short, not long,” » " not to be 
heard, not to be felt,” 3 is likely to be confused with an 
indeterminate blank, an uncomfortable night of nothing. 
Hegel has declared that pure being devoid of all predicates 
is not different from non-being. Ramanuja and the Naiya- 
yikas agree with Hegel in thinking that such an undifierenced 
Brahman is not a reality capable of being known.4 Samkara 
knows it as much as his critics, for he says : ” Brahman, free 
from space, attributes, motion, fruition and difference, being 
in the highest sense and without a second, seems to the slow 
of mind no more than non-being." 5 We seem to get a 
Brahman in which all is lost, though the mystic might explain 
that everything is found. The upward flight of thought 
which is afraid of making God determinate seems to us, the 
worldly minded, to end in making God nothing. Yet all the 
great rdigious seers deny conceptual designations, to the 
Absolute.^ For the sake of the mass of mankind, the scripture 

> " Sfinyam eva tarhi tat, na. mitliySvikalpasya nirnimittatvanupa- 
patteb " (S.B. on Gau(}apfi.da's KSrikS). 

» iii. 8. 8. Cp. Augustine : " We can know what God is not, but 

not what He is ” {Trinity, viii. 2). 

s Katha, iii. 13. 

4 Nirvi^ayasya jfiSnatve m 3 .nSbhSvS.t (ViSvan^tha's Siddhantamukta- 
vali, p. 49). 

s DigdelaguaagatiphalabhedaSunyaih hi paramarthasad advayam brahma 
maiidabuddhlni.m asad iva pratibhati (S.B., ChSn. Up., ^i. i. i). 

4 Cp. Rudolf Otto: “ This negative theology does not mean that faith 
and feeling are dissipated and reduced to nothing; on the contrary, it con¬ 
tains within it the loftiest spirit of devotion, and it is out of such negative 
attributes that Chrysostom fashions the most solemn confessions and 
prayers. ... A conception negative in form may often become the symbol 
for a content of meaning which, if absolutely unutterable, is none the less 
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defines Brahman in positive tenns.i for “ the scripture thinks, 
Let them first find themselves on the path of the existent, 
then I shall gradually bring them also to an imderstanding 
of the existent in the highest sense." » As an interpreter of 
the Upani§ads, Saifakara Was obliged to ofEer a reconciliation 
between the negative and the positive descriptions of Brah¬ 
man. 3 Commenting on the spatial conception of Brahman, 
^aihkara says that it is meant to convey our ideas to others 4 
or serve the purposes of worship.5 We rise to the highest 
in itself, Brahman, through the highest in relation to us or 
Isvara, the creator and governor of the universe. While 
Brahman is devoid of attributes, still those of being, con¬ 
sciousness and bhss may be said to be its essential features 
(svarupalak§anas), while those of creatorship, etc., are acci¬ 
dental ones (tatasthalak§anas).< Sarhkara knows that even 
the definition of Brahman as saccidananda 7 is imperfect 
though it expresses the reality in the best way possible. 
The power of the human mind is great enough to recognise 
its own limitations. Brahmanubhava gives the highest 
insight into Brahman, and he who has it answers every 
question of the nature of Brahman by silence or negative 
marks. Vidya gives the highest positive conceptual account 
of Brahman by equating it with the attributes of being, 
consciousness and bliss, which are self-sufficient. Avidya, or 
lower knowledge, applies attributes which imply relation, 

in the highest degree positive. ... A negative theology can and indeed 
must arise . . . from purely and genuinely religious roots, the experience 
of the luminous " (Tfce Idea of the Holy, p. 189). 

• ChUn. Up., i. 6. 6; iii. 14. 2. 

> Sanm&rgasthSks tdvad bhavantu, tatah Sanaih param&rthasad api 
grahayi^yamlti manyate irutlh (S.B., Chan. Up., viii. t. i). 

Sat^^nanda, in his VeddnlasSra (ii), describes the method of adbyaropa- 
pavada by which we first attribute certain qualities to Brahman and then 
withdraw them. See S.B.G., xiii. 13. 

3 See S.B., i. i. 1-31 ; i. 2 passim ; i. 3. i-i8, 22-25, 39-43 I »• 4* 14-22 : 
iu- 3 - 35-36- See D.S.V.. p. I02, pp. 206-210. 

4 Upalabdhyartham. 

5 Upasanfirtham. S.B., Ch 3 n. Up., viii. i. i; S.B., i. i. 20, 24, 31; 

i. 2. II, 14; iii. 2. 12, 33. 

4 When we define Devadatta's house as that on which a crow is perched. 
We do not define its essence but state a feature Which applies to it acci¬ 
dentally. It is an indirect definition of Devadatta’s house. Even so is 
the definition of Brahman as the Creator and the cause of the universe. 

r Nrsithkalapant Up. 
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such as creatorship and rulership of the universe.* There 
are thus two views of the ultimate, higher and lower. 
“ Where, by discarding the differences of name, form, and 
the like, ascribed by avidya. Brahman is indicated by negative 
expressions, as not gross, etc.,* it is the higher (param). But 
where, on the contrary, exactly the same reality is described, 
for purposes of worship, as distinguished by some difference 
or other, it is the lower (aparam)." 3 Brahman cast through 
the moulds of logic is ISvara. It is not the highest reality, 
since it has no meaning for the highest experience where 
existence and content are no longer separated. Yet it is 
the best image of the truth possible under our present condi¬ 
tions of knowledge. The saguna Brahman is not the mere 
self-projection of the yearning spirit or a floating air-bubble. 
The gleaming ideal is the way in which the everlasting real 
appears to our human mind.^ A demand for theoretic con- 

* Cp. RatnaprabhS : “ Vidy3.vi9a3n3 jfieyam nirgui^aiii satyam avid3rS' 

vi$aya upisyaiii sagunath kalpitam " (i. x. ii). Cp. with this the analogical 
Imowledge of Schoolmen, the knowledge that knows its deficiency and by 
the very acknowledgment of it corrects it. Cp. Plotinus: "If we call it 
the Good, we do not intend any formal animation of a quality within itself; 
we mean only that it is the Goal or Term to which all aspire. When we 
affirm existence of it, we mean no more than that it does not fall within 
the realm of non-existents; it transcends even the quality of being" 
(McKenna’s E.T., vol. i, p. iiS). 

• Brh., iii. 8. 8. 3 S.B., i. 31 ; iv. 3. 14. 

4 D.S.V., p. 103. Cp. Eckhart, who draws a distinction between God¬ 
head who is incomprehensible and God who works and creates. " In 
himself he is not God, in the creature only doth he become God. I ask to 
be rid of God, i.e. that God by his grace would bring me into the essence; 
that essence which is above God and above distinction. I would enter 
into that eternal unity which was mine before all time, and when I was 
what I would and would what I was; into that state which is above all 
addition or diminution, into the immobility whereby all is moved " (quoted 
in Hunt’s Essay on Pantheism, p. 179). Plotinus says: " We form a con¬ 
ception of its Authentic Being from its image playing upon the Intellectual 
Principle. This image of itself it has communicated to the Intellect that 
contemplates it: thus all the striving is on the side of the Intellect, which 
is the eternal striver and eternally the attainer. The Being beyond neither 
strives, since it feels no lack, nor attain, since it has no striving ’’ {Enneads : 
McKenna’s E.T., vol. ii, p. 135). Cp. Bradley: "Fully to realise the 
existence of the Absolute is for finite beings impossible. . . But to gain 
an idea of its main features—an idea true so far as it goe^, though abstract 
and incomplete—^is a different endeavour. . . . And surely no more than 
this is wanted for a knowledge of the Absolute. It is a knowledge which 
of course differs enormously from the fact. But it is true for all that, while 
it respects its own limits ; and ii seems fully attainable by the finite 
intellect ’’ (Appearance and Reality, p. 139). 
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sistehcy requires us to describe the Absolute by a set of 
negations, " neither personal nor moral, nor beautiful nor 
true," as Bradley does. The inevitable effect of the negative 
account is to make us believe that the Absolute has nothing 
to do with or is indifferent to the higher aspects of experience. 
When these negative formtjlas of an exact metaphysics defeat 
their object, we are inclined, in the interests of our religious 
needs, to lay a different emphasis. * 

But Brahman cannot be both determinate (sagu^) and 
indeterminate (nirguna).a A reality that has two sides or 
can be experienced in two ways is not the highest reality. 
The sides are dissolved the moment we touch the fountain of 
being. We catch aspects of the Absolute when we look at it 
from outside. In itself the Absolute is without sides, without 
forms, and without any element of duality or gui^as. These 
characters of form and personality have meaning in the world 
of vidya, or experience. In the supreme Brahman there is 
a natural dissolution of all relativities. It is not a system 
or a whole which can be achieved by an endless process of 
reconciling opposites.3 The infinite is not an object con¬ 
structed by philosophy ; it is an ever-present fact. Sainkara 
is opposed to all attempts to think the Absolute. The moment 
we think it, it becomes a part of the world of experience. ^ 

» Cp. Bradley : Truth and Reality, p. 431. 

* " One and the same thing cannot in itself be affected by differences 
such as form, etc., and not be affected by them, for this is a contradic¬ 
tion. . . . And by being connected with limitations a thing of one kind 
cannot assume another nature; for when rock crystal is transparent it does 
not become opaque by being connected with limitations such as red colour 
and the like ; on the contrary, it is a misconception (bhrama) that opaque¬ 
ness permeates it. . . . Whatever character is assumed. Br ahm an must 
be regarded as unchangeably free from all differences and not the reverse " 
(D.S.V,, pp. 102-3). 

3 While strict logic requires Bradley to adopt a similar position, he yet 
wavers and has certain ultimate doubts. Strictly speaking, the Absolute 
excludes all positive and negative features, and we cannot reach it through 
logic, for we cannot go out of the relative by the relative. Our logical 
understanding, proceeding from limit to limit, cannot arrive at the unlimited. 
When we transcend our ffniteness, we have nothing else chan an absolute 
in which all that is formal and hnite is dissolved. 

4 RamSnuJa holds that the divine is the human view enlarged. The 
difference between the human understanding and the divine is one of range 
and not character; while the human view takes in some relations, the 
divine takes in aU of them. But Saihkara is of a different opinion. If we 
are lost in the world of relatives, it is not possible to exhaust the relative. 
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XXVII 

IsvARA OR Personal God 

IS^mra, according to Samkara, is the determinate (saguna) 
Brahman regarded as the supreme personality. Samkara 
believes that the question of God’s existence is an absurd 
one. If God exists, then he must exist as other objects do, 
which would be to reduce God to the level of the finite, making 
him simply a imit in the indefinite multiplicity of objects, 
distinct from them all, even as they are distinct from each 
other, or merging him in the totality of existence in a 
pantheism which will be practically indistinguishable from 
atheism. To state the question of God in terms of existence 
removes in advance all possibility of solving it. If the rigidity 
of reason is any security for the attainment of truth, we 
should have arrived at it long ago. As a matter of fact we 
find different schools, each pretending to be logical, in conflict 
with the rest. Saiiikara takes up the so-called proofs for the 
existence of God, the epistemological, the cosmological and the 
physico-theological, and shows their futility, as Kant did at 
a much later day. 

The ideal of logic compels us to assume the reality of a 
perfect subject, to whom all existence is related as an object. 
Truth as systematic harmony means the reahty of a divine 
experience. That events are interconnected in a system is 
the assumption of common sense and science, which is 
increasingly confirmed by experience, though never realised 
in its entirety. For there is much in the world which never 
directly enters into our experience. We seem to know much, 
though even in this limited region our knowledge is imperfect. 
Only a complete apprehension of reality as a whole can justify 
the hypothesis that God is and he is the creator of ah. Our 
human experience is incapable of apprehending the world 
in its entirety, achieve a hsumony of pure being with restless 

Wlien the terms are capable of endless subdivisions, and when their relations 
are capable of infinite permutations, a whole view of terms and relations 
is impossible. The putting together of the appearances does not lead us 
to truth. The real is beyond appearances and truth is beyond thought. 
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infinitude.* However much we might simplify and order our 
experience and reduce its complexity to the single prak^i, 
the puru?a, or the subject, would still remain the outside 
observer of its lonely flight through space and history. If 
the universe is small enough for our little minds to explore, 
if we can tell whence it comes and whither it goes, can under¬ 
stand its origin, nature and destiny, then we are not finite 
and we do not demand an infinite. The logical belief that 
all facts belong to a system and express the mind of God is 
only an idea. 

The cosmological argument employs the concept of cause, 
which is not adequate even in the empirical world, and turns 
out altogether useless when we try to relate the world of 
experience to the ultimate reality, which is said to manifest 
itself through it. The different lines in the phenomenal 
series cannot explain one another. We cannot admit within 
the world of phenomena an uncaused cause. The question 
of an absolute beginning of the phenomenal series, saihsara, 
is a self-contradictory one. To seek for it is to seek in time 
for that which is the condition of the very being of time. 
It is the essence of saihsara that it has no beginning. The 
infinite to which we rise by the mere negation of the finite is 
another idea requiring explanation. When the argument 
from causality, which has its validity confined to the world 
of changing phenomena, is applied to the real, the latter is 
misconceived, since it is made an object of knowledge, and that 
which we infer as the cause of the world belongs also to the 
world of experience. We can infer only a finite creator from 
a finite world, even if we assume the universality of the 
principle that every effect has a cause.* The first cause 
must be a imity of the same order of being as the objects of 
experience, since the latter are brought into relation with it. 
If I^vara is the cause of the world, he must be within the 
space-time framework, a vastly magnified man whose self- 
consciousness is defined by the instnimentality of a body 
and a mind analogous to our own. If such a being exists, no 
foreseeable extension of our knowledge could enable us to 

< Cp. “ For God alone sits high enough above 
To speculate so largely.” 

* Vat kaiyath tat sakartfkain. 
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determine his nature and existence. Such a God, moreover, 
working through instruments analogous to the human ones, 
is neither infinite nor omnipotent.. 

The moral argument that the context of things is adapted 
to the soul of man and shows the workmanship of a benevolent 
God is qmte unsatisfactory. However the matter be turned, 
in a real world the responsibility for sin and evil falls on God,* 
If, to relieve him of the authorsMp of evil, we accept something 
like the mythology of Persia and make Satan responsible for 
it, then the oneness of God disappears and we reinstate a 
dualism between God and Satan. Again, if the soul is a part 
of God, God must feel the pain of the soul also, even as, when 
one member of the body suffers, the whole body suffers.with 
it. It follows that the sufferings of God are much greater 
than those of the individual souls, and it is better for us to 
remain self-enclosed individuals with otor limited sufferings 
than rise to the level of God and take upon ourselves the 
burden of the whole world. 

A perfect God does not require the world for his satisfac¬ 
tion. If it is said that the world is for his enjoyment, then 
God is no God but only a saihsarin. If we say that God has 
determinations, gunas, like personality, perfection, etc., it is 
di£6cult to conceive how these can coexist with absoluteness. 
The attempt to conserve the characters of personality (guna) 
and absoluteness (Brahman) seems to be wellnigh impossible 
for logic. 

The lesson which Saihkara derives from these inadequate 
proofs for the existence of God is that the question has no 
ineaning in reality and arises only within the world of expe¬ 
rience. When we realise the relative character of the world, 
we shall see that the problem of creation and the answer to 
it both belong to our logical world and not to reality as it is. 
To set aside the logical proofs is not to deny the existence 
of I^vara. Samkara’s point is that no purely rational argu- 

• The solution suggested by the Hebrew prophet, '* I form the light 
and create darkness. I make peace and create evil, I the Lord do all t hes e 
things," finds an echo in some passages of the Upan 4 ads. " For he tnaVac 
those do good works whom he will guide out from this world, and he makes 
those do evil whom he will guide downwards; he is the guardian of the 
world, he is the ruler of the world, he is the lord of the world " (KausUaki 
Up., iii. 8). ' * 
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ment for the existence of God as a personal supreme being is 
finally acceptable. At beat the proofs " only tdl us that 
God is a possibility. The reality of God transcends our 
rational powers of concaving as wdl as comprehending > ; 
only if we resort to the spiritual insight of seers as recorded 
in the scriptures can we be certain of God. The reality of 
I§vara, in Saihkara's philosophy, is not a self-evident axiom, 
is not a logical truth, but an empirical postulate which is 
practically useful. Sruti is the basis for it.> Uvara is the 
supreme spirit, all-knowing (sarvajna), and possessed of all 
powers (sarvaSaktisamanvitam). He is the soul of nature, the 
principle of the universe, its animating breath and actuating 
spring, the source and end of all existent modes. What is 
based on scriptural testimony is not necessarily opposed to 
reason. To accept 6ruti is to accept belief for which there are 
no disproofs, though there are not adequate proofs. In the 
logical account we render to ourselves of the world we reach 
a point where we require help from another source. Before 
we rise to intuition, we resort to §ruti. Regarding the 
creatorship of ISvara, scripture is our only means of know¬ 
ledge. 3 It declares that “ the cause from which (proceeds) 
the origin, substance and dissolution of the world, which is 
extended in names and forms, which includes mwy agents 
and enjoyers, which contains the fruit of works, specially 
determined according to space, time and cause, a world which 
is formed after an arrangement inconceivable even for the 
mind—this omniscient and omnipotent cause is Brahman 
{i.e. Rvara)." 4 All the perfections, metaphysical and moral, 

I Cp. Schweitzer: " If we take the world as it is, it is impossible to 
explain it in any way which will give meaning to the ends and aims of the 
activities of men and of humanity. >Ve can discover no trace in the world 
of any purposive development which might lend significance to our actions " 
(Preface, xii, CivilisaHon and Ethics, pt. ii). 

* Though Kant is regarded as the first philosophical thinker in Europe who 
sought to establish the futility of logical proofs, it must be said in fairness to 
Plato that he recognised it. “ Therefore is it an impossible task to discover 
the Creator and father of this whole universe and publish the discovery 
of him in words for all to understand " {Timtaus, 28, C.). Cp. Bishop Gore : 
" I acknowledge that human reason could never by its unassisted efiorts 
have arrived at this conception of God the Creator " {Belief in God, p. 152), 
and so he asks us to turn to Revelation. So St. Thomas Aquinas. Cp. 
S.B. on Kena Up., i. 4. 

S B.S., i. 1. 3. « S.B., i. I. a. 

VOL. II. 
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are ascribed to him. He is said to be raised above all evil.* 
He is the immanent spirit (antarySmin) pervading the object 
and the subject worlds, seen in the interior of the sun (object) 
as wdl as in the interior of the eye (subject).* He is the 
creator, ruler and destroyer of the universe. 3 

Sathl&ra taJces great pains to prove that the reality of 
I^vara, when once it is ascertained from the scripture, can 
be reconciled with the demands of reason. We only perceive 
the dfect, so that it cannot be decided whether the world 
is connected with I^vara as its cause or with something else, 
since the same effect can have different causes. So we must 
accept the statement of the scriptures that l^vara is the cause 
of the world. I^vara is the first cause, since he has no origin 
(asambhava). ISvara as pure being (sanmatram) cannot 
have sprung from pure being, since the relation of cause and 
effect cannot exist without a certain superiority in the cause. < 
I^vara cannot have sprung from differentiated being, since 
experience tells us that differences arise from the non-differ- 
enced, and not vice versa. He cannot have sprung from 
non-being, since it is essenceless (niratmaka). Scripture also 
rejects this view, for it asks. How can being come out of 
non-being ? Nor can ISvara be a modification, since this 
would land us in infinite regress, s I^vara is improduced, has 
no cause, and is no effect. If Isvara were an effect, then 
every effect from akaSa downwards would be essenceless and 
we ^ould embrace nihilism.^ That which gives reality to all 
modifications is ISvara. 

Admitting the principle that every effect has a cause, may not the 
cause be the atoms, or the prakrti, or non-being, or an individual agent, 
or spontaneity ? f Saiiikara refutes all these possibilities. Nature is 
not dead, but is alive and animated from within. The scene of nature 
is well adapted for the drama of the soul-life. ” In the world, no 
non-intelligent object without being guided by an intelligence brings 
forth from itself the products which serve to further given aims of 
man. For example, houses, palaces, beds, seats, pleasure-gardens 

< ChSn., L 6: S.B., i. i. 20. 

» S.B., i. I. 20; Brh. Up., iii. 7. 9. 

J See S.B., i. 1. 18-20, 22; i. 3. 39, 41; i, a. 9-10. 

< Since nothing superior to livara can be conceived, therefore Uvara 
exists uncaused. Cp. with this Descartes's ontological argument. 

5 S.B., ii. 3. 9. * S B ii. 3. 7. 7 S.B,, i. i. 2 
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and the like are contrived in life by intelligent artists in due time for 
the puipose of obtaining pleasure and averting pain. It is exactly 
the same with this whole world. For when one sees how, for example, 
the earth serves the end of the enjoyment of the fruit of the maniffdd 
works, and how, again, the body within and without by possessing a 
given arrangement of parts suitable to the different species and deter* 
mined in detail that it may form the place of enjoyment of the fruit 
of the manifold works . . . how should this arrangement proceed 
from the non-intelligent pradhana ? . . . Clay, also, for example, is 
formed, as experience teaches, to diderent shapes only so long as it 
is guided by the potter, and exactly in the same way must matter be 
guided by another intelligent power.” * The purpose of creation is 
to serve as the stage for the reward of the deeds of earlier existences 
which stretch back for each individual ad infinitum. Unconscious 
prakrti is not the explanation of nature or the subjective aspect of 
the world and the working of the law of karma. Consciousness and 
activity must belong to the cause of the world.* The regularity and 
adaptation (racana) of the world indicate a conscious director. The 
same is implied by the co-operation of several means for one end.) 
Saihkara notices the theory of the Purva Mimaihsa that not God but 
apurva accounts for the o^ered way in which men reap the fruits of 
their deeds. He criticises it on the ground that apurva is unspiritual 
and cannot operate unless it is moved by something spiritual. The 
extra-cosmic God of the Nyaya-Vaiks^ika is inadequate, since he is 
not the material cause of the universe. Were the individual the 
creator, he would have produced what is beneficial to himself, and 
not things of a contrary nature such as birth, death, old age, disease, 
etc. For ” we know that no free person will build a prison for him¬ 
self and take up his abode in it.” 4 Chance, atoms, pralqti and the 
Nyaya God are larger and more impossible demands than what the 
scripture makes. So the omniscient, all-powerful, eternal, all-pervading 
ISvara is the cause of the world .5 

I^vara is said to be the material as well as the efficient cause of 
the world. To the objection that in experience material causes do 
not possess knowledge, Samkara answers : ” It is not necessary that it 
should be here the same as in experience; for this subject is known 


< S.B., ii. 2. 1. 

» If the mere presence of Brahman is enough to move the world as a 
magnet does iron, will not the mere vicinity of puru$as suffice for the 
activity of prak]:ti ? Again, avidya naturally tends to creation and is in 
need of no purpose. " Avidyk ca svabh&vata cva, karyonmukhi na prayo- 
janam apek$ate ” {Bh&matf, fi. x. 33 )' 

3 S.B., i. 3. 39 . 

4 Na hi kadcid aparatantro bandhan&garam fitmanah Iqrtv&'nnpravi^ti 
(ii. I. 2i). Cp. Descartes: " If 1 were myself the author of my being, I 
should have bestowed on myself every perfection of which I possess the 
idea, and 1 should thus be God ” {Meditations, p. iii). 

s See S.B., ii. i. 22 ; iv. r. 23 and 24. 
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by revelation and not inference.** When we rely on scriptural state* 
ments, it is not necessary for us to conform to experience.* An 
efficient cause, according to the Nyaya philosophy, is that whose know¬ 
ledge. desire and effort are necessary to bring about the product. The 
Vedfintin admits only knowledge which is self-sufficient and not desire 
and effort which assume a prior desire and a prior effort ad infinitum. 
It is argued that Iiivara cannot be the cause of the world since there is 
a difference of nature (vilak^^atvam) between the cause and the effect. 
A piece of gold cannot be the cause of a vessel of clay; so ISvara pure 
and spiritual cannot be the cause of the world, which is impure and 
unspiritual.* Saihkara replies that unconscious objects frequently 
take their rise from conscious beings, such as hairs and nails from men. 
From the inanimate dung, the animate dung-beetle comes forth. If 
it is urged that in these cases, in spite of apparent diversity, there 
is fundamental identity, since both of these spring from the earth, 
Samkara replies that I^vara and the world have the common charac¬ 
teristic of being, or aatt£. The two are not totally different, and if 
I^vara has a certain superiority (atiSaya), it is not surprising, since the 
cause everywhere has this feature .3 

Another objection states that if the world issues from and returns 
to ISvara. then, on its return, the qualities of the world such as 
materiality, compositeness, non-intelligence, limitedness, impurity, etc., 
must defile I6vara.4 Samkara says in reply that when the effects 
return to their causes, they lose their specific qualities and merge in 
their cause, as when gold ornaments return to gold. It is not a true 
return, if the effect retains its qualities, even when withdrawn into 
the cause. 3 If it is said that, as the world loses its special qualities 
and gets absorbed into ISvara, there is then no reason for it to go forth 
again, differentiated into the enjoyers and the enjoyed which we have 
in every new world-period, Saihkara answers this objection by an 
analogy. " As the soul in deep sleep and meditation returns (tem¬ 
porarily) into its original unity, but on waking from these states 
returns to its individual existence so long as it is not free from avidya, 
so also is it with the return into I^vara.” * The force of differentiation 
continues in Isvara, though it is not manifested, when the world is 
withdrawn mto him. The basis of the recurring return of the world 
into existence is in the works performed in former lives which require 
to be atoned for. The liberated do not return since the condition of 
rebirth, viz., false knowledge, is absent in their case.? Strictly speak¬ 
ing, there is no creation at all since saffisfira is beginningless and end¬ 
less. Creation and destruction are stages in the process of saihsSxa 
which is from eternity to eternity. At the beginning of every kalpa 


* Na avaSyaih tasya yathadfstam eva sarvam abhyupagantavyam. See 
also D.S.V., pp. 92-93. 

> S.B.,ii, I. 4. » S.B.,ii. i. 6. 

4 Sthaulya, s£vayavatva, acetanatva, paricchinnatvfitoddhyftdi. 

5 S.B., ii. I. 9. ‘ S.B., ii. I. 9. j S.B.,ii. i, 9. 
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(world period) we have the unpacking of the original complex which 
contains within itself the whole range of diversity. There is con¬ 
tinuity between the past and the present, between the state of destruc¬ 
tion and the state of creation which succeeds it. If the supreme 
Idvara and the individual jiva are related as whole and part, the former 
should be subject to pain, whenever the jiva suffers. To get over this 
difficulty, the relation of whole and part is interpreted as one of 
original and reflection. Any injury to the reflecticm does not aflect 
the original. 

It is said that God cannot be the cause of the world where some 
are treated well and some ill, and he who inflicts such vaT3dng lots on 
his creatures is unjust and cruel.* The difficulty is overcome by the 
recognition of the law of karma. God does not act arbitrarily, but 
acts with reference to the good and evil works of each creature in its 
earlier births. God brings about a creation suited to the deeds of 
men. Since the world is only a scene of atonement for the works of 
an earlier existence, the rdle of God as creator is a secondary one. 
We cannot attribute to the gardener what is due to the vital forces 
of the plant. Saxhkara compares Gkxl to rain which helps the plants 
to grow, while what they grow into depends not on the rain but on the 
nature of the seed. Each individual’s new life is determined by the 
moral quality of his acts.* But it may be asked, Why did not God 
create a world free from suffering, misery, at the very beginning, when 
there was neither merit nor demerit in the individuals to determine 
his action. This leads to circular reasoning. Sarfikarasays: " Without 
merit and demerit, no one can come into existence; again, without 
an individual no merit and demerit can exist, so that on the doctrine 
of the world having a beginning we are led into a logical see-saw." i 
The world is beginningless (anfldi).* Each existence in it owes its 
nature to some prior existence. Even in periodical creations and 
returns the law of karma is observed, and saihsi-ra in a subtle or gross 
form subsists in the nature of God. Pralqrti, or the principle of the 
world, which is itself no effect and is therefore superior to all effects, 5 
exists in him. The spring has no source outside livara, and so mayfl 
or prakpti is made a part of the nature of God. I^vara, i.e. Brahn^ 
associated with prakpti, is the efficient and the material cause of the 
world. The world as the effect of I^vara persists even before it is 
created in the form of the causal self (ka.rap&tmana}. even as it persists 
through his power in creation.* Even prior to creation the namarQpa 
(name and form) is the object of ISvara’s knowledge. 7 

The Upanisads believe in the immanence of God. They declare 
that God is not separated from the individual soul, but. by means of 


« S.B., ii. I. 34. * S.B.. i. 3. 39. i S.B., ii. 1. 36. 

* S.B., ii. 3. 42. 

5 SaivasmSd vikarat paro yo 'vikarab (S.B., i. 2. 22). 

* S.B., ii. I. 6. See S.B. on Kafha Up., iii. ir ; Chan., viii. 14. 1. 

7 S.B., i. 1. 5 
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it, he has entered into nature. " As the absolutely pure he 

would not enter the impure body with his own self, and even if he h^ 
done so, he would leave it remembering that he himself had made it. 
Without any trouble, the soul in whose form God entered the world 
would put an end to the world, even as the magician does to the 
glamour produced by himself. Since this does not occur, it follows 
that the ^orld is not created by a spiritual being who knows what is 
good for himself." * Sarhkara answers this objection by pointing to 
the production of different kinds of effects from one cause. The same 
earth brings forth many kinds of stones, costly jewels as well as 
ordinary stones. So also from one God a variety of souls and effects 
follow.* 

I^vara creates without implements. He is able to transform hm- 
self into manifold effects by his great powers.i No outside co-operation 
is necessary for God who possesses all the necessary powers perfect 
within himself. It is said that God and the r5is can create many 
things through the sheer force of meditation, without the aid of any¬ 
thing extemal .4 His work of creation is not like human acte.s By 
the specific quality of his nature. God transforms himself into the 
world even as tnillr is changed into curd.* Since the manifold world 
arises from Idvara, the latter is assigned a multiplicity of powers. 7 
If l6vara is essentially free, he cannot be under any compulsion to 
create. God has no imperfections, no unfulfilled desires. The attri¬ 
bution of any motive (prayojana) to God conflicts with his all- 
sufficiency.® If the world issued for some purpose or expressed some 
desire or fulfilled some want, then it would betray a sense of need and 
incompleteness in the Supreme. If he created with no definite aim, 
then his acts would be no better than a child's. If God were the sole 
cause, the whole effect should have been present at once: but, as a 
matter of fact, we have a slowly unfolding growth which seems to 
indicate different causes for different stages. It is said in reply that 
action is not necessarily determined from without. It may be deter¬ 
mined by motives intrinsic to the activity itself. So it is said that 
** the activity of the Lord may be supposed to be mere sport (lil§) 
proceeding from his own nature, witliout reference to any purpose.” • 
The creative activity of ISvara is the undesired overflow of his per¬ 
fection. which cannot rest steiilely in itself. The conception of lila 
conveys a number of suggestions. The act of creation is not motived 


» S.B.. u. r. 21. * S.B., ii. i. 33. 

3 Paripflrnagaktikam (S.B., ii. i. 24}. 

4 ii. I. 25, 31. S S.B., i. 4. 27. 

* Kslravad dravyasvabhavaviie§ 5 t (S.B., ii. r. 24). The analogy of 
milk is unsound, since the change of milk into curds requires the association 
of warmth. 7 S.B., ii. 1. 30. 

» Nityaparitrptatvam (S.B., ii. i. 32-33). Brahman is pr&ptak&mah of 
realised purpose, and so the teleology of finite consciousne.ss cannot apply 
to him. 9 S.B., ii, I. 33. 
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by any selfish interest. It is the spontaneous overflow of God's nature 
(svabhfiva), even as it is the nature of man to breathe in and out.* 
God cannot help creating. The work of the world is not th^ result 
of chance or thoughtlessness, but is simply the outcome of God’s nature. 
Out of the fulness of his joy. God scatters abroad life and power.* 
Saxhkara does not regard the infinite as something which exists in 
itself first and then feels itself under a necessity to go out into the 
finite. He creates out of the abundance of his joy and for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the demands of morality. By looking upon creation as the 
cosmic game in which the Supreme indulges, Sadikara brings out 
the purposiveness, rationality, ease and effortlessness with which the 
creation is sustained. The liberated are called upon to share the joy 
of ISvara. The finite centres are distinguishable not from but within 
the whole, and the whole is also the ideal for the selves to attain to. 
Even things that seem to be unspiiitual and unreasonable belong to 
the whole. The life of l 4 vara throbs in all parts unifying and con¬ 
taining all. " All living creatures from Brahma down to plants are 
regarded as my body.” 3 I^vara and the world, the cause and the 
efiect, are identical. They are not identical as forms or modifications, 
but are identical in their fundamental nature of Brahm an . The world 
in creation is developed in name and form, while it is in an undeveloped 
.state in dissolution. Creation is the expression in the plane of 
space-time of what exists already in God.4 At the end of each of 
the world periods (kalpas) ISvara takes back the whole world, i.e. 
the material world becomes merged in non-distinct prakfti, urhile 
the individual souls, free for the time being from actual connec¬ 
tion with upadhis, lie in deep slumber as it were. But as the con¬ 
sequences of their deeds are not yet exhausted, they have again to 
enter an embodied existence as soon as I§vara sends forth a new 
material world. Then the old round of birth, action and death, 
etc., begins anew .5 

The individual souls which are different from one another are 
regarded as parts of ISvara, which are, however, not confused. The 

« S.B., ii. I. 33. 

» Cp. with this the Plotdnian conception of Spirit as overflowing per¬ 
fection. 

3 Upadeiasihasrt, ix. 4; Daksi^SmUrH Stotra, p. 9. 

4 Cp. Emily Brontfi ; 

“ Though earth and man were gone. 

And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou wert left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee." 

5 The one supreme Lord is called Brahm&, Visnu and Siva according 
as he is creating, preserving and withdrawing the whole universe. Creation 
(sf^ti) is the function of ISvara envelopied in sattva or Brahma. Withdrawal 
(pralaya) is the function of I 4 vara enveloped in tamas or Siva, while sub¬ 
sistence (sthiti), with its upward and downward tendencies, is the function 
of I^vara enveloped in rajas or V49U. 
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works and fruits of different souls, which at death return to their source 
and proceed out again to a new existence, > do not intermingle.* The 
individual soul as identified with the material body is the jiva, or the 
dehin, or the embodied. The unity of all these jlvas, the collective 
or cosmic self in the waking state, is VirSj or Vai^vanara. As identified 
with the subtle body as in the dream state, the individual is the lingin, 
or the tSjasa. The unity of all the taijasas or subtle selves is 
HiraJi^yagarbha or Sutrfitman.s Lastly, as identified with the kaxa^- 
£aiira, the individual is called prajfia, and the unity of all prfijflas is 
ISvara. The individual in the state of dreamless sleep has still the 
element of duality. He has buddhi, the spring of thought and volition. 
Isvara, in the state of withdrawal, is like the jIva in susupti, connected 
with the principle of duality, though it is not manifested. I^vara is 
Brahman enclosed in pure buddhi. He has the three gu^as, and is 
also said to transcend them. He is said to be invested with a trans¬ 
parent body of pure sattva. From ISvara to Virfij, from dreamless 
^eep to waking, from prfLjfia to dehin is the order of si^li (creation), 
or progressive materialisation, the reverse being that of pralaya, 
or progressive idealisation. Samkara admits actual transformation 
(pari^&ma) in the phenomenal world, though he employs the con¬ 
ception of appearance (vivarta) to indicate the relation of the world 
to Brahman. 

A material cause is that which brings about a product not different 
from the cause .4 The world is not different from Brahman, which as 
the existent (sadrupe^^a) appears to undergo change; it is also 
different from avidySl, which as the non-intelligent (jadena) undergoes 
change. The world thus is a mixture of Brahman and mfiya. While 
Saihkara is explicit that ISvara is the efficient as well as the material 
cause of the universe, s in later Advauta differences arise. According 
to the Vedantaparibhdsa, the cause of the evolution of the world is 
maya and not Brahman.* Vficaspati holds that while Brahman is 
the cause, maya is the auxiliary (sahakari). Brahman looked at as 
an object by the individuals affected by maya is the non-intelligent 
world, and is said to be the cause of it. 7 But this view takes for granted 
the mSyfl which affects the jivas. The insentience (jadatS.) of the world 
must be due to something else than Brahman pure and simple, and it 
is perhaps better to say that the world with its finite-infinite nature 
is to be traced to Brahman-maya; and since we are not in a position 
to account for the relation of the world to Brahman, we may say 
that Brahman is the substratum of the world which is a product of 


* Ch&n. Up., vi. lo. v. • S.B., ii. 3. 49. s S.B., ii. 3. 15. 

* SvabhinnakSryajaaakatvam upadS.natvam. 

5 A view which is supported by Vivaranta. 

* Prapaficasya parinamy upfidanam inay& na brahmety, siddbantafi. 

7 VacaspatimiiSras tu, jlvS^itamaygvisaylkirtam brahma svata eva jadyk- 
fTayaprapailc 3 k 3 .reQa vivartamanatayopadSnam iti mayasahakaiimatram 
(S.L.S.. i). 
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mSyft. TiuB vie-w is adopted by Padirthataitvanirt^ya.* The author of 
SiddhUutamuklSvali feels strongly against subjecting Brahman to any 
kind of relation, and so bolds thatm&yft alone is the cause of the world. 
The author of Sathk§epaiSflfaka regards the absolute Brahman as the 
material cause of the world, since all that is must belong to the one 
reality. Others who decline to attribute any kind of relation to 
Brahman, look upon Idvara, «.s. Brahman as related to m&yi, as the 
material cause.* If material causality is attributed to the absolute 
Brahman, it is only accidentally (tai;asthata3rg). VidySxanya holds 
that the cause which changes into the world is m&y &.3 while that which 
is the basis of the world is the pure consciousness limited by mSyS..* 
There are thinkers who believe that the gross objective world is the 
effect of ISvara's mflyS., while the subtle world of mind, sense, etc., is 
the product of the individual jiva, aided by the mfiy& of God. 5 There 
are others who attribute the subjective world to the force of avidyS. 
and do not find any necessity for the co-operation of I^vara's m 3 .y£, 
assigning to the latter only the elemental universe. When we look at 
the question from the two different points of view, objective and 
subjective. Brahman is the basis on which the objective world is 
imposed, while Atman is the basis on which the subjective is imposed. 
While the ultimate reality is the material cause of the entire practical 
world of sense and activity, the jIva is the material cause of the world 
of apparent things and of the dream world. While all these views 
refuse to make the world the product of the individual subject or the 
jiva, there are some thinkers who are of opinion that the jiva is the 
material cause of all, projecting within itself the whole order of things 
from Itvara downwards, even as it projects a dream world.* 


XXVIII 

The Phenomenal Character of ISvara 

It is indifferent whether we say that Brahman, cast in the 
moulds of logic, is the world of experience or that it is Isvara. 

> Prapafice ubhayor api m&ya brahmanor upSdanatvam; tatra ca 
parinaiaitaya ma.yay& up£danatvam; adhi$thanatayS ca brahmana upa- 
danatvam. Brahmavivartain&natay£, avidyipariu&maTn 3 .natay& upad&nara 
(Commentary on S.L.S., i). 

> Vivarapa, which takes its stand on S.B., i. i. 20 ; i. 2. i. 

1 Paripamyup&danatS. 

4 Vivartop£dSnata is attributed to mSyopahitacaitanyam. 

s Viyadadiprapaftca Idvarasf^tamSySpariQSma iti; tatra livara up&' 
danam ; antahkarau&dikadi tu, ISvarSirtamaySparin&uia mab&bhfltopai}^ta- 
jlvi.vidyak]:tabh&tasaksmi karyam iti, tatrobhayor upSd&natvam (S.I..S., i). 

* Appayadiksita describes their position thus: ** Jiva eva svapna* 

draytrvat svasminnl^varSdisarvakalpakatvena sarvak&rauam Ity api kecit." 
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I^ara is all-comprehensive and contains within himself all 
that exists, potentially in pralaya and actually in creation. 
There does not seem to be much point in Deussen’s obser¬ 
vation, that Saihkara did not cardEuUy distinguish Brahman, 
the undifferentiated, from the phenomenal world on the one 
hand, and l^vara on the other. He says: “ This undifferen¬ 
tiated Brahman has two contraries: first the forms of the 
phenomenal world, as Brahman, conditioned by uptdhis, 
appears; then the imperfect figurative ideas, which we form 
of the Godhead, in order to bring it nearer to our under¬ 
standing and our worship. It is strange that between these 
two contraries of the undifferentiated Brahman, however wide 
apart they naturally are, Samkara draws no sharp distinction, 
and even if, according to one passage, it seems as if he saw 
in the phenomenal forms the basis (alambanam) of the presen¬ 
tation forms, yet from the continual intermingling of the two 
. , . it follows that our author never became clearly conscious 
of the difference between them.” * Deussen agrees that 
Saihkara referred to this distinction in one passage * and 
dismissed it as meaningless (vyartha). The whole phenomenal 
world is the appearance of Brahman. Brahman, on which 
all rests, becomes livara, which includes all, when shaped by 
the phenomenal forms. The distinction between the infinite 
l§vara on the one side and the individual souls on the other 
is a distinction of different members of a whole, analogous 
to that between the kingdoms of Magadha and Vaideha, 
which belong to the same world. 3 When Brahman the 
real is conceived as Brahman the saihs^a, God, man 
and the world (ISvara, jiva, prapanca) become the chief 
elements. 

Theoretical philosophy, interested in deducing the world 
of bemg from the first principle of an absolute self which 
has nothing contingent about it, is obliged, whether in East 
or West, to accept some principle of self-expression (maya), 
of objectivity (prakrti). In European thought Kant con¬ 
tended that there was no experience apart from the trans¬ 
cendental xmity of apperception, and yet he made this purely 
formal, and so failed to derive the whole of experience from it. 
By regarding experience as an interaction between the trans- 

* D.S.V., pp. 205-206. • S.B., ui. 2. 21. S S.B., iii. 2. 31. 
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cendental unity of apperception and the things in themsdves, 
he introduced into his system an element of irrational con¬ 
tingency. Fichte accepts from Kant the central truth that 
all experience is only for a subject, and attempts to develop 
the whole of experience from it. He holds that in the develop¬ 
ment of the subject there is no intrusion of a foreign factor, 
but every step is determined from within. The absolute 
subject gives itself an “ other " in the very act of self-positing. 
The self cannot affirm or posit itself except by oppositing or 
distinguishing from itself a not-self. The dement of otherness 
is brought about within the very being of the self. Gradually 
we have the differentiation of the absolute self into a multi¬ 
plicity of finite egos at once other than itself and modes of 
itself. * The self of Fichte has thus to throw up from itself 
a check or an impediment, a not-self, as the very condition 
of its becoming aware of its activity. The self limitation of 
the primal consciousness, or the rise of the obstacle against 
which the self breaks itself, has to be assumed, however 
incomprehensible it may be. Similarly in the conception of 
l5vara we have, besides the absolute Brahman, the element of 
objectivity or prakjli, self-expression or mayfi. 

When we start from the human end, we must offer some 
explanation of the world of becoming. It cannot be due to 
Brahman, which is immutable. If Brahman itself changes, it 
ceases to be Brahman. If it never ceases to be itself, i.e. never 
changes, the change we come across remains unexplained. 
The changing universe cannot be traced to pralqrti, which is 
unintelligent. While Brahman stands for being, prakrti 
stands for becoming. But to posit prakrti by the side of 
Brahman as an ultimate category would be to limit the nature 
of Brahman, which has no second, nothing outside ; but if 
no second is posited, the explanation of the world becomes 
difficult. The only way is through the recognition of a 
sagupa Brahman or changing Brahman, an ISvara who com¬ 
bines within himself the natures of both being and becoming, 
the unattached Brahman and the unconscious prakiii. The 
indeterminate for thought becomes the self-determined. The 
primal unity goes out of itself and produces a manifestation 
relatively independent of it. The pure, simple, sclf-subsistent 
Absolute becomes the personal Lord, the principle of being 
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in the universe binding all things to each other in binding 
th^n to himself. Brahman is what is beyond both subject 
and object. When it becomes subject dealing with an object, 
we have ISvara, the Logos, the one-many. The blank objec¬ 
tivity or prak|ti, develops the whole world through the power 
of the Subject, God. By itself prakrti or the object, has no 
existence or meaning. It is unintelligent, and so cannot 
cause anything without the aid of an intelligent spirit. It is 
merely the other of the subject and the world is the heterisation 
or the othering of ISvara, the self-conscious Brahman. ISvara 
combines the two principles of Brahman and prakrti. He is 
not pure consciousness (caitanya) but a self-conscious person¬ 
ality. “ He designed (aik^ata). I will become many, I will 
procreate.” * Knowledge, self-consciousness and personality 
are possible only if there are objects. Omniscience (sarva- 
jnatva) characterises God, though its possibility is explained 
in diherent wa 3 ^s.* The nature of Brahman is jhana, or know¬ 
ledge. This takes the shape of an effect when it is limited by 
an object to be known. Th«i in relation to that object is 
Brahman known as VijMtf, or the subject of knowledge. In 
other words. Brahman, whose nature is knowledge, becomes 
a knower, when he is confronted with an object to be known.3 
Saiiikara agrees with Ramanuja and Hegel in thinking that 
a not-self remains an integral element of personality. Only, 
while they regard the conception of personality as the highest, 
Sazhkara declares that we are in the world of phenomena, so 
long as we have the consciousness of not-self. To reach the 
real, we must transcend this distinction. When pure being 
becomes related being, its first relation must be to something 
different from being. That which is different from being is 

» Chan., vi. 2. 3. See also Ait., i. i. i; PraSna, vi. 3. 4; 9 - 

* Bharatitirtha makes out that I^vara is conditioned by m&yS., in which 
abide the subtle impressions of the minds of all creatures. The author of 
Prakafairtha agrees with this, and remarks that as maya is coextensive with 
the phenomenal world, past, present and future, it enables its possessor 
to have all-comprehensive knowledge. The author of TattvcUitddhi observes 
that God's knowledge need not always be direct. While the whole of the 
present world is directly cognised by God, he may remember the past and 
anticipate the future. The author of Kaumudl holds that God as having 
the characteristics of Brahman is the illuminator of all objects. See S.B., 
i. 4. 9, and Siddhantahia, i. 

1 This is the view of Vacaspati also. 
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not-being.* ISvara, who is different hrom Brahman, or the 
unbroken energy of light, is the light affirming itself in and 
through darkness. He is the jHinciple of truth creating order 
of chaos, the spirit of God brooding on the face of the waters. > 
The darkness tries to overwhelm and eclipse the light and 
seeks to cover all, and the light is always busy overtaking the 
darkness. While there is an essential antagonism between 
Brahman and darkness, between ISvara and darkness, there 
is struggle and ultimate victory of light over darkness. 
I§vara is thus the mediating principle between Brahman and 
the world, sharing the natures of both. He is one with 
Brahman, and yet related to the object world. Saxhkara holds 
that even before creation, the personal I^vara has an object 
in " the names and forms which are neither to be defined as 
beings nor as their opposites, which are not evolved though 
striving towards evolution." 3 We have here the ultimate 
spirit viewed as ego contemplating the non-ego as its object. 
For I^vara, changelessness and inactivity are impossible. As 
real in the empirical sense, he must be ever acting, losing 
himself to find himself, going out to the imiverse and rettrming 
to himself through the universe. He who does nothing and 
stands aloof from the world is not God, not at any rate a God 
of love. Love lives in the life of its objects, eschibiting the 
sorrow though not the guilt of wrong-doing and sin and the 
joy of righteous living. For Saihkara, as for many other 
philosophers, a self-conscious being which has no object, 
which does not possess its opposite and does not affirm its 
unity in terms of it, is impossible. It is through its manifes¬ 
tations or objects that a self-conscious personality lives, moves 
and has its being. Yet it is necessary to hold that it is in 
no way affected by the changes of its object, a thesis which 
it is ffifficult to maintain. The events of nature and the 
change of souls bring about alterations in the nature of 
ISvara. The Veddfiiaparihhd^a openly admits that the activi¬ 
ties of living beings produce various modifications of mS.}^ 

> Cp. '* And the light shineth in darkness ” (St. John i. j). Bishop 
Westcott, commenting on it. writes: '* Side by side with the light, the 
darkness appears suddenly and without prepaxa^n '* {The Gospel according 
to St. John, p. 5). 

* See Introduction, S.B.G. 

s S.B., i. I. 5. " Anirvacanlye, nSmarilpe avyikrte vySciklrrite.** 
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or prakrti., which is the upadhi or the body of I^vara.* The 
appearance and disappearance of the world shows that the 
Divine nature undergoes change, contraction and expansion. 
So long as creation and destruction are real movements in the 
life of God, the latter is not above time but is subject to time ; 
so that; even as creation and destruction belong to the 
empirical world, ISvara belongs to it. We employ the category 
of change which demands a permanence and argue that ISvara 
is the permanent background, to whose body these changes 
pert ain a I^vara assumes an undeveloped subtle body, forming 
the seed plot for names and forms, and serving as the ground¬ 
work for the Lord, and yet only as a limitation ascribed to 
himself.3 The admission of a formless matter co-etemal 
with God clearly involves limitations on the infinity of God. 
To say that the limitations are not those of an external, more 
or less intractable material, does not help us much. 

While the sagu^a Brahman changes, it is maintained that it still 
remains within its constitutive idea, so that the alterations are all in 
the accidents and not in the essentials. I^vara's oneness is not impaired 
by self-expression in the many.« As the magician is not aliected 
by the mfiya which he has himself created, since it is unreal, so also 
the Supreme is not afiected by the mayaof saihs&ra." s Thus Saihkara 
attempts to combine the ideas of the negation of the finite and the 
presupposition of the finite in his conception of ISvara. The charge 
against Spinoza that he reduces the Absolute to a mere blank of 
indeterminate being, which he inconsistently transforms into the 
self-determining God, has no force ag^ainst Saihkara, who commits no 
such sublime inconsequence. He is clearly conscious that the negation 
of all the determinations of the finite can give us only an abstract 
being of which nothing can be said except that it is. So long as we 


X S{j3ram&naprinikarmavajena paramedvaropftdhibhiltsmayilySUb vrtti- 
idam idanlih srastavyam, idam idSnlm pilayitavyam, idam idSnlm 
saibhartavyani ityfidyakSlra jayante. t&sajh ca v{i:tlnaih saditvat tatprati- 
bimbitacaitanyam api sadity ucyate (i). 

* S.B., ii. 1.4. In the Dakfiftdmarti Stotra it is said: " All that is 
moving or unmoving in the universe—earth, water, air, fire, ether, the sun, 
the moon and the spirit—^is but the eightfold form of Him, and there is 
nothmg whatever which on reflection is other than the Supreme Lord.” 

3 Avy&krtaih nfimarupabljaSaktirupam, bhfitasuk$mam iSvar^rayam, 
tasyaivopSdbibhQtam (S.B., i. 2. 22). 

4 Chan., viii. 14. i ; vi. 3. 2; Tait. Ar., iii. 12. 7; Svet. Up., vi. 12. 

s S.B., ii. 1. 9. Yathfi svayaxhprasaritaya mflyaya m&yavl trisv api k^esu 
na samsprSyate 'vastutvat, evam param&tm£pi saihsaramayaya na saths- 
prf yata iti. 
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are employing the methods of logic, the highest reality is not the 
indeterminate Brahman but determinate XSvara. who is the source of 
all the manifold changes of the universe. But there is throughout 
Samkara's philosophy the pervading prejudice against the adequacy 
of logic and the finality of its ideal, and so we find that this conception 
of sagu^a Brahman, or concrete spirit, is, according to him, so riddled 
with self-contradictions and inconsistencies that it cannot be regarded 
as the highest reality. 

That ISvara is the home of all finite existence, the material and the 
efficient cause of the world, is an assumption. It is quite easy to say 
that the concrete universal combines the reality of the universal and 
the particular, but the how of it is a mystery. If the relation of 
identity and difierence, permanence and change, is unintelligible in 
the world of experience, it cannot become intelligible when applied 
to I^vara. Samkara knows that his view is open to the charge of 
abstract identity, but he believes that identity and difference cannot 
be logically related. How the two can coexist he feels that he does 
not know.* The conception of livara as a concrete whole is not so 
much an explanation of experience as a restatement of the problem. 
Our experience has in it the two features of identity and difierence, or 
permanence and change. We ask how is the experience, which is a 
complex of souls and things and characterised by permanence and 
change, to be accounted for, and we answer that ISvara is the explana¬ 
tion of experience, since he combines both these features and has the 
world of souls and things organically related to him. To say that 
they constitute his body is not to explain experience. We frame a 
generalised concept of experience and call it ISvara. The explanation 
of the experienced world is that world itself, which in its general terms 
is called Isvara. Rfimanuja and Hegel hold that the ultimate reedity 
is a one containing many. For them the rational is the real: God 
and the world are both real. The indeterminateness of intuition and 
the mystery of reality do not appeal to them. They are interested 
not in the real in itself but the real for thought, which has an element 
of negativity in it. The process of thought consists in the continual 
absorbing and transcending by mind of its own discrepant and 
rebellious parts. So all spiritual life is an unceasing struggle with 
refractory elements. Divine life is regarded as an eternal activity. 
To think of the world as a logical unity or a single system is to think 
of it as the manifestation of one perfectly determinate principle in an 


* Samkara would not have found much help in the realist theory of the 
reality of the universals along with that of the particulars, for the universals 
of the realists do not claim infinity. They are finite reals, though of a different 
order from the particulars, and if God is a universal of this character, he can 
realise himself in va.rious ways simply because he is finite. Were he infinite, 
he coulu only act in one way, or rather, Samkara would say, he could not 
act at all. He could only 6c and not become, and there is then no question 
of his activity or manifestation. 
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infinity of details. But we should not overlook the difi&culties 
attending this conception of the highest as the concrete universal or 
the union of the finite and the infinite. 

Saihkara believes that the aim of the scriptural accounts 
of creation is to establish the identity of Brahman and the 
world.* If the world were not identi<^ with God, and if he 
created it as a substance separate from himself, then he would 
be guilty of the charge of making efforts under the influence 
of motives. In other words, he is no God at all.* If he acts 
in obedience to the law of karma, then he is limited by it. 
We have referred to Fichte's conception of the self which 
comes to self-consciousness by breaking itself, so to speak, 
against some obstacle and by being reflected back, as it were, 
upon itself from this obstacle. Such a self is really dependent 
on its other, of which it is said to be the source and support. 
The self cannot precede the world nor can it survive it. If we 
succeed in abolishing the not-self, we at the same time succeed 
in abolishing the self. When Fichte becomes vaguely aware 
of these consequences, he rises to the conception of a reality 
which is “ neither subject nor object but the groimd of both.” 
Saihkara recognises most clearly what Fichte was groping 
after, that subject and object are distinctions of logic which 
have no meaning when we sp>eak of the source of all logic. 
The Absolute is neither the bearer of knowledge nor the object 
of knowledge, but knowledge itself (jnanam). If the whole 
world is regarded as an objectification of the thought of God, 
existing in order that he might perpetually maintain himself 
as self-conscious of the world as an object, then such a God 
is only relative and not absolute; 3 for “ The Absolute does 
not want to make eyes at itself in a mirror or like a squirrel 
in a cage, to revolve the circle of its own perfections." 4 
In short, personality is not the ultimate category of the 
universe. Plotinus observes : ” All that has self-conscious¬ 
ness and self-intellection is derivative.” s So beyond the 

* Evam utpattyadiSrutInSm aikatmyavagamaparatvat (S.B., iv. 3. 14). 
See also S.B., ii. i. 33. 

» S.B.. ii. 2. 37. 

3 MayopSdhir jagadyonifi sarvajflatvSUUIaksa^jial^i {VakyavrUi, p. 45). 

4 Appearance and Reality, p. 172. 

. 5 Enneads, iii. 9. 3, McKenna's E.T., vol. ii, p. 141. 
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personal ISvara is Brahman the Absolute, lifted above all 
self-divisions and holding together both absolute objectivity 
and subjectivity in the imbreakable bond of absolute con¬ 
sciousness. 

There is a gap between the intuited Brahman which is 
devoid of logical determinations and the conceived Brahman 
which is the productive principle, which explains difference 
and at the same time overcomes it. The indeterminate 
Brahman in itself will seem to the logical intellect, as the dark 
in which all colours become grey. If it should serve as an 
explanation of the finite at all,' it can only be through the 
introduction of the very form of the finite into the heart of 
the absolute. If we attempt to think pure being, we at the 
same time think non-being, and from the interaction of the 
two the becoming of the universe follows. Strictly speaking, 
even God becomes. The contradiction of being-non-being 
appears in his own inward nature. Perhaps I§vara may not 
himself come to be, but still he makes his meaning explicit in 
an unending process of becoming. Being and non-being are 
aspects of one and the same reality, the positive substance 
and the negative shadow of the same reality. The criticism 
that Samkara leaves us with an imbridgeable chasm at the 
summit of things, between the nirguna Brahman of which 
nothing can be said and the sagu^a Brahman which embraces 
and unifies all experience, is due to a confusion of standpoints. 
Thought can never overleap the distinction of subject and 
object, and so the highest for thought is the absolute subject 
with the object in it, but behind the subject and the object 
we have Brahman. 


XXIX 

The Phenomenality of the World 

Both Brahman and the world, both unity and multiplicity, 
cannot be equally real. " Were both unity and multiplicity 
real, we co\ild not say of one whose standpoint is that of 
worldly action that he is caught in untruth ... it could not 
be said ‘ from knowledge comes deliverance '; moreover, in 
that case the knowledge of manifoldness cannot be transcended 
VOL. II. 86 
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by the knowledge of unity.” * Judged by the tests of reality, 
the world of experience reveals its phenomenal character. All 
particular facts and events as objects stand over against the 
knowing subject. Whatever is an object of knowledge is 
liable to destruction.* Sainkara holds that the distinction 
between reality and seeming, substance and show, is identical 
with that between subject and object. While the objects 
which are perceived are unreal, the Atman which perceives 
but is not itself perceived is real.? While distinguishing 
waking objects from dream. ones, Saihkara urges that the 
two, in so far as they are objects of consciousness, are unreal.4 
The real is what is free from self-contradiction, but the world 
is full of contradictions. The world of space, time and cause 
is not self-explanatory. There is no principle of reconciliation 
in the finite world by which its difficulties are dissolved. 
Space, time and cause, which are the forms of all experience, 
are not ultimates. The real is obscured by them. If we get 
beyond the distinctions of places, moments and events, it is 
said, the world of diversity will collapse into a single unit.s 
Experience cast in the moulds of space, time and cause is 
phenomenal only. The real is what is present in all times.* 
It is that which ever was, is and will be.7 The real cannot 
be present to-day and absent to-morrow. The world of 
experience is not present at all times and is therefore not real. 
When insight into reality is gained, the world of experience 
is transcended. The world is said to be unreal since it is 

* S.B., ii. I. 14. » Yad drsyaifa tan nadyam. 

s Cp. “ The things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 

4 Dfiyatvam asatyatvaih ca avisistam ubhayatra (S.B. on Gaudapada's 
Karika, ii. 4. 

5 Cp. Asti bhati priyaiii rupam nama ccty amSapahcakam 

Adyam trayam brahmarupaih jagadrupaih tato dvayam. 

See Appaya T>ik^it 3 i's,Siddhantalesa, ii, 

‘ Traikalik&lyabadhyatvam. 

7 Kalatrayasattavat. Cp. Vi^mu Purdi^a :— 

” Yat tu kSlSntarcnSpi n£nyasaiiijaSm upaiti vai 
PaiinSmadisaihbhutam tad vastn. . . .” (ii. 13. 95). 

The real is that which even by the passage of time does not acquire a 
diherent designation derived from change of form and the like. Cp. the 
words of the Christian Liturgy: *' As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shaU be. world without end/' 
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sublated by true knovrledge.* The recognition of a higher 
condemns the lower to the level of unreality. The objects of 
the world are changeable. They never are, but always become. 
Nothing that changes is real, which is eternal transcendent 
being. Says Saihkara: " What is eternal cannot have a 
beginning, and whatever has a beginning is not eternal.” » 
Our understanding is not satisfied with objects that change, 
only those that do not change are real. 3 What is real cannot 
not be. If an}^hing is real in saihs^a, it cannot cease to be 
real in moksa. In this sense, the changing world is not real. 
The world is neither pure being nor pure non-being. Pure 
being is not an existence nor an item of the world process. 
Pure non-being is not a valid concept, for were it so, absolute 
nothingness would be an entity, and that which is by h 5 T)o- 
thesis the negation of all existence will have to be granted 
existence. Nothing is not a thing. What exists is becoming, 
which is neither being nor non-being, since it produces effects. 4 
At no point can the world reach being and stop becoming. 
The world is bound up in the historical process of struggling 
to become the infinite, though it never attains infinity. There 
is always something beyond the created universe. 5 The 
realisation of the Atman is the final end (avasana) of all worldly 
activities,* which is not reached so long as the world as world 
persists. The relation of I^vara to the maya world is begin¬ 
ningless (anadi). The relation of being and non-being is one 
of exclusion of contradiction, and the former tries to overcome 
non-being, negate it by transforming into being. This is the 
aim of the process of becoming presided over by I^vara, who is 
ever active in pushing non-being out of existence and bringing 

> JfiSaaikanivartyatvam. " As soon as consciousness of non-duality 
arises in us, the transmigratory state of the individual soul and the creative 
quality of I^vara vanish at once, the whole phenomenon of plurality which 
springs from wrong knowledge being sublated by perfect knowledge" 
(S.B., iii. 2. 4; Atmabodha, vi and vii). 

1 Nahi nityaiii kenacid arabhyate, loke jrad &rabdba]h tad anit}ram 
(S.B.. Tait. Up.. Introduction). 

3 YadvisaySi buddhir na vyabhicarati tat sat; yadvi$ayfi buddhir vya- 
bhicarati tad asat. See also S.B., i. i. 4; Tait. Up., ii. i. 

4 ArthakriyakSri. Cp. SureSvara: “ Mere nonentity is not amenable 
to proof, cither as separate from or identical with entity. Hence entity 
alone can give rise to practice'' {Varttika, p. 927). 

5 S.B„ iv. 3. 14. 


‘ S.Tl.G., xviii. 50. 
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forward an eternal procession of existence out of it; but, at 
the logical level, it is an impossible feat to force non-being 
into the equivalence of being. The world process is engaged 
in this interminable task. From the beginning to the end of 
things it is alwa}^ a question of light invading the realm of 
darkness. We may push it farther and farther. It only 
recedes, but never disappears. The relation of being to non- 
being in the finite world is not one of exclusion but one of 
polar opposition. The ideas are at once antithetic and 
correlative. Neither of them attains actuality except through 
its contrast with the other. However much the one may 
penetrate the other or be penetrated by it, the distinction and 
contrast are alwa)^ there, so that everjrthing in the world is 
unstable and doomed to be fugitive. Even the highest prin¬ 
ciple in the world process, the personal God, has in him the 
shadow of non-being. Brahman alone is pure being, possess¬ 
ing whatever there is of reality in all things, without their 
limitations or elements of non-being. WTiatever is different 
from it is imreal.* The natme of saihsara is always to become 
what it is not, to transform itself by transcending itself. 
" The world neither is nor is not, and so its nature is inde¬ 
scribable.” > While it is different from being and non-being,3 
it shares the characters of both.4 All finite things, as Plato 
says, are made up of being and non-being, s The bewildering 
mass of phenomenal diversity must belong to reality, for 
there is nothing else in which it can be, and yet it is not reality. 
So it is said to be a phenomenon or appearance of reality,* 
All finite existence is, in the words of Bosanquet, '* the great 
ultimate contradiction of the finitednfinite nature.” Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, our body decays, our senses change 
and our empirical egos are built up before our eyes. None 
of these is ultimately real. The abstract expression of this 
phenomenality of the world is maya. 

I Brahmabhixmam sarvam mithjra biabinabhinnatv£t (VeddnlaparibkSsS). 

a TattvSnyatv&bhyam anirvacanlyS. . . . Cp. Plotinus, Enneads, iii. 6, 7, 
McKenna’s E.T., voL ii, p. 78. 

s Sadasadvilalcsapa. « Sadasadatmaka. 

5 Satyanrte mithunlkrtya (S.B., Introduction). 

< Vikalpo na hi vastu (6aifakarananda on B.G., iv. 18). 
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XXX 

The Doctrine of MXyX 

Let us now try to understand the significance of the doctrine 
of which is the chief characteristic of the Advaita 

system. The world is regarded as mayfi, since it cannot be 
accepted as real for reasons stated in the previous section. 
What is the relation between the real Brahman and the tmreal 
world ? For Saihkara, the question is an illegitimate one, and 
so impossible of answer. When we intuit the absolute 
Brahman, the question of the nature of the world and its 
relation to Brahman does not arise, for the truth which dis¬ 
arms all discussion is seen as a fact. If we take our stand 
on logic, then there is no pure Brahman which requires to 
be related to the world. It is because we shift our standpoint 
in the course of the argument that the problem arises. For 
an imaginary difficulty there cannot be any real solution. 
Again, a relation presupposes two distincts, and if Brahman 
and the world are to be rdated, they should be r^arded as 


* In the 9g-Veda the word inay£ occurs frequently, and is used generally 
to indicate the supernatural power attributed to the gods, especially to 
Varu^a, Mitra and Indra. In many ancient hymns, xnaya is praised as a 
world-sustaining power (R.V., iii. 38. 7; ix. 83. 3; i. 159. 4 ; v. 85. 5). 
Miyi in the sense of deception and cunning is the special prerogative of the 
asuras, agadnst whom the devas wage continual warfare. We come across 
a different signification in the famous verse of the R.V. (vi. 47. 18) where 
Indra, by his supernatural power, is said to assume various forms : 

Riipaih rfipam pratirlipo babhuva 
Tad asya rupam praticak$a^ya 
Indro mfiyabhib pururSpa lyate 
Yuktahyasya harayab ^ta daia. 

* In every form has he been imagined, and all these are only to be viewed 
as his form- In many forms Indra wanders through his mfiyfi or wonderful 
powers; harnessed are his ten-times-hundred horses." MayS. here means 
the power to transform oneself or assume strange forms. R.V., x. 54. 2, 
reads: " When grown to fulness by bodily form thou didst wander among 
mankind proclaiming thy strength, O Indra. Then all thy battles, of which 
men tell, were but a product, a creation of mayfi. For never hast thou 
3ret, either to-day or in former times, found an enemy." The deeds of Indra 
were products of a sportive impulse. In the I’raSna Up. (i. 16) the term 
mayfi is used almost in the sen.se of illusion. In the Svet. Up. (iv. 10) and 
the B.G. (iv. 5-7 ; xviii. Ci] we have the conception of a personal Cod who 
has the power of mftya. 
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distinct, but the Advaita holds that the world is not other 
than Brahman. Saihkara distinguishes between the scientific 
principle of causality (karyakarajjatva) and the philosophical 
principle of non-difference (anan 5 ratva). Brahman and the 
world are non-different,* and so the question of the relation 
betweai the two is an inadmissible one. The world has its 
basis in Brahman.^ But Brahman is and is not identical 
with the world. It is, because the world is not apart from 
Brahman; it is not, because Brahman is not subject to the 
mutations of the world. Brahman is not the sum of the 
things of the world. If we separate Brahman and the world, 
we cannot bind them except loosely, artificially and externally. 
Brahman and the world are one and exist as reality and 
appearance. The finite is the infinite, hidden from our view 
through certain barriers. The world is Brahman since, if 
Brahman is known, all questions of the world disappear. 
These questions arise simply because the finite mind views 
the world of experience as a reality in and by itself. If we 
know the nature of the Absolute, all finite forms and limits 
fall away. The world is maya, since it is not the essential 
truth of the infinite reality of Brahman. 

Saihkara asserts that it is impossible to explain through 
logical categories the relation of Brahman and the world. 
“ The real is never known to have any relation with the 
xmreal.” 3 The world somehow exists and its relation to 
Brahman is indefinable (anirvacaniya). ^aihkara takes up 
the different attempts at explanation and finds them all 
unsatisfactory. To say that the infinite Brahman is the 
cause of the finite world and creates it, is to admit that the 
infinite is subject to the limitations of time. The relation of 
cause and effect cannot be applied to the relation of Brahman 
and the world, since cause has meaning only in relation to 
the finite modes of being where there is succession. We 

* AtaScakrtsnasyajagatobrahmak&ryatv&ttadanaayatv&t i. zo), 

1 Cp. with this Spinosa's theory of causality. By calling God the 
immanent cause of the totality of finite things in the world he reduces the 
causal relation to one of substance and attribute. The relation which natura 
fuUurans or God bears to naiura naturata or the universe, is analogous 
to that which the idea of geometrical figure bears to the various inferences 
which can be drawn from it. To Spinoza God and the world are correlates 
as much aa the equality of angles in a triangle and that of the sides. 

3 Na hi sadasato]^ saihbandha^ (S.B. on Up., ii. 7). 
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cannot say that Brahman is the cause and the world is the 
efEect, for this would be to distinguish Brahman from the 
world and make it into a thing related to anothar thing. 
Again, the world is finite and conditioned, and how can the 
infinite xmconditioned be its cause ? If the finite is the 
limited and the transitory, then the infinite, as the limit of 
the finite, is itself finite and not infinite. It is difficult to 
conceive how the infinite comes out of itself into the finite. 
Does the infinite come out at a particular instant of time 
under the necessity to become l^te ? ^axhkara supports 
Gaudsipiula’s theory of ajati, or non-evolution. The world is 
not evolved or pr^uced, but seems to be so, on account of 
limited insight. The world is non-different from (ananya), 
non-independent (avyatirikta) of Brahman. “ The effect is 
the manifested world beginning with akaSa ; the cause is the 
highest Brahman. With this cause, in the sense of the highest 
reality, the effect is identical, having no existence beyond it.” * 
It is a case of identity, or, in empirical terms, eternal co¬ 
existence, and not temporal succession, where alone cause as 
a force determines the order of events. The inmost self of 
the world is Brahman. If it seems to be independent of 
Brahman, then we must say that it is not what it appears to 
be.2 Nor can we ascribe action to the infinite, since all action 
implies an end to be realised, an object to be achieved. If it 
is said that the Absolute is manifesting itself in the finite, 
Samkara would say that it is wrong to hold that the finite 
manifests the Absolute. Whether there is the finite or not, 
the Absolute is always manifesting itself even as the sun is 
always shining. If we sometimes do not see the light of the 
sun, it is no fault of the stm. The Absolute always abides in 
its own nature. We cannot draw a distinction between the 
being of the Absolute and its expression. The one is the 
other. The analogy of the seed manifesting itself in the form 
of the tree is inapplicable, since organic growth and develop¬ 
ment are temporal processes. To apply temporal categories 
to the eternal is to reduce it to the level of an empirical object 

' " Kfiryam SkS^Sdikam bahuprapaftcaih jagat. kS.Ta9ain paraib brahma, 
tasmat karanftt param&rthato 'naayatvaiii vyatireke^&bh&vati karyasyftva- 
gamyate " (S.B., ii. i. Z4). 

* See S.B., ii. i. 14; ii. 3. 30; ii. 3. 6, 
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or idienomenon. To represent God as dependent for self- 
expression on creation is to represent him as exdusively 
immanent, ^ihkara does not accept the view of parii^ama, 
or transformation. Does the whole or only a part of Brahman 
change into the world ? If it is the whole, then Brahman 
lies b^ore our eyes as the world, and there is nothing tran¬ 
scendent which we have to seek. If it is a part that is trans¬ 
formed into the world, then Brahman is capable of being 
partitioned. If an 3 ^thing possesses parts, members or differ¬ 
ences, then it is not eternal. < Scripture holds that Brahman 
is devoid of parts (niravayava).* When once Brahman 
becomes partially or totally the substance of the world, it is 
no longer its substance and no longer independent. If the 
Absolute grows and develops along with the evolution of the 
historical process of becoming, if some contributions are made 
to the life and growth of the Absolute by our actions, then 
the Absolute becomes relative. Yet if the Absolute abolishes 
all distinctions and swallows up the world of becoming, then 
the determinations of quality and quantity in the universe 
have no meaning for life. The relation of Brahman to the 
world is not analogous to that of a tree to its branches, or the 
sea to its waves, or day to the vessels made of it, since all 
these employ intellectud categories of whole and part, sub¬ 
stance and attribute. The relation between Brahman and 
the souls, which are both devoid of parts, cannot be either 
external (samyoga) or internal (samavaya). Do the souls 
inhere in Brahman or Brahman in the souls ? Every attempt 
to bring Brahman into connection with the world of becoming 
ends in failure. The relation of the finite world to the infinite 
spirit is a mystery for human understanding. Every rdigious 
system holds that the finite is rooted in the infinite, and there 
is no breach of continuity between the two, and yet no system 
till to-day has logically articulated the relation between the 
two. 3 We cannot construe to ourselves the way in which 
the realm of appearances is bound up with the Absolute. 

> S.B., ii. I. 26. 

* Svet. Up., vi. 19 ; Muil(}. Up., iL 1-2: Brh., ii, 4. 12 ; iii. 8. 8. 

i S.B., ii. X. 24-26. *' To show how and why the universe is, so that 
finite existence belongs to it, is utterly impossible. That would imply 
an understanding of the whole not practicable for a mere part.” ” That 
experience should take place in finite centres and should wear the forms 
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Progress in knowledge may enable us to describe the pheno¬ 
mena which make up the objective world with ever greater 
detail and more accuracy, but the rise of the finite world out 
of the bosom of the infinite, the explanation of the historical 
process of saihsSra is quite beyond us. However long the 
chain of our reasoning may be, however many its links, we 
reach a point where elucidation stops and nothing is left for 
us but to admit a fact capable of no further deduction. The 
word “ maya ” registers our finiteness and points to a gap 
in our knowledge. The magician produces a tree before us 
from out of nothing. Die tree is there, though we cannot 
explain it, and so we call it ma^ya. The much abused analogy 
of the rope and the snake is employed by ^aihkara to illustrate 
the difiiculty of the world problem. The riddle of the rope 
is the riddle of the universe. Why does the rope appear as 
the snake, is a question which schoolboys raise and philosophers 
fail to answer. The larger question of the appearance of 
Brahman as the world is more difficult. We can only say 
that Brahman appears as the world, even as the rope appears 
as the snake. * The relation between Brahman and Rvara is 
a special application of the general problem of the relation 
between Brahman and the world. 

^dikara brings out that the world, though it hangs on 
Brahman, does not affect Brahman, by distinguishing that 
kind of causality where the cause without undergoing any 
change produces the effect, as vivartopadana from pari^amo- 
plLd9na, where the cause is itself transformed in producing the 
effect. Vivarta literally means a turning round, a perversion. 

of finite thisness is in the end inexplicable.” " How there can be such a 
thing as appearance we do not understand ” [Appearance and Reality, 
pp. 304, 226, 413). According to Green, there is an eternal consciousness 
which is essentially timeless and perfect, and other finite consciousnesses 
which are incomplete, imperfect and temporal. The relation between the 
two. Green admits, is incapable of explanation. To ask why a perfect 
consciousness should go on making innumerable imperfect copies of itself 
is to ask why reality is what it is—a question which in the nature of things 
cannot be answered. See also I.P., p, z86. Cp. Schiller: ” It may 

reasonably be contended that the whole question (of creation) is invalid 
because it asks too much. It demands to know nothing less than how 
reality came to be at all, how fact is made absolutely. And this is more 
than any philosophy can accomplish or need attempt " [Studies in Humanism). 

* Mfiyfimatraih hyetadyat param 3 .tniaao 'vasthfitrayfttmaafivabhfisaaadi 
rajjvfi iva sarpfidibhftvena. . . . (S.B., ii. i. 9). 
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Brahman is that of which the vivarta, or perversion, is the 
world of space, etc. Vivarta signifies the appearance of the 
absolute Brahman as the relative world of space and time. 
The original is, however. Brahman, of which the world may 
be regarded as a translation at the plane of space-time. As 
the trafiEslation is made for us, the original does not depend 
for its existence on the translation. The world of multi¬ 
plicity is an aspect which reality takes for us, though not for 
itself. We have pari^ama or transformation, when the milk 
is changed into curds, and vivarta or appearance, when the 
rope appears as the snake. ^ The different illustrations used 
by ^amkara of the rope and the snake, the shell and the silver, 
the desert and the mirage, are intended to indicate this 
one-sided dependence of the effect on the cause and the 
maintenance of the int^^rity of the cause. In the case of trans¬ 
formation, the cause and the efiect belong to the same order 
of reahty, wiule in that of appearance the effect is of a difierent 
order of being from the cause.* The world resides in Brahman 
even as the illusion of a snake is said to reside in the rope. 

There are other interpretations of the doctrine of may§ 
to be met with in the Advaita treatises.3 May! cannot be 
different from Brahman, which has no second. The universe 
is not due to any addition to Brahman from some other source 
of reality, for nothing can be added to that which is already 
perfect. It is therefore due to non-being. The process of 
the world is due to a gradual deprivation of reality. Maya 
is used as the name of the dividing force, the finitising prin¬ 
ciple, that which measures out the immeasurable and creates 
forms in the fonnless.4 This maya is a feature of the central 
reality, neither identical with nor different from it. To give 
it an independent place would be to accept a fundamental 

* S.B., ii. I. 28. 

* Pari^Smo nSma upSdanasamasattSkaldlrjrSpattUL; vivarto nSma upS.- 
danavi^amasattakakaryapattil^ {Ve^Sntaparibhasa, i.) 

s S.B., Tait. Up., ii. 6. 

N&sadrupa na sadrQi» m&y& naivobhay&tmiki. 

SadasadbhySlTn anirvacyS. mitbyabheta san a ta nT. 

[SUfya Purina, quoted in S.P.B., i. 26.) 

4 Bka eva parame^varab kQtastbanityo vijfiSnadbatur avidyayS. m3.yayS 
maySvivad anekath£ vibhavyate, nanyo vijllanadhatur asti (S.B., i. 3. 19). 
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dualism. It is wrong to trace back to the eternal the schism 
of which we are conscious in the world of experience. The 
moment we try to link up mS.ya with Brahman, the latter 
becomes transformed into I4vara, and may3. denotes the ^akti, 
or the energy of I^vara. I§vara, however, is not in any 
manner affected by his mSya. If mSyS exists, it will con¬ 
stitute a limit to Brahman; if it does not exist, even the 
appearance of the world cannot be accounted for. It is 
real enough to produce the world and not real enough to 
constitute a limit to Brahman. It is neither real as the 
Brahman nor unreal as the flower of the sky.< Whatever 
we may call it, illusive or real, it is necessary to account for 
life. It is an eternal power of God. The author of Sathkse- 
paianraka holds that Brahman is the material cause of the 
universe through the intervention of maya, which is the 
essential operating condition. It is, however, regarded as a 
product of Brahman, a mode of Brahman’s activity. It is 
essentially present in the world (anugata) and determines its 
existence (kSryasattaniyamika). MayS. is not a substance 
(dravyam), and so cannot be regarded as the material cause 
(upadanam). It is only a modus operandi (vyapara) which, 
coming its^ from the material cause (Brahman), brings about 
the material product, i.e. the world.* According to this 
writer, maya is the flnitising process belonging to Brahman, 
and has the two properties of 3.varana or hiding the truth, and 
viksepa or misrepresenting it.3 While the first is mere 
negation of knowledge, the second is positive generation of 
error. We not only do not perceive the Absolute but we 
appreh^d something else in its place. Maya evolves a 
variety of names and forms, which in their totality is the 
jagat or the imiverse. It also conceals the eternal Brahman 
under this aggregate of names and forms. 

Mayi has the two functions of concealment of the real 
and the projection of the unreal. The world of variety 
screens us from the real. 

Some think Creation's meant to show him forth, 

I say it's meant to hide him all it can,4 


t S.B.. !. 4. 3, 

3 See yeddtttasara, iv. 


» Tajjanyatve sati, tajjaiiyajanako vyftparah. 
i Browning: Bishop Blougram's Apology. 
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Since ni§.yS. is thus deceptive in character,* it is called 
avidyS. or false knowledge. It is not mere absence of appre¬ 
hension but positive error. When this activity is attributed 
to Brahman, the latter becomes I^vara. " The one motion¬ 
less, unconditioned, .then became by its own power of miyi, 
that whidi is known as maker.” * 

Majors the energy of his inherent force, by which 

he transforms the potential into the actual world. His m§y3., 
which is unthinkable, transforms itself into the two modes 
of desire (kama) and determination (samkalpa). It is the 
creative power of the eternal God, and is ther^ore eternal; 
and by means of it the supreme Lord creates the world. 
M&ya has ho separate dwelling-place. It is in ISvara even as 
heat is in fire. Its presence is inferred from its effects. 3 
MSlya is identified with the names and forms which, in their 
unevolved condition, inhere in ISvara, and in their devdoped 
state constitute the world. In this sense it is s 3 manymous 
with prakiti.4 ISvara has less of reality than absolute being, 
and the other objects represent an increasing deprivation of 
reality. At the bottom of the scale we get something which 
has no positive qualities to be deprived of, that from which 
nothing more can be taken away, which, in a word, is there, 
but is there as not-being, a nothingness which rises like a 
blank wall where reality ends. It is not a part or a product 
of universal evolution, but is the unmanifested principle of 
multiplicity and deprivation, which is the basis of all evolution. 
The supreme ISvara during creation imposes on the formless 
and the unqualified those forms and qualities which it possesses 
in itself. “ This undeveloped principle is sometimes denoted 
by the term * aka£a,'5 sometimes by the term ak§ara,^ or the 
indestructible, sometimes as maya.” 7 It is the material 

• For raScySi as deceit, see Milanda, iv. 8. *3. 

* AprinaA toddbam ekaih samabhavad atha tan m&yay& kartnaiiijiiam 
{Sataihki, p. 24). Cp. PaltC€ulaH, x. i. 

s Nistattvt kai3r^samySs7a Saktir mSyagniiaktivat (FaScodoif). 

4 Cp. Ifivarasya maySSaktib prakrtib (S.B., ii. i. 14). See also $vet. Up., 
iv. 10: S.B.G., Introduction and vii. 4; S.P.B., i. 26. 

5 Brh. Up., iii. 8 . II. « Mun 4 .. ii. I. 2 . 

7 Svet., iv. 1. See S.B., i. 4. 3. " AvidyatmikS hi bljafiaktir av}^kta- 
4 abdanirdeiy£, tad etad avyaktaih kvacid dka^a^abdaniidi^tath kvacid 
ak^araSabdoditaih kvacin mayeti sucitam. 

Avyaktanamni paramefiaSaktir anadyavidya triguuatmika par 5 

Kary&numeya sudhiyaiva mayi yaya jagat sarvaxn idam prasuyate. 

(VivekacH^amatfi. p. 108.) 
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substratum* in the creation of the world. It brings forth 
the universe in a natural order of sequence by undergoing 
mutations. It forms the causal body of ISvara. Unlike the 
pradhana of the SSihkhya, it is not independent of God.* 
It is a limitation which ISvara imposes on himself. In 
prak^ is centred the possibility of the world, even as the 
potentiality of the future tree is contained in the seed. This 
prakrti, possessing the three gun ^>3 cannot be described as 
either the self of I4vara or different from it. It exists even 
in pralaya, dependent on the supreme Lord, as seed force 
(bijaSakti). Maya or prakrti becomes in the Pur&nas the 
loving consort cff I^vara and the principal instrument in the 
act of creation .4 The world of maya is the play of the mother 
of things ever eager to cast herself into inflate forms .5 It 
follows that for I^vara, or the subject, who is ever associated 
with the object, the universe is a necessity. God is in need of 
the universe, which is a necessary phase of the self-realisation 
of God, in Hegel's phrase. 

We may bring together the different significations m which 
the term m3.y5 is used in the Advaita Philosophy, (i) That 
the world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenial char¬ 
acter, which is signified by the word maya. ( 2 ) The problem 
of the relation between Brahman and the world has meaning 
for us who admit the pure being of Brahman from the intuitive 
standpoint and demand an explanation of its relation to the 
world, which we see from the logical standpoint. We can never 
understand how the ultimate reality is related to the world 
of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every attempt 
at explanation is boxmd to fail. This incomprehensibility is 
brought out by the term mayfi. ( 3 ) If Brahman is to be 
viewed as the cause of the world, it is only in the sense that 
the world rests on Brahman, while the latter is m no way 
touched by it, and the world which rests on Brahman is 

* Cp. with the materia prima the Thomistic Philosophy. 

* Na . . . svatantraih tattvam 2. 22). 

From n&}rS with tamaa predominant in it the five elements are said to 
be produced; from the same with the sattva dominant in it arise the five 
organs of perception as well as the inner organ nfiyfi with rajas in it. From 
the five organs of action, and from their combination the five pr&nas. These 
together constitute the lifiga, or sfllquna iarlra. 

4 Cp. also Brh. Up., i. 4. 3. 

4 Cp. Tvam asi parabrahmamahi^ {Anandalahart). 
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called may&. ( 4 ) The principle assiuned to accoxmt for the 
appearance of Brahman as the world is also called maySL 
( 5 ) If we confine our attention to the empirical world and 
employ the dialectic of logic, we get the conception of a 
pertect personality, ISvara, who has the power of self-expres¬ 
sion. This power or energy is called miya. ( 6 ) This energy 
of ISvara becomes transformed into the upSldhi, or limitation, 
the unmanifested matter (avyahrta prakrti), from which all 
existence issues. It is the object through which the supreme 
subject I^vara develops the universe. 


XXXI 

AvidyA 

The concept of maya is intimately related with that of 
avidya. There are passages in Saihkara where the world of 
experience is traced to the force of avidya. The cause of the 
appearance of the world is to be sought in the nature of the 
intellect, and not in that of Brahman. Brahman exists entire 
and undivided in the smallest object, and the appearance of 
plurality is due to the intellect which works according to the 
laws of space, time and causality. In the Introduction to his 
commentary on the Brahma SHtra Saihkara points out how 
avidya is the force that latmches us into the dream of life. 
The tendency to confuse the transcendental and the empirical 
standpoints, or adhyfisa, however erroneous, is natural to the 
human mind. It is the result of our cognitive mechani sm * 
As we perceive by our senses sound and colour, while the 
reahty is mere vibrations, even so we accept the variegated 
imiverse for the reality of Brahman, of which it is the effect. 
Through an examination of the subjective side of experience, 
Saibkara argues that we cannot attain to a knowledge of 
reality, so long as we are subject to avidyS, or the logical 
mode of thinking. Avidya is the fall from intuition, 

* Cp. livarasyatmabhGte ivividySlcalpite namarupe tattvanyatvabhyam 
anirvacanlye saihsaraprapaficabljabhfite . . . i^varasya inGyG pralqtir 

iti ca firutismrtyor abhilapj^e (S.B.. ii, i. 14). See also S.B., i. 4. ii. 2. 2. 

» S.B.. Introduction. 
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the mental deformity of the finite sdif that disintegrates the 
divine into a thousand different fragments.-• Darkness is the 
privation of light. Avidya is what Deussen calls “ the innate 
obscuration of our knowledge," > the twist of the mind which 
makes it impossible for it to see things except through the 
texture of space-time-cause. It is not conscious dissimulation, 
but the unconsciaus tendency of the finite mind, which lives 
by the imperfect standards of the world. It is the negative 
power which shuts us from our godlike existence. The 
appearance of Brahman as the world is due to our avidya, 
even as the appearance of the rope as the snake is 
due to defective senses. When we see the rope as it is, the 
snake becomes imreal. When we see the reality of Brahman, 
the appearance of the world will flee away. That which is 
proved to be an unreality by a higher experience caimot be 
connected with reality except through a confusion of stand¬ 
points. The appearances stand transfigured in the Absolute. 
If we are asked to coimect the image of the snake with the 
reality of the rope, we say that no connection is possible 
between what is and what is not. We have only to blame 
the eye for the image. When we see the rope as rope, there 
is an end of the matter, and we say that the rope appeared as 
the snake. Relativity has no cause except defective insight. 
It operates no farther than the fact that we see things, while 
there is only caitanya, or pure consciousness. Avidya is either 
absence of knowledge or doubtful and erroneous knowledge. 
It is not simply negative, but is also positive in character 
(bhavarupa). \^en Sariikara argues that the existence of 
avidya is patent to all, he means only that thare is the fact of 
finiteness. It is said that everybody has the feeling that he 
does not know ever 3 rthing,* The evidence for its existence 
is universal in scope, since all finite minds share the deficiency. 

Avidya in the Upanisads is only ignorance as distinct from 
knowledge possessed by the individual subject.s In ^aihkara 
it becomes the logical way of thinking, which constitutes the 
finiteness of the human mind. It is not a nonentity like the 
son of a barren woman, since it appears and is experie^nccd 

« D.S.V., p. 302. 

* Aham ajda ityadyanubhav3t. See Vedanias^ra, j'). iv. 

< Sec Ch^n. Up., L x. lo; Bfii. Up., iv. 3. 20; iv. 4. 3. 
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by all of us; nor is it an entity, real and absolute, since it is 
destroyed by intmtional knowledge. If it were non-being, 
it could not produce anything; if it were being, what it 
produces must also be real and not phenomenal. "It is 
neither real nor phenomenal, nor is it both.” * Though its 
origin and explanation are beyond our reach, the conditions 
of its operation through the m^tal categories are discernible. 
Whence comes this avidya, the source of all ignorance, sin 
and misery ? Avidya cannot be the cause of individuality, 
for it cannot exist unless there are individuals. If it is the 
cause of individuality, it must exist independen: of that, i.e. 
must belong to the one ultimate reality. Brahman. But avidya 
cannot belong to Brahman, whose nature is one of eternal 
li|;ht repugnant to avidya.* It cannot reside in Brahman, as 
SarvajMtmamuni thinks ; it cannot reside in the individual, 
as Vacaspati believes.3 To say that Brahman modified is the 
seat of avidya is useless, for the question is, how can Brahman 
be modified apart from avidya ? Ramanuja urges that we 
have to assume a different avidya for each soul, since, other¬ 
wise, the release of one soul will mean the release of all. It 
follows that avidya takes account of the distinction of the 
souls, which it does not cause and therefore cannot explain. 
We have here circxilar reasoning. 4 Saihkara escapes from 

* Vivekacii 4 i*navi, p. 3. 

* '* God is light, and in him is no darkness at all" (i John v; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14). 

) See Sridhara's NySyakandalt, R.B., ii. i. 15. 

4 R.B., ii. I. 15 ; S.P.S., i. 21-24 ■ '''■ 54 - 

P&rthasarathi MiSra puts the objection ^us: "Is this avidyh mis¬ 
apprehension or something else which causes misapprehension ? If the 
former, whose (is this avidyS) ? It cannot be Brahman's, whose nature 
is pure knowledge. In the sun there is no place for darkness. It cannot 
belong to the souls, since they are not distinct from Brahman. As avidya 
cannot exist, no more can a second thing, the cause thereof. Besides, for 
those who regard misapprehension or cause of it as something additional 
to Brahman, non-duality vanishes. Whence arose Brahman's avidyd ? 
There is no other, since Brahman is the sole entity, ^f it be said that it 
is natural to Brahman, how can ignorance be the nature of him whose 
nature is knowledge ? ” Kim bhrantijhdnam ? kiih v8 bhrSntijfidnakS- 
ranabhutaih vastvantaram ? yadi bhr&ntih sS. kasya? na brahmanas 
tasya svacchavidy 3 .rGpatv 3 .t, na hi bhSskare timirasy&vakSiah sathbhavati; 
na jIvS.n 3 .m; tesam brahmatireken£bh 3 .vat. BbrantyabbS.vftd eva ca, 
tatkaranabhutaih vastvantaram apy anupapannam eva. Brahmdtirekena 
bhr&ntijfiUnaib tatkkranaih ca'bhyupagaccbatSm advaitahanih, kiihkft8 ca 
biahma^o 'vidyd, na hi karapkntaram asti. Svabhavikiti cet, katham 
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the difficulty by declaxing avidya to be inexplicable. The 
question is meaningless in Sandcara’s metaphysics. We cannot 
make a transcendent use of an onpirical category. We know 
that there is avidya, and the question of its cause is meaning¬ 
less, even as the question of the rise of finite spirits is. If 
we can understand the relation of Atman to avidya, we must 
be beyond the two.* Again, if avidySL were an essential 
property of the Atman, the latter could never get rid of it; 
but the Atman does not take in or part with an 5 ^hing what¬ 
soever. It cannot belong to any finite being, whether he be 
God or man, since the latter must first be created in order 
that his avidyt may be possible. So his creation cannot be 
due to his or anyone else's avidya. The individualisation of 
Brahman, the rise of finite spirits, cannot be due to the avidya 
characteristic of finite life. It is an occurrence due to divine 
activity. But how avidya and Brahman can coexist is just 
the problem for which we do not have any solution. Samkara 
says : " We admit that Brahman is not the product of avidya 
or is itself deluded, but we do not admit that there is another 
deluded conscious being (besides Brahman) which could be 
the producer of the ignorance.”» According to Sanik$6- 
paidrtraka, ” Undifferenced absolute intelligence is the locus 
(a^raya) and object (visaya) of avidyS..” 3 Deussen says: ” In 
reality there is nothing else besides Brahman alone. If we 


vidycisvabh&vam avidySsvabli&vaih syit ? {Sastradfpika, pp. 313-4; also 
P- “ 3 )- 

Kumarila argues against the Advaita thus: “ If Brahman is self- 
established and of pure form, there is nothing else beside it. What brings 
about the activity of avidyS which resembles a dream ? If you say that 
some other causes it, or that it is different from Brahman, then non-dualism 
disappears; if it were its nature, then it can never be destroyed.'' 

Svayaih ca SuddharGpatvad abhSvac canyavastunah 
SvapnSdivad avidydyah prav^ttis tas3ra kiihkita. 

Anyenopaplave 'bhl^e dvaitavSdab prasajyate 

Svabh&vikim avidyam tu nocchettuih kificid arhati. 

(S.y., Sathbandh&kfepaparihira. 84-85.) 

* S.B.G., xiii. 2. 

* S.B. on Bi-h., i. 4. 10. Lak^mldhara says in his Advaitamaharanda : 
" How should avidya touch the self-illumined soul by whose light alone is 
caused the saying, ‘ I shine not' ? Nevertheless, there does appear in the 
sky of consciousness some such mist as this, animated by absence of reflection 
and lasting till the sun of reflection arises " {16-17). 

1 i. 319. Airayatvavi$ayatvabh£ginl nirvibl^gacitir eva kevaU. 

VOL. II. 37 
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imagine that we perceive a transformation (vik&ra) of him 
into the world, a division (bheda) of him into a plurality of 
individuals, this depends on avidya. But how does this 
happen ? How do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing 
a transformation and a plurality, where in reality Brahman 
alone 13 ? On this question our authors give no information.” * 
They give us no information, simply because " no informa¬ 
tion " is possible. Critics are ready with the remark; " In 
this system which maintains that everything transcends 
explanation, unreasonableness is no objection.” > It is true 
that no explanation is possible of the rise of the bewildering 
force of avidya, creator of false values, which has somehow 
come into phenomenal being in spite of the eternal and 
inalienable purity of the original self-existent Brahman. 3 


XXXII 

Is THE World an Illusion ? 

The doctrine of avidya with its subjective note suggests 
a misleading view of the nature of the phenomenal world, 
that it is an illusion, a creation of the mind. Saihkara fre¬ 
quently traces the whole plurality of appearances, including 
that of I§vara, to avidya.4 But the nature of Brahman is 

‘ D.S.V., p. 302. 

> Parthasaratbi Misra. " Atranirvacaniyavade na’nupapattir du^apam." 

3 The authors of Samksepaiarlraka, Vivarana, Ved&ntamukt&vali, Advaita- 
siddhi and Advaitadlpikd hold that avidya has Brahman for its basis 
(Siraya) and object (vi^aya), even as darkness is in the house which it 
conceals. Vacaspati thinks that avidya has for its basis jiva and object 
Brahman. According to the latter view, even ISvara is the product of 
jIv 3 .'jMna, and there must be as many ISvaras as there are jivas. There 
is besides the theory of mutual dependence; the jWa depends on avidya 
and avidya on jIva. So it is said that avidy§ has its locus in Brahman, 
which is not opposed to avidyS. The author of VidvanmanoraHjani discu.s.ses 
this question, especially in view of the Advaita doctrine, that in deep 
dreamless sleep the individual soul is merged in Brahman; and holds if 
avidyi admittedly exists, then it can only reside in Brahman. See Pat^dH, 
September 1872. The ftuddhacaitanya is not the contradictory of avidya, 
but only vrttic«£itanya. As Vidy&ra^jiya puts it, through the modification 
of tlie inner organ, which assumes the form of Atman, the avidyfi in the 
Atman is sublated. 

4 Ekatvam , , , pibramarthikam mitbyajhanavijrmbhitam ca nanatvam 
(S.B., ii. I. 14). 
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not affected in any way, simply because our imperfect know¬ 
ledge takes it to be so. The moon is not duplicated simply 
because those of defective vision see two moons. The whole 
empirical reality, with its names and forms, which can be 
defined neither as being nor as non-being, rests upon avidyS,; 
while in the sense of highest reality. Being persists without 
change or transformation. A change resting merely on words 
can alter nothing in the indivisibility of the real." * When 
confronted by the difficulties of creation and the finiteness 
of God, ^aihkara says: " When by the teaching of non¬ 
separateness through sentences like ‘ That art thou,’ the 
consciousness of non-separateness is awakened, then the 
wanderings of the soul and the creative function of God 
cease ; for the whole tendency of the world to division springs 
from false knowledge and is removed by perfect knowledge. 
Whence then the creation ? Whence the responsibility for 
not having brought forth the good only ? For saihsaxa, 
which has as its characteristics the doing of good and evil, 
is a misconception produced by non-discrimination of the 
determination caused by avidyt, and consisting in the aggre¬ 
gate of the instruments of activity formed by names and 
forms; and this misconception, even like the attachment to 
division and separation by birth and death, does not exist 
in the absolute sense.” * Again: " By that element of plurality 
which is the creation of avidya characterised by name and 
form, which is evolved as weU as non-evolved, which is not 
to be defined either as existing or non-existing. Brahman 
becomes the basis of this entire changing world, while in its 
true real nature it remains unchanged beyond the phenomenal 
universe." 3 This view, when exclusively emphasised, sug¬ 
gests that there is no plurality at all apart from the individual's 
avidya. All change and motion, all growth and evolution, all 
science and speculation, are reduced to dreams, shadows and 
nothing more. The explanation of Brahman's causality of 
the world confirms the suspicion. In his anxiety to show that 
Brahman remains unaffected by the changes of the world.^ 

> Cp. S.B., ii. I. 31; ii. i. 14 ; ii. 3. 46; ii. x. 27. 

* Cp. also avidyakrtaih kaiyaprapaficam. The universe of effects is the 
product of avidy£ (S.B., i. 3, x). 

1 S.B., ii. I. 27. 


4 S.B., ii. I. 28 ii. i. 9. 
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Saihkara says that the world is attributed * to Brahman as 
the snake to the rope. '* A man may in the dark mistake a 
piece of rope for a snake and run away from it, frightened 
and trembling. Thereon another man may tell him, ' Be not 
afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake,’ and he may then dismiss 
the fear caused by the imagined snake and stop running. 
But all the while the presence and the subsequent absence 
of his erroneous notion as to the rope being a snake make 
no difference whatever to the rope itself." * The stars do 
not actually twinkle, though they appear to do so. The light 
they project is quite steady, though the disturbances in the 
earth’s atmosphere through which the light passes so affect 
our vision as to give them a constantly flickering appearance. 
Even so the semblance of variableness in Brahman is a fancy 
occasioned by our distorted vision. 3 Some of the illustrations 
used by Samkara, when literally interpreted, suggest that all 
distinction and diflerence are but a mirage produced by human 
imagination. Differences are a make-believe of human thought 
which, like a prism, breaks up the piire unity into difference, 
where, in truth, the variety and the mind wMch knows it are 
both unreal. But it is a mistake to stress metaphors beyond 
what they are able to bear, and Samkara urges that the illus¬ 
trations used are intended only to suggest some points of 
resemblance and not perfect identity. 4 

Many later Advaitins have adopted a subjectivist interpretation 
of the world. VScaspati is of opinion that avidy& belongs to the 
knowing subject, and, like a film over the eye, conceals the nature of 
the object. 5 Iiladhusudana Sarasvatl holds that ignorance is the 
cause of this iUusory world, and, by virtue of this ignorance, we regard 
Brahman as its material cause.* " The apparent universe has its toot 
in the mind (dtta) and does not persist when the mind (citta) is 
abolished." 7 Citsukht, AdvaitasiddhantamuktSvali and YogavSiiffha 


> AdhySiopitam. 

• S.B., i. 4. 6. See also S.B. on Kafha Up., iii. 14; iv. zi. 

i S.B., ii. 3. 46. 4 S.B., iii. 2X. 17-19. 

s JlvSirayam brahmavisayam. He thinks that the different forms 
imposed on Brahman are due to the modifications of the inner organ, and 
thus has to admit the existence of modifications and their objects. 

* Asya daityendraj£lasya yad up£dSnakfiranam 

Ajimnaifa tod upil 4 citya brahma ucyate. 

{Advaitasiddhi, p. 238), 

T Chtamfllo vikalpo ’jram clttSbhSvena ka&^a (Vivekadida'maiifi, p. 407). 
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make out a strong case for solipsism, and declare that our conscknamess 
gives birth to the world, which sinks into non-being with the cessation 
of subject-object consciousness.* 

It is no wonder that the Western critics have adopted a 
sixnilar view of the Advaita doctrine of the world. Edward 
Caird had in mind this interpretation of the world when he 
remarked : The Brahman rdigion only rose to a pantheism 
which was an acosmism, to a unity which was no prindide 
of order in the manifold diS^ences of things, but merely a 
gulf in which all difEerence was lost." » As this view, which 
makes a tragic joke of life, renders meaningless many state¬ 
ments of Saihkara on the world of experience, and does violence 
to every canon of sound interpretation, we may here bring 
together certain considerations which support the phenomenal 
as against the illusory character of the world. 

AvidySl by itself cannot be the cause of the world, since 
it is as dead as the pradh^na of the Smhkhya. Saihkara, who 
criticised the latter view, cannot be expected to supjwrt the 
theory of the creation of the world by avidya. We have also 
to bear in mind Saiiikara's criticism of the Buddhist chain of 
causation, which starts with avidya. " Now avidya is a 
mental fiction of a conscious subject. It is the first link in 
the twelve-linked chain of causation, which consequently 
must be regarded as taking for granted the aggregates of the 
mind and the body, without, however, showing how they 
come together." 3 Saihkara rejects the theory that nothing 
exists, neither matter nor mind (^unyavada),4 as well as the 

t See also S.S.S.S., xii. 17-19. Dr^tisfftiv&da, which holds that the 
world exists only so long as it is perceived, is upheld by YogavSiiftha. 
Manodr^yam idaifa sarvaib yat kificit sacarScaram, 

Manaso hy unmanibh&vad dvaitaih naivopalabhyate. 

The whole world of movable and immovable things is the object of 
manas ; by the suppression of it all dnality ceases to be perceived. See the 
chapter on Jlvanmukti in Yogavlliif(has3ra. Cp. also Sathkfepaiariraka. 

” Tava cittam StmatamasS. janitam parikalpayaty akhilam eva jagat.” 
Nrsi»khatapavt Up., " cid dhidam sarvam ” (ii. i. 7). 

Tasmad vijiiSnam evSsti na prapafico na saibsitij? (LiAga Purinut, 
quoted in S.P.B., i. 42). It is these that justify the remark of VijfiS.nabhik;u : 
“ EtenSdhunik&naih vedSntibruvauim api mataifa vijfi&navddatulyayo- 
gak^emataya nirastam " (S.P.B., L 43). 

* Evolution of Religion, vol. i, p. 263. For other similar criticisms of 
Western writers see Kirtikar ; Studies in Vedanta, ch. ii. 

1 S.B., ii. 2. 19. 


« S.B.. ii. 2. 31. 
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theory that nothing exists for more moments than one 
(ksanabhaAgavada).x The refutation of the Buddhist theory 
of subjectivism (vijnanavada) is decisive on the question of 
the externality of the world to the thinking subject. Existence 
is not dependent on our mental modes: when the world is 
said to^be of the form of knowledge (jnanasvarupa), the meta- 
physic^ truth is described. Similarly Sanikara rejects all 
attempts to reduce waking experience to the level of dreams.* 
He does not admit that the world is a product of mere avidya. 
Avidya in Samkara is not a mere subjective force, but has an 
objective reality.3 It is the cause of the whole material world 
(prthivyadiprapanca) which is common to all (sarvasSjdhaxaQa). 
Avidya is positive in character, an objective force, beginning¬ 
less 4 and existingboth in a gross and subtle form.S Practically 
avidya, maya and prakrti are identified.® 

Samkara argues that the supreme reality of Brahman is 
the basis of the world. If Bralman were absolutely different 
from the world, if the Atman were absolutely different from 
the states of waking, dreaming and sleeping, then the repudia¬ 
tion of the reality of the world or the three states cannot 
lead us to the attainment of truth. We shall then have to 
embrace nihilism and treat all teaching as purposeless.? The 
illusoiy snake does not spring out of no thing , nor does it 
pass into nothing when the illusion is corrected. The root 

» S.B., ii. 2. i 8-2I and 26. 

» Later Advaitins write as if there were no distinction between the two. 
Svayampraka^a, in his commentary on Lak§mldhara's Advaitamakaranda, 
says : " As the world of dreams in me is projected by illusion, so is the 
wsiking world in me projected by illusion." See Pavdit, October 1873, 
p. 128. 

3 A famous verse quoted in Siddhdntarainamald urges that " the soul, 
God. pure consciousness, the distinctness of the first two, avidyS and its 
connection with pure consciousness—these our six are said to ^ without 
beginning." 

Jiva i&o viluddha cit vibhagaS ca tayor dvayoh 

Avidya taccitor yogah 9 a 4 asmakam anadayah- 

* Anadibhavarupam yad vijflanena villyate 

Tad ajfifinam iti prajflS lak$ai;iam sainpracak^ate. 

(Citsuhhi, i. 13). 

5 Atmany avidyS sSnSdih sthfllasuk^mStmana sthita (S.S.S.S., xii. 19). 

• Cp. I.okacfirya: Tattvatraya, p. 48, Chowkhaihba ed. 

1 Yadi hi tryavasthatmavilaksanaifa turlyam atiyat, tatpratipatti- 
dvarabhavat Sastropade^Snarthakyam SQnyatapattir va (S.B. on Ma%t4. Up., 
ii. 7). 
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of the illusion is logical and psychological, and not rneta* 
physical. The pluralistic universe is an error of judgment. 
Correction of the error means change of opinion. The rope 
appears as a snake, and wh^ the illusion is over, the snake 
returns to the rope. So does the world of experience become 
transfigured in the intuition of Brahman. The world is not 
so much negated as reinterpreted. The conception of jivan- 
mukti, the idea of kramamukti, the distinction of values, of 
truth and error, of virtue and vice, the possibility of attaining 
moksa through the world of experience, imply that there is 
Reality in appearances; Brahman is in the world, though not 
as the world. If the world of experience were illusory and 
unrelated to Brahman, love, wisdom and asceticism could not 
prepare us for the higher life. In so far as Saihkara allows 
that we can realise the Absolute through the practice of 
virtue, he allows a significance to it. Unreal the world is, 
illusory it is not. The jiva is not a mere nonentity, for release 
is effected through the sublation only of the false self which 
is opposed to the nature of Atman. As Vidyaraiiiya says ; 
" If the entire individual self were annihilated, release would 
not be beneficial to men.” 

If there were not a Brahman, then we could have neither 
empirical being nor illusion. As ^aihkara says : “A barren 
woman cannot be said to give birth to a child either in reality 
or in illusion.” * If the world be regarded as baseless, as not 
rooted in any reality, as having its origin in non-being, then 
we shall have to repudiate aU reality, even that of Brahman.* 
The world has the real for its basis (aspadam), for " not even 
the mirage can exist without a basis.” 3 That kind of dream 
which God creates, and of which God is the substance, is no 
dream at all.^.. If we are able to penetrate to the real through 

> S.B. on Gau<Japada’s Karika, i. 6. See also iii. 28. 

> 'Vadi hyasatSlm eva janma sySd brabma^o 'sattvaprasaAga]^. 

3 Ka hi mrgatrsnikadayo ’pi niraspada bhavanti (S.B.G., xiii. 14). See 
also S.B. on ChSn. Up., vi. 2. 3; Ma^cjukya Up., i. 7. 

4 In later Advaita, the comparison of the world to a dream has been 
stretched to the breaking-point. Advaiiamakaranda says; "In this pro¬ 
tracted dream which the world is, projected in that great sleep of ignorance 
regarding the self, flash forth the gl^pses of paradise, emancipation and 
so forth.” 

.^i.tm£jfi 3 namab 3 nidt& jrmbhite 'smid jaganmaye 
DIrghasvapne sphuranty ete svargamok^divibhramS.^ (18). 
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this world, it is because the world of appearance bears within 
it traces of the eternal. If the two are opposed, it will be 
difficult to regard them even in the rdation of the real and 
the apparent. The world is not the Absolute, though based 
on it. What is based on the real, and is not the real itself, 
can cmfy be called the appearance or phenomenon of the real. 
While the world is not the essential truth of Brahman, it is 
its phenomenal truth, the maimer in which we are compelled 
to regard the real as it presents itself within our finite experi¬ 
ence. But all this does not touch the question of the practical 
reality of the world.* 

Saihkara’s views on mok§a confirm this view of the world. 
He urges that mok^ does not mean the disappearance of the 
world, since then the world should have disappeared when 
the first case of mok§a occurred. If moksa should involve 
the annihilation of plurality, the right way to go about 
realising it is not to displace avidya by vidya but to destroy 
the world.* Sariikara distinguishes jivanmukti, or the state 
of release, while one is alive, from videhamukti, or the release 
obtained when tlje liberated shakes oS his body. The presence 
of the body makes.no difference to the state of release, which 
is in essence one of freedom from worldly bonds. The state 
of release consists not in the persistence or annihilation of 
plurality, but in the incapacity of the pluralistic universe to 
mislead us. For the jivanmukta obviously the world of 
plurality, including his own body, does not perish ; only he 
has the right perspective regarding it. In the state of release 
the world of plurality does not disappear, but is lit up by 
another light. There is no more the blindness bom of desire, 
which sets and keeps the unhappy victims hunting in vain 
for what is not to be found in the chain of samsara. The false 
ideas of the independence of selves and objects and their 

I What Berkeley says in another connection bolds good of Saihkara. 

” What therefore becomes of the sun, moon and stars ? What must we 
think of houses, rivers, mountains, trees, stones, nay, even of our own 
bodies ? Are all these but so many chimeras and illusions of the fancy ? 
... I answer, that by the principles pferaised we are not deprived of any 
one thing in nature. Whatever we see, feel, hear, or any wise conceive 
or imdeistaad remains as secure as ever, and is as real as ever. There is 
a rerutK tiatura. and the distinction between realities and chimeras retains 
its full force " (Principles of Human Knowledge, p. 34). 

• S.B., iii 2. 21. 
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activities are undermined when the truth of the oneness of 
self with Brahman is realised.* Avidya is not so mudi 
imagination as failure to discriminate (aviveka) > between 
reality and appearance. Sainkara does not dispute the 
obvious fact that we seem to ourselves to be knowing, feeling, 
willing individuals, but denies the theory foimded on these 
facts that the finite selves are real subjects being actually 
what they purport to be. The real accepts the phenomenal. 
Appearances belong to reality. This is the truth suggested 
by the hypothesis of ananyatva or non-difference, advocated 
by the Advaita. Ramanuja criticises it thus : " Those, how¬ 
ever, who maintain the non-difference of an effect from its 
cause, on the ground that the effect is unreal, cannot establish 
the non-difference they seek to make out, for there can be no 
identity between what is true and what is false. If it were 
as they maintain, either Brahman would be unreal or the 
world would be real.” * The Advaitin does not maintain that 
Brahman devoid of all changes is, as such, one with the 
changing world. Nor does he suggest that the Brahman 
which sustains the changing world is as imreal as the latter. 
He holds that the phenomenal world is unreal, i.e. has no 
real existence apart from Brahman. The non-difference 
(ananyatva) is interpreted by Saihkara to be non-existence, 
as something different from its cause. 3 Vacaspati makes the 
meaning clear by making out in his Bhdmati that non¬ 
difference does not affirm identity, but only denies difference. 4 
Discussing the question of causality and its metaphysical 
truth of identity, Saihkara sa5rs that the effect is identical 
with the cause, and not the cause with the effect. 5 While 
Monism (ekatvam) may swallow up all distinctions and 
differences, in Advaitism (non-dualism) the gulf between the 
relative and the absolute is bridged over in a comprehensive 

vaha.rasyabhavam (S.B., ii. i. 14). 

* R.B.. ii. r. 15; i. 19. 

3 Tadvyatireke^ilbbSvati (S.B., ii. i. 14}. 

4 Na khalv ananyatvam ity abhedam bruma];> kith tu bhedaih vy£sedhtlina 
{Shamati,ii. 1. 14). In the same spirit the TikSk&ra says: " The world is not 
identical with Bt^ioan, only it has no separate being apart from or inde¬ 
pendent of its underlying cause." " K&ratiat pfthak satt£ 4 anyatvaih 
sjVdhyate, na tv aikyabhiprayena." 

s S.B., ii. I. 7. 
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affinnation. Samkara's interpretation of the Upanisad passage, 
that the modifications of clay have for their reality clay, 

. enforces the truth that the world is substantially Brahman 
and depends on it. Whenever he denies the reality of effects 
he qualifies his denial by some such phrase as " different from 
Brahm^ " or " different from the cause.” * Nowhere does 
he say that our life is literally a dream and our knowledge a 
phantasm. 

Since Samkara repudiates the conception of a concrete 
universal as the ultimate category, it is thought that he dis¬ 
misses the world as meaningless. Sariikara’s Brahman, which 
has no other, nothing independent of it, seems to be an 
abstract unity, a sort of lion’s den where all that enters is 
lost. Saihkara holds that we cannot construe the r^ation 
between Brahman and the world in any logical way, but he 
is as insistent as any advocate of the tiieory of the concrete 
universal that nothing is real apart from the ultimate reality. 
Though the world and Brahman are not regarded as comple¬ 
mentary elements in a whole, they are not set in absolute 
antagonism. And yet great scholars have rushed to this 
conclusion.* ^amkara’s view that the problem of the relation 
of reality and appearance remains for us finite souls a riddle, 
is the result of greater maturity of thought. We need not 
condemn human wisdom as illusory if it is unable to lift the 
veil which covers all ultimate beginnings. 

The question is, are the appearances beyond which we have 
to penetrate to the truly real, actual states of the real, though 
possessing only a derivative and secondary sort of being, or 
are they simply the ideas with which the finite mind of man 
conceives the true reality in accordance with its own nature ? 
In other words, is relative being a true modification of the 
original reality, or is it a distortion of the genuine being by 
the finite understanding of man ? The former is the view 
of Ramanuja, which is akin to the theory of H^el, who regards 

> Brahmavyatireke^a or Kara^avystirekepa (S.B., ii. 2. 3, ii. i. 14, and 
Gan^ap&da'B KifihU. 1 . 6). 

a Deussen’s inteipretation is well known. Max Mailer observes: “ It 
must be clear to everyone who has once mastered the framework of the 
true Ved&nta philosophy as I have here tried to explain it, that there is 
really but little room in it for psychology or cosmology, nay, even for ethics ” 
(S.S.P., p. 170). 
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the relative world as a real ^-expression of the Absolute. 
One view of Spinoza's philosophy admits the position.* The 
latter view is represented by the YogacSxa Buddhists, who, 
like Kant and more thoroughly Schopenhauer, regard the 
empirical world as a subjective appearance in consciousness, 
shaped according to the categories oi space, time and causality 
among others. There are some passages in Saihkara whidi 
lead us to think that he tended to regard the world as a mere 
human presentation of the genuinely real, and others where 
he is indined to make the world of experience objective and 
independent of the finite individual. To understand Saihkara's 
position, we should consider the relation of avidya to ma 5 ^a. 


XXXIII 

Maya and Avidya 

When we look at the problem from the objective side, we 
speak of maya, and when from the subjective side, we speak 
of avidya.3 Even as Brahman and Atman are one, so are 
maya and avidya one. The tendency of the human mind to 
see what is really one as if it were many, is avidya ; but this 
is common to all individuals. For when Saihkara speaks of 
avidya, he means neither yours nor mine. It is an impersonal 
force which imparts itself to our individual consciousnesses, 
though it transcends them. For our knowing mechanism 
operates on things already created, which we perceive but 
do not make. The world is created by God in the order 
mentioned in the scriptures and noticed by us.3 Maya is 
both subjective and objective, individual and universal, that 
out of which the conditioned forms of intelligence and of 

> Pandit Kokilcsvar Sastri attributes a similar view to Sadikara. See 
bis Advaita Philosophy. 

» *' We speak of maya when we have in view its power of producing 
extraordinary effects and its being subject to the will of the agent; of 
avidyS. on the other hand, we speak when having in mind its obscuring 
power ajid its independence" {Vivaransapratneyasatitgraha, i. i ; Indian 
Thought, vol. i, p. 280). 

3 ^rutidarslitcna kramepa paramcivarepa srstam, ajfULtasattaLyuktam eva 
visvaiii tadtadvisayapramai.iavatarupe tasya tasya dr^tisiddhib {Siddhdnia- 
lesa, ii). 
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objective existence arise. If that by reason of which the 
unreal world presents itself as real is purely subjective, then 
it is mere fancy and caimot be seriously treated as the material 
cause of the world. If, on the other hand, it is regarded as 
the material cause of the world, something like the prakrti 
of the Samkh3ra, then it is not mere individual ignorance. 
The two, the avidya of the individual and the pralqii ctf the 
Brahman, arise together; nrither of them is thinkable ax>ait 
from the other, so that even avidya is dependent on the 
ultimate reality.* The phenomenal self and the phenomenal 
world are mutually implicated facts.* AvidyE and prakrti 
are co-etemal and belong to the world of experience. 3 The 
space-time-cause world is the view of reality given to us 
through avidy&. which is adapted to the purpose of presenting 
us with such a world. Samkara steers clear of mentalism 
as well as materialism. We cannot say that nature is a 
phenomenon of our consciousness, any more than the pheno¬ 
menal self is a product of nature. The conditions of the 
possibility of objective experience are also the conditions of 
the possibility of logical selfhood or self-consciousness. Why 
do our minds work in this misleading way ? Why is there 
avidya ? Why do we have the space-time-cause world ? 
Why is there maya ? are different ways of stating the same 
insoluble problem. The Atman, which is pure knowledge, 
somehow lapses into avidya, just as Brahman, which is pure 
being, turns aside into the space-time-cause world. Through 
avidy 5 we reach vidya, even as through the empirical world 
we reach Brahman. Why there is this universal and primeval 
turning aside or perversion, is more than we can say, yet we 
must hold that neither our logical minds nor the world which 
it apprehends is an illusion. A phenomenon is not a phantasm. 
Avidya and maya represent the subjective and the objective sides 
of the one fundamental fact of experience. It is called avidyS, 
since it is dissolvable by knowledge; but the objective series 
is called m§.ya, since it is coetemal with the supreme person- 

* Cp. Kaat, also Bergson's view that the materiality of matter comes 
into existence with the inteUectuality of onr consciousness. Intellect and 
the world as it appears are bom together and involve each other. 

* Cp. Viftu JPurSva : AvidyS paficaparvai$S piSdurbhuta mah&tmanab 

5 - 5 ). 

I Advaitasiddhi, p. 595. 
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ality. Saifakaia admits its existence even in the state of 
prala3ra or destruction. ISvara, the onuiiscient, who controls 
his maya, has no avidya, and if Saihkaxa here and there lends 
countenance to a different theory, it is in the figurative sense 
that I^vara has the power which leads to avidya in the indi¬ 
vidual. The Saihkh3ra thinkers did not admit the existence 
of an ISvaxa, but the empirical world was traced to a primeval 
avidya which is said to be beginningless. Avidy^ is a quality 
of buddhi, and therefore must reside in buddhi, and logic 
requires that the beginningless nature of avidya must be 
attributed to its locus in buddhi also. So buddhi becomes a 
manifestation of prakrti, the fundamental object or root- 
substance. The objectivity of avidyS. is thus safeguarded. 
VivararMprameyasathgraha says: ** Avidya no doubt consti¬ 
tutes a defect in consciousn^s in so far as it impedes the 
presentation of non-duality and gives rise to the presentation 
of duality; but, on the other hand, it constitutes an excellence 
since it forms the material cause, and thus renders possible 
the cognition of Brahman.” * The finiteness is necessary 
before we can reach the infinite. 

^Vhile Samkara uses avidyi and may& indiscriminately.* later 
Advaitins draw a distinction between the two. While may& is the 

■ Indian Thought, yoI. ii, p. 177. Cp. Up., where we an said to 
cross death by means of avidyi. 

* Colonel Jacob is against identifying miyi with avidy&. See Fedania- 
sira, V. The world of plurality is the product of avidya. The central 
forms of the finite mind, space, time and cause, are also the basis (Slambanam) 
of the phenomenal world. Avidya is said to produce the mSyS. names and 
forms through which the empirical world is produced. AvidyapratyupasthS- 
pitanamarfipamfiy&vefavatena (S.B., ii. 2. 2). It is sometimes smd that 
mulaprakrti is mSya, while its effect of concealment (fivararjia) and projection 
(vilrsepa) are avidyS. Others are of opinion that mOlaprakiti with pure 
sattva is miya, while that qualified by impure sattva is avidyfi. Vikse- 
paSaktipradh&na*m111aprakrti, or the root substance dominated by Ihe 
power of projection, is may&, while avaxahaiaktipradhana-mOlaprakrti, or 
the root-substance dominate by the power of concealment, is avidyfi. In 
some works on Advaita, avidyS is said to consist of the three quaUties of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, and is said to constitute the upHdhl of I$vara. 
This view is not quite satisfactory. If Ifvaia has the qualities of rajas and 
tamas, it is difficult to discriminate him from the jiva. Cp. Shanda Pnraifa, 
where avidyfi is regarded as the limiting adjunct of jIva and mfiyfi as the 
limitin g adjunct of the Supreme viewed as Brahmfi, V49U and Mahefivara. 

Avidyopfidhiko jivo na mfiyopfidhika^ khalu 

MfiyftkfiryaguQaccbannfi brahmavisnumabe^varfili. 
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up&dlii of I&vara, avidya is the upftdhi of the individual. According 
to Vidyfira^ya. the reaction of Brahman in ini,y& which is made of 
the pure sattva is I^vara, while the reflection of Brahman in avidya, 
in which rajas and tamas are also present, is the jiva or the individual.' 
Sadikara is of this view, since he says: " The highest Brahman becomes 
the lower I^vaia through association with a pure limitation, when 
one conceives of it." » The products of avidyS are also the powers 
of l^vara. The world is the exjnession of the nature of God; it is 
also relative to the logical mind of man. The things of the world are 
said to be both ideas of the Divine mind and presentations of human 
knowledge, l^vara is asserted to be the cause of the world ,3 and yet 
the world belonging to the very self of I^vara is also said to be fashioned 
by avidy&.4 Brahman and mays are present in the universe and 
constitute the material cause of the world. The two are entwined 
together into one string as the real and the appearance based on it. 


XXXIV 

The World of Nature 

Saihkara does not stop with a mere description of reality, 
but examines the realm of phenomena in the light of his 
theory, formulates the truth which inadequate conceptions 
contain, and arranges the various phenomena in the order of 
their varying approximations to truth. He attempts to show 
how each appearance endeavours to reveal the character of 
reality which is its groiuid. Since the inexhaustible Brahman 
stands at the root of all, continuously higher and liigher 
expressions reveal themselves in the world.5 "As in the 
series of beings which descends from man to blades of grass, 
a successive diminution of knowledge, power and so on is 
observed—although they have all the common attribute of 
being animated—so in the ascending series, extending from 
man up to Hira^yagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes- 

I PaUcadoA, . 16-17. 

* S.B., Chan. Up., iii. 14, 2. " VifuddhopSdhisaitibandhSt." 

s L I. 2. 

4 <^. Avidyatmik& hi sa blja&aktir avyakta^abdanirdefySl paramedva* 
tSfraya mftya (S.B., i, 4, 3). See a.lso S.B., ii. i. 14 ; i, 3. 19. AvidyayS 
mS3ray&. 

5 Yady apy evatma sarvabhute^u sth^varajadgame^u gtldbas tathdpi 
cittoj^dhivife^ataratamySd atmanab kStasthanityasyaikarfipasyapy utta* 
Tottaxam avi?tasya taratauiyam aiSvaryadaktivi$e$aib fruyate (S.B., i. i. ii). 
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tation of knowledge, power, etc., takes place." * We can 
distinguish in the world erf x)hraomena; (i) the ISvara, the 
dispenser of retribution, {2) the extension of nature, the nama- 
rupaprapahea, the name and form world which is the 
scene of retribution, and (3) the plurality of individual souls, 
subject to the limitations of individuality, which sutler retri> 
bution in each new existence for the works of the previous 
lives. The plurality of the world arises from the two factors 
of the enjoyer and the enjoyed, the actors and the stage. 
The material world is called k^tra, since it is the environment 
where the individual souls can act, realising their desires and 
fruits of their past karma.* It is inorganic nature consisting 
of the five elements. Organic nature consists of bodies in 
which souls that have entered into the elements and wander as 
plants, animals, men and gods are housed .3 Jhe world of 
saihsara consists of various orders of beings with different 
modes of existence and different worlds answering to conditions 
necessary for the fulfilment of the experiences of beings. These 
beings form a graduated scale where the lowest limit is con¬ 
stituted by those whose experiences are most limited and the 
highest being the gods of the supersensible realm.i 

The evolution of the universe obeys an order. 5 From 
prakrti, the element of objectivity, arises first aka§a, the 
prius of space and matter. “ The entire world springs from 
Isvara, aka^a being produced first, and later on the other 
elements in due succession." ® Aka^, one, infinite, impon¬ 
derable, inert, all-pervasive, is the first product.? It stands 
for both space and an exceedingly fine matter fillin g all space. 
However attenuated a substance aka§a may be, it is yet of 
the same order as the elements of air, fire, water and earth. 
Thus Sainkara disputes the Buddhist view that aka^ is a 

’ f- 3 - 30 - Yatha lii pramtvavise^e ’pi manu^yadistambaparyan- 
tesu jnanaisvaryadipratibandhali patera parena bhflyan bhavan d^iyatc, 
tatha manu$y£d 4 v eva hira^jyagarbliapar3rante9U jftauaiSvaryS.bhivyaktir 
api pare9a parepa bhfiyasl bhavati. See also S.B., i. i. i. 

* PhalopabhogSrtham . . , sarvapranikarmaphalilsrayab (S.B., MnnH 
Up., iii. I. I). 

> The Vedic deities also belong to the cosmic process (S.B., i. g. 17; 
»■ 3 - 33 )- 

4 S.B., i. 3. lo; S.B. on Brh. Up., i. 4. lo. 

5 S.B., ii. I. 24-25. 6 S.B., ii. 3. 7. 

7 S.B., i, I. 22; i, 3. 41, See Chan. Up., iii. 14. 3; viii. 14. 
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negative ^tity, the mere absence of hindrances.* He holds 
that the negative resiilt is a coi^quence of its positive nature.* 
From ak 3 .Sa other subtle elements (suk^mabhutas) arise in an 
aiscending order .3 Following the account of the Upanisads,^ 
Saihkara declares that, from §kaSa, air arises. From air 
comes -fire, from fire water, from water earth. Since these 
five dements are relatively more permanent than their modi¬ 
fications, they are figuratively called immortal, imperishable.s 
AkaSa has the quality of sound, air of impact and pressure, 
light of luminosity and heat, water of taste and earth of smell. 
The rdation of the properties to the elements is one of seed 
to plant. The ^abdatanmatra, or the sound-essence, gives rise 
to aka^a, which, in its turn, produces the outer form of sound. 
The tanmatra or the essence, contains in it both the element 
and its property. We have seal also that there is a graduated 
scale of the dements. All of them seem to be contained in 
the ^a^ tanmatra. The whole world takes its rise from 
^Sia or sound. 

The gross matter of the world (mahabhutas) is made up 
of the varying combinations of these subtle rudiments 
(suk§mabhutas).^ The gross substance aka§a manifests sound, 
air manifests sound and pressure, fire these and in addition 
light and heat, water has the qualities of taste in addition to 
the others, and earth has the qualities of other substances 
and its own special quality of smell. Every object has the 
properties of sound, tangibility, form, taste and smdl. While 
the subtle rudiments are forms, homogeneous and continuous, 
of matter without any atomicity of structure, the gross sub¬ 
stances are composite, though they are also said to be con¬ 
tinuous and devoid of atomic structure.? The gross dements 

« AvaraTia.bhS.va (S.B., ii. 2. 22). * Vastubhutam. 

1 S.B., ii. 3. 8-13. 4 Tait. Up., ii. I; Chan. Up., vi. 2. 2-3. 

5 ChSn. Up., iv. 3. I: Bfh. Up., i. 5. 22. 

* In each gross substance all the five subtle elements are found, though 
in different proportions. Quintuplication (pahclkara^a) is the name given to 
the process of the combination of the five subtle elements into the gross 
substances of the world. Saihkara does not speak of paficlkara^a, which 
assumes great importance in later Advaita. ^e VedantasSra, He adopts 
the view of trivi^tkaraiia, or the ming ling of the three elements. This is 
also the view of Vficaspati. 

7 Atom or anu is in the Advaita Vedtota not an ultimate indivisible 
discrete constituent of matter, but is the smallest conceivable quantum of 
matter. 
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give rise by modifications (pari^ama) to difEerent kinds of 
things. Matter is constantly undergoing change of state. 
Changes may also be induced from without. Saihkara speaks 
of a cosmic vibratory motion.* All these dements are non- 
intelligent (acetana), and cannot of themselves bring about 
their develoinnent. The immanence of God in them all is 
assumed.* If the activities of the different elements are 
sometimes traced to the different Vedic deities, it makes little 
difference, since the latter only symbolise the functions of 
l4vara. 

The order of creation is reversed in the case of dissolution. 3 
At the time of dissolution the earth becomes water again; 
water fire, fire air, air becomes aka^, and aka^ re-enters 
ISvara. 

The psychic organs like manas (inner organ) are assumed 
by ^athkara to be of like nature with the physical elements. 

human organism, like other things, is composed of the 
three elements of earth, water and fire.« Manas or the inner 
organ, pragia or the vital breath, and vak or speech, correspond 
to earth, water and fire respectively. 5 Saihkara is aware that 
they are sometimes regarded as different in kind from the 
physical elements and produced before or after them. In any 
case they, as well as the elements, are in themselves lifeless 
and are produced as means to ends. Inorganic nature is 
parartha, i.e. serves a purpose which lies beyond it.* There 
is uniformity of nature in the inorganic world.? 

When we pass to organic nature, a new principle comes 
before us, the power of life immanent in certain things, by 


< Sarvalokaparispandanam. ^ 

* Parameivara eva tena tenSLtmao&vatLfthamSno 'bhidliy&yaihs tarn taiti 
vikSraih stjati (S.B., ii. 3. 13). Ramanuja holds that God’s saihkalpa. or 
will, is not necessary on every occasion of change. It occurs only once before 
the rise of akaia. 

3 See S.B., ii. 3. 14. Cp. Deussen : " This view is likely to throw some 
light on the scientific motive of the teaching of the gradual evolution and 
absorption of the elements, sis to which we have no other information ; the 
observation that solids dissolve in water, that water turns into stesun through 
heat, that the flames of fire flicker out into the air, air according to the 
altitude rarefies more and more into emprty space, might lead us to the gradusd 
progression of the dissolution of the world, smd, by inversion into its opposite, 
the creatiou of the world " (D.S.V., p. 237). 

4 Chan. Up., vi. 2. 2-3. 5 S.B., ii. 4. 20; iii. i. 2, 

* S.B.G., xiii. 22. 7 S.B., Tait. Up., ii. 8. 
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which they are able to realise a state of greater perfection, 
the power of realising an ideal. A stone does not live, since 
it has no tendency to become perfect, no inward inclination 
or strength to turn itself into a pillar or a statue. A plant, 
however, lives. If placed in suitable conditions, it has the 
power J:o grow, put forth leaf and blossom, flower and fruit. 
The animal, again, is capable of a fuller life than the plant. 
It sees, hears and feels, and also knows vaguely what it is 
about. Not only does it thrive in favourable conditions, but 
it goes out to ^d those conditions. It moves on purpose, 
while the plant does not. The human being lives a much 
higher life. He is what Samkara calls a vyutpannacitta, a 
reflective being, with understanding and will. He has the 
growing power of the plant, the moving and the sensing 
powers of the animal, as well as the power to pierce behind 
the veil, discriminate the eternal from the non-etemal, and 
choose between good and eviL Men who realise their ambition 
are the gods. Thus under organic nature we And four classes 
of beings, gods, men, animals and plants.* In the spirit of 
the Upani^ds, Samkara admits that plants are places of 
enjoyment and possess living souls,* which have entered into 
them in consequence of impure deeds. Though they are 
insensible of enjo 3 mient and suffering, they are said to be 
atoning for the deeds of their past existence. For Samkara 
generally recognises three kinds of embodied souls, gods to 
whom is assigned a condition of infinite enjoyment, men 
whose lot is a mixed one of happiness and misery, and animals 
whose share is infinite suffering.3 In their embodied condition 
the souls exist together with the vital forces and subtle bodies, 
and, until they are liberated, these cling to them. The souls 
are said to be emanations from Brahman as the sparks are 
from fire; only they return into Brahman, while the sparks 
do not get back to fire.^ 

» S.B., iii. I. 24. » Ibid. i S.B., ii. 1. 34. 

* Mu 9<1. Up., ii. I. I; Kau^Itaki, iii. 3. 4. 20; B^h., ii. 1, 20. See 
5 .B., iii. I. 20-21; Ait. Up., iii. 3. See also Cb^. Up., vi. 2. 2. 
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XXXV 

The Individual Self 

The aim of the Vedinta is to lead us from au analysis of 
che human self to the reality of the one absolute self. The 
passages of the Vedanta possess this dual application. < The 
individual self is a system of memories and associations, 
desires and dislikes, of prefer^ces and purposes. Though it 
may not be possible for us to take in at a single glance this 
whole system, its general structure and predominant elements 
are open to our inspection. This system is the vijninatman, 
which is subject to change, while the paramatman is free 
from all change.^ The jiva is said to be in essence one with 
the Atman. That art thou.3 “ Nor is there any force in the 
objection that things with contrary qualities cannot be 
identical; for the opposition of qualities can be shown to be 
false.” 4 ^amkara distinguishes carefully the self that is 
implied in all experience from the self which is an observed 
fact of introspection, the metaphysical subject or the “ I '* 
and the psychological subject or the ” me.” The object of 
self-consciousness (ahampratyayavisaya) is not the pure self, 
the sakfin, but the active and enjoying individual (kartr) 
endowed with objective qualities. When the psychologists 
speak of self, they treat it as an object of introspection. 
While the Atman is purely cognitive,? our individual con¬ 
sciousness is essentially an active striving towards some end. 
The sense of activity is for each of us our most intimate 
experience. This empirical self is the agent of all activities.* 
If activity (kartrtva) were the essential nature of the soul, 
there woiild be no delivery from it—any more than of fire 
from heat—^and as long as man has not freed himself from 
activity, he has failed to attain his highest end, since activity 
is essentially painful. ” The activity of the soul depends only 

» S.B., ii. 3. 25. 

» S.B., i. 3. 24. Cp. also Katha Up., iii. i; MuncJ., iii. i. i; 6vet. Up., 
iv. 6. 7. 

3 Cp. with this the well-known doctrine of the Quakers, according to 
which there is in every man’s inmost being the Inner Light, the radiance 
by which all dogmas and doctrines are to be judged. 

4 S.B,, iv. I. 3. 5 S.B., IL 3. 40. 


‘ S.B . i. I. 4. 
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on the qualities of the upadhis being ascribed to it and not to 
its own nature.” * The individual soul is essentially an 
agent; otherwise the Vedic injunctions, etc., would b^ome 
purposeless. There are many passages in the Upani$ads 
which attribute agency to the soul.* Agency really abides 
m the upadhi or limitation, of vijASna or imderstanding. The 
jiva is subject-object, self and not-self, reality and appearance. 
It consists of the Atman limited or individuated by the object. 3 
It is the Atman in association with ajhana. In Emerson’s 
language, " Every man is God playing the fool.” 4 Avidya 
or logical knowledge, causes the sense of individuality of the 
empirical self, which is “ alike deceiving and deceived.” The 
distinctive characteristic of the individual soul is its connec¬ 
tion with buddhi or understanding, which endures as long as 
the state of saihs^ra is not terminated by perfect knowledge. 5 
The soul’s coxmection with buddhi continues even after death. 
It can be broken only by the attainment of freedom. During 
deep sleep and death this connection is potential, while it 
becomes actual on waking and rebirth respectively. If we 
do not assume a potential continuance of this kind, the law 
of causality will be violated, rince nothing can arise without 
a given cause.^ 

The psychophysical organism consists of the organic body,? 
made up of the gross elements, which the soul casts off at 

* S.B.. ii. 3. 40. TasmUd up 3 ldhidhannSdbyasenaiv£tmana^ luxtrtvaih 
aa svabhavikam. See also S.B. on Katba Up., iii. 4. 

Both the Advaita and the Saifakhya regard the Atman or puruya as 
unconditioned by the activities of the doer. It is regarded as the doer 
when confused with the limits of individuality. This confusion or non¬ 
discrimination is the work of avidya in Advaita and prak^ti in Saifakhya. 

* Brh. Up., iv. 3. 12 : Tait., iii. 5. See also S.B., ii. 3. 33. 

$ S.B., ii. 3. 40. 

4 Sureivara compares the jlva to a prince carried away by a cowherd and 
brought up in rural aissociatious. 'When he became acquainted with hia 
royal descent he gave up bis other occupations and realised his kingly nature. 
RSjasQnoh smitipraptau vyfidbabb&vo nivartate 
Yathaivam ktiuano 'jfiasya tat tvam asy adiv 3 kyata^. 

'(S.L.S.) See also S.B. Brh. Up., ii. i. 20; Suresvara’s VarUiha on Bfb. Up., 
ii. I. 507-316. ' j S.B., ii. 3. 20, 

* It is said that the souls connected with buddhi reside in livara when 
the connection is potential, though it is also urged that the souls at death 
and deep sleep enter into Brahman itself (Chan. Up., vi. 8; S.B., ii. 3. 31). 

1 Deha, sthfalaSarlra, annamayako^. 
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death, the life organs (in^as)» and the subtle body,* made 
up of the subtle portions the elements which compose the 
seed of the body.3 The subtle body < comists of the seventeen 
dements, viz., five organs of perception, five of action, five 
vital forms, mind and intellect, s This subtle body, while 
material, is also transparent, and so is not seen when the 
jiva migrates. While the subtle body and the vital forms 
persist as permanent factors of the soul until liberation, 
there is the varying factor of moral determination (karma^aya), 
which accomx>anies the soul in each life as a new form not 
previously existing.^ The basis of individuality is to be found, 
not in the Atman or the upadhis, but in moral determination, 
which is a complex of knowledge (vidya), works (karma), and 
experience (prajna),7 The vital forces continue to exist, like 
the subtle body which carries them, as long as samsara endures, 
and accompany the soul inseparably even if it should enter 
a plant, in which case the internal organ and the senses cannot 
naturally ruifold themselves. As samsara is beginningless, the 
soiil must have been eqtiipped with this apparatus of vital 
forms from eternity. A third, karapa-^arira, is sometimes 
mentioned and identified with the begiimingless indefinable 
avidya. The causal self (karana-atma) is the relatively per¬ 
manent human self, which persists through successive rebirths 
determined by the law of karma. This account of the psycho¬ 
logical organism is identical with that of the Saihkhya, except 
in the matter of the five vital forces. 

The five organs of perception, the five of action and manas 
are created objects,® minute (anu or suksma) and limited (paric- 
chinna). They are not of atomic size (paramanutulya), since 

> The life organs are of two kinds: those of the conscious life, as the 
five organs of sense (buddhlndriyai^), five of action (karmendriyaQi), and 
manas, which controls perception and action; those of the unconscious 
life. The nxukhyaprana, which is the chief breath of life, is divided into 
five difierent pranas, subserving che different functions of respiration, nutii* 
tion, etc. Though having a limited size, it is invisible (S.B., i. 4. 13). 

a SQkfmaSarlra, lihgaSailra, bh(ltS§raya. 

> Dehabljani, bbutasuk^mlni- 

4 It corresponds to the lihgaiarlra of the Saihkh}ra. 

5 KartitvabhoktftvaviSistajlvo mmiomayadipaficakoiavUistab. Its ele 
ments are determined by mechanical causality. See S.B., Bjh. Up. 

1. 4. 17. 

* S.B., ii. 4. 8-12 ; D.S.V., pp. 325-6. 

7 See Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 2. 


• S.B., ii. 4. 1-4. 
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their pervadii^ the whole body would then be unintelligible. 
They are regarded as subtle, since, if they were gross, they 
could be seen passing at death. They are of limited size and 
not infinite, since in the latter case there can be no passing 
or going or returning for them. Sainkara, in this whole 
account, has in view the sense-functions and not their material 
coimterparts. The senses are not all-pervading, but are of 
the same extent as the bodily regions where they function.* 
The several organs are, as usual, traced to the different 
dements,* and the gods who control the elements are said to 
control the organs as well. The mukhyaprana is the sup¬ 
porting and animating principle of life. Even the psychical 
apparatus depends on it. The senses are sustained by the 
mukhyaprana, and so are called pranas.3 The Atman clothed 
in the upadhis is the jiva, which enjoys and suffers (bhoktr) 
and acts (kartr), from both of which conditions the highest soul 
is free. 4 

The jiva rules the body and the senses, and is connected 
with the fruits of actions. Since its essence is the Atman, it 
is said to be vibhu or all-pervading, and not anu or of atomic 
size. If it were the latter, it could not experience the sen¬ 
sations extending over the whole body.s 

Those who hold that the soul is atomic argue that an infinite soul 
cannot move, whereas it is seen to leave one body and return to 
another. This passage, according to Saihkara, does not touch the 
soul as such but only its limitations.* The objection that if the soul 
be atomic, it can only be in one place in the body, and so cannot per¬ 
ceive throughout the body, is set aside by the example that even as 
a piece of sandal-wood refreshes the body all over, even though it 
touches the body only at one spot, so the atomic soul can feel throu^- 
out the body by means of the sense of touch which pervades the whole 

• ii. 4. 8. 13. 

* S.B., ii. 4, 14-16; Brh. Up., i. 3. n ; Ui. 2, 13 ; Ait Up., i. 2. 4. 

5 ii. 4. 1-6. 

4 Pa rani brahma « . . epahatapapmatvadidhannakam, tad eva jivasya 
paramarthikaifa svarupam ... itarad upSdhikalpitam (S.B., i, 3. 19). Plato 
has a similar view, which he illustrates by the striking simile of Glaucus 
plunging into the depths of the sea. If we see him there, we fail to recognise 
him, for he is so overgrown with seaweeds, mussels and other creatures of 
the deep. Each individual soul is a lost soul, and we cannot recognise its 
true nature until we recover it from the ocean of saihsara and strip it of its 
overgrowth of weeds, shells and slime, 

I S.B.. ii. 3. «9. 


‘ Ibid. 
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body. Saihkara refutes the suggestion by urging that the thorn on 
which one treads is also connected with the whole sense of feeling, 
though tile pain is felt only on the sole of the foot zind not on the 
whole body. The advocates of the atomic view suggest that the 
atomic soul pervades the whole body by means of the quality of spirit 
or caitanys., even as the light of a lamp placed in one spot extends 
from there to the whole room. Sadikara declares that quality cannot 
extend beyond substance. The flame of a lamp and its light are not 
related as substance and quality. Both are fiery substances; only 
in the flame the parts are drawn closer together, while in the light 
they are more widely separated. If the quality of caitanya or spirit, 
peiVades the whole body, then the soul cannot be atomic. The 
passages of the Upani^ads which refer to the soul as anu < have in 
view not the Atman but the nucleus of the qualities of understanding 
and mind. They are intended to show the subtlety of the Atman 
which escapes perception.^ It is admitted that the empirical self, 
bound down by manas, etc., is not infinite, while the supreme reality 
is infinite. 3 If it is said to be atomic* it is because empirically it is 
associated with buddhi.4 All the statements about the soul's abiding 
in the heart are due to the theory of the location of the buddhi in it* 
Again, what is everywhere can certainly be in one place, though what 
is confined to a place cannot be everywhere.S In this way Samkara 
expMns all the passages of the Upanisads, which assert a spatial 
limitation of the soul.< The whole life of religious obligation is founded 
on the relative reality of the empirical ego. The entire field of prac* 
tical existence, with its scheme of merit eind guilt, its body of sacred 
law, with its commands and prohibitions, its prospects of happiness 
in heaven and suffering in hell, all assume the identification with the 
Self of the body, the senses and the variety of conditions surrounding 
it. In all the successions of life it is not the Atman, but the shadow 
of it, that grieves and complains and acts out the plot on the world- 
stage. The soul, until its separation from the upadhis, is subject to 
pleasure, pain and individual consciousness.? 

Saihkara gives an account of the different states of the 
soui. In the waking condition, the whole perceptual mechan¬ 
ism is operative, and we apprehend objects by means of the 
mind and the senses. In drecun states, the senses are at rest 
and only the manas is active. Through the impressions left 
on the senses by the waking condition, it knows objects. 
The dreaming self is not the ultimate spirit, but the same 
limited by adjuncts. That is why we are not able to create 

» Muud- Up-, hi - 19 ; Svet., v. 8-9. » S.B., ii. 3. 29. 

s See S.B., ii. 3. 19-32. ♦ ii. 3. 29. 

5 S.B., u. 1. 7; ii. 3. 49. 

* See S.B., i. 3. 14-18 i. 2. ti-t2. 


T Vifie!^Vij{ 18 .na. 
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at will in a dream. If we could do so, no one would have an 
unpleasant dream.* In the state of deep sleep, the mind and 
the senses are at rest, and the soul is, as it were, dissolved 
in its own sdf and regains its true nature. Saihkara mentions 
continuity of karma as an argument for the continuity of sdtE. 
There is Slso remembrance. Consciousness of personal identity 
(a tmapusmarana ) proves that the same soul awakes as went 
to sleep. Scripture affirms it, and would lose its meaning if 
deep sleep disturbed the continuity of the self. If one goes 
to sleep as A and wakes up as B, there will be no continuity 
of acts. Even the liberated might awake. Evidently even in 
deep sleep, as at death, the nucleus of individuality is kept 
up. In spite of loose statements to the contrary, it is admitted 
that even in deep sleep the upadhi, which limits the jiva to 
samsara, exists potentially. If, in deep sleep as in liberation, 
there is an entire absence of special cognition, how and in 
what does the sleeping person retain the seed of avidya on 
accoimt of whidi waking takes place ? Saihkara draws a 
distinction between the temporary imion with Brahman in 
deep sleep and the permanent one in mok§a. " In the case 
of deep sleep, the limiting upadhi exists, so that when it 
starts up into being, the jiva must start up into existence." * 
In the state of mok$a, the seeds of avidya are all burnt up.3 

The state of swoon is givai a separate place, since it is 
different from waking, inasmuch as the senses no longer 
perc^ve objects. This indifference to the object world is not 
the result of concentration of attention on other objects. It 
is different from dreams since there is not any accompan 3 dng 
consciousness, from death since there is life in the body, and 
from dreamless sleep since there is unrest in the body. A 
fainting person cannot be roused so easily as a sleeping one. 
The state of swoon is said to be intermediate between deep 
sleep and death. " It belongs to death in so far as it is the 
door of death. If there remains any (unrequited) work of 
the soul, speech and mind return to the senseless person; if 
no work rCTiains, breath and warmth depart from him." * 

Each man is in essence the supreme reality, unchanging 
and unmodified and partless, and yet we speak of the rise 

* S.B., iii. 2. 6. a S.B., iii. a. 9. 

» See S.B. on Gau^apSda's Kirihi, Ui. 14. a S.B., iii. 2. zo. 
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and growth of the soul. For when the adjuncts are produced 
or dissolved, the self is said to be produced or dissolved.* 
The limiting adjuncts give individuality to the difEerent souls 
of the world.* They, determine the nature of the body, the 
caste of the jiva, the duration of life, etc.3 The soids are 
difierent on account of these adjuncts, and there is no con¬ 
fusion of actions or fruits of actions. 4 Even if the individual 
soul is regarded as an abhasa or reflection only, like that of 
the srm in water, the individuality of the souls is not prejudiced. 5 


XXXVI 

Saksin and JivA 

In each individual self we have, besides the cognitive, 
emotional and conative experience, the witness self or 
sak§in. The eternal consciousness is called the s§k§in when 
the internal organ serves as the limiting adjunct to it and 
when it illumines objects. The presence of this adjunct is 
enough to transform the ultimate consciousness into the 
witness self. Though this witnessing consciousness arises 
with the experience of objects, it is not due to the experience, 
but is presupposed by it. When the internal organ enters 
into the individual and becomes an organic constituent thereof, 
we have the jiva. 

What is the relation between the witness self and the jiva ? In 
the later Advaita treatises it has been variously defined. Vidyaran3ra 
defines the witness self as the unchanging consciousness, which is the 
substratum of the phenomena of gross and subtle bodies, observing 
their effects without being affected by them in any way.* When the 
action of the enjoying ego ceases, the illumination of the two bodies 

* S.B., ii. 3. 17. * S.B., iii. 2. 9. 

S Sure^vara’s Varttika, pp. 110-113. 4 S.B„ ii. 3. 49. 

5 “ As when one reflected image of the sun trembles, another re&cted 
image does not on that account tremble also, so when one soul is connected 
with actions and results of actions, another soul is not on that account con¬ 
nected likewise. There is therefore no confusion of actions and results *' 
(S.B.. ii. 3 - 50). 

* PaHcada&%, viii. SiddhanMeia (ch. i) describes Vidyflranya's view 
thus: " Dehadvayfldhisthflnabhlitaih kutasthacaitanyaih svavacchedakasya 
dehadvayasya sflk^Sd fk^aufln nirvik&ratvflt sak^lty ucyate." 
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is due to this vritness self. This witness self is immediately conscious 
of the two kinds of bodies which are present to it as its associates> 
even when the enjoying ego ceases to function. The constant presence 
of the witness self helps to maintain the identity of the seer in a series 
of mental ideas with respect to something other than the ego. 
Vidyaranya is clear that the witness self cannot be identified with the 
jiva whi^ participates in life and affairs. The Upeuii^d declares it 
to be one without qualities, a mere looker on and not an ^oyer of 
fruits.’' Vidyfirajaya compares it. in another place, to the lamp on 
the stage which illumines equally the stage manager, the actress and 
the audience, and shines of itself even in their absence.* This simile 
is to point out that the witness self illumines equally the empirical 
ego (jiva), the inner organ and the objects, and shines of its own accord 
in sound sleep where all these are absent. 3 Passivity distinguishes 
the s 9 .ksin from Idvara. In the Tattvapradipika, the witness self is 
defined as the pure Brahman, which is the universal self of all creatures, 
and which, being the substratum of each individual soul, seems to be 
as many as the jivas. The witness self cannot be identified with the 
qualified Brahman Or ISvara, since it is defined as absolute, devoid 
of qualities; nor is the witness to be identified with the jiva, who is 
a doer and enjo}ner of actions and their fruits.4 The view advocated 
in Pancadaii and TattvapradipikS has the support of Saihkara. 

Kaumudi teaches that the witness self is a special form of ISvara. 
The author of this treatise takes his stand on the Svetd&vatara Upanisad 
passage which makes I^vara the witness. While he is conscious of 
the jiva’s activity and cessation from activity, he is in no way moved 
by them.5 He operates in the jiva, illumining his avidya and all else 
pertaining to him. He is known as prajiia, when all activities are 
withdrawn as in the state of dreamless sleep.^ The author of Tattva- 
iuddhi agrees with this view. That ISvara is the sSksI, is the religious 
or empirical way of describing the first view. We find support for it 
in Sadikara’s writings. Commenting on the famous passage 7 of the 
Upanifad which describes the two birds perched on the same tree, 
Saihkara writes: " Of these two so perched, one, the ksetrajfla, occupy¬ 
ing the subtle body, eats {i.e. tastes) from ignorance the fruits of 
karma marked as happiness and misery, palatable in many and diver¬ 
sified modes ; the other, the Lord eternal, l>ure, intelligent and free 
in his nature, omniscient and conditioned by sattva, does not eat; 

« Cp. “ SSksL ceta, kevalo, nirguna6 ca" (6vet. Up.). 

> ‘ Kftya^ 613 sthito dipah prabhuih sabhy 3 .iiii ca nartakim 

DJpayed avife^ena tadabhave 'pi dipyate." {PaHcadaii, x. ii.) 

3 Ibid., X, 12. 

♦ Tattvapradlpikayam api, mdydSabalite, sagune parameivare, ‘ kevalc 
niiguna " iti viiSesan§.nupapatteh sarvapratyagbhfitam, viSuddham brahma 
jivad bhedena, s 3 k$Iti pratipadyata ity uditam {Siddhdntaleia, i). 

s Faramefivaiasyaiva riipabhedah kaScit jIvapravrttmivrtt3ror anumantn 
svayam ud&^ah s&k^ nSma {SiddhUntaUia, i). 

* See V.S., i. 3. 42. 


7 Mund. Up., iii. 1. I. 
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for be is the director of both the eater and the eaten.** * His mere 
witnessing is as good as direction, as in the case of a king.** * 

Some oidiers maintain that the jiva conditioned by avidyS. is the 
witness self, since he is essentially a looker on and not a doer. It is 
only when he falsely identifies himself with the inner organ that he 
becomes the doer and the enjoyer.* Jiva has thus two aspects, one 
real and the other unreal, that of sakain or passive spectator, and 
abhimanin or active doer and enjoyer. It is objected to this view 
that if the all-pervading avidyfi is to be regarded as the condition of 
the witnessing jiva, then the latter must be able to illumine not only 
one’s own mind but the minds of other creatures also. But this is 
not confirmed by experience. So the jiva, with the antahkarapa or 
the inner organ, as its condition, is the witness self, and this is different 
in different individuals. In susupti (dreamless sleep) it is supposed 
to exist in a subtle form, and so is present in all the three states. 
The difference between the empirical ego and the witness self is that, 
while the inner organ is an attribute or property of the former, it is 
only a condition or limitation of the latter.J This is the view of the 
VedSntapdftbhasa, and is not in conflict with the other views set forth, 
since it points out that the ultimate consciousness, when it operates 
in an individual subject, is called sfiksin. The eternal consciousness 
or Atman, is given the name of jivas&ksi when it operates in the indi¬ 
vidual organism, as it is called ISvarasfiksi when 't operates in the 
universe as a whole. The limitations or upidhis in the two cases 
justify the different names. In the former, the upfldhi is the internal 
organ, body, etc., in the latter the whole world ol being. ISvara js 
the world-soul, while the jiva is the individual soul. 


XXXVII 

Atman and Jiva 

We cannot attribute substantiality or simplicity to the 
individual ego. It is not an atomic imit, but a very complex 
structure. It is the systematic unity of the conscious experi¬ 
ences of a particular individual centre, which is itself defined 
or determined at the outset by the bodily organism and other 
conditions. The body, the senses, etc., enter into its experi- 

> PaSyaty eva kevalath darSanamStrepa hi tasya prerayitrtvaih rajavat 
(S.B., Mund., iii. I. i). 

* Kecid avidyopAdhiko jiva eva saksad drastrivat saksi: jlvasySntahka- 
rai;iatadatmyapatya kartrtvadySropabhak tv epi svayam udasIhatvAt 
(Siddhantaleia, i}. 

3 Antahkarauopadhaneua jlvah aak^i . . , antabkar?u;^avi^ 4 tah pramatg 
{Siddhantaleia, i). 
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ence and introduce a sort of unity and continxiity into it. 
The consciousness linked up with the organism is a purely 
iinite one^ which includes bodily states as part of the content 
of consciousness. As the body is built up gradually, so also 
is its conscious experience. The finite self is not the ultimate 
cause of its own consciousness. The ego is the felt unity of 
the empirical consciousness, which is evolving in time. It 
is an ideal construction or an object of conceptual thinking.* 
It is shifting in the same individual, and therefore cannot be 
identified with the unchanging and imchangeable essence. 
The Atman, which is the underlying basis of empirical egos, 
suffers no change and experiences no emotions. 

Inconceivable though it is, the Atman has nothing to do 
with the individual’s life history, which it so faithfully attends 
and accompanies. Assumed as the constant witness, the 
Atman serves merely as the screen or the basis on which 
mental facts play. We cannot say that they grow out of it, 
for the real is not affected by what is confused with it. 
Things do not alter their nature simply because we do not 
rightly understand them. How does the unchanging Atman 
appear as limited, how can the eternal light of intelligence be 
darkened by any agency whatever, since it is free from all 
relations ?' It is the old question How does the real become 
the phenomenal ? It is the relation of Atman to the upadhis 
of body, senses, mind and sense-objects that accounts for its 
phenomenal character; but this rdation between the Atman 
and the psychological self is inexplicable, maya, or m 3 ;sterious. 
If Atman is eternal freedom and pure consciousness, and wants 
nothing and does nothing, how c£in it be the source of move¬ 
ment and desire in the embodied self ? “A thing, it is 
answered, which is itself devoid of motion noay nevertheless 
move other things. The magnet is itself devoid of motion, 
and yet it moves iron.” > When we speak about the relation 
of the finite selves to the infinite Atman, we are at the mercy 
of the finite categories, which do not strictly apply. 

Saihkara discusses the different views of the relation between the 
individual soul and Brahman, mentioned in the Brahma Sutra, such 

* Cp. Ward; Psychological Principles, pp, 361-382. 

* S.B., ii. 2. 2. 
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as those of Aiimarathya, Au^ulomi and KSiakftsna. ASmarathya 
takes bis stand on the Upanisad texts which compare the relation of 
individuals to the Absolute to that of sparks and fire. As the sparks 
issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the fire, since they 
participate in the nature of fire and, on the other hand, are not 
absolutely non-diflerent, since in that case they would not be dis¬ 
tinguishable either from the fire or from each other; so the individual 
souls are neither different from the supreme reality, for that would 
mean they are not of the nature of intelligence, nor absolutely noa- 
different from it, since, then, they would not be different from each 
other. So Admarathya concludes that the individuals are both 
different and non-difierent from Brahman.* Audulomi’s view is that 
the individual soul, bound by the limiting adjuncts of body, senses, 
and mind, is different from Brahman, though, through knowledge and 
meditation, it passes out of the body and becomes one with the highest 
self. He admits the absolute distinction between the unfreed indi¬ 
vidual self and Brahman and the absolute identity of the freed with 
Brahman.* Saihkara accepts the view of Kaiakftsna.s 

The individual ego cannot be a part of the absolute spirit, as 
Rdm&nuja thinks, since the Absolute is without parts, being beyond 
space and time. It cannot be different from the Absolute, as Madhva 
suppores, since there is nothing different from the Absolute, which 
is one without a second.4 It cannot be a modification of the Absolute, 
as Vallabha thinks, since the Absolute is unchangeable. We cannot 
. regard the individual soul as the creation of God, since the Vedas 
which speak of the creation of fire and other elements do not speak 
of the creation of the soul. JIva is neither different from nor a part 
of nor a modification of the absolute Atman. It is the Atman iteelf. 
We do not realise its nature, since it is covered by the upfidhis.s 
Unless it were one with the supreme self, the statements of the 
scriptures proving immortality would become meaningless. Referring 
to tlie teaching of A^marathya, Samkara says; '* If the individual soul 
were different from the highest self, the knowledge of the highest self 
would not imply the knowledge of the individual soul, and thus the 
promise given in one of the Upanisads, that, through the knowledge 
of one reality, everything is known, would not be fulfilled." < Com¬ 
menting on the Taitiirtya Upanisad, Saihkara writes: " It is not 
possible that one can ever attain identity with another altogether 
distinct," 7 and as the Upanisads speak of the knower of the Brahman 
becoming Brahman, the knower must be one with Brahman. 

The metaphysical identity between the supreme Atman 
and the individual jiva may be allowed; but it does not 

* S.B., i. 4. 20. * S.6., i. 4. 21. I S.B., i. 4. 22. 

« S.B., iv. 3. 14, 

5 See S.B. on Mund- Up., ii. 2. i ; Kafha Up., IL 2. z. 

* S.B., i. 4. 20. 7 S B, oti Tait. Up., H. 8. 15. 
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touch the question of the relation of the supreme to the latter, 
before it has arrived at a knowledge of its true nature. Out 
empirical egos move, weighted down by the burdens of the 
upadhis.* Knowing that the rdation between the Absolute 
and the individual self is incapable of logical articulation, still 
Saihkara suggests certain analogies which have been developed 
into distinct theories in later Advaita. 

It is told of an Irishman that, when asked to describe infinite 
space, he replied that " space is like a box wid the thop and the 
botthom and the sides knocked out of it.” As the box with its 
limits and bounds is not space, even so lives bound by the mind and 
the senses are not Brahman. When we do away with the sides and 
the bottom of our finite individuality, we are one with Brahman. The 
theory of limitation » is employed in many places. Saihkara uses the 
simile of one cosmic space and parts of space, since it brings out well 
certain features of the relation of Brahman to the individuals. When 
the limitations caused by a jar, and the like, are removed, the limited 
spaces become merged in the one cosmic space. Even so, when the 
limitations of space, time and causality are removed, the jivas become 
one with the absolute self. Agmn, when the Space enclosed in one jar 
is associated with dust and smoke, the other parts of space are Un¬ 
affected by them; so, too, when one jiva is affected by pleasure or 
pain, the others are not affected by it. The one space has different 
names given to it, owing to its upidhis, while the space itself is 
unchanged. When the Absolute is merged in these limitations 
(upfidhi-antarbhava), the nature of Brahman is hidden (svarupatiro- 
bhava),andthe natural omniscience of the Absolute suffers a limitation 
(upSdhipaiicchinna). This contact of limitations (upadhisamparka) 
is akin to that of the crystal by the red colour with which it is asso- 
ciated.3 Space does not bum with bodies or move with vessels.< 
The space in a jar cannot be said to be a part or a transformation of 
the one infinite space ; so also the jivas are not parts or modiffcations 
of Atman. As space appears to be stained with dirt, etc., to children, 
even so the Atman appears as bound or tainted with sin to the ignorant. 
When the jar is produced or destroyed, the space in it is not produced 
or destroyed ; so also the Atman is not bom nor does it die. Some 

< When it is said that the ahaihkara or self-sense, becomes the knower 
by its proximity to Atman, which is reflected in the former, Ramanuja 
asks: ” Does consciousness become a reflection of the ahaihkara, or does 
the ahaihkara become a reflection of consciousness ? The former alternative 
is inadmissible, since you will not allow to consciousness the quality of being 
a knower; and so is the latter, since the non-intelligent ahaihkara can 
never become a knower " {R.B., i. i. i). 

» Avacchedyflvacchedaka. S.B., i. 3. 7; i. 2. 6; i. 3. 14-18; i. 2.11-12 ; 
ii. 1. 14, 22 ; ii. 3. 17 ; iii. 2. 34. 

» S.B., iii. 2. 15 Atmabodka, p. 16. ♦ S.B., i. 2-ft. 
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of the later followers of the Advaita adopt this view, and hold that 
the jiva is the universal spirit limited by the internal organ. 

It is argued against the theory of limitation, that, when one jIva 
goes to heaven on account of its potency of merit, the intelligence 
limited by it in heaven is different from that which was limited by it 
while on earth. This will have unsatisfactory moral effects, such as 
the destruction of the rewards of our karma (l^anS^) and attainment 
of the fruits of actions not performed by the agent (alq:t 3 .bhyagama). 
We cannot say that the same limited intelligence goes to heaven, 
for that would be to attribute motion to what is all-pervading. Ether 
does not go with the jar, whenever we move the latter. 

To secure the identity of the enjoying soul, the latter is looked 
upon not as the limited intelligence but as the reflected intelligence 
which is inseparably connected with the reflector. i.e. mind.' In the 
commentary of the Bfhaddrapyaka Upanisad,'* Sarhkara suggests the 
theory of reflection. As the appearance of sun and moon in water is 
a mere reflection and nothing real, or as the appearance of red colour 
in a white crystal is a mere reflection of the red flower and nothing 
real, since on removing the water, sun and moon only remain, and 
on removing the red flower the whiteness of the crystal remains un¬ 
changed, even so the elements and the individual souls are reflections 
of the one reality in avidj’a and nothing real. On the abolition of 
avidyfl, the reflections cease to exist and only the real remains. The 
Absolute is the original (bimba) and the world is the reflection (prati- 
bimba). Again, the universe in its variety of forms is like an ocean 
reflecting the sun of Brahman in various ways, and Saihkara supports 
this view on account of its suggestive value, seeing that it brings out 
that the original really remains untarnished by the impurities of the 
reflection. As the differences of the reflections are traced to the 
mirrors, the Absolute, which is without a second, appears as different 
individuals through its reflections in different inner organs. When 
the water in which the reflection is cast is disturbed, the reflection 
itself appears as disturbed. While the supporters of the limitation 
theory hold that avidyfl, as subtle matter in the form of the inner 
organ, is an avacchedaka or limitation, or viSesa^^a or an essential part 
of the jiva, without which the jiva as such could not exist, those who 
support the reflection theory regard the inner organ as an upddhi s 
merely, as the matter which receives the reflection of the pure intelli¬ 
gence, and is therefore present to it, but does not belong to jiva in its 
essential nature. 

Some of the later followers of the Advaita adopt this view and 


* S.B., ii. 3. so : S.B. on Gaudapida's Karikd, i. 6. 

• S.B., Bfh. Up., ii. 4. 12. See also Brahmabindu Up., p. 12. 

3 While a vise9ana is an essential predicate which iuliores in and is 
present with the product, i.e. the thing defined, an up£dhi is not an essential 
property of the thing defined. Colour is the viSe^aua of a coloured thing, 
wh^ an earthen vessel is the upadhi of the space which it confines. 
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regard the jiva as a reflection of the universal spirit in the internal 
organ. > If the world is a shadow, then Brahman is the substance 
which casts the shadow. The theory of reflection is criticised on 
several grounds. A thing devoid of form cannot cast any reflection, 
much less in a formless reflector. Pure intelligence and avidyS. are 
both formless. If the individual is a reflection, then that wMch is 
reflected must lie outside the reflector, suid the reality which is the 
original must lie beyond the cosmos or the sum total of created objects. 
This is opposed to the “ immanence " view of the system. The " reflec¬ 
tion " hypothesis is not free from the difficulties of the limitation view. 
The reflection of each mind is due to the intelligence which is adjacent 
to it, and so it would follow that reflections in the same mind would 
vary at various places. This criticism forgets the uniform nature of 
intelligence. If the jIva is a reflection of Brahman, it is different 
from the latter and is therefore not real. The author of VivaraijM 
suggests a way out of this difficulty. The rays proceeding from the 
eyes are struck by the reflector, turn back and make the actual face 
perceptible. The reflection is thus the original itself. This view, 
called bimbapratibimbabheda vada (or non-difference of the original 
and the reflection) is, however, not accepted. If the metaphor is 
taken literally, we require a luminous body, another on which the 
shadow is cast, and a third which intercepts the light. A reflection 
requires a really existing medium separate from the projection, but 
this contradicts the non-dualism of Brahman. Those who reject both 
the “ limitation ” and the '* reflection " theories » declare that the jiva 
is the unchanging Brahman ignorant of its true nature. Samkara is 
inclined to this view, as also SureSvara. Personal consciousness is an 
inexplicable presentation of Brahman.) The jiva appears, but we do 
not know how. 


XXXVIII 

IsVARA AND JiVA 

If ISvara is Brahman, if the jiva is also metaphysically 
one with Brahman, and if the two are subject to limitations, 
the difference between God and the individual seems to be 
minimised, ^ihkara holds that, while I^vara is omniscient, 
all-powerful and all-peivading, the jiva is ignorant, small and 
weak. “ The Lord endowed with superior limiting adjuncts 
(nirati^ayopadhi) 4 rules the souls with inferior limiting 

* Antahkaraue^u pratibimbarii jivacaitanyam {Vedantaparibha^a, i). 

* For a criticism of these theories see i. 152 and 153. 

I See S.B. on Byh. Up., ii. i. 4 S.B., iL 3. 45. 
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adjuncts (nihinopadhi).* Rvara is ever free from avidya.* 
The limitations of ISvara do not affect his knowledge. 
ISvara’s m3.ya is subject to him, and so there is no concealment 
of his nature. It does not hide his qualities, even as ^ass 
which covers objects without concealing theix properties. 
The maya which is the limitation of I^vara is made up of 
^uddhatattva, and does not produce avidya or anta]i)karana. 
It is subject to his control, and hdlps him in his task of creation 
and destruction. This maya, or the force of self-expression, 
in livara, resulting in the multiplicity of the world, deludes 
the individual soul into the false belirf of the independence of 
the world and the souls in it. Avidya is the result of mayi. The 
pure consciousness of Brahman, when associated with may% in 
this sense, is called ISvara, and when with avidya, jiva. Since 
ISvara has no selfish desires or interests in creating the world, 
he is called akartr or non-doer, while the jiva is kart^ or doer. 
ISvara is the worshipped, who distributes rewards according to 
karma, and he knows his oneness with Brahman, and so enjoys 
bliss for all time in his own mind. The jiva is the wor^pper, 
who is ignorant of his divine origin, and is therefore subject 
to sarhsara. In religion we have the relation of master and 
servant (svamibhrtyayoh).3 Elsewhere the finite selves are 
said to be parts (aih§a) cd ISvara, even as sparks are of fire.^ 

In later Advaita, difierent suggestions are put forward regarding 
the relation of ISvara and jiva, which may be briefly noticed here. 
Prakafarthavivaraifa says: '* The reflection of Intelligence in maya, 
which has no beginning, which is indescribable, which is the source 
of the inorganic world and which is connected with intelligence only, 
is ISvara: the reflection in numerous small portions of that mflya 
which is possessed of the two powers of enveloping and projecting 
and known as avidyfl is jiva.” 5 According to this author, mflyfl 
and avidyd, refer to the whole and the parts. Mflyfl is the adjunct 
of ISvara and avidya of jiva. The same view is adopted by Satnkfe- 
paiSriraka, though the distinction of whole and parts is here said to 
be one of avidya and antahkara^a. where avidyS is the cause and 
antahkaraua the effect.* Since this author supports the reflection 

» S.B., ii. 3. 43. “ Nityanivfttavidyatv§,t (S.B., iii. 2. 9). 

t ii. 3 - 43 - * S.B.. ii. 3. 43. 

s Anadir anirvS.cy£, bhutaprakitlS cinmatrasariibaadhinl maya; tasyarii 
citpratibimba iSvarah. Tasya eva paricchinnanantapradeSesv avarana- 
viksepa^aktimatsvavidyabhidhanesu citpratibimbo jiva iti {SiddhSnialeSa, i). 

* Avidyayaih cit pratibimba iSvarah; antahkarane citpratitambojlval^. 
(S.L.S.) 
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theoiy, be does not approve of the division of whole and parts. 
Pancada&i adopts a distinction which is akin to it. The primitive 
non-intelligent principle of mulaprakrti, consisting of three gu^as, has 
two forms. That portion of it where sattva is not subordinate to 
re^as and tamas, bnt dominates the latter, is called m&y&, and is the 
adjunct of l^vara; that in which sattva is subordinate to the other 
two qualities is avidya, which is the adjunct of jiva. The difference 
between q^kya and avidyS, is here not simply quantitative but quali¬ 
tative. It comes out also in another passage of Pa^cadaii, where 
prakirti, with its power of projection in prominence, is called mS.ya; 
the same, with the power of concealment dominating, is avidya.* In 
PaUcadaii,* Vidyaxa^ya distinguishes akaia (i) limited by a jar 
(ghataka^); (2) that which is reflected together with clouds, storms, 
etc., in the water contained in the jar, or aka^a, belonging to the water 
of the jar (jalaki^a); (3) the unlimited akaSa (mahaka^a) ; and (4) that 
which is reflected in particles of water which resemble spray, which 
sure inferrible as existing in the clouds of the sky, from the subsequent 
rain (megbSka^a). Even so there are four kinds of intelligence: 
(i) kutastha, or the unchanging intelligence limited by gross and 
subtle bodies ; (2) the intelligence reflected in the manas, falsely super¬ 
imposed on the unchanging intelligence (the jiva) ; (3) the u^mited 
intelligence ; and (4) the intelligence reflected in the subtle impressions 
of mind 3 of all creatures which exist in the cloudlike maya banging 
in Brahman (l 4 vara). From this account, it follows that while jiva 
is the intelligence reflected in manas, ISvara is the intelligence reflected 
in mSyS tinged with the subtle impressions of all creatures. The 
author of PaHcapadihavivarana regards the jiva as a reflection of 
ISvara.i- Sometimes jiva is said to be ISvara under the influence of 
maya. 


XXXIX 

EkajIvavada (Single Soul Theory) and AnekajIvavada 
(Theory of Many Souls) 

Saihkara does not support the view that the jiva, limited 
by avidya, is one, as avidya is one. For if all souls are one 
jiva, then when the first case of libexation occurred, mundane 
existence should have come to an end, which is not the case. 
Brahman, limited by the different inner organs bom of avidya, 
becomes divided, as it were, into many individual souls, but 

' i. • vi. 3 DhlvSLsana. 

4 These take their stand on the Antaryami BrahmwKfA of the Brh. Up., 
vi. 7, and such passages of the B.G. as " ISvaras sarvabhutanaih hrdde^e 'riuna 
Ufthati," 
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the diffictilties of the relation of mayi. and avidya to Brahman 
led to the formulation of several theories in the later Advaita, 
of which the two chief are ekajivavada, single soul theory, 
and anekajivavada, or the theory of a plurality of souls. 

There is hut one jiva and one material body. This one personal 
consciousness is real, while other bodies like those seen in dreams lack 
personal consciousness. The manifold world is erroneously imagined 
by the avidya of the one jiva, but this type of ekajivavSda conflicts 
with B.S.. ii. i. 22 ; ii. 1. 33 and i. 2. 3. The creator of the world is 
not jiva, but I^vara other than jiva, whose creative activity is due to 
mere sport; for since all his desires are fulfllled, he can have no motive 
in creating. So these writers maintain that there is one chief jiva, 
viz. HiraQ.yagarbha, who is a reflection of Brahman, and other jivas 
are mere semblances of jiva, reflections of Hiranyagarbha, and to these 
semblances pertain bondage and final release. These writers admit 
the doctrine of the unity of jiva, ndth the qualification that many 
material bodies exist, each provided with an unreal jiva. A third variety 
of ekajivavada holds that there is one jiva residing in each of the many 
bodies. The individuality of consciousness depends on the numerical 
distinctness of the material bodies. The upholders of this view do not 
admit the force of the objection that just as the one person is variously 
conscious as the different parts of his body are affected, so the one 
jiva should at once be conscious of the pleasures and pains belonging 
to all the numerically distinct material bodies in which it resides. 
For, they say, the fact that we are not conscious of the pleasures and 
pains of a former state of existence proves that it is the numerical 
distinction of material bodies which hinders such a consciousness. They 
adopt the doctrine of the unity of jiva with a multiplicity of bodies. 

There are varieties of anekajivavada, resulting from different con¬ 
ceptions of avidya. (i) It is the presence of avidya in the form of 
an inner organ that is essential to the jiva nature. If the inner organ, 
etc., are the conditions which constitute a jiva, and if these organs 
are many, it follows that the jivas are many. (2} Others hold that 
though there is one avidya which resides in Brahmrm as its substrate 
and conceals Brahman, though final release is nothing but the destruc¬ 
tion of this avidya, yet avidya has parts, and some part of avidyS. 
(otherwise termed its projecting power) must be admitted to exist in 
the case of the person who gains release while still living in this body ; 
this avidyfl ceases to exist in part, i.e. as regards some one limiting 
condition or other, when a knowledge of Brahman has arisen; and 
continues to exist as before in other parts, i.e. as regards the remaining 
limiting conditions. (In the jivanmukta state the individual retains 
a consciousness of his body in the form of a samsk^ra, or mental 
retentwm, which is a subtle form of avidyS.; in the videhakaivalya 
state, the consciorisness of body ceases to exist.) (3) A third variety, 
similar to the above, holds that bondage consists in the relation of 
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avidy& and intelligence, and final release consists, in the cessation 
of tito relation. The inner organ or manas determines the relation 
of avidyft to intelligence. When the rise of the intuition of Brahman 
puts an end to the manas, then avidyd ceases to be in relation 
with that particular part of intelligence, though it continues as before 
in relation with the remaining parts of intelligence. (4) AvidyS. is 
a whole and is completely present in each jiva, hiding Brahman from 
each jlva^ Final release is when avidj'a quits a jiva. (5) AvidyS. 
consists of parts which are distributed to each jiva. Moksa of a jiva 
consists in the destruction of the avidya belonging to it. The world 
as a whole has its origin in all the avidyas collectively. " As a piece 
of cloth has its origin in all the thread collectively, and ceases to 
exist when one of its threads is destroyed, and as a new piece of doth 
is produced at that time out of the remaining threads ; so this world 
originates from all the avidy&s collectively, and it ceases to exist 
when one of the jivas attains release . . . and a new world common 
to all the remaining jivas is produced at that time out of the remaining 
avidyas.” (6) Each part of avidyS. gives rise to a separate and dis¬ 
tinct world. The whole world of sense and activity is restricted to 
each person and produced by the avidyd residing in that particular 
person, even as the merely apparent silver (perceived in place of the 
shell) is different for each observer and is produced by the avidyS 
residing in each observer. . . . But that these many worlds should 
appear to be one, is a pure misapprehension similar to that expressed 
in the words, " I too saw the very same silver which you saw." 
(7) Others hold that there is but one world, whose material cause is 
mdyfL, residing in the I^vara, which is different from the aggregate of 
avidySs as residing in the jivas. These avidyas, on the other hand, 
have their function partly in concealing Brahman and partly in pro¬ 
jecting merely apparent objects, as false silver observed in the shell 
and objects seen in dreams.' 


XL 

Ethics 

Of all items of the universe, the human individual alone 
io the ethical subject. He knows that he has relations to the 
two worlds of the infinite emd the finite. The operation of 
the infinite in the finite is not a mere poetic vision, but is the 
sober truth of philosophy. The infinite dwells in -all finite, 
and man is conscious of this fact. Though he is bound up 
with an organism which is mechanically determined by the 
past, the infinite ideals of truth, beauty and goodness operate 

* See SiddhSntaleia. 
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in him and enable him to choose and strive for their greater 
expression. It is because the infinite Brahman is revealed 
to a larger extent in human brings that they are entitled to 
ethical and logical activity.* So long as the individual strains 
after them and does not reach them, he is in bondage; the 
moment he reaches the infinite, the inner strain is rriaxed 
and the freedom of joy fills his spirit. To realise Brahman 
is the end of all activities, for Brahman is not mere being or 
consciousness but also bliss (ananda), and so is the object of 
all striving.* Brahmatmaikatva, or the realisation of the 
identity with the infinite reality, is the final end of life, " the 
proper food of every soul,*’s and the only supreme value. 
Until it is reached the finite soul is at unrest with itself. 
“ Every one in all the three worlds strives for the sources of 
happiness and not for those of misery.*’ * All men seek the 
best, and, as Browning says, have 

All with a touch of nobleness despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak— 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be. 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 

The best fruits which we can pluck from the tree of life 
(saihsara) turn to ashes in our mouth. The greatest pleasure 
palls and even life in heaven (svarga) is evanescent. A mere 
act of goodness or enjoyment of a sweet melody or contem¬ 
plative insight may, for the moment, seem to lift us out of 
the narrowness of our individuality, but it cannot give us 
permanent satisfaction. The only object that can give us 
permanent satisfaction is the experience of Brahman (brah- 
manubhava). It is the supreme state of joy and peace and 
the perfection of individual development. 5 Unfortunately 

> PradhanyHt . . . karmajfianadhikSrah (S.B., Tait. Up., ii. i). 

* PrayojanastlcanSrthaia Suaadagrahauiuii (SiihSmapi on Veddnta- 
paribhSfa, Introduction). 

i Phtadrus, p. 247. * SataSlokf, p. 15. 

5 “ The essence of mok^a or release is boundless joy and utter removal 
of pain. As it is perfectly clear that men always desire both, there is alwa}^ 
a desire for release " {Sathksepasdnraka, i. 67}. Cp. Spinoza: All our 

happiness or unhappiness depends solely on the quality of the object on 
which our love is fixed. . . . But love towards an object eternal and infinite 
feeds the mind with a joy that is pure \/ith no tinge of sadness " (De Inigilecius 
Emendatione, pp. 9 and 10}. 
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our trouble arises because v/e cling to the world, cherish faith 
in its phantoms and feel disappointed when the mocking 
semblances of finite satisfactions vanish even as we reach 
them. " The individual sinks down in sin and grief so long 
as he bdieves that his body is the Atman, but when he 
realises that he is one with the self of all things, his grief 
ceases."^ We cannot manipulate reality into accord with any 
ideal of our mind, but have only to recognise it. Philosophy 
with Saihkara is not the production of what ought to be, but 
is the apprehension of what is. A spiritual perception of the 
infinite as the real leads to peace and joy. 

All ethical goods, bound up as they are with the world of 
distinctions, are valuable as means to the end. While self- 
realisation is the absolute good, ethical goods are only 
relatively so. The ethically “ good ” is what helps the 
realisation of the infinite, and the ethically " bad ” is its 
opposite. 

Right action is what embodies truth, and wrong that 
which embodies untruth.^ Whatever leads to a better future 
existence is good, and what brings about a worse form of 
existence evil. The individual tries to make good his infinite 
nature and become more and more godlike. In the empirical 
world, I^vara is the highest reality and the world is his 
creation. The believer in God should love the whole universe, 
which is a product of God. True peace and excdlence lie 
not in self-assertion, not in individual striving for one’s own 
good, but in offering oneself as a contribution to the true 
being of the tmiverse. Egoism is the greatest evil, and love 
and compassion are the greatest good. By identifying our¬ 
selves with the social good, we truly gain our real ends. 
Every individual must subdue his senses, which make for 
self-assertion; pride must give place to humility, resentment 
to forgiveness, narrow attachment to family to universal 
benevolence. It is not so much the deed that is valuable as 
the will to suppress one’s selfish will and assert the will of 
society. Duties are the opportunities afforded to man to sink 
his s^rate self and grow out into the world, Sariikara 
accepts the standards of his age and exhorts us to avoid the 

» S.B. Ml Up., iii. I. 2 . 

• Cp. " EveTyone that doeth evil hateth the light ” (St, John iii. 19). 
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sins forbidden by the ^tras. The study of the Veda, sacri¬ 
fices, gifts, penances and fasts are a means of knowledge. < 
They strengthen character, purify the spirit and deepen in¬ 
sight. Though rare spirits might grasp the truth at once, 
for the ordinary man time and effort are needed. Fulfilment 
of the daily obligations of life and the demands of household 
piety,> produce a frame of mind favourable to realisation.3 
Vedic rituals, when scrupulously observed, lead to abh 3 mdaya 
(literally ascent or progress in the scale of sazhsara), and not 
to nih^reyasa or salvation.4 While spiritual insight into the 
nature of ultimate reality has for its result moksa, the worship 
of God in this or that form leads to a variety of effects, thou^ 
all these are confined to the world of saiiisara.5 They help 
us to escape from selfish desire, hatred and dullness, and 
attain calm, peace and patience in suffering. Devout medita¬ 
tion is a means to knowledge. Bhakti aids )nana. True 
wisdom is won only by those whose minds are prepared by 
a rigorous discipline. It is not a question of pouring into 
the mind some kind of knowledge of which it is destitute. 
Truth is in the centre of the soul. To let it shine, the mind 
has to be turned from the perishing world. Our understanding 
must be made transparent like the glass of the lamp through 
which shines the light within. “ Though the Atman is at all 
times and in all things, it does not shine in all things. It 
shines only through understanding, just as reflection appears 
only in polished surfaces.” ® Sainkara attaches great impor¬ 
tance to philosophical wisdom, which can be attained only 
through a practice of virtue. While jnana leads to release, 
other means help its attainment indirectly. 7 ” The desire to 
know Brahman springs only in the person whose mind is pure, 

* Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 22. * S.B., iii. 4. 26. 

3 iv. I. 4. 4 S.B. on Mui} 4 > Up.. Introduction. 

3 S.B., i. I. 24. See also iii. 2. 2i. 

< Sadasarvagato 'py atma, na sarvatravabb&satc. 

BuddhyavevavabhSseta, svacche^u pratibimbavat. (Atmabodha, p. 17.) 

7 S.B., iv. I. I ; S.B. on Tait. Up., i. 3. Plato recommends for philoso¬ 
phers the pursuit of wisdom, which has for its final fruit the vision of the 
idea of the Good, and for others true opinion, which is limited to one’s 
station and its duties. See Phcedo and Repvhlic. Similarly, Aristotle 
recommends for the ordinary men " moral virtues,” which are emphatically 
" human affairs," and for those who aim at immortality the exercise of reason. 

" which apprehends things noble and divine ” {Nichomachean Ethics, x. 8). 
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who is free from desires, and free from deeds done in 
this birth or in previous ones, becomes disgusted with the 
external ^hemeral medley of ends and means." * ^amkara 
accepts the principle of the yoga practice, which has for its 
chief end samadhi, what ^athkara calls saihradhana or com¬ 
plete satisfaction, which consists in withdrawing the senses 
from everything external and concentrating them on one's 
own nature. The Advaita accepts the yogic distinctions of 
yama, niyama, etc., as the outer means (bahirafigasadhanas) 
and dhara 9 a and dhyana as the inner means (antarahga- 
sadhanas).* The inner requirements are also stated to be the 
discrimination between the eternal and the non-etemal, 
detachment from all selfish endeavours for earthly or heavenly 
good, the development of the virtues of tranquillity (Sama), 
restraint (dama), renunciation (uparati), resignation (titik$a), 
concentration (samadhi) and steadfastness of mind (SraddhS.), 
and lastly an intense desire for freedom. These bring about 
the rise of true knowledge.3 

A thinker who is reaching forward to a larger conception 
of truth does not break entirely from the common beliefs of 
his age. Though the efficacy of caste institutions has ceased 
to be vital for ^amkara, he allows room for belief in it. The 
traditional theory that birth in a particular caste is not a 
matter of chance, but is the necessary consequence of conduct 
in a former existence, inclines Sainkara to accept the claim 
of the upper classes, gods and r^, for the exclusive right to 
study the Veda.4 While ^aiiikara holds that any man of 
any caste can attain the highest knowledge, 5 he allows that 
those who follow the Brahminical rule of life should observe 
the obligations of caste and the stages of life. While the 
Brahmin may study the Veda and acquire wisdom, others 
may resort to worship and the like and attain the same goal 

< S.B., Kena Up., latroduction. See also S.B., Chan. Up., Introduction, 
and viii. 5. 1 ; Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 22 ; Katha, i. 2. 15. 

* The VedSnUc Sravana and manana answer to dhara;^ and steps to it, 
nididhy 3 sana to dhyana, and dartena to samadhi. 

3 S.B., iii. 4. 27. 

4 The cases of JSnaSruti (Ch 3 n., iv. i. 2), who was called a Sudra by 
Raikva, who, however, taught him the Vedas, and Satyakama J&b 31 a, are 
explained away on the ground that so long as a Sadra is not raised to a 
higher caste in the path of saihsfira, be is not entitled to the saving knowledge. 

5 S.B., iii. 4. 38. 
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of bralimajnana.* It is difficult to find support in ^liikara 
for the claim that only through the study of the Veda can 
one acquire a knowledge of Brahman. As in his philosophy, 
so in his views of Hindu dharma, ^ihkara tries to reconcile 
conflicting claims. By throwing open the highest knowledge 
or brahmajnana to all who bear the human face divine 
(puru$am§.tra), irrespective of caste or creed, he shows his 
fundamental humanity and his firm adherence to the logical 
imphcations of his Advaita philosophy. But he concedes 
to the Brahminical faith that the ^udras, like Vidura, who 
attained the highest wisdom, did so as a result of their past 
conduct. If a ^tidra has capacity to understand the truth 
now, we may take it that he has studied the Veda in a previous 
life. Thus Saihkara undermined the belief of the. exclusive 
right of the upper classes to salvation. He was willing to 
regard all who possess spiritual insight as his gurus, whether 
they were Brahmins or pariahs. “ He who has learned to look 
upon the phenomenal world in the light of non-dualism is 
my true teacher, be he a cand^a (pariah) or a dvija (twice- 
born). This is my conviction.” * 

The rules of dramas or stages of life are insisted on. To 
gain salvation, one need not become a sannyasin. In the 
Brhadaraifyaka and the Chandogya Upani^ads, grhasthas, or 
householders, acquired and taught brahmavidya. Sanny§sins, 
however, are best entitled to it, since it is easier for them to 
acquire it than for others, since they are not called upon to 
imdertake active worship, household duties or vedic rites. 
Saihkara insists that those who follow the a^rama rules must 
become sanny^ins before they atteun release, though there 
is no such obligation for those who do not adhere to the 
aSrama rules. The sannyasins are groimded in Brahman 
(brahmasamstha). " Such a state is impossible for those 
belonging to the three other stages of life, as scripture declares 
that they suffer loss through the non-performance of the 
works enjoined on their stage of life, while the sanfiyasin can 
suffer no loss owing to non-performance.” 3 Again, ” Although 

> Puru^amStrasathbandhibhir japopavasadevat£i&dbanSdibhir dharma> 
viSe^air anugpraho vidyaySs saibbhavati. 

* Manifopaflcaka. See also Kaupinapaitcaha, pp. 3 and 5. 

1 S.B., iii. 4. 20. 
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jfiana is permitted to all in any ord^ of life, it is only that 
possessed by a sannyasin that leads to freedom and not that 
combined with kaima.” * Samkara felt in the practical 
religion of the Hindus the want of discipline and a common 
standard, and so rearranged the ascetic orders and thus tried 
to obtain for Hinduism the disciplinary advantages of the 
Buddhist organisation.^ Obsessed by the lesson which the 
Buddhistic admission of women in the body of ordained 
ascetics had taught, Samkara excluded women from his 
monasteries, which were mainly intended as seats of learn¬ 
ing and asylums for those who courted j>overty, austere 
.purity of life and freedom from the thraldom of the world. 
Saihkara ignored caste distinctions in the monastic order he 
founded. 

The rules of varnairama are binding on the Hindus, since 
they express the hi^er mind of the community. These are 
not to be regarded as externally imposed on the individuals 
who do not exist simply for the community. The moral value 
of the individual does not depend entirely on his contribution 
to the community. Man is not like a piece of clay to be 
moulded from outside. He has to be persuaded from within. 
The ^tras do not compel a man to do this or that, but simply 
remind men of the collective experience of the race. 3 Apart 
from general principles, conventions alter from place to 
place. 4 Moral life deepens as we progress higher and higher. 5 
Customary morality is something which is ever growing. The 
Vedic rule of life is not an indispensable aid to wisdom. Even 
those who are not entitled to it attained the highest goal. 
.The poor and the outcast may by prayer and worship, 
fasting and sacrifice, attain the goal through the grace of 
God.« 

He who realises the goal is the true Brahmin, the knower 

* S.B'., Intzoductioii to Mup^aka Up. Sa3rfifiSsaiii$thaiva brahmavidya 
mbkaaeadbanam oa karmasahiteti. 

* Vidy£ranya after Saihkara (see Introduction to Bhas3ra on Ait. Vp.) 
distingui^es vividigSiSafifiyasa or the renunciation of the seeker from the 
vidvatsafiliyasa or the renunciation of the saved; while the drst is optional, 
the second eventually follows the attainment of vidya. The first, if adopted, 
is to be carried out in the orthodox way; the second has no regulations binding 
it. See JivantnukHviveha. 

3 Jliapakaih hi iastraih. na kfirakam. See also S.B., Brh. Up., ii. i. 20. 

4 S.B.,i. 1.4. s Ibid. < S,B.,iii. 4. 36-39. 
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of Brahman. The way in which he lives is deiscribed by 
Saihkara, who quotes the following passage :— 

Whom no one knows as high nor lowly bom. 

No one as erudite, nor yet not erudite. 

No one as of good deeds, nor of evil deeds. 

He is a Brfibmana in very truth. 

Given up to hidden duties well fulfilled. 

In secrecy let all his life be spent; 

As he were blind and deaf, of sense bereft. 

Thus let the truly wise pass through the world.* 

It is life in the spirit full of meekness and peace, holiness and 
joy, and not sinking into a state of contemplative inertia. 
His activities do not bind him. His karma is not karma in 
the ordinary sense.* While some liberated undertake the 
minimum activity for sustaining life (jivanamatr5rtham), 
others throw themselves into the work of the world (loka- 
samgrah5rtham).3 This activity of the liberated is not centred 
in the individualistic standpoint 4 and so is not to be regarded 
as binding the individual to the circuit.5 The freed souls, 

* Yalta na santam na c^antam, n^rutam na bahu^rutam 

Na suvrttaih ua durvrttaita veda kascit sa brahmauah. 

GQdtaadharmasrito vidvan ajna.tacaritam caret 

Andhavaj jadavac capi mukavac ca mahlita caret. 

(S.B., iii. 4. 50 ; D.S.V., p. 144.) 

* Vidu^aih kriyamauam api karma paramibrthato’karmeva (S.B.G., 
iv. 20). 

3 S.B.G., iv. 19. 4 S.B., iv. i. 13. 

s “ He who, when awake, is as though in a sound sleep, and sees not 
duality, or, if seeing it, regards it as non-duality, who, though acting, is 
free from the results of actions, he, and he alone, is without doubt the 
knower of self” [Upadeiasahasrf. p. 45). "He who, whether active or at 
rest, links not his ego with his act and allows not bis mind to be affected, 
is said to be the real jivanmukta.” ‘ He who, though deep in intercourse 
with all things, is ever as cool and unconcerned as in attending to another's 
business, full of peace and contentment, is said to be the real jlvamnukta.” 
Rama asks Vai 4 tha: " Tell me which of the two is better than the other, 
he who is ever at rest though mixing in the world, even like one awakened 
from a prolonged trance, or he who rises to and remains in trance in some 
solitary comer ? " And his guru Vasisfha replies: '* Trance is only that 
intern^ calm which comes of looking upon this world and the gunas which 
create it as all not-self. Having gained this pleasant calm within from 
the conviction ‘ I have no touch with the objective,’ the yogin may remain 
in the world or shut himself up in meditation. Both, O Rama, axe equally 
good if the fire of desire is entirely cooled down within *’ {Yogavasisiha, 
quoted in JivanmukHviveka, i and iv). 
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who save themselves by their effort, save the world by their 
example. 

While Vedic injunctions and moral rules are necessary 
for those involved in the circle of saiiisara, they lose their 
point for the soul who leaves behind the whole sphere of 
desire and turns back on the differences of saihsSha.^ The 
question is raised whether the released soul can do what he 
will. Samkara answers that, since selfish attachment that 
moves to action is absent in the case of the released soul, he 
does not act at all.* Action which arises from avidya cannot 
coexist with a true knowledge of spirit.3 While such explana¬ 
tions seem to deny all action whatsoever to the released soul, 
there are other passages in Saihkara which make out that 
the rdeased soul, free from all selfish desire, acts in a disinter¬ 
ested way.4 Evil action is psychologically impossible for him. 
Freedom from moral laws is mentioned as a glorification, 
alamkHra or ornament of the state of liberation and not an 
invitation to violate the moral laws. In no case is it to be 
regarded as encouraging the neglect of morality. The freed 
soul is lifted up into such a relationship with the absolute 
spirit that it is impossible for him to sin. He has verily died 
to sin. Saihkara’s attitude is not to be confused wdth that 
taken sometimes by the Antinomians in the Christian Church. 
While it is true that the freed soul " has no longer any object 
to aiTTi at, since he has achieved all,” 5 still he works for the 
welfare of the world. Besides, while Sainkara holds that 
moral obligation has no meaning for the freed soul, he does 
not say that the moral virtues are abandoned by him.® Moral 
perfection leads to the death, not of morality, but of moralistic 
individualism. Rules of conduct have their force so long as 
we are struggling upward, working out the beast in us. They 
help to keep us straight when there is danger of our going 

< Cp. Nistraiguuye pathi vicaratadi ko vidbi]? ko niSedhab ? 

* Na ca niyogabbavat saihyagdarSino yathe^tace^tapi^a-bgab • . • 
sarvatr 3 .bhimanasyaiva pravartakatvat, abhimSnabhavSc ca saibyag'dariinab 
(§.B., ii. 3. 48). 

s See S.B., Introduction to Tait. Up. 

4 S.B.G., iv. 21. s Introduction to S.B.G., v. 

4 Sure^vara says: ‘ To the person in whom the realisation of the 

supreme arises, non-hatred and other qualities will be a habit requiring 
no effort; they are no longer virtues to be acquired by conscious exertion " 
{Naifkarmyasiddhi, iv. 69). 
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wrong. As rules of murder, theft and the like do not worry 
the civilised man, so the spiritual man is not concerned with 
the conventional rules of morality. 


XLI 

Some Objections to Samkara’s Ethics Considered 

The ethical views of Saihkara have been the subject of 
much criticism, and we may briefly consid^ the several 
charges.* If all that exists is Brahman, and if the world of 
plurality is a shadow, there cannot be any real distinction 
between good and evil. If the world is a ^adow, sin is less 
than a shadow. Why should not a man play with sin and 
enjoy a crime, since they are only shadows ? What shall it 
profit us if we fight wild beasts and sacrifice our interests in 
seeking virtue in this dream of life ? If moral distinctions 
are valid, life is real; if life is unreal, then they are not valid. 
This objection falls to the ground if we do not accept the 
merely illusory nature of the world. Virtue and vice have 
moral weight for the supreme end. 

On the view of the metaphysical identity of the individual 
and the Absolute, it is said, there is no warrant for ethics. 
If Brahman is all, there is no need for any moral endeavour. 
This objection rests upon a coxvfusion between reality and 
existence, the eternal and the temporaL Saihkara does not 
say that the essentially imperfect and incomplete scries of 
temporal events is the same as true timdess Brah m an. The 
metaphysical truth of the oneness of Brahman does not in 
any way prejudice the validity of the ethical distinctions on 
the empirical levd. Samkara says: “ Fire is one only, and yet 
we shun a fire which has consumed dead bodies, not any 
other fire; the sun is one only, yet we shun only that part 
his light which shines on unholy places, not that part which 
falls on pure ground. Some things consisting of earth are 
desired, such as diamonds and beryls, other things likewise 

< For an acute critidsm of the ethics of the Advaita VedSnta and 
Deussen’s reformulation of it, see Professor Hogg's article on " Advaita 
and Ethics " in the Madras Christian CoUegs Magazine, December 1916. 
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consisting of earth are shunned, dead bodies, etc.” ' Even so, 
thou^ all things are Brahman ultimately, there are certain 
things to be avoided and others to be desired. The statement 
” I am Brahman ” (aham brahmismi) does not mean direct 
identity* of the active self with the ultimate Brahman, but 
only identity of the real self when the false imposition is 
remofied.3 The ethical problem arises, because there is the 
constant struggle between the infinite character of the soul 
and the finite dress in which it has clothed itself. While the 
natural condition of man is one of intjegrity, the present state 
of corruption is due to a fall from it by the force of upadhis .4 
Our struggle with imperfection will have no meaning, if we 
rise to a point of view from which we behold the real. The 
struggle will go on until the isolation from the infinite is 
broken down. Until the finite soul realises that it is Brahman, 
it is at unrest with itself and feds homesick for its native 
country. We have duties and destinies as finite agents. 
Each individual is responsible for his work, and work done 
by one individual cannot be completed by another, s 
. The ethics of Saihkara is said to be intellectualistic, for 
avidya or non-discrimination is the cause of our bondage.^ 
Mithyajnana of the jiva is the basis of all experience ‘and 
activity; samyagjnana or knowledge of oneness leads to 
freedom. 7 As the distinction between the highest self and 
the individual is one of false knowledge,® we get rid of it by 
true knowledge. All this leads one to believe that salvation 
is the result of metaphysical insight, and not moral perfection. 
Deussen regards this feature of the Advaita Vedanta as its 
” fundamental want.” ” Rightly,” he says, “ the Vedanta 
recognises as the sole source by which we may reach true 
knowledge, true apprehension of being in itself, our own ' I ’; 
but it wrongly halts at the form in which it directly appeals 

* S.B., ii. 3. 48. > Mukhyasam£nadbikara^ya. 

3 Baxlhas^maay^hZkara^ya. 

4 Eckhart asks: '* What would it avail a man if he were king and knew 
it not ? " The kingdom of heaven is a lost province. 

s S.B., iii. 3. 53. See also iii. 3. 9. < S.B., ii. 3. 48. 

7 S.B., i. 2-8. See also iii. 2. 25 and iv. a. 8 ; S.B., i. 3. 19. 

* Mithyajhdnakrta eva jivaparamelvarayor bhedo na vastukjtat^ (S.B., 
i. 3. 19). See S.B. on Gaudapada's Kariha, Introduction. Cp. jflanaih 
vinil mok^o na siddhyati [Atmabodha). VivekSvivekamS.trc:(kaiva (S.B., 
L 3. 19). See also Aparokfinubkilti, p. 14. 
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to our consciousness, as a knower, even after it has cut away 
the whole intellectual apparatus, and ascribed it to the not 
* I,' the world of phenomena, just as it has also, very rightly, 
indicated as the dwelling of the highest soul, not as Descart^ 
did the head, but the heart.” * If the one and only existent 
Brahman is already perfect, and if all that we have to do is 
to assert its reality and deny the reality of everything else, 
there is no motive for ethical action. If the only way to 
escape the evils of finitude is simply to deny them, there 
is no room for any earnest ethics. We need not be serious 
about conquering hatred or chan^ng our nature. But we 
have to remember that avidya, though it is predominantly 
a logical concept, signifies, in the metaphysics of ^aihkara, 
a whole attitude of life. “ Avidya is the conceit that 
the ‘ I ' consists in the bodily nature; hence arise the 
worship of the body, which is passion, the despising of 
it, which is hate; thoughts of injury to it rouse fear, and 
so on.” * False knowledge is the basis of aU selfish desire 
and activity. 3 Avidya is the finiteness of the finite individual 
impelling him to lead a life of desire and strife, consequent 
on the ignorance of his oneness with Brahman. Vices of 
character are not merely follies and errors, but perversions of 
will, and violations of the voice of God. Frequently ^aihkara 
uses the one compotmd ” avidyakamakarma,” 4 where avidya 
represents the cognitive error of looking upon the diversity 
of individuals as real,5 kama the emotional response towards 
the object and karma the practical act, to gain it or avoid it. 
It is this whole attitude of individualistic action that is rooted 
in a confusion between the real and the unreal, that leads to 
samsara.® Kama is born of avidya, and karma is the result 

» D.S.V., p. 59. 

* Dchadi^v anatmasv, aham asmity atmabuddhir avidyS.; tatas tat- 
pujanadau ragab ; tatparibhavadau dve$ab ; taduccbedadar^anad bbayam, 
etc. (S.B., i. 3. 2). 

3 S.B., Kena Up., Introduction : Saihsarabfiam aj{i£naih kSmakarma 
pravrttikHranam. Again : “ Avidyak&makannajak^anam samsarabljam '* 

(S.B. on Kena Up., iv. 9). 

« S.B. on Mupd. Up., iii. i. 1. 

s AvidySkalpitaih lokaprasiddhath jivabhedam {S.B., ii. i. 14; 1 . 3. 19). 

* AnatmadarSino hy an§,tinavi9ayab kamab > kaniayamana^ ca karoti 
karma^i; tatas tatphalopabbogaya darlr^ upadaaalak^aijtas sanxsaxab- (S.B., 
Tait. Up., L IX.) 
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of k^a. The state of freedom is smd to be the removal of 
the error, the restoration of the true desires and the suppression 
of ail selfish endeavour. ^ The discipline of moral life includes 
the suppression of selfish activity, the development of true 
desires and the overcoming empirical individualism. Until 
the last happens, we are not perfected in nature. We may 
suppr^s our kama, we may act for the welfare of the world, 
but there is no security that we should not succumb to the 
temptation of a false desire or a selfish activity at another 
moment of our life; but until we cut the very roots of eager 
desire and petty egoism, tmtil avidya is abolii^ed, we cannot 
be sure that we shall occupy the impersonal attitude of true 
enlightenment. The moral man is disinterested by chance; 
the saint is disinterested, thanks to his enlightenment.* 

Saihkara distinguishes parok^jnana or logical learning, 
which we derive from books and teachers, that the supreme 
self and the individual are one, and aparoksajfiana or anubhava, 
which is the experience of the seer who has surrendered his 
sense of separateness and realised his oneness with the 
Supreme. 3 Samkara tells us that the former is incapable of 
releasing us from bondage. Commenting on the Brhadaraty- 
yaka Upanisad,* Saihkara says that one must raise onesdf 
step by step from the state of mere learning (pS^dityam) to 
that of chUdlike simplicity (balyam) 5 and from it to the state 
of the silent muni, and last of all to the state of die true 
Brahmin, who renounces in spirit all possessions and pleasures 
which are different from Brahman and so likely to bring 
subjection. The Advaita is both a philosophy and a religion. 

* SarvavSsanak^ayaih sarvakamavin 3 Saiii sarvakarmapravilayam. 

• See a very suggestive article by Professor Hiriyanna on this question 
in the Proceedings of the Indian Oriental Conference. Poona, vol. ii. Speaking 
of the distinction between true enlightenment and esthetic delight, he 
says: ' To use Sathkara's words, the ever recurring series of kama and 
karma, or interest and activity, constitutes life. The elimination of kama 
and karma while their cause avidya continues in a latent form marks the 
aesthetic attitude; the dismissal of avidya even in this latent form marks 
the saiintly attitude " (p. 241). 

3 Cp. Varahopanisad. 

Asti brahmeti ced veda paroksajMnam eva tat 
Aham brahmeti ced veda siiksatkaras sa ucyate. 

4 iii. 8. I’o. See also Chan. Up., iv. x. 7. 

5 Cp. St. Matthew, xviii. 3. 
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Enlightenment results in experience immediate and certain.* 
It is not the pursuit of a remote ideal. 

In the same spirit it is maintained that cittaSuddhi or 
purification of the heart is a necessary prerequisite for spiritual 
realisation. This involves the increasing domination of the 
sattva quality and the suppression of rajas and tamas. It is 
brought about by disinterested work and practice of spiritual 
exercises. It does not supersede morality, but implies it. 
“ When and to whomsoever the notion of the personal ego 
conveyed by ‘ I ’ (aham) and the notion of personal possession 
conyeyed by ‘ mine ’ (mama) cease to be real, then he is the 
knower of Atman.”» Until selfish desire (kama) is sup¬ 
pressed, avidya cannot be rooted out. Jfiana has a larger 
sense than its English equivalent, knowledge. It is true 
wisdom, life at its highest stretch.3 It is not the acceptance 
of a given dogma, but the living experience of which the 
intellectual apprehension is but the outward s 5 nnbol. Samkara 
has no great admiration for abstract intelligence. The highest 
intelligence, according to him, consists in the knowledge that 
intelligence alone is not enough. The end, it is true, is the 
destruction of avidyfi, but we cannot get rid of avidyfi by 
simply denying its reality. We are not said to know Brahman 
simply because we have a speculative notion of its being. 
Brahmajfiana is the spiritual realisation of our rootedness in 
the eternal, which remains an abiding possession, a part of our 
very being. 

It is said that it is a weakness of Sariikara’s system that 
he does not regard moral values as ultimately real. Moral 
distinctions have a meaning only so long as our ego is sharply 
marked off from whatever lies outside its body in space and 
beyond its experience in time. The moral world, which 
assumes the isolation and independence of its members, 
belongs to the world of appearances. The duties commanded 
and the claims that call for satisfaction are both alike the 
personal affairs of individuals. The command and the claim 
are based on the assumed independence of the finite individuals. 

* Anubhavciru^ham. eva ca vidyS,phalaib na kriyaphalavat kal^ntaia- 
bh^vi (S.B., iii. 4. 15). 

a Vpadesasdhasrt, xiv. 29. See also xiv. 141. See also S.B. on Kena 
Up.. Introduction. 

• See Plato’s Timeeus. p. 90; Aristotle’s Nichomach$an Ethics, z. 7. 

VOL. II. 40 
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So long as ure occupy the standpoint of individualistic moialism, 
vre are in the world of saihsara, with its hazards and hardships. 
Moral growth consists in a gradual correction of the indi¬ 
vidualistic point of view, and udien the correction is complete, 
the moral as such ceases to esist. So long as the latter per¬ 
sists, the ideal is unrealised. The end of morality is to lift 
oneself up above one's individuality and become one with the 
impersonal spirit of the universe. But, so long as there is 
a trace of individuality clinging to the moral subject, this 
lifting up can only be partial. To attain oneness with the 
infinite, on the basis of the finite, is evidently an impossible 
task. To realise the ideal, we must pass beyond the moral 
life and rise to the spiritual realisation in which the life of 
finite struggle and endeavour is transcended. So ^mkara 
insists repeatedly on the inadequacy of moral goodness and 
finite striving, so far as the ideal of perfection is concerned. 
Karma cannot lead to moksa. The finite as finite must be 
transcended. Avidya, which is the basis of all finite life, must 
be overcome. We must break through the circuit of samsara, 
of ignorance, attachment and action (avidyakamakanna), to 
recognise our oneness with the supreme spirit. However 
moral we may be, so long as mere goodness does not take us 
beyond the finite and break the barriers of avidya, perfection 
is beyond us. So Saihkara argues that we cannot win mok^ 
by any ainoimt of striving; for all karma, whether it be 
observance of Vedic rites or devotion to God, leads only to 
a conservation of the finite as finite, and involves us in 
samsara, or the struggle of the finite for the infinite, endlessly 
prolonged. Release from this revolving wheel comes through 
jnana, or the insight which lifts us out of our individuality 
into the oneness with the infinite. ^ Morality is of the nature 
of development, and cannot lead to a realisation of the truth 
which is self-existent. If moral progress is the central feature 

> The attitude of the late Professor Bosanquet on this question is 
analogous to that of ^amkara, and his interpretation of the justification 
by faith is similar to Saihkara's view of release through jnana. Cp.: “ We 
are one with the whole by faith, and not in works. Here onr inadequacy 
is done away. This is the very meaning of ' saving experiences.' We 
throw ourselves upon the grace of the universe and find in oneness with 
it an adequacy which is self-contradictory for ns as finite agents ” (The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 173). See also Mind, 
N.S., voL XXX. p. 98. 
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of man's life, there is no stage at which he can say that he 
has realised the goal and attained his nature. If God is the 
nature of man, there is no point in moral progress when the 
individual can say " I am God.” He who conforms to moral 
rules cannot feel that he has realised his self If moral life 
were all, the most brilliant career is a futile thing, love a 
fleeting illusion and happiness an ever-receding goal. St. Paul * 
insists on the impossibility of redemption through the law. 
Whatever we may do, imless we surrender our selflshness, we 
cannot be saved. We may fulfil the law of morality from 
selfish motives, but it has not much moral value. To get rid 
of the sinfulness of our nature, our avidya as Samkara calls 
it, Paul demands faith and ^aihkara jfi^a, which alone lifts 
us above our finiteness and above the possibility of sin. 
Salvation is not a question of invention or construction, but 
of discovery or unveiling. Morality has always a reference 
to something beyond itself, but jiiana or pure beholding or 
realisation is complete in itself. It lacks nothing, has no aim 
or purpose. The ^ruti declares that the self-existent eternal 
freedom cannot be achieved by action.* 

If we remember the sound canon of interpretation, that 
the best way to arrive at a true meaning of a r^gious formula 
is to consider the heresies it is intended to deny, we can 
appreciate what seems Saihkara’s unnecessary emphasis on 
the futility of the karmamarga for the final end of perfection. 
He felt that the Mimamsakas had bent the bow too much on 
the side of works by declaring that mere ritualistic formalism 
was adequate for gaining us freedom of spirit. His denial 
of the adequacy of works to salvation is a reaction against 

> Epistle to the Romans iii, viii, x, xiii, and the Epistle to the Galatians U 
and iii. 

• N 3 sty akrta]^ kftena. Samkara comments akfto mok^ah krtena 
kaxma^S' nistlti. See also S.B. on Tait. Up., Introduction. Again : " An 
action is that which is enjoined as being independent of the nature of 
existing things and dependent on the energy of some person's mind . . . 
knowledge is the result of the pramanas (pramanajanyam) which have for 
their objects existing things and depends entirely on existing things (vastu- 
tantram), and not on vedic statements or the mind of man " (S.B., i. i. 4). 
See also S.B., -. 4. 22. The MSdhyamikas regard the equipment of wisdom 
(jhSnasaihbhSra) as leading to absolute freedom (dharmakdya), while the 
equipment of merit (punyasaihbhaxa) leads to the body of bliss (sathbho- 
galdiya) {MadhyamikSVat&ra, iii. 12). See Keith’s Budd. Ph., p. 277. 
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the exaggerated emphasis which the Mimaihsakas place on 
Vedic ritualism. Ultimate freedom is nothing more than the 
removal of ajhana. " The attainment of the highest is merely 
the removal of avid}^.” * " On the removal of the ignorance of 
the nature of Brahman, one abides in one's own self and attains 
the supreme end." * To know Brahman is not to gain an 
object "which we did not possess, but is realising our true 
nature of which we were unconscious. When avidya is 
destroyed, vidya shines of itseli,3 even as the piece of rope is 
known when the false notion that it is a snake is refuted.* 
Mere karma, which has for its effect transitory occurrences, 
cannot lead us to the eternal fact of freedom. Karma cannot 
dispel avidya, since the two are not antagonistic. When 
knowledge is said to precede karma, it is not the highest 
spiritual insight, but external knowledge of this or that object. 
Karma is always undertaken for the fulfilment of desire. 
Mok$a is incompatible with the presence of desire. Karma 
has no meaning unless the individual has faith in his own 
agency and distinguishes the object from himself 5; but so 
long as these distinctions subsist, mok§a is unattainable. 
" Mok^ is impossible with a perception of difference, and 
karma is impossible without a perception of it." ^ The acts 
performed are expected to 5 deid one of the following results : 
“ Production of a new thing (utpatti), change of state (vikara), 
consecration (saihskaxa) and acquisition (apti)"; mok$a is 
none of these. 7 Karma has preparatory value, but it is 
essentially based on a partial view, and so cannot lead us by 
itseli to the ultimate goal. Jnana or spiritual insight is the 
only means to freedom.^ ^amkara insists on this fact sometimes 
with an unnecessary emphasis. “ It is unreasonable to think 
that the knowledge of Brahman, before which all notions of 
distinctions of deed, doer, fruit, etc., vanish, can possibly 
require any extraneous thing as its complement or concomitant 

* S.B., MuQ<jl. up., i. 5. Avidyapaya eva hi parapr&ptitL Avidyanivrttir 

eva 

» S.B., Tait. Up., Introduction. “ Avidy^nivrttau svatnuuy avasthSnam 
paraprSptih. 

5 S.B., iiL 2. 2t. « S.B., ii. i. 14. 

I S.B., Chfin. Up., Introduction. 

* S.B., Kena Up., Introductioii. 

t S.B.. Tait. Up., ii. ii. 


* AtfMobodha, p. 203. 
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aid in accomplishing it; nor can its fruit freedom require 
any such; therefore jhana cannot consistently vdth itself 
require karma as its concomitant hdp or complement.” < 
Saihkara admits that the performance of obligatory acts 
(nityani karmani) helps us to undo the effects of om: past sins, 
while those who desire specific objects may resort to acts 
intended to secure their fulfilment (kamyani karmani). Both 
these satisfy the individual with cravings and desires for a 
time, but neither helps him to reach life eternal. The 
Mimaihsaka holds that, if we avoid interested and forbidden 
acts, exhaust by enjoyment the fruits of karmas which already 
have begun to operate, and ward off sins of omission by the 
performance of obligatory duties, without any other ^ort, 
mok$a can be attained, ^aihkara says in reply that there 
are ever so many karmas which have not begun to operate 
and whose effects cannot be exhausted in one birth; these 
will involve us in other births, whereby fresh karma will go 
on accumulating. There is no hope for us until we get rid 
of the desires which give rise to karma. The desires are 
traced to avidyi, and so only vidya, which annihilates avidyS, 
can take us out of the clutches of karma.» Brahmavidya 
removes the very basis for these external observances. 3 What 
counts is not outer conduct but inner life. Its torturing 
problems cannot be solved by a reference to rules. Our 
secret hearts, our prayers and meditations help us to solve 
the problems of life. The highest morality therefore consists 
in devdoping the right spirit. The secret of moral genius lies 
in the spiritualising of our consciousness. Moral life is the 
necessary result of spiritual insight. Till the latter is gained, 
moral rules are obeyed in an external fashion. 

In another sense, moral obligations are rdative to the 

> See S.B. on Kena Up. 

* 5 .B., i. 1. 4. Cp. Plato: "Those who have practised the popular 
and social virtues which come from habit and practice without philosophy 
or reason are happiest in the round of transmigration; for it is probable 
that they return into a mild and social nature like their own, such as that 
of bees or wasps or ants, or it may be into bodies of men, and that from 
them are made worthy citizens. But none except the philosopher or the 
lover of knowledge, who is wholly pore when he goes hence, is permitted 
to go to the race of the gods " {Phado, p. 8z). 

I Idanlih karmopadanahetupariharaya brahmavidya prasttiyate (S.B., 
Tait. Up., Introduction). 
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state of the individual. Morality, in the modem world, is 
confused with social values, but the latter are not the whole 
of values. Not only our views of society but oot thoughts of 
God also count. A Robinson Crusoe on a desert island even 
without Friday can cherish values. 

Saihkara holds that the knowledge of the inner self is 
antagonistic to karma, and cannot coexist with it even in a 
dream. If there are cases recorded in the scriptures where 
householders performing karma possessed the sacred wisdom 
and transmitted it to their disciples, Saihkara retorts that 
these statements cannot override an obvious fact, for " the 
coexistence of light and darkness cannot be brought about 
even by a himdred rules, much less by mere indications like 
these.” * This whole discussion is permeated by the ambigu¬ 
ous usage of the word karma. If karma means activity 
undertaken by an individual for the fulfilment of this or that 
private end, it is inconsistent with spiritual insight. Impersonal 
action, on the other hand, imdertaken by an individual after 
gaining insist for the sake of general ends, does not bind the 
doer, does not commit him to the life of sariisaxa. Karma, in 
the former sense, cannot coexist with spiritual insight.* If 
jnana and karma are opposed as light and darkness, it is 
karma in the sense of selfish activity and jnwa in the sense 
of xmselfish wisdom. According to ^aihkara, what the 
released soul does is not to be called karma. The activity 
of the liberated soul for world-solidarity (lokasamgraha) is 
not karma strictly speaking. Commenting on the passage of 
the Mui^^tika Upanisad which reads, “ sporting in self, delight¬ 
ing in self and daily acts, he is the best of those who know 
Brahman,” 3 Safiihar^L remarks that the view that the com¬ 
bination of karma and knowledge is allowed by this text is 
only ” the prattle of the ignorant.” * That some sort of 
activity is admitted cannot be denied. All that Sari ik ara 
affirms is that it is not activity which we ordinarily call karma, 

* Vidya karmaviiodbac ca na bibrabmatmaikatvadarianena saba 
karma svapne 'pi saibp^ayituib Sakyam . . . yat tu grbastbe^u brabmavidy^ 
sampradSyakartitv 3 Ulilingam na tat stbitanyayam badbitum utsabate; 
na bi vidbiSatenapi tamabprakaiayor ekatrasaibbhavas Sakyatc kartum. 
Kimuta libgaib kevalair iti (S.B., Mund. Up., Introduction). 

» See S.B., Iga. Up., i8. s iii. i. 4. 

4 Asatpralupitam evaitat. See also 5 .B., Chan. Up., Introduction. 
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for karma is based on ^oism.* In another passage he says: 
“ To one who knows, no work will cling even if one perfoniis 
works during his whole life— thanks to the greatness of know¬ 
ledge." * Karma is the xiame for all activity which leads to 
continuance of existence in saihsara, and this is opposed to 
true knowledge. The other kind of activity is not to be 
called karma, since it is not due to kama or selfish desire. 
The freed has suppressed his selfish desires (akamayamana). 
On the other hand, in certain passages where his interest is 
to insist on the freedom of the released soul from the trammds 
of saihsSra, he declares that, since all activity is painful in 
effect, no activity is possible at all for the liberated. 3 

Asceticism is a charge that is frequently levelled against 
Saihkara’s ethics. In a hundred ways ^aihkara urges that 
there is never anything worthy of pursuit in empirical life. 4 
Illness and death come, if not to-day then to-morrow, to 
ourselves and those whom we love, and nothing remains of 
all we love on earth but dust and ashes. Nothing on earth 
can offer a sure foothold for the soul of man. The futility of 
saihsara and attachment to it are indicated in the familiar 
story of the traveller who, to save himself from the wild beast 
that is pursuing him, gets into the dried-up well. But at the 
bottom of the well there is a dragon with its jawrs wide open 
to devour him. He cannot get out for fear of the wild beast, 
he dare not descend for fear of the dragon, and so he catches 
hold of a branch of a wild plant growing out of a crevice of 
the well. He grows tired and feels that he must soon perish. 
Though death awaits him on either side, he still holds on, 
clinging fondly to the wild plant, but lo ! there are two mice, 
one black and the other white, gnawing the trunk of the wild 
plant. It will soon give way and break off and the traveller 
cannot escape the jaws of death. Even so, we who are 

* Karmalietuti kSma sySt (Tait. Up., S.B., Introduction). 

* S.B., iii. 4. 14. See also S.B., Chan. Up., ii. 23. z. 

s S.B., ii. 5. 40. 

* Cp. I John ii. 15-17 " Lov* not the world, nor yet what Is in the 

world: if anyone loves the world, love for the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the desire of the flesh and the desire of the eyes 
and the proud glory of life, belongs not to the Father but to the world; 
and the world is passing away with its desire, while he who does the will 
of God remains for ever ” (Mofiatt’s E.T.), 
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travelling on the circuit of sazhsllra know the pitfalls of our 
life, know that all things to which we cling will inevitably 
perish, but in spite of it all, we find some drops of honey on 
the leaves of some wild plant and are busy licking them. 
Though we know that the dragon of death awaits us, though 
we know that the white mouse and the black, day and night, 
are gnwring through the branches to which we cling, we stiQ 
are tempted by the tree of life. The dragon is there, but 
that does not matter, the honey is sweet. We take the tree 
for the truth and do not want to face the terrible fact that 
nothing in saihsSra can satisfy the infinite in man. ^aihkara 
tells us that the supreme fulfilment is the result and reward 
of supreme renunciation. It is reached when desire is dead 
and pleasure and pain alike are cast away. The most perfect 
virtue and the loftiest intellectual vision are inadequate for 
the purpose of spiritual perfection, ^arfakara insists on a life rrf 
self-sacrifice and asks us to free ourselves from attachment to 
the body. The enemy of the soul is not the body as such, 
but our bondage to the body and the sense of mineness.* 
The released soul before death is possessed of a body, but its 
presence is not inconsistent with the freedom of spirit. It is 
because the body in the ordinary individual offers a thousand 
hindrances to the free growth of the spirit that we find 
Saihkara arguing that the life of the spirit is repressed and 
hampered by union with the material body. The appearance 
of asceticism is due to the repeated exhortations to crucify 
the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof. 

It is said that there can be no sense of social life or civic 
duty in Saihkara’s world-negating philosophy. There is no 
need for us to take any interest in the world if it is a lie. 
Saihkara, it is said, insists on redemption from the world and 
not of it. He does not demand a change of the world, but 
exhorts us to escape from it. There is no incentive to improve 
the existing social institutions. That the case is not so bad 
as it seems is evident from the life of Saihkara, which is a 
standing refutation of the charge that the existent world-order 
with its institutions is a thing to be escaped from. His whole 
philosophy refutes the assumption that individuality depends 
on separateness. Man has to purify himself from the defile- 

* ^atailoki, p. 15. 
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ments of the world, strip off all clothing, leave behind every¬ 
thing luiworthy. He must break away from the slavery of 
selfhood, passion and sense. A ddiberate surrender of all 
personal feelings and preferences, a self-stripping to the point 
of apparent nothingness, a " dight of the alone to the alone," 
means eternal life. The emphasis in Saihkara is not on 
retirement from the world, but on renunciation of the self. 
It is easier to flee from the world than from the self, ^aihkara 
asks us to suppress our selfishness, and, if that requires solitude 
and retirement, these are advised as means to an end. One 
who has completely shaken himself free from selfishness is at 
liberty to take upon himself the task of the world. His 
attitude will be not world-seeking or world-fleeing, but world¬ 
saving. The perfect man lives and dies, not for himself, but 
for mankind. It is, however, true that Samkara asks us to 
be in the world but not of it, even as a drop of water is on the 
lotus leaf without getting mixed up with it. The part of 
wisdom is to dream with our eyes open, to be detached from 
the world without any hostility to it.* 

The criticism that if we interpret mok§a as the haven of 
peace, where all life is stiUed, consciousness and personality 
are suppressed, then we can attain to it only by ceasing to 
be human, takes us beyond our present point to the larger 
question of the relation of the infinite to the finite, since 
morality belongs to the system of things finite. Logically, it 
is the question of the relation of intuition to intellect, spiritual 
insight to logical knowledge. While the latter depends on 
the former, we do not know how exactly the two are related. 
The empirical world depends on Brahman, and we cannot say 
how. Even so the moral life is related to the spiritual mok$a ; 

> Referring to Schopenhauer's statement that" the study of the Upani^ads 
has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death." Max Mhller 
says * " Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, or to allow 
bim.self to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic and inarticulate thought. 
And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm 
for the Ved 3 nta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been helpful to 
me in my passage through life. After all, it is not everybody who is called 
upon to take an active part in life, whether in defending or ruling a country, 
in amassing wealth or breaking stones; and for fitting men to lead con¬ 
templative and quiet lives. I know no better preparation than the VedSnta. 
A man may be a Platonist and yet a good citizen and an honest Christian, 
and I should say the same of a VedSntist * (S.S., p. 193). 
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how, we caanot say. To divorce one from the other, intuition 
from intdlect. Brahman from the world, religious realisation 
from moral life, is to justify the criticism that for ^zhkaxa 
the world is an illusion, our knowledge a lie and our moral 
life a mockery. But Sarhkara, again and again, declares that 
the world has its roots in Brahman. We have to pass through 
the world of phenomena to get beyond it. As the pathway 
to the real lies through the phenomenal, the pathway to 
perfection lies through moral life. Though the end is some¬ 
thing in which the ethical as such is transcended, it does not 
follow that the spiritual has no relation to the ethical. The 
seeker is nowhere encouraged to give up the duties of the 
world or devotion to God. The imreality of the moral situa¬ 
tion arises only when the function of morality is fulfilled. 
The final good is not a beyond, while the moral struggle here 
is a scene of error and failure. It can be realised here and 
now. To say that the moral effort is relative, is to recognise 
the element of the ideal in it. The consideration that the 
distinction of good and evil is relative to our finite level, does 
not invalidate its observance in the world of practice. The 
imreality of the distinction has no meaning for those who 
fetter themselves in chains of selfi^mess and prolong the 
misery of finite existence. Sainkara does not jettison law 
altogether, but holds that the approach to freedom lies through 
the gates of law. Intellect rests on intuition and moral life 
on spiritual freedom. It is the germ out of which the flower 
of perfection evolves. 


XLII 

Karma 

The law of karma is assumed by ^amkara. Individuality 
is due to karma, which is a product of avidya.* The kind 
of world into which we are bom is just the return of the 
works on the doer,* The individual organism is the wo rkin g 
machinery 3 intended to produce that requital in the form of 
actions and its results of suffering and happiness. Sometimes 

* S.B., iii. z. g. a KiiyakSrakaphalam. 

f Karyakara^asaziighata. 
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the works of a single existence have to be atoned for in several 
succeeding ones. Even as the atonement for the past is 
completed, fresh karma accumulates, “ so that the clockwork 
of atonement in running down always winds itself up again,” * 
Moral life is an imremitting active energising, whidi is never 
exharisted. It takes endless forms, owing to the variety of 
the demands of the conditions of human life. This process 
goes on for ever, until perfect knowledge is gained, which 
consumes the seed of karma and makes rebirth impossible. 
Freedom from subjection to the law of karma is the end of 
hvunan life. To get rid of avidya is to be freed from the law 
of karma. But so long as the individual is finite, he is subject 
to the law of karma, i.e. he alwa}^ strains after an ideal which 
he never reaches. Morality is a stepping-stone and not a 
stopping-place. All acts done with an expectation of reward 
yield their fruits in accordance with the law of karma, while 
those done with no selfish interest, in the spirit of dedication to 
God, purify the mind. 

It does not, however, foUow that we move like marionettes 
pulled by the strings of our past karma. It has already been 
said that the individual is responsible for his acts, and God 
is only the assisting medium, conserving the fruits of his 
deeds.* God does not compel anyone to do this or that. 
Even those tendencies with which we are bound can be over¬ 
come by strength of will.3 Va^istha asks Rama in Yoga- 
vasi?fha “ to break the chain that holds us in bondage by 
free effort.” < The individual has an impulsive nature by 
virtue of which he has likes and dislikes. 5 Man, if guided by 
the unformed nature with which he is bom, is completely at 
the mercy of his impulses. So long as his activities are deter¬ 
mined by these, they are not free. But man is not a mere 
sum-totd of his impulses. There is the infinite in him. The 
self as causal power lies outside the empirical series and 
determines them. The history of man is not a puppet show. 
It is a creative evolution. 

> D.S.V., p. 354. » S.Ii.j.ii. 3. 42. S S.B.G., iii. 3. 4. 

4 See Jlvanmuktiviveka, cb. i. 5 S. 13 .G., viii. 18; iii. 33. 
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XLIII 
M OK$A 

Mok$a is a matter of direct realisation of something which 
is existent from eternity, thou^ it is hidden from our view. 
When'the limitations are removed, the soul is liberated. It 
remains where it is, what it is and eternally was, the first 
principle of all things. It is the peace that the world can 
never give, nor take away, the supreme and only blessedness. 
“ That which is real in the absolute sense, immutable, eternal, 
all-penetrating like aknSa, exempt from all change, all-satis¬ 
fying, undivided, whose nature is to be its own light, in which 
neither good nor evil, nor eflEect, nor past nor present nor 
future has any place, this incorporeal is called liberation.” > 
When avidya vanishes, the true soul stands self-revealed, even 
as gold shines when freed from the impurities which affected 
it, or as the stars shine in a cloudless night, when the day 
which overpowers them disappears.* The enfranchisement of 
man from all his self-wrought bondages, the glory which is 
utterly beyond all grasp of thought, the peace that is the very 
purpose of all our striving, lies nearer to us than our nearest 
consciousness, ^ainkara shows us not a heaven which is apart 
from, a different order of experience from, earth, but the 
heaven which is all the time here, could we but see it. 
It is not something in an imagined future, a continuance 
of existence in a world to come after the present life 
is ended, but a state of identification with the real here 
and now.3 

The freed soul assumes the form of his true self (svatmany- 
avasthanam).4 Freedom is not the abolition of s^, but the 
realisation of its infinity and absoluteness by the expansion 

> Idaih ta pSram&rtbikaih, katasthaih, aityaih, vyomavat sarvavyS.pi, 
saTvavikriyira.liitaih, nityatiptaiii niravayave^ svayaihjyotissvabhavaih, 
yatra dharxn&dharmaa sahak£iyepa k£latiayaita ca nop£vartate tad aiarlram 
mokfakhyaxn 'S.6.. i. i. 4). 

• S.B.. i. 3. 19. 

s Cp. with this Nagarjuna's view that nirvana is without origination 
or cessation, neither one nor many, without motion or absence of motion, 
neither eternal nor ceasing, and that it is one with saihsara (M&dhyamika 
Kirihd, X3CV. 19). 

♦ S.B., iv. 4. 1-3. Cp. Advaitabrakmasiddki ; Atmany evavidySLniv^ttib. 
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and illumination of consciousness. CitsukhScSrya says that 
mok^ is the realisation of all bliss.> The essential nature of 
self as bliss is concealed,by pain, bred by ignorance; in the 
absence of ignorance, pain disappears and the nature of the 
self as luunixed bliss manifests itself. The realising of mok$a 
is not an objective process by which we try to destroy the 
whole world. It is not “like annihilating the hardness of 
butter by putting it on the fire.* Such a huge undertaking as 
destro}dng the world is impossible for a mere man. If the 
significance of mok§a be the destruction of the plurality of 
the world, then the whole world woiild have been destroyed 
when the first man attained liberation. 3 The realisation of 
the truth does not mean the abolition of plurality, but only 
the removal of the sense of plurality. 4 It is an insight which 
changes the face of the world and “ makes all things new.” 
This insight, this changed attitude to life and its happenings, 
is not so much a condition of mok^ as moksa itsdf.s The 
unending procession of the world will go on through its 
ups and downs, but the liberated man's attachment to 
it is over. 

The word avidya is intended to bring out the essence of 
the position. On the attainment of freedom, nothing happens 
to the world but only our views of it alter. Its fleeting things, 
which have a bewildering fascination for the unwary, no more 
trouble the liberated The cause of pain is simply the error 
of false knowledge,* and with deliverance from error comes 
liberation from pain. Mok^ is thus not the dissolution of 
the world but only the disappearance of a false outlook. 
In his anxiety to make out that the freed sotd has no 
possibility of rdapsing into the phenomenal world, Samkara 
frequently suggests that freedom consists in an entire 

* Anavacchiananaadaprapti. S.L.S. 

• S.B., iii. 2. 21. See also Brh. Up., iv. 5. 13. 

s Ekena cSdimukteaa prthivySdipravilayai^ Jqta itTdSnTm pttbivySdi 
tfOnyadi jagad abhavi^yat (S.B., iiL 2. ai). 

« J&Ste dvaitaih oa vidyate. 

5 Cp. duddhabrahmSiiayavi^ayam ekam eva jfianadi tannS^a eva ca 
mokfa^. Ki^bSnanda, the commentator on SiddhifUaleia, writes: Caita- 
nyasy&jfiSnasajhbandho bandhas tadasaihbandbo mok^o na tu taxmiv|tti^. 
PadmapSda holds that mok^a is the absence of false knowledge. Mithyi- 
i&Snanivrttimatram mok^ab. 

4 MithySbhimftnabhramanimitta eva du^khSnubhavati (S.B., ii. 3. 46). 
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dissolution of all empirical categories and sub}ect>«bject 
distinction.* 

The criticism that the world is pure illusion finds its 
support in the view that the world of experience with its 
distinctions of souls, things and I^vara, disappears for him who 
recognises the coieness of Brahman and the Atman.> There 
are coimtless passages in ^amkara which declare that, as the 
misconception of the snake disappears on the perception of 
the rope, as the dream creations vanish on awakening, so also 
saihsara ceases to exist on attaining mukti. The form in 
which the world appears to our limited insight changes on the 
realisation of the identity of the soul with Brahman. The 
things we know as the contents of our environment in this 
practical life of ours are not present, as such, in the Absolute.3 
Saihkara, in difEerent ways, emphasises the fact that the world 
does not exist for the Absolute in the way in which it exists 
for us. Bradley is as certain as Saihkara that the distinctive 
nature of appearances does not survive in the Absolute. To 
use his expression, the appearances are transmuted somehow 
in the Absolute. How all these are resolved into reality is a 
“ somehow “ in Bradley and anirvacaniya in ^aihkara. 
Saihkara would object to Bradley's use of the word " trans¬ 
mutation." Even the amount of reaction on the imperfect 
which the word suggests, is inconsistent with the unchanging 
perfection of the Absolute. It is Saihkara's excessive attach¬ 
ment to logical precision that leads him into somewhat mis¬ 
leading statements, to the effect that the world is nought. 
We are employing intellectual categories when we speak of 
the " transmutation ” of appearances in reality or the " blend¬ 
ing " of notes in an eternal harmony. All these, in the opinion 
of Saihkara, attempt to introduce plurality and empirical dis¬ 
tinctions into the heart of the Absolute, for which there is no 
metaphysical warrant. Reality is superior to all relations. 
The Absolute remains something which we cannot translate 
into our terms. The relative, as the rdative, has no place 

< Sureivaxa says; “ When the Infinite Light is intuitively realised, all 
creatures from Brahma down to the lowest plant melt into an illusion like 
unto a dream " (MSnasollasa, i). 

* Grhite tv Stmaikatve bandhamok^adisarvavyavaharaparisamSptir eva 
syat (S.B.. i. 2. 6). 

1 S.B., i. 2. 12 ; L 2. 20. 
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in the Absolute. When that which makes the Absolute into 
relative is destroyed, what remains is the Absolute. Com¬ 
muting on the Maijdukya Upani^ad, Samkara observes that 
the turiya or the fourth (integral experience) is realised by 
merging the three others (waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep) in it. The highest includes the rest, while transcending 
them.< The phrase used “ praptancopa^mam ” means the 
sinking of the world in Br ahman , and not its denial. We 
possess faculties capable of responding to orders of truth, the 
use of which would change the whole character of our universe. 
When we attain to the state of turiya, we shall have reality 
from another angle, lit by another light; only this angle and 
this light are absolute. W^en we apprehend reality from this 
angle, we see that the reality of the world is the Brahman 
itself.* What we negate is the illusory framework, and what 
remains is the real in itself.3 Maya as concealment has no 
power over the liberated soul. When the certainty of the 
oneness of Brahman and the Atman is reached by anubhava, 
the tie which binds us to forms is cut, and the forms cease to 
be attractive on their own account. They may remain and 
will remain, so long as the senses are alive and intellect 
operates, but there is no need to connect them with the 
intuited Brahman. When the illusion of the mirage is dis¬ 
sipated by scientific knowledge, the illusory appearance 
remains, though it no longer deceives us. We see the same 
appearance, but give a different value to it. WThen the 
illusoriness of the illusion is perceived, it ceases to be an 
illusion. WTrether the forms dissolve themselves in the form¬ 
less or show themselves to be mere appearances of Brahman, 
on either view the world is not a mere illusion. 

Saihkara declares in many passages that the nature of 
liberation is a state of oneness with Brahman ,4 and even as 
the latter is lifted above all categories of experience, so the 
state of moksa cannot be described in terms of our knowledge. 
Since the latter deals with distinctions of space and time, 
cause and effect, persons and things, action and suffering, it 

> Trayapath visvadInSm purvapOrvapravilapancna turlyasya pratipattib. 
Pravilaya suggest:, merging, and not airakarana or negation. 

* S.B., i. 3. [. ) S.B., Mapdukya Up., ii. 7. 

* Brabmaiva hi muktyavasth&. 
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is said that none oi these distinctions applies to the state of 
freedom. It cannot be said that the liberated live in a geo¬ 
graphical area called svarga or brahmaloka; nor can it be 
said that they last for endless time. For, Sarfakara agrees 
with Aristotle that “ endless duration makes good no better, 
nor white any whiter." * We cannot regard the state of 
mok^a as one of continuous activity. It is the highest experi¬ 
ence where all intellectual activity is transcended and even 
self-consciousness is obliterated. The soul is lifted above the 
wheel of the world, the samsaracakra, with its perpetual 
rhythm of growth and decay, birth and rebirth, and achieves 
that experience of eternity which Boethius defines as " the 
total and perfect possession of unlimited life at a single 
moment." * Freedom consists in attaining to the state of 
universal spirit, sarvatmabhava (literally all-selfness), or 
Brahman, which is lifted above all distinctions of the empirical 
world.3 The state of mok^ is " none other than one's own 
inherent nature as Brahman, and is not an acquired state like 
svarga (paradise) It has been taught in the scriptures (6ruti), 
and even stands to reason, that Brahman is of one nature, 
and therefore liberation is of one sort, whether obtained by 
Brahma or man. The salokya (or being in the same world 
as Brahman) and other specific kinds of liberation mentioned, 
are acquired results, and therefore admit of degrees of excellence 
according to the quality of worship, but liberation (mukti) is 
not of that nature.” 4 Since Brahman is " present every¬ 
where, within everything and is the self of everything . . . 
it is altogether impossible that it ever should be the goal of 
the process of going. For we do not go to what is already 
reached ; experience tells us that a person goes to something 
different from him." s The worshippers of personal God may 
have to go to Brahmaloka, but not those who have attained 
moksa.^ 

Moksa is described negatively as the state of freedom where 
there is neither day nor night, where the stream of time has 

* Nichomachettn Ethics, i. 6. 

* Quoted in Evelyn Underhill's Jacopone ds Todi, p. 245. 

s Sa sarvatmabhava]^ sarvasaifasaradharmatltabrahmasvarOpatvam eva 
(S.B., Tait. Up., ii. 1). 

4 S.B., iii. 4. 52. I S.B., iv. 3. 14. See also iii, 3, 31. 

« S.B., iv. 3, 7-8. 
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stopped, where the sun and the stars are swept away from 
the sky.' The distinctions of knowledge have no force in it.> 
It is like the heaven of the Christians, an inheritance incoiv 
ruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not away. But it does not 
follow that it is a state of utter blankness. The freed soul 
does not see another, but sees himself in all.* Even as Brahman 
seems from our empirical point of view a mere nothing, so 
the state of mok$a seems to be a dead loss, a fading into 
forgetfulness, a putting out the light and melting away into 
non-existence, of the type suggested by George Eliot in The 
Legend of Juhal :— 

Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave. 

The All-creating Presence for his grave. 

As Samkara protests that Brahman seems non-existent only 
to the feeble-minded, so he argues that, from our empirical 
point of view, this becoming one with the great All seems to 
be a sinking into death and not rising into life, but, strictly 
speaking, it is not that. There are even passages which make 
out that on the attainment of mok§a there is consciousness. 
Taking one such, Saihkara argues that individual conscious¬ 
ness (vi§e§avijnana) disappears in it and not all consciousness. 
The pure substance of Atman (vijnanaghanatma) remains.3 
Similarly, he holds that only limiting adjuncts are destroyed 
in mok§a, and not the Atman itself.* Moksa is not vanishing 
into a waste. To us, from our limited view-point, the soul 
with its outlook confined to the body, the senses, the mind 
and the understanding, is the real; and the liberated soul 
which has realised its oneness with the universal self, has 
conquered time, and reached life eternal, seems to be unreal. 
We demand an immortal life in the sense of continued per¬ 
sonal existence. Saihkara grants it to the soul whose outlook 
does not go beyond the body, the senses and the mind. Only 
he regards such a soul as a mere particular, a phenomenon 

> Dar^anadivyahaharabhava (S.B.. i. 3. 9). 

> MuktasySipi sarvaikatvat satnajio dvitlya.bh£vaj]i (S.6., ChSa. Up., 
viii. 12. 3). 

3 S.B., i. 4. 22. He also quotes Bfh. Up., iv. 3. 30, in S.B., i. 3, 19, and 
comments thus: " Vi^^avij&SnavinSi&bhipTayam eva, na vijastp^inSia- 
bhipr 3 .yam.” 

* Up 3 dhipralayam evayam natmapralayam (ii. 1. 14}. 

VOL. II. 41 
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among phenomena that arise and pass away. But when 
ever 3 rthing that characterises the finite as finite vanishes, 
when the body which is the symbol of finitude is shaken ofE, 
i.e. when the finite is raised to the infinite level, we reach the 
true state of blessedness even here and now. What is posi¬ 
tively^ its content it is difficult to describe. Of it, it is true, 
that eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that shall be revealed. 
Yet, if mok§a is to have any significance for us, we must clothe 
the idea of immortality in the language of time and call it 
sarvatmabhava, all-selfness.* 

Similarly there are passages where ^amkara declares that 
the true nature of the individual is that of the highest lord, 
'* The self of the highest Lord is the real natime of the 
embodied soul; and the state of embodiment is due to the 
limiting adjimcts.” » “ Even as the imagined serpent becomes 
a rope after the removal of avidya, so the apparent individual 
soul which is stained by agency and ea 5 )erience, love and hate 
and other imperfections, and is subject to much that is evil, 
is transformed through wisdom to the sinless essence of the 
highest God, opposed to all these imperfections.” 3 Appaya 
D&^ita quotes this passage and remarks that Saihkara evi¬ 
dently supports the view of mok§a as oneness with I^vara 4 
which he himself adopts.S 

The freed soul is said to be indistinguishable (avibhaga) from the 
highest. 

This indistingpiishableness is interpreted in various ways. Jaimini * 

» Sarvatmabh 3 .vo moksa uktah (S.B., Bjh. Up., iv. 4. 6). 

* ParameSvaram eva hi garfrasya param 5 rthikaifa svarupam, upSdhikrtaih 
tu Sariratvam (iii. 4. 8). Again : Evam mithysLihanakrta eva jivapara- 
meSvarayor bbedo na vastukfto vyomavad asaihgatv&viie^&t (S.B., i. 3. 19). 
See also S.B., ISa. Up., 14. 

3 Yad avidyapratyupasthapitam aparamarthlkam jaivaih rupam kartrtva- 
bhokt}tvar£gadve$adido9akalusitain anekanarthayogi tadvilayanena, tadvi- 
parltam, apahatapapmatvadigunakam parameSvaram svarupaih vidyaya 
pratipadyate, sarpadivilayaneneva rajjvad&i (S.B., i. 3. 19). See Kalpataru 
and Parimala on it. 

« BhS^yakSxo 'py atispaatam muktasya sagune^varabhavapattim alha. 

s See SiddhSntaleia, iv. It is suggested that, according to the anekajl- 
yavada, mukti is oneness with livata until all are liberated, when it becomes 
identity with Brahman. See SiddhSntaleia. iv, and Kt^pananda’s Vyakhya 
on it. 

* S.B., iv. 4. 5. See also Ch&n. Up., viii. 1. 6; viii. 7. i. 
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regards the released soul as possessing the many qualities of freedom 
from sin, truthfulness of conception dovm to omniscience and omnipo¬ 
tence. Au^ulomi takes exception to this view, and holds that the 
freed soul has only the one positive quality of spiritual energy 
(caitanyam) and the negative one of freedom from sin.' The other 
qualities which Jaunini attributes to the freed soul are due to the 
limitations (upSdhis). BftdarayaQa sees no contradiction between the 
two views.* Samkara agrees with Badarftya^a. Audulomi gives us 
the metaphysical truth which refuses to be squeezed into the empirical 
categories, but if we insist on an empirical description. Jaimini's view 
will have to be accepted. So Jaimini and Auijulomi give the intellec¬ 
tual and the intuitional accounts of the one state of freedom. 
Bfidarfiya^a, after stating the almost infinite power and knowledge 
which will come to the liberated soul after the attainment of release, 
makes the observation that, nevertheless, none will get the power of 
creating, ruling and destroying the universe, since that belongs to God 
alone.) This is consistent with the view of Madhva, who admits that 
it is impossible for the subordinate souls to acquire the infinite power 
and independence of God. RSmflnuja, with his view of internal 
differences in Brahman, and eternal differences between the liberated 
soul and God, has no difficulty. Saihkara finds the view inconsistent 
with the repeated declarations of the Upanii^ads that the liberated 
attains extreme ” sameness with the pure One ” ; “ He becomes the 
creator of the world." and yet Bfidar&yama says that he cannot rule 
the world. Sathkara explains that in the state of ultimate release 
there is neither subject nor object, neither self nor world, and so the 
question of rule and creation does not arise ; but so long as we are at 
the stage of ISvara and the souls and the world, mok^ain the absolute 
sense is not attained, and so, in that state, it is true that the liberated 
soul has all the qualities of ISvara, except the power of creation, etc.4 
According to Samkara, he who has spiritual insight obtains oneness 
with Brahman, though the state can be described by us only as same¬ 
ness with God. Those, however, who do not possess spiritual insight, 
but are worshippers of the personal lAvara, are not completely rid of 
avidya, and so obtain all powers in the brahmaloka excepting those of 
creatorship and rulership of the world. They retain their individuality 
independent of livara, though they are filled With the spirit of God. 

Is the state of mok^, or release from samsara, consistent 
with work for the world ? Saihkafa is inclined to answer this 
question in the negative, since all activity, with which we are 
familiar, presupposes a sense of duality, and is not consistent 

* S.B., iv. 4. 6. See also Bfh. Up., iv. 5. 13. 

> S.B., iv. 4. 7. 3 V.S., iv. 4. 17. 

4 The apparent contradiction between BSdarayana and the Upani^ds, 
as also between some sayings of Badarftyana (iv. 2. 13 and 16. and iv. 4. 
17 and 31) is thus resolved by Saihkara. 
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with the realisation of the truth ci non-duality. Still, so far 
as jivanmuktas are concerned, activity is allowed. It follows 
that activity, as such, is not inconsistent with the truth of 
non-dualism. The liberated, even while alive, are lifted 
above the sense of egoity, and so above the sway of the law 
of kaijna, and they act, Med with the vision of the most high. 
There is not an essential antagonism between action and 
freedom. 

In this connection the question of the possibility of a 
return of the liberated to earth in a new existence is discussed.* 
Sages like Apantaratamas and others, though possessed of the 
hipest wisdom, it is said, returned to bodily existence. 
Saihkara says that they do so in fulfilment of a mission 
(adhikara) for the good of the world. When their mission 
is completed, their individual existence terminates, and there 
is no possibility of their return. It is, however, clear that, 
even after gaining insight into reality, we may take an interest 
in the world, though our return to it is of the nature of a 
visit and not habitation. Saihkara, however, insists that the 
state of liberation is oppose to that of samsaxa; and since 
activity is a general characteristic of the latter, it is not 
present in the former. 

In later Advaita, different views of mok^a make themselves felt.* 
Those who hold to the theory of one jiva declare that mok$a is 
absorption in Brahman and abolition of the phenomenal world, 
indnding God and man.s Those who accept the theory of the plurality 
of jivas trace the phenomenal world to the avidyS. of each soul. Though 
this world subsides on the cessation of zmAyi,, it continues to exist 
in the eye of the other unreleased souls. On the theory that God and 
the individuals are both reflections of Brahman, mok$a means the 
breaking up of all reflecting mirrors and absorption into the original 
itself. It is also held that, while pure spirit underlies both l^vara and 
jIva, the latter is a kind of reflection of livara. On this view, libera* 
tion is not oneness with Brahman but oneness with livara, so long 
as there are unliberated jivas. When a single face is reacted in 
many mirrors, the removal of any one minor causes the absorption 
so far of its reflection into the original; but the face will not get rid 
of its character as the original until all the minors are shattered. 
Accordin^y, so long as there sure unreleased souls, release tnaa nn one- 


■ S.B., iff. 3. 32. • SiddhSntaUia, iv. 

3 Ekajivavible tadekaj i U ta a k a lp ltasys jlvsivamvibhSgSdikrtsaabheda* 
prapaficas3ra tadvid3^aye vilaySn nirvue9acsitaayarflpemuvftvasth£nam. 
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aess with Idvara; but when all soids are released, Idvaxa loses his 
character as tlie bimba, or the original, and sinks back into Brahman, 
thus securing for all released souls oneness with Brahman. But, since 
according to the orthodox Advaita, there is no end of saihs&m, rdease 
means oneness with Ikirara. 

An interesting question about the nature of saving knowledge is 
raised. So long as there is knowledge, moksa is not reached, but 
until we obtain knowledge of Brahman, there can be no mokfa. Is 
not this latter knowledge, as knowledge, inconsistent with ultimate 
fruition ? It is admitted that there is no knowledge in the ultimate 
state, and the abolition of the highest knowledge itself is brought out 
by a number of similes. As the powder of kataka fruit thrown into 
impure water carries down all its impurities and itself slides to the 
bottom, as a drop of water thrown on a red-hot iron ball takes away 
a part of its heat and itself disappears, as fire after burning a heap 
of grass is extinguished of itself, so knowledge of Brahman desti03rs 
our ignorance and is itself destroyed.* 

Samkara admits the possibility of gradual liberation (kra- 
mamukti). Commenting on a passage of the Praina Upani^ad, 
regarding the meditation of Aum, he says that such meditation 
leads to brahmaloka, where we gradually attain perfect know¬ 
ledge.» In another place, he argues that the won^p of a 
personal Rvara has for its aim purification from sin (durita- 
k§aya), attainment of lordship (aiSvaryaprapti), or gradual 
liberation (kramaniukti).3 In brahmaloka the soul retains its 
separate personality. For Sariikara,, as for all the mystics, 
the notion of a paradise where the soul is intent upon God 
and God alone, falls short of the ideal. It may be that the 
soul sees God face to face and is flooded with his presence, 
but there is still the distinction between the soul and its 
object. The soul is not the object of its vision, and its finite 
and created character withstands its becoming the object. 

That life eternal is not a state of existence to follow upon 
physical death is clear from ^aihkara’s accoimt of jlvaomukti. 
When insight dawns even here on earth, liberation is accom¬ 
plished. The persistence of the body until death does not 
deceive. As the potter’s wheel continues for a time to revolve 
even after the vessel has been completed, so also life continues 
after liberation, since it contains no cause to check the impetus 
already gained.* Samkara also gives the analogy of the man 

‘ See SiddhatUaleia, iii. * S.B., i. 3. 13. 

I S.B„ iij, 3. 31. 4 S.B., iv. i. 15. 
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who sees the moon double, <m account of some defect in the 
eye, and cannot prevent himself from so doing even though 
he knows that there is really one moon.* All activities axe 
understood by the released soul to take place in Brahman.* 


XLIV 


Future Life 

Only the knower of truth attains eternal life as distinct 
from survival, which is the lot of every other soul.3 Until 
eternal life is gained, our liv^ are bound up with samsara, or 
the weary wheel of endless becoming. Samsara is the expres¬ 
sion of the time process, and the jivas are guaranteed future 
existence in this endless circuit, until they rise from time to 
eternal life by means of spiritual insight. The presence of the 
eternal shows itself in time as endless continuance. In the 
well-known words of Plato’s TimcBus, "Time is the moving 
image of eternity." No new arguments are advanced by 
Samkara to prove the truth of future life. It is assumed that. 
When the phyacal body is annihilated, there is left behind a 
seed which brings forth a new organism according to its kind. 
Saihkara repudiates the materialist view that the individual 
soul is just the body, and with the dissolution of the latter, 
the soul perishes.4 The soul is independent of the body, and 

> S.B., iv. r. IJ. 

* Different views are put forward in later Advaita, such as: (i) in the 
state of liberation during life primitive avidya relaxes a little its power of 
projection, (i) the impression of avidya survives its abolition for a little 
while, (3) the primitive avidyi exists lifeless like a burnt piece of cloth, 
and (4) the world, including the body, etc., ceases to exist for him. See 
SiddhSntaleia, iv. 

J S.B., Brb. Up., i. I. I. Sarvajflatmamuni does not accept mukti while 
on earth, though almost all other Advaitins support the conception of 
jlvanmukti. 

♦ Jt from the fact that the qualities of the self persist as long as the 
body does, it is inferred that they are qualities of the body, it may be argued 
that they are not the qualities of the body, since they do not persist after 
death, even though the body does. Wo cannot say that, since perception 
in the dark requires a lamp for its existence, therefore it is a quality of the 
lamp. The body, like the lamp, is only a means. Moreover, the co-operation 
of the body is not always necessary, since we perceive many things even 
when the body la still in sleep. There is a difference between qualities of 
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its identity makes possible recollection etc.* Though our 
bodies may be shattered to dust, still there is something in 
us which survives ; and it is this which determines our future 
life. The knowledge we have gained, the character we have 
formed vrill pursue us into other lives.* The moral and the 
pious rise, while the immoral and impious sink in the scale. 
The nature of the future life depends on the moral quality 
of the past life. Birth and death merely refer to the 
union of the individual soul with body and separation 
from it.3 

Even the Vedic gods, according to ^aihkara, are not 
immortal, for “ the immortality of the gods means only 
existence for a long time, just as their lordship is not self- 
dependent but is the gift of Rvara." 4 


Samkara sketches in detail the departure of the soul after death. 
In the ^-Veda the souls of the good pass after death into Varna’s 
heaven of light, where they lead a blissful life in the company of the 
Fathers (pitarah),* and the wicked who are shut out from it pas.s into 
the lower darkness.^ In the Upanisads we read that the wise are 
carried higher and higher on the path of the gods (devay&na), onwards 
into Brahman, whence there is no return. The doers of works go 
upwards by the path of the Fathers (pitry 3 .na) into the luminous 
region of the moon, enjoying there the fruit of their works, and then 
descend into a new birth determined by the character of the past life. 
Those who adhere neither to wisdom nor to works are assigned to 
a third place, and are bom as lower animals and plants, M^hich do not 
taste the bliss of the moon. 7 Samkara recognises these three as 
different stages in the wheel of samsara, while mok^ is something by 
itself, different from all of them. While the path of the Fathers leads 
back to an earthly existence, that of the gods leads to brahmaloka. 
from which there is no return. In the account of the Chandogya 


the body like shape, etc., which are perceived by all, and those of the self, 
which ate not so perceived. While it is true that from the existence of 
the body the presence of conscious qualities can be proved, nothing can 
be said about consciousness from the non-existence of the body. It may 
enter into another body and persist. If consciousness is a quality of the 
physical elements and their products, the latter cannot be objects of con¬ 
sciousness. Since the existence of the elements and their products is inferred 
from the fact that they are perceived, we must conclude that perception is 
different from them. 

* S.B., iii. 3. 54. 

> S.B., iii. 4. II, and Bifh. Up., iv. 4. 2. See also S.B., iii. i. 5-6. 

i S.B., ii 3. 16-17. 4 S.B., i. 2, 17. 

I X. 14. 10. 4 X. 152. 4. 7 Bfh., vi. 2 ; Katha Up. 


X. 152. 4. 
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Upanigad,' there are only two paths, devaySna and pitiyana, and all 
those who are devoid of wisdom, good as well as bcid, are destined to 
the latter. Saihkara adopts the theory of double retribution in the 
beyond and in the new existence, so as to reconcile the Vedic and the 
Upani$adic views.> There was some attempt to distinguish between 
Vedic ritual, as entitling to a reward in the be3mnd. and moral life 
to an experience on earth.s Those who follow customary morality, 
perform sacrifices, etc., without any true knowledge, follow the way 
of the Fathers through the smoky regions to the moon, and, after 
enjoying there some fruit of their karma, return to a new existence 
in the world ; while others who worship the personal God and perform 
acts with knowledge, are led along the way of the gods higher and 
higher through the sun to the brahmaloka.4 The worshipper of the 
personal God partakes of his powers and lordship, though " his dark¬ 
ness is not yet driven away," and his avidya is not yet destroyed. 
Those who worship lower gods also receive their recompense, though 
it does not put them on the way to the highest mok^a.s Those who 
lead immoral lives have a fall downwards,* but none of these is expelled 
from God’s embrace and cast out into the desolate nothingness.? 

At death the senses are absorbed in the manas, which merges into 
the vital spirit (mukhyapra^a), which in its turn is absorbed by the 
moral vehicle of the soul in the subtle body. The soul, which has 
for its limiting adjuncts avidyd, karma and previous experience with 
its shk^ma^iira, leaves the body.* This subtle body is called subtle 
because it is said to depart through the veins. It has extension 
(tanutvam), renders possible locomotion (samcara) and transparency 
(svacchatva), by which it meets with no obstacle in its way and is not 
seen by any.? Tlris subtle body is not dissolved until liberation. 


XLV 

Religion 

It is generally said that Sariikara’s Advaita, though a 
masterpiece of intellect, cannot inspire religious piety. His 

> V. 3. xo. See S.B.. iii. s. xa-zz. * S.B., iii. x. 8. 

s S.B., iii. I. 9-11. 4 S.B., iv. 3. 1-6. 

I S.B., iv. I. 4 ; iv. 3. X3-16. 

* S.B. on ChSn. Up., Introduction. See also iii. i. 1-7, 18. 

? An interesting question is raised about the condition of those who 
have entered into the brahmaloka through the path of the gods. Badari 
bolds that they have no bodies, while Jaimini maintains that they have; 
and BadarSiyaua reconciles the two by declaring that those possessed of 
lordship can subsist at pleasure either iu bodily or bodiless form (S.B., iv. 
4. 8-22). 

• ii. 2. r-5. 


9 iv. a. 9-xi. 
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Absolute cannot kindle passionate love and adoration in the 
soul. We cannot worship the Absolute whom no one hath 
seen or can see, who dwelleth in the light that no num can 
approach unto. The formless (nirSkaxam) Absolute is conr 
ceived as formed (akaravat) for the purposes of wor^p. 
Worship of God is not a dc^berate alliance with falsehood, 
since God is the form in which alone the Absolute can be 
pictured by the finite mind. The highest reality appears to 
the individual, who has not fdt its oneness with his own 
nature, as possessing a number of perfections.* The con¬ 
ception of a personal God is the fusion of the highest logical 
truth with the deepest religious conviction. This personal 
God is an object of genuine worship and reverence, and not 
a non-ethical deity indifferent to man’s needs and fears. He 
is regarded as creator, governor and judge of the universe, 
possessing the qualities of power and justice, righteousness 
and mercy, omnipresence, omnipotence and omniscience. 
Holiness of character and moral beauty are prominent aspects 
of Samkara’s God. He is set over against the human soul, 
who stands to him in the relation of a beloved to a lover, a 
servant to a master, a son to a father, and a friend to a friend. 
The severity of metaphysical abstraction relaxes when Samkara 
dwells on the variety of the divine qualities by which the 
eternal draws to himself the spirits of the children he has made. 
Religion for Saihkara is not doctrine or ceremony, but life and 
experience. It starts with the soul’s sense of the infinite and 
ends with its becoming the infinite. Saksatkara, or intuition 
of reality, is the end of religion. True bhakti is seeking after 
one’s own real nature.* There are many vidyas, or forms of 
contemplation advocated in the Upani$ads,3 and each indi¬ 
vidual has to select one of those, suited to his temper. 4 There 
is unity with regard to the object, though there is variety in 
the mode of approach. Religious worship is broadly of two 
kinds, that of a personal God, as Saguna BrahmSL, and that of 
S 3 nnbols (pratika).s When the worshipper looks upon God as 
external to him, his worship is s 3 nnbolic. 

» S.B.. iii. 3. 12. 

• SvasvarOpSnusaihdhfinam bbaktir ity abbidhTyate (VivekaciUl 3 m»ffi, 

P- 3 *)- 

) iii. 3. 5. 


4 S.B„ iiL 3. 59. 


s S.B., iv. I. 3. 
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The relation existing betwe«i the person worshipping and 
the.object worshij^ed implies a difference between the two.* 
The highest worship takes us to brahmaloka, where the dis¬ 
tinction between the individual and the Supreme still survives. 
.Only gradually is mukti attained from that condition. Religion, 
in the popular sense, is something to be transcended. It is 
an imperfect experience, which exists only so long as we fail 
oto rise to the true apprehension of reality. It is destined to 
be absorbed; for " when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.” Saihkara quotes 
passages from the highest religious seers declaring the identity 
of the sotU and Atman : " verily I am thou, O holy Godhead, 
and Thou art I.” > Everj philosophy of religion should offer 
some explanation of such declarations as ” I am Brahman ” 
(aham brahmasmi), “ That art Thou ” (tat tvam asi), in which 
the difference between the creature and the creator is trans¬ 
cended. Samkara accounts for these by declaring that 
religious consciousness with its distinctions comes to an end 
when the goal of it is reached. A ” Personal God ” has 
meaning only for the practical religious consciousness and not 
for the highest insight.3 To the finite individual blinded by 
the veils, the Absolute seems to be determinate and exclusive 
of himself. Bondage and redemption possess a meaning for 
the finite individual, whose consciousness is fettered and 
repressed by his lower nature. If a personal God exclusive 
of the individual were the highest, then mystic experiences 
would become unintelligible, and we should have to remain 
content with a finite God. God is no God if he is not the 
All; if he be the AU, then religious experience is not the 
highest.^ If God’s nature is perfect, it cannot be so, so long 
as man’s imperfect nature stands over against it; if it is not 

> Up^yop^sakabhSvo ’pi bhedSdhi^tb^a eva (S.B., i. 2. 4). 

* Tvaih va aham asmi bhagavo devate, aham vai tvam aai bhagavo 
devate {S.B., iv. i. 3). 

3 Cp. Bradley: *' For me the Absolute is not God. God for me has no 
meaning outside the religious consciousness, and that essentially is practical. 
The Absolute for me cannot be God, because in the end the Absolute is 
related to nothing, and there cannot be a practical relation between it and 
the finite will. When you begin to worship the Absolute or the universe, 
and make it the object of religion, you in that moment have transformed 
it " {TnUh and Reality, p. 428). 

« See Bradley ; Truth and ReeUity, pp, 436 S. 
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perfect, then> it is not the nature of God. There is thus a 
fundamental contradiction in religious experience, clearly 
indicating that it belongs to the province of avidyS.. 

The acceptance erf the karmakinda requires the recognition 
of the Vedic deities. They are regarded by Saihkara, who 
subscribes to the traditional view, as personifications of natural 
forces, and not simply natural elements. " The names of the 
gods like Aditya and so forth, even if they refer to light, etc., 
compel us, according to the scriptures, to assume spiritual 
beings corresponding (to the dements) stnd gifted with ruling 
power (ai^varya) ; for they are used in the hymns and the 
Brahma^.” * These deities act as presiding agents (adhis- 
thatr) of different life functions.* Agni is said to aid speech, 
Vayu breath, and Aditya eye. The deities are not afiected 
by the experiences of the individual soul. 3 At death, the 
deities do not wander with the life organs, but simply withdraw 
their assisting power. The Supreme creates gods, men and 
beasts according to their merit and demerit. The immortality 
of the gods is, however, a relative (apek^ikam) one, the deities 
are involved in samsara and are subject to transitoriness.4 
They are in need of saving knowledge Eind are dependent on 
the supreme Lord. We have cases in the scriptures of gods 
learning brahmavidya. The objection, that, if these deities 
are individuals, they are subject to birth and death, and this 
fact will affect the eternal character of the Vedas, is set aside 
on the ground that the words of the Veda do not refer to 
individuals but to general notions. The word " Indra ” 
means not an individual, but a certain rank (sthanavi^esa) in 
the hierarchy of beings. Whoever occupies the position bears 
the name, fo the objection that their individuality is neither 
real, since the gods are not seen at sacrifices, nor possible, since 
an individual cannot be at many places at the same time, as 
he should be for receiving sacrificial offerings, ^aihkara replies 
that the gods are not seen because they have the power to 
make themselves invisible, and they can multiply their bodies 
a thousandfold even as the yogins do. 

While Sathkara’s spiritual faith needs no shrines and 

• See D.S.V., pp. O5-G6. * Ait. Up., i. 2. 4. 

3 Which alone is bhokt]*, while the deities axe bhogopak^raQabhuta. 

* S.B., i. 3. 28. 
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ritual, still, he hfl4 a sufficient sense of the historic to recom¬ 
mend them to those who were in want of them.i Unlike 
many other interpreters of the Vedinta, ^amkara adopts the 
philosophical, as distinct from the theological attitude in 
matters of religion. A theologian generally takes his stand 
on a particular denominational basis. As a member of a 
partumlar religious community, he sets himsdf to systematise, 
expand and defend the doctrines of his school. He accepts 
his creed as the truth with whidh his religion stands or falls. 
The philosopher, on the other hand, in so far as he is a phil¬ 
osopher, does not coniine himsdf to any one religion, but takes 
religion as such for his province, without assuming that the 
rdigion in which he is bom or which he accepts is the only 
true religion. In ^unkara we find one of the greatest 
expounders of the comprehensive and tolerant character of 
the Hindu religion, which is ever ready to assimilate alien 
faiths. This attitude at toleration was neither a survival of 
superstition nor a means of compromise, but an essential part 
of his practical philosophy. He recognised the limitations of 
all foimulas and refused to compress the Almighty within them. 
No reasonable man can thiiik that his sect has weighed 
and measured God and set forth the result of the process in 
its own infallible creed. £vay creed is an adventure of faith, 
an approach to experience. It is the instrument which leads 
to the vital religious experience; and if the reality of religious 
experience acquires a meaning for the individual who sincerely 
seeks after God in this or that particular form, it is impertinent 
for us to ask him to change his creed, ^amkara was not so 
fanatical as to question the rdigious experiences of those who 
claim to have direct contact with God through their respective 
tributes of faith and love. If men of radically different con¬ 
victions are able to secure the same results of moral quickening, 
peace <rf mind and rapport with the central spiritual reality, 
he allowed them to have their own views. As one of the 
greatest religious geniuses of the world observed, “ By their 
fruits ” and not by their beliefs “ ye shall know them." It 
does not matter by what names we worship God, so long as 

‘ It is said that ^aihkara on his death-bed prayed for forgiveness for 
having frequented temples, since by so doing he had seemed to deny the 
omnipresence of God. 
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we are filled with the spirit of God ajod fervour for service. 
The One reality is spoken of in various ways, according to 
the diversity of the human mind (matibhedat).* When we 
seek to express that which lies beyond phenomena, we invent 
symbols bodying forth our needs as best we may. Saihkara’s 
freedom from religious illusions and his deep-rooted humanism 
led him to take note of men’s dreams, which seem to be the 
only things of value in the world of mayt. He refused to 
turn propagandist or lower his philosophical standards in order 
to widen his religious appeal. Hinduism, as Samkara under¬ 
stood it, allowed room within its pale for all the different 
types of thought and temperament. He is called the §anma- 
tasthapanacarya, or the teacher who established the six creeds.* 
In matters of religion it is easy to take the high-flying idealistic 
line, ignoring all the facts of the earth, as it is equally easy to 
take the crudely realistic line which repudiates all ideals; but 
it is difficult to combine a dear-eyed realism with a steadfast 
loyalty to the ideal, and this is what Sarfikara attempted. It 
is a unique phenomenon for a religious teacher to justify six 
different religious systems, a phenomenon possible only in 
Hindu India. As Vidyara^ya says, men have identified God 
with all sorts of objects, from the immanent spirit to stocks 
or trees.3 While the followers of Vai§navism, Saivism and 
Saktaism, etc., were quarrelling one with another, Samkara 
lifted these popular fai^ from out of the dust of mere polemics 
into the lucid atmosphere of eternal truth. He gave a common 
basis to the prevalent forms and rdated them all to the central 
co-ordinating idea. He emphasised the rdigion of truth rooted 
in spiritual inwardness. The truth intended by all religions 
is the Atman ; and, until we recognise the oneness of our self 
with the reality that transcends all these imperfect charac¬ 
terisations, we shall revolve in the circle erf samsara. From 
his philosophical point of view he declares that, though the 
Absolute is visualised in many ways, the underlying reality 
is the same. There are no degrees ci reality, though there are 

* HarUtHti, p. i8. 

• The Saiva. the VaiwaTa, the Saora, the Sskta. the Gaaapatya,.aDd the 
KSpaii creeds. 

3 Antaxy&minam axabhya stli&varfinte^avSdinah (PaSradajf, vi. laz). 
See also vi. 206-209. 
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d«|^ees of truth, »>. our vfzys of comprehending the real. 
He did not jump to the conclusion that there is no God at all, 
for if there were, men would not differ in their ideas of him. 
The differences are due to men's limitations.* Thus he wsis 
sin gularly free from both scepticism and fanaticism. He 
showed his sincerity of conviction by composing h}nnns to 
the different deities, h 5 unns which are hardly surpassed for 
their moving power. This does not, however, mean that he 
justihed all forms of superstition and idolatry. He repudiated 
vehemently some pernicious practices which became associated 
with religion. By the inculcation of his Advaita doctrine, he 
helped men to interpret God in terms of spiritual value. He 
had faith in the power of the mind to grasp the truth, if we 
persist in acting up to our best lights. His attitude to the exist¬ 
ing religions was both sympathetic and critical, ^aihkara aims 
at interpreting Hinduism to the new age in such a manner as 
to conserve, and even assert more clearly than hitherto, its 
distinctive message. Within this larger intention we may 
possibly discern the idea of unifying the people of the country. 
But he did not seek to bring about this unity by insisting on 
strict outward organisation or inward beliefs. He tried to 
bring it about by a wider comprehension. By laying stress 
on the personal character of religious experience, he broadened 
and spiritualised Hinduism. In reinterpreting Hindu thought, 

■ S.B., i. I. 20. There is a passage in Baron von HOgel's latest work 
which represents Sathkara's attitude in the matter. '* It seems clear that 
the apparently endless variations which exist bimultsaeously between 
one entire religion and another entire religion, and even between single 
mind and single mind, or which show successively in one and the same 
religion, and even in one and the same mind, indeed that the crude childish¬ 
ness of much that most individuals and most toligions think aad represent 
their experience and its object to be, do not, of themselves, condemn the 
position that a great trans-subjective superhuman Reality is being thus 
variously and ever inadequately, yet none the less actually, apprehended 
by such groups or persons. The Reality extant and acting upon and within 
the world distinct from the human mind, and upon and within those human 
minds and spirits themselves, can indeed be taken as the determining 
occasion, object and cause of man's long search for and continuous refindihg 
of God; of the gradual growth in depth and in delicacy of man’s religious 
apprehensions ; of man finding his full rest and abiding base in the religious 
experience and certainty alone ; and of man simultaneously becoming ever 
more conscious both of the need of the best and of the inadequacy of all 
human categories and definitions to express this really experienced Reality ” 
{Philosophy of Religion, pp. 44-45). 
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he sometimes found a place for those elements in it which 
are apparently inconsistent with his own views. 

After the tumult and storm of the polemical period came 
the Advaita of Saihkara, with its elemental calm and per¬ 
suasiveness of rational conviction. It does not dictate or 
dogmatise, and its stately and mature affirmations carry the 
weight of sincere endeavour and ripe reflection. It grounds 
religious reality in the centre of man’s consciousness, from 
which it cannot be dislodged. The sole spiritual vocation of 
man consists in the discovery of reality, and not what serves 
our temporal ends. This discovery demands a complete 
abandonment of the egocentric and the anthropocentric points 
of view, in an absolute surrender of man’s vain and inordinate 
pride in his own importance. We must relinquish all attempts 
to envisage God in terms of our limited knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. God exists for himself, first and foremost, and not for 
us merely. Our logic and our ethics make God an instrument 
for the advancement of our ends. Such an instrumental view 
of God, formulated by the weak mind of man to advance his 
petty plans, may do honour to man, but it is not a compli¬ 
ment to God. Samkara woffid in a manner endorse Spinoza’s 
dictum that he who truly loves God cannot wish that God 
should love him in return. 

If Saihkara’s Advaita seems to us to be abstract, it is 
because we are content to dwell on a level lower than the 
highest that is possible for us. Samkara's repugnance to 
anthropomorphism makes his religion appear a little cold. 
But if we deny will and knowledge to the absolute spirit, it 
is not so much a limitation of the Absolute as a consequence 
of its perfection. Religious feeling is by no means lacking in 
Saihkara. It finds frequent expression in his writings in a 
manner which is often affecting and sometimes rises to fervour. 
But our popular religious views are not exempted from his 
dialectical criticism, and our views of God are shown to be as 
unstable and fugitive as we ourselves. 

When all is said, we find that Samkara has combined a 
penetrating intellectual vision into things divine with a spirit 
of mystic contemplation. With Saihkara for our witness, it 
is impossible to say that a vigorous play of the intellect is an 
impediment to mystical contemplation. He also shows that 
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freedom from external occupations is not a necessary char¬ 
acteristic of contemplative lives. He reconciles the personal 
or mystical, the institutional or authoritarian, the intellectual 
or philosophical elements of religion with one another. 


XLVI 

Conclusion 

The Upanisads speak with the double voice of philosophy 
and religion. They represent the highest reality as Absolute 
and God, Brahman and Parame^vara. They speak of salva¬ 
tion as becoming one with Brahman as well as dwelling in the 
city of God. Negative descriptions of Brahman as well as 
positive characterisations, which are to be met with in the 
Upanisads, are also found in every great religious literature. 
Tlie mystics, Jewish, Christian and Muslim, bring to us reports 
of the one darkness which is beyond what the tongue can 
tell; others relate to us the fullness of God. While the 
thinkers and mystics emphasise the illimitable character of 
God, the religious devotees look upon God as friend, helper 
and saviour. Every philosophy of religion has to take into 
accoimt this dual nature of all religious experience and justify 
it. The problem which Saihkara set to himself, though it 
arises from the limited context of the religious experience as 
recorded in the Upanisads, has a universal interest, and the 
solution at which he has arrived seems a satisfying one, if 
all the elements are to preserve their equipoise. It is essen¬ 
tially a philosophical solution, since Samkara lifts us, through 
the power of thought which alone can reconcile and ennoble 
the different sides of life, into the ideal of joy and peace. It 
is true that he admits that thought cannot solve all the 
problems, but stands in need of an intuitive grasp of reality. 
While Saihkara willingly bows before the mysteries of life, he 
does not hanker after mystery for its own sake. At the 
centre of Saihkara’s system is the eternal mystery of creation, 
a mystery in which every movement of life and every atom 
of the world is implicated. 

If instead of regarding the world as something for the rise 
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of which we. cannot offer an adequate explanation, we at the 
same time, following the lead of some later Advaitins, dismiss 
it as a cosmic illusion which has somehow arisen to afBict us, 
deluded mortals of an evil dream, then the system becomes 
unsatisfactory. But such a view is hardly fair to ^aihkara. 

^aihkara's system is unmatched for its metaphysical depth 
and logical power. Thought follows thought naturally, until 
Advaitism is seen to complete and crown the edifice. It is 
a great example of monistic idealism which it is difficult to 
meet with an absolutely conclusive metaphysical refutation. 
Saihkara holds up a vision of life acceptable in the highest 
moments of poetry and religion, when we are inclined to 
S3nnpathise with his preference for intuition to the light of 
the understanding. So long as he remains on this high groimd, 
he is unanswerable. But a lingering doubt oppresses the large 
majority of mankind, who very rarely get into these exalted 
heights. They feel that it is unjust to leave in such high 
disdain the world in which they live, move and have their 
being, and relegate it to ajftana or darkness, offering merely 
as a solace that all disagreeable appearances will quickly 
vanish in the eternal light. For them the all-transforming 
sunlight of the heights is spurious, and they declare that 
Saihkara’s system is one of mystical indifference to fact. 
That human suffering will be healed, that the whole world 
will vanish like a pitiful mirage, that all our trouble is of our 
own making, and that in the world's finale all people will find 
that absolute oneness which will suffice for all hearts, compose 
all resentments and atone for all crimes, seem to many to be 
pious assumptions. The entranced self-absorption which arms 
itself with sanctity, involves a cruel indifference to practical 
life hardly acceptable to average intelligence. Saifakara knows 
all this, and so gives us a logical theism which does not slight 
the intellect, does not scorn the wisdom of ages, and is at the 
same time the highest intellectual accoimt of the truth.* What 

* Cp. Plato: “ If then, amid the many opinions about the gods and 
the generation of the universe, we are not able in every respect to render 
all our ideas consistent with each other and precisely accurate, no one need 
be surpiiKd. Enough if we are able to g^ve an account which is no less 
likely than another; for we must remember that I who speak, and you who 
judge of what I say, are mortal men, so that on these subjects we should be 
satisfied with a likely story and demand nothing more " (Timwws, p, 27, £.), 
VOL. II. 42 
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is the rdation between the absolutism of intuition and the 
empirical theism of logic, Samkara does not tell us; for, as 
Goethe wisely observed, “ man is bom not to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then to restrain himself within the limits of the comprehen¬ 
sible.” Sajhkara recognises that there is a region which we 
cannot ^penetrate, and a wise agnosticism is the only rational 
attitude. The greatness of ^amkara’s achievement rests on 
the peculiar intensity and splendour of thought with which 
the search for reality is conducted, on the high idealism of 
spirit grappling with the difficult problems of life, regardless of 
theological consequences, and on the vision of a consummation 
which places a divine glory on human life. 

Supreme as a philosopher and a dialectician, great as a 
man of calm judgment and wide toleration, Saihkara taught 
us to love truth, respect reason and realise the purpose of life. 
Twelve centuries have passed, and yet his influence is visible. 
He destroyed many an old dogma, not by violently attacking 
it, but by quietly suggesting something more reasonable, 
which was at the same time more spiritual too. He put into 
general circulation a vast body of important knowledge and 
formative ideas which, though contained in the Upani^ds, 
were forgotten by the people, and thus recreated for us the 
distant past. He was not a dreaming idealist, but a practical 
visionary, a philosopher, and at the same time a man of 
action, what we may call a social idealist on the grand scale. 
Even those who do not agree with his general attitude to life 
will not be reluctant to allow him a place among the immortals. 
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THE THEISM OF RAMANUJA 

Istroduction—^The Pur&vas—Life—^History and literature—Bbaskara 
—YSdavaprakSda—^The ^amapas—Implications of JRSm&nuja's theory 
of knowledge—God—^The individual soul—^Matter—Creation—Ethics 
and religion—^Mok^a—General estimate. 

I 

Introduction 

Philosophy has its roots in man’s practical needs. If a 
system of thought cannot justify fundamental human instincts 
and interpret the deeper spirit of religion, it cannot meet 
with general acceptance. The speculations of philosophers, 
which do not comfort us in our stress and suffering, are mere 
intellectual diversion and not serious thinking. The Absolute 
of Saihkara, rigid, motionless, and totally lacking in initiative 
or influence, cannot call forth our worship. Like the Taj 
Mahal, which is unconscious of the admiration it arouses, 
the Absolute remains indifferent to the fear and love of its 
worshippers, and for all those who regard the goal of religion 
as the goal of philosophy—^to know God is to know the real— 
Saihkara's view seems to be a finished example of learned 
error. They feel that it is as unsatisfactory to natural 
instincts as to trained intelligence. The world is said to be 
an appearance and God a bloodless Absolute dark with the 
excess of light. The obvious fact of experience that, when 
weak and erring human beings call from the depths, the 
helping hand of grace is stretched out from the unknown, 
is ignored. Saihkara does not deal justly with the living 
sense of companionship which the devotees have in their 
difficult lives. He declares that to save oneself is to lose 
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onesdf in the sea of the iinknown. Persona! values axe 
subordinated to impersonal ones, but the theist protests that 
truth, beauty and goodness have no reality as self-existent 
abstractions. An experience that is not owned by a subject 
is a contradiction in terms. Truth, beauty and perfection 
speah^to us of a primal mind in whose experience they are 
eternally realised. God himself is the highest reality as well 
as supreme value. Moreover, the innermost being of God is 
not solely the realisation of eternal truth or the enjo 3 nnent 
of perfect beauty, but is perfect love which expends itself 
for others. The value of the finite world to the Spirit of the 
universe lies in the spirits to whom he has given the capacity 
to make themselves in his own image. The spirits themselves 
possess a value in the sight of God, and not merely their 
degrees of intelligence or virtue, abstractly considered, which 
they happen to realise. It follows that they are not made 
simply to be broken up and cast aside. 

RfimSnuja concentrates his attention on the rdation of 
the world to God, and argues that God is indeed real and 
indei)endent; but the souls of the world are real also, though 
their reality is utterly depend^t on that of God. He believes 
in a spiritual principle at the betsis of the world, which is not 
treated as an illusion. He insists on the continued individual 
existence of the released souls. Though the world of matter 
and the individual souls have a real existence of their own, 
still neither of them is essentially the same as Brahman. 
For, while Brahman is etranally free from all imperfection, 
matter is imconscious, and the individual souls are subject to 
ignorance and suffering. Yet they all form a unity, since 
matter and souls have existence only as the body of Brahman, 
i.e. they can exist and be what they are simply because 
Brahman is their soul and controlling power.* Apart from 
Brahman, they are nothing. The individual soul and inani¬ 
mate nature are essentially different from him, though they 
have no existence or purpose to serve apart from him or his 

1 ** EveiTthing in this world, whether individual souls or material things, 
form the body of the supreme soul, and therefore the above can be said to 
possess a body unconditionally (nirup&dhikajaxlra-Stmll). For this very 
reason competent persons call the body of teachings (^Sstra), having Brahman 
for its subject-matter' fiirlraka.' *’ 
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service. So RamSnuja’s theory is an advaita or non-dualism, 
though with a qualification (vt^$a), viz. that it admits plurality, 
since the supreme spirit subsists in a plurality of forms as 
souls and matter. It is ther^ore called ViH^fadvaita or 
qualified non-dualism. 

In ethics also there was a protest against the inteUectualism 
favoured by the followers of Saihkara and the ritualism of 
the Mimaihsakas. Even as early as the age of the Rg-Veda 
we found that gods were sometimes entreated by prayer and 
at others compelled by ritual. The sacrificial cult had always 
to contend with the devotional worship of the Supreme through 
symbols, originally in groves and later in temples. In the 
sacrificial religion of the Vedas, the priest who officiates is 
more important than the deity. But the dative case offers 
no solace to the aching heart. Kumarila, moreover, the 
Brahmin architect who tried to build a stable society out of 
the chaotic conditions left by the disintegration of Buddhism, 
sought to strengthen the Brahmanical cult by laying the 
foundations of caste solid and strong in a system wherein 
only the three upper classes were allowed to perform sacrifices, 
while the people at large were left to their own devotional 
cults. Hence the reaction against the Mimaihsakas led to 
the development of the theistic religions of Vai§navism, 
Saivism and Saktaism, which laid little stress on considera¬ 
tions of caste, race or social status. Theism has implicit in 
it the social hope. As children of the common fathw or 
mother, we are all on the same footing. All men, high or low, 
are equally precious to the parental heart. 

Though ^amkara did not mean by jnana theoretical 
learning, there was a tendency among some of his disciples 
to make religion more an affair of the head than of the heart 
or will.* They shut out from eternal life the soul that is 
wrong, as well as the soul that is wicked. The mechanical 
repetition of the formula “ I am Brahman ” is a sorry sub¬ 
stitute for intelligent devotion. Hence the emphasis on 
bhakti by the theistic systems, including the four Vaiijnava 
schools.^ Despite doctrinal differences, these are all agreed 

> Cp. VakySrthajfi&namStrad amftani iti (Tativamuktakalapa, ii. 45). 

* Srlsaibpradaya of Ramanuja, Brahmasaibpiad&ya of Madhva, Rudra- 
8aihpradS.ya of Vi^^usvamm, and SanakSdisaibpradSya of Nimbarka. 
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in rejecting the conception of maya, in regarding God as 
personal, and the soul as possessed of inalienable individuality, 
finding its true being not in an absorption in the Supreme 
but in fellowship with him. 


II 

The Agamas 

As the native inhabitants of India came more and more 
completely under the Aryan influence, there was a great 
extension of the Hindu region. The higher Dravidian and 
the lower aboriginal peoples both helped to modify the old 
Vedic sacrificial cult in favour of temple worship and public 
festivals. As new tribes were assimilated, new sects were 
formed, each with its own marks (tilaka), its mode of initiation 
(dik$3), its teacher (guru), its watchwords (mantras) and its 
scriptures (6astras). Very early in its career Hinduism 
developed the important cults of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
^aktaism, with their distinctive scriptures, the PaUcarMra 
Samhitd, the Saiva Agama and the Tantra. 

The Agamas are generally divided into four parts, called jfiana or 
knowledge, yoga or concentration, kriya or the acts relating to the 
founding of temples and the installing of idols, and carya or the method 
of worship.' It is clear that the Agamas deal with religions wliich 
believe in image worship, since they lay down elaborate rules about 
the construction and the consecration of temples. The were 

practically one with the Saivas, except that they clung to certain 
primitive practices and worshipped Sakti, the consort of &va. The 
conception of God with wife and children is one of primitive thought, 
which is necessarily anthropomorphic. The S 3 .mkhya theo^ of 
purufa and pralqti offered a philosophical justification for Sakti, 
the principle of life and expression. As Siva is unknowable, un¬ 
approachable and entirely inactive, Sakti, who is one with him, ever 
active, became the source of divine grace. 

From the Tamil works of N§Ja<Jiy 4 r, Silappathikaram, Mapime- 
ghalai and Kural, it is obvious that the Buddhist and the Jaina 
religions had considerable influence in South India in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. According to Silappathikfiram (first century 
A.n.), there were Vi^nu temples, Buddhist VihSras and Jaina places 
of worship, in the city of Kfiveripatnam. Atoka sent his missionaries 


' Padma Sathhitd, i. 2. 6; ii. i. 3 ; iii. i. 6 ; iv. i. i. 
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in the third century b.c., and about the same time Bhadrabdhu, 
according to the traction, led a migration of the Jains to the South 
vrith the Maurya King Candragupta. But Buddhism and Jainism 
could not satisfy the Dravi(Jian temperament, which longed for a God 
who could receive and reward passionate devotion. The monotheistic 
cults of Vaispavism and Saivism developed, and the saints of the two 
schools were much influenced by the respective Agamas. 


Ill 

The Puranas 

The Puranas are the religious poetry of the period of 
the schools, representing through myth and story, sjonbol 
and parable, the traditional view of God and man, cosmogony 
and social order. They were composed with the purpose of 
imdermining, if possible, the heretical doctrines of the times. 
They are eclectic in their character, mixing up philosophical 
doctrines with popular belids. Vyasa is reputed to be the 
author of the Puranas.* They regard themselves as con¬ 
tinuing the tradition of the Vedas.* The Pura9as,3 though 
they refer to philosophical doctrines, do not aim at systematic 
development. Their main object is to convey the lessons of 
ancient thinkers, especially those of the Vedanta and the 
Saihkhya. Their name indicates that they are intended to 
preserve ancient (purana) traditions. They are all theistic in 

> Some of them trace their authorship to Vi^uu. See Padma P., i. 62. 18. 

* Vayu P., i. II. 194, 202. 

3 The principal Purauas are eighteen in number. Vi$uu, Bh^gavata 
(Srimad Bh£gavata more than the l>evl Bb£gavata), NSradlya, Garuda, 
Padma, Var£ba are Va4uava in character, while Siva, Lihga, Skanda. 

(or Vayu according to other accounts), Matsya, Kiinna are Saiva in their 
emphasis. The others. Brahma (or Saura), BrahmS^^dar. Brabmavaivarta 
(which extols Kr^ua), M£rkaudeya, Bhavi^ya and V&mana deal with Brahma. 
They are also caUed respectively Sattvika, TSmasa and Bfijasa. See 
Matsya P., 52. These are the MabSpuraoas, while there are other secondary 
ones called Upapnraqias. Each Puri^ua is said to deal with sarga, pratisarga, 
vaihSa, manvantara and vaiiiSSnucarita. The Puranas are later than the 
epics, and the earliest of them existed before the Christian era, though they 
were altered a good deal subsequently. They " must have existed at least 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century B.c., and this lower limit would 
be shifted 150 to 200 years earlier if a prior date is given to Apastamba." 
(Pargiter: Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 51). ChSm. Up., iii. 4. i; 
Sat. Brah., xi. 5. 6. 8 ; Artha&dstra, i. 5, among others, refer to the Puranas. 
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character, and recognise the distinctions of matter, soul and 
God. The conception of trimfirti comes into prominence, 
though each Pura^a is interested in emphasising the supremacy 
of one particular aspect, Vi§nu or ^iva. In a Purana, which 
insists on the supremacy of Vi§nu, ^iva and Brahma worship 
Vi$nu,,and even declare that those who adore Vi§nu are dear 
to themsdves.* ^iva says to Pracetas, according to the 
BhOfgavaia Puraija : " Dear to me is he who has resigned 
himself to Vi§au-” * God is the sole source, support and 
termination of the world. 3 The Pura^as give to the highest 
deity, whatever it be called, all conceivable perfections. 
“ Who can describe him who is not to be apprehended by 
the sense, who is the best of all things, the supreme soul, the 
sdf-existent, who is devoid of all the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of complexion, caste or the like, who is exempt from 
birth, vicissitude, death, decay or increase, who is always 
and alone, who exists ever 3 nvhere and in whom all things 
here exist, and who is therefore named Vasudeva ? ” 4 The 
Samkhya account of prakrti and its development is accepted, 
with the reservation that prakrti works in obedience to the 
will of the supreme spirit. Prakrti is sometimes deified as 
the loving consort of the Father God. At the beginning of 
the third chapter in Puraija, Maitreya asks Para^ara 

“ how creative agency (sargadikaurtitvam) can be attributed 
to the pure Brahman,” and the answer is given that the 
\diole world is in him, even as heat is in fire. 5 The Purhnas 
admit the reality of the world and refer to the conception of 
mS.ya only to condemn it.^ 

In region we find a clear departure from the Vedic 
worship, consisting of prayer and sacrifice, to image-wor^p 
and bhakti. The ethics of the Puranas is not different from 
the traditional one. It accepts the doctrine of karma and 
rebirth and the possibility of release through virtue and 
wisdom. Devotion to God, and not assent to dogma, is the 
essence of bhakti, which is said to be the most effective means 

* Cp. P., i. 2. 2. Saktayo yasya caikasya brahmavi^Qu^ivStmikS^ 
(i. 9). See also Bh&gavata, i. 2. 23. 

* Bhagavantaib visudevam prapanna^ sa priyo hi me (iv. 24. 28). See 

also iv. 24. 30. , 

s P., i. 2. 4. « lUd.. i. 2. 10. I L 3. 

* Padma J*., .vi. 263-70. 
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of salvation in this Kali age.* Bhakti can move mountains: 
nothing is impossible for it.a Dhruva is advised by lus mother 
to be good, pious, friendly and eager to do good to living 
creation.3 “ Know him to be the devotee of Vi§nu who never 
deviates from the duties of his caste, who looks with equal 
vision on friend and enemy, who takes nothing which is not 
his own, who hurts no being, and who is of unblemished 
mind.” « The society decays when property confers rank, 
wealth becomes the only basis of virtue, passion the sole 
bond of union between man and woman, falsehood the source 
of success in life, sex the sole means of enjo 3 nnent, when the 
outer trappings are mistaken for the inner spirit. 5 Such a 
state of society calls for a rede^er. Mok$a is equality with 
God (i^varasadi&yam).^ RSm^uia’s faith was much influ¬ 
enced by the Vif^u and the Bhagavata Puraifas. 


IV 

Life of Ramanuja 

R&mS.auja was bom in Snperuihbudur in the year a.d. 1027 . He 
seems to have lost his father while young. After receiving the general 
training given to boys of his class, he had a course in the Ved£nta 
under Y&davaprakaia of Conjeevaram, but he could not support the 
interpretations of Y&dava on all points. A)avand3x, the famous head 
of the mutt at Srirangam, was impressed by Rirngnuja's learning, and 
thought of installing him in the apostolic seat at Srirangam. When 
Ajavandar drew near his end, his disciples sent Perianaihbi to bring 
RkinAnuja. By the time he arrived, the master was no more, and 
the tradition relates that, when Ramanuja approached the body, he 


* BhSgavata, adi. 3. 52. The Bhagavata distinguishes the different steps 
to bhakti. 

Sravanaih klrtanath visuoh smaranam pSdasevanam 
Axcanaib vandanaib disyaih sakbyam fttmanivedanam (vii. 5. 23). 

» 1 . 12. 3 P., i. n. * V.P., iii. 7. 

s Artha evSbhijanahetuh, dhanara eva atesadharmahetuh, abhirudr 
eva d&thpatyasathband. ahetuh. anrtam eva vyavabarajayahetuh, stritvam 
evo’pabhoga hetuh*.. . brahinasdtram eva vipratvahetuh, lihgadhAraaam 
eva a^ramabetuh- • < • (V.P., iv. 24. 21-22). 

^ In the Agamas bhakti is emphasised. A larger freedom is given to 
the fulfilment of desires. Mantras, yantras and yogic eaerdaes receive great 
attention. 
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saw ihsee out of tbe five fingers of the right hand folded. The disciples 
explained this to mean that he had three unfulfilled desires, the chief 
of whidi was an easy commentary on the Brahma Swtra. Rfim&nuja 
returned to Conjeevaram and continued his usual devotions to God. 
Chie day, in great distress, he asked the priest of the temple to ascer* 
tain the divine will regarding his own future. The will of God was 
expressed in a verse to tbe efifect, “ 1 am the supreme reality, my view 
is distinction. Self-surrender is the unfailing cause of salvation, 
individual effort not being essential, release will come in the end. 
Petianaihbi is the best of the teachers." > God spoke thus or RSmanuja 
heard the voice and set his heart to obey. He met Peiianaihbi at 
Madhurfintakam, and was initiated by him into the mysteries of the 
Vedknta. Great men are often unable to find a woman suitable for 
them, and Ramknuja was not blessed with a wife who would strive for 
his ideals and thus increase his powers. Incompatibility in marriage 
is difificult to conceal, and Ramanuja soon felt, as Buddha and Saihkara, 
Plato and Paul did, that renunciation is a necessary condition for 
attaining the highest summits of human perfection or drawing near 
to God. When he became a safifiyasin, he grew very popular, and 
the admiring world called him the prince of ascetics (Yatiraja). 
RfimSnuja settled down at Srirangam and acquired a full knowledge 
of the Tiruvlymoyi. With the help of his disciple Kurattalvar, who 
knew by heart the Bodh&yanavrtti, Ramfinuja wrote VeiOntasOra, 
Vedarthosat^raha and Vedantadipa, and comix>sed his great commen¬ 
taries on the Brahma Sutra and the BhagavadglUl. The learned 
among the Vai^avas gave their approval to Rfimanuja's exposition 
of the Brahma Sutra, and it became the commentary (Srlbha^ya) for 
the Vais^avas. R&manuja toured round Sooth India, restored many 
Vai$9ava temples and converted large numbers to Vais^avism. 

The great thinker is the spokesman of his age, and re-lives 
in his own experience the ancient wisdom transmitted to 
him. The saints and the teachers in whose company RSmanuja 
spent his days moved in the region of religious life and piety. 
The hymns of the Alvars were outbursts of god-filled souls, 
for whom God was not merely the author of existence but an 
intimate personal friend and guide. The religious instinct of 
Ramanuja seized on the concrete idea of God as a person. 
Both ^azhkara and RSmanuja were great exponents of the 
VedSnta. Their minds were driven to the same problems, 

* SilmSn paraih tattvam abam, matam me bhedah, prapattir nirapSyar 
hetuh 

KStvafiyakl ca sm^tir antyak&le mok^o mab&pfiiua ihiryavaryah. 

That all men attain salvation at the end of life is the central feature of tbe 
Paficaifttra religion. See Ved^ta Defika's Paflcaritrarahfi, 
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their texts were practically the same, their methods were 
based on the same assumptions, and yet their results show 
striking differences. Their conclusions reveal their visions, 
thdr respective apprdiensions of the truth. Ramanuja trusts 
firmly to the religious instinct, and sets forth a dee^dy religious 
view which reveals God to man through creation, through the 
theophanies, through the prophets, through the incarnations. 
His study of the Ajvars and his training by the Acaryas 
helped him to develop elements which otherwise would have 
remained latent in the Upani^ads and the Brahma SiUra. 
He did not for a moment feel that he was propotmding a 
system of his own; he was but expounding the wisdom of 
the wise of all time. 


V 

History and Literature 

The Vaisi^ava movement has had a continuous history almost 
from the beginning of the Epic peiiod. In the ]^«Veda, Vis^u is a 
solar deity regarded as the pervader, having his place in the supreme 
heaven.> The ideal of Varuna is strongly monotheistic in chauacter. 
We have also in the Vedas the conception of the god Bhaga, who is 
a bestower of auspicious blessings. It soon came to stand for the 
power of goodness, and he who possessed the power was called BhagavSn. 
The religion in which BhagavAn (or Bhagavat) is the object of worship 
is Bh&gavatism. We have references in liie MahabhUrata to the 
BhSgavata religion. Vaisuavism is the development of the BhAgavata 
religion, which identifies Vi§i?u with Bhagav&n. The distinctive 
features of Vai^uavism are found in the PaficarAtra religion * mentioned 
in the MahSbharata. In the Epic, however, Vis^u has for his rival 
Siva, but in the Vi^pu Pwiifa Vi^pu's supremacy is unrivalled. 
Harivamia strengthens the cult of Visnu. The BhSgavata PurSifa 
(a.d. 900) emphasises the Bhagavata cult centring round Kf^^a. Its 
bhakti is of an emotional character, and the relation of God and soul 
is symbolized by that of man and maid. From the Nanaghat inscrip¬ 
tion, it is clear that Bh&gavatism found its way into South India 
some time before the first century of the Christian era. The BhSgavata 
says that in the Kali age the worshippers of N&r&yaua will be numerous 
in Southern India.} The hymns of the poet-saints called Alv&is— 
twelve of whom obtained canonical recognition—are commonly known 


' Visuoh paratnam padam. R.V., i. 22, 20. * I.P., pp. 490, 496-^. 
* xi. 5. 38-40. 
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as NSlSyixa Pzabandham.* Among the Alvftrs are a woman, several 
Sudtas and. a prince. They are succeeded by the Acdr3ras or the 
theologians, whose main objective was to establish a philosophical 
basis for the worship of a personal God and faith in the saving grace 
of that God. The chief of the teachers who preceded RfimSnuja 
are N&thamuni and A|avand&r or Y&munSc&rya. NS.thamuni (tenth 
century), a disciple of the last of the Ajv&rs, is said to have arranged 
the hymns of the A}vfi,zs. NySyatattva and Yogarahasya are attributed 
to him. Y&mun&c&rya struggled hard to defend the Vai$nava Agamas, 
and malfft out that they had the same purport as the Vedas. His 
chief works are: AgamaprSMuh^ya, Mdhopuru^anii^aya, Siddhitrayatn, 
Gitdrthasaiiimfaha, Caiuiiloki and Stotraratna. The sacred literature 
of the Vai^navas is often referred to as Ubhaya Ved 3 nta, since it 
included the Sanskrit PrasthSnatraya as well as the Tamil Prabandham. 
The tradition has long been current that the hymns of the Alv&rs were 
in agreement with the Vedic scriptures. The imcompromising 
Advaitism of Saihkara made it necessary for Rgmfinuja to reiterate 
the theistic view of the Vedas. He declares that he is only developing 
the views contained in the Vftti of Bodhayana, and refers to other 
teachers of his way of thinking. Tahka, Dramida.* Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Bh 2 ruci .3 Saihkara admits the antiquity of the theistic tradition 
emphasised by Riminuja. Accordingly we may count as the ante¬ 
cedents of RSmanuja's philosophy some of the theistic Upani^ds, 
portions of the MahSbhSrata, including the NSrSyapIya section, and the 
BhagttvadgUS, Viftjiu PurSva, the Vaisnava Agamas, the works of the 
Alvgrs and the Acaiyas. His own chief works attempt to reconcile 
the thought of the Upanisads, the Gltd and the Brahma Sutra with 
the faith and belief of the Vaispava saints. Though it is not easy to 
decide the exact extent of his originality and independence, it must 


> This collection, which consists of four thousand verses (nalayiram), is 
arranged in four parts. The first, called Mudaliyiram, contains the utter¬ 
ances of various saints as FeriSlvSr and the lady AndSl. The second, called 
Feriatiramoyi, is the work of Tirumangai; and the third is the famous 
Tiruvaymoyi of NammfilvSr. The fourth, lyarpa, is a miscellany like the 
first. Kamma)var’s Tiruvdymoyi is said to be the Tamil adaptation of 
the Vedas. Cp. " Vedam tamiy 4 eyda m&ran " ; also 

Kr&re kaliyuge prapte nastikaih kalu^lkite 
Vi^nor aih^iiiiasaibbhllto vedavedfirthatattvavit 
Stotraih vedamayaih kartuih drSvidyfipi ca bhfisayfi 
Jani^yati satSih 4re9tho lokSnSih bitakamyayS. (Bhavifya P.) 

N&thamuni 8a3rs of TiruvSymoyi: " Sabasrad&khopanisatsamfigamam . . • 
dr&vidavedas&garam." Tiruv&ymoyi has for its central purpose the eluci¬ 
dation of the five topics (arthapaficakam) of the absolute reality, the indi¬ 
vidual soul, its zelation to the Supreme, the destruction of the undesirable, 
and the realisation of the desirable. 

a Saihkara, according to Anandagiri, refers to this writer in his com 
mentary on the Chan. Up., iii. lo. 4. 

I Vedirthasarhgraha. 
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be said that his attempt in the &ribhS$ya ” in substantial merit and 
completeness far outdid any previous effort to find in the Brahma Srttra 
a basis for monotheism." > B&mSnuja's faith is more philosophiod 
and restrained than that of some of his predecessors as well as suc¬ 
cessors. He did not show any anxiety to reject the ritual and the 
regulations of the Vedas, nor did he make much of the m]rthoIogy 
of the Pur&9as. His chief aim was to proclaim the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation through bhakti, and make it out to be the central teaching of 
the Upani^ads. the GitH and the Brahma Sutra. Sudartana Bhatta’s 
&rutaprakiliikS is a celebrated gloss on Rfimfinuja’s Bhitfya. 

About the thirteenth century the distinctions between the Tengalais 
(Southern school) and the Vadagalais (Northern school) became accen¬ 
tuated. The former regard the Tamil Prabandham as canonical, and 
are indifferent to the Sanskrit tradition. The Vada.galais accept the 
two as equally authoritative. The Tengalais adopt the dangerous 
doctrine of do^abhogya, namely, that God enjoys sin, since it gives a 
larger scope for the display of his grace.* The Vai^agalais use more 
Sanskrit than Tamil, and adopt elements of ^kta theology in their 
conception of Laksml.3 

Pi])ai Lok 9 .c&rya is the chief representative of the Tengalai school. 
He teaches that the grace of God is irresistible and should be met not 
merely by active faith (bhakti) but by passive surrender (prapatti). 
Entire submission to the guidance of the spiritual preceptor (&cSry- 
fibhim&na) is emphasised by this school of thought. It must ^ said 
that this is not quite the same as the active and intelligent devotion 
taught by Rfimanuja. Lokficfirya is the author of eighteen works 
called Rahasyas (secrets), of wlfich the chief are ArthapaUcaha and 
Tatfvatraya. MaQavfi}a Mahfimuni is the chief saint of the Tengalais. 

VedSnta DeSika, or Ve^kafanitha (thirteenth century), one of the 
greatest of the successors of RflmSnuja, is the founder of the Va^agalai 
^ct. Though a native of Conjeevaram, he spent much of his life at 
Srirangam. He was a prolific writer on many subjects, but his chief 
philosophical works are Paramatabhahga and RahasyairayasSra. in 
Tamil. His Pa^arStrarakfS and Saccaritraraksa describe the principles 
and practices of the Paftcar&tra school. He wrote a commentary on 
iSribhOfya called Tattvafikd, and another called Tdtparyacandrikd on 
R&mfinuja's commentary on the Gfid. His Seivara Mimimsd treats 

« Keith, in E.R.E., vol..x, p. 57a. 

* See Oscar Wilde's De Profundis : " Christ, through some divine instinct 
in him, seems to have loved the sinner as being the nearest possible approach 
to perfection in man. ... In a manner not yet understood of the world, 
he regarded sin and suffering as being in themselves beautiful, holy things 
and modes of perfection." 

s They believe that the consort of Visuu is, like him, uncreated and is 
to be equally worshipped as the bestower of grace; while the Tengalais 
look upon her as created and, though divine, merely a mediatrix or channel 
of the Lord's grace. See Aft&daiahhedas, by Govind&c&rya Svftmin, J.R.A.S., 
rqio. 
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tbe PQrva and tbe Uttara MTmfiifasfis as parts of one whole, and argues 
tbat karma cannot produce its fruit, independent of dii^e agency. 
His NySyasiddkaftjana and Tativamukt 9 kllUlpa, with its commentary 
SarvSfthasiddhi, are useful works. His polemical work, ^atadUfapt, 
which is an attack on Advaita philosophy, had an equally t^-tale 
commentary called Cw^amS/nKUk (seventeenth century). Siiniv&s&cfirya's 
y«iX»dgttmatekdipthd is a valuable work of the seventeenth century. 
Appaya IHk$ita, though a follower of Saivism, commented on sevci^ 
Vaifoava treatises.* RaAgara.mftnuja (eighteenth century) wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Upani^ads in the interests of RfimSnuja’s theism. 
The influence of RSmdnuja is visible throughout the later history of 
Hinduism. The movements of Madhva, Vailabha, Caitanya, Ram&- 
nanda, Kabir and Ndnak, and the reform organisations of Brahmoism 
are largely indebted to Ramknuja’s theistic idealism. 


VI 

Bhaskara 

Bhflskara wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra called the 
Bhaskarahhasya about A.D. goo.* It is not a sectarian work, and does 
not favour either Saihkara's views or those of PaflcarStra Vai^^avas. 
BhSskara is an upholder of the bheddbhedavada, or the doctrine that 
unity and multiplicity are equally real.3 Brahman is not an undiffer¬ 
entiated mass of pure consciousness, but possesses all perfections. 
The causal state of Brahman is regarded as a unity, while its evolved 
condition is one of multiplicity.4 Things are non-difFerent in their 
causal and generic aspects and different as effects and individuals. 
Non-difference does not absorb difference as fire consumes grass. 
The two are equally real. Bhaskara believes in real evolution 
(pari9ima).5 He regards the illusion theory as unauthentic, and 
traces it to Buddhist influence.* He holds that the world of matter 
has real existence, though it is essentially of the same nature as 
Brahman. When matter acts on Brahman, it serves as a limiting 

> At a meeting of the Pundits held at Conjeevaram, he said tbat he saw 
no distinction between Siva and Visuu, and so be clung to Siva. 

MSbeivare vi jagatam adhUvare 
Janiidane va jagadantarSLtmani 
Na vastubhedapratipattir asti me 
Tath&pi bhaktis tarunendutekhare. 

* His views are attacked by Udayana in bis KusumMjali (a.d. 980). 

3 For a criticism of it, see R.B., i. i. 4. 

4 Karyardpepa nan&tvam, abhedah karapatmana. Bhaskara on i. 1. 4. 

3 Bbaskarlyas ttt cidacidaifajavibbaktam brahmadravyam acidaihSena 
vUcriyate (Sarvdrthatiddhi, ui. 37). 

* Mahayanikabauddhagathitam mayavadam. Bhasya on i. 4. 25. 
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adjunct in the form of body and senses and results in the rise of 
in^vidual souls. He admits the reality of upadhis. and does not 
trace them to avidyi. The jiva is naturally one with Brahman, while 
its difference from Brahman is due to limitations.* The relation of 
jlvas to Brahman is illustrated by the analogy of sparks and fire. 
The life of saihs&ia is based on the confusion between Brahman and 
the upadhis. Through virtue and piety, we can discriminate between 
the two, and then we are saved. BhSskara thinks that Brahman 
actually undergoes the suffering and the rebirth of the individual 
souls. Karma is, according to him, an essential means (anga) to 
knowledge which results in_ salvation. He adopts the view of 
Ramanuja, or more accurately, jfianakarmasamuccaya or the com¬ 
bination of karma and jflana. 


VII 

YADAVAPRAKASA 

YSdavaprakfi^. for some time the guru of RSm£nuja, who lived 
in the eleventh century a.d. at Conjeevaram, wrote an independent 
commentary leaning to the Advaita interpretation. He adopts the 
Brahmaparin&mav 9 .da, or the theory of the transformation of Brahman. 
He holds that Brahman is really changed into cit (spirit), acit (matter), 
and Iilvara (God). If ISvara is brought under cit, both conscious and 
unconscious forms are only different states (avasthfibheda) of one 
substance and not different substances themselves. His theory is 
called the bhedabhedavida, or the doctrine of the simultaneous differ¬ 
ence and non-difference. While Brahman undergoes changes, it does 
not forfeit its purity. YSdava does not find any contradiction in 
saying that a thing can be different and at the same tiihe non-difierent 
from itself. He says that all things always present themselves under 
these two different aspects. They present non-difference so far as 
their causal substance (kArapa) and class characters (jAti) are con¬ 
cerned ; they present difference so far as their effected conditions 
(kirya) and individual characteristics (vyakti) are concerned. Brahman 
and the world are thus both different and non-different.* While 
BhSskara believes that Brahman undergoes in a way the experiences 
of the finite souls, YSdava contends that Brahman remains in its 
pristine exalted condition.s If we believe that the three, God, soul 
and matter, are ultimate realities and not transformations of Brahman, 
we are in the realm of misconception (bhrama). Brahman alone is 
real, and all else is produced from Brahman. For YSdava the dis¬ 
tinctions are as real as the identity, while for BhSskara the distinctions 

* JIvaparayoS ca svSbhSviko ’bheda aupSdhikas tu bhedoh- BhSskara on 
iv. 4. 4. See also iv. 4. 15 ; ii. 3. 18. 

* SarvMhasiddhi, iii. 27. s BhSskara on i. t. 17. 
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are 4 ue to up&dfais, which ate of course while the identity is the 
idtimate truth. Saitisflxa is nothing more than life based on the 
witmg knowledge that dt, acit and livara are ultimately distinct. 
For removing this false knowledge, both karma and jiULna are useful. 

Rftm&nuja protests against Y£dava’s view on the ground that the 
(hstinction between Brahman and l6vara is unauthorised. There is 
none qjse be3K)nd Idvara. and I^vara is not to be regarded as a mere 
modification of Brahman. The relation of the ^aktis, or powers of 
God, souls and matter to the basis of them (6aktyii.£raya), Brahman, is 
not clear.< 


VIII 

The Sources of Knowledge 

Ramanuja accepts perception, inference and scripture as 
valid sources of knowledge, and is indifferent about the rest. 
His followers add one or two to this list. Perception has for 
its object what is distinguished by difference, possessing a 
general character which constitutes its form.* 

RSmanuja admits the distinction between determinate and 
indeterminate perception. Indeterminate perception is neither 
the apprehension of an absolutely imdifEerentiated object or 
pure being, nor the apprehension of a qualified object and its 
qualifications unrelated to one another. It is not the former, 
since it is impossible to apprehend objects devoid of all 
elements of distinction. The essential feature of conscious¬ 
ness is discrimination, and we cannot apprehend an object 
without apprehending some special features of it. All know¬ 
ledge consists in the apprehen^on of an object qualified by 
some specific quality 3; for, even in determinate perception, 
only those qualities which were apprehended in indeterminate 
perception are remembered and recognised. The difference 
between the two consists in this, that in indeterminate per¬ 
ception we perceive the individual for the first time, and, 
though we apprehend its class character, we are not aware 
that it is common to the individuals belonging to the class.4 

* Tattvamukt^aUpa, iii. 28. 

* The external properties are open to perception. When we hear a 
sound, the vrtti of the ear goes out. Air is an object of the senses. Light 
is open to touch and sight, even though devoid of smell. 

3 Savitesavastuvi^ayatv&t sarvapram&p&n&m (L 1. x). 

4 Tattvomuhtahalipa, iv. 32. 
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When we perceive the individual a second or a third time, we 
recognise the generic character as common to the whole dass. 

For RSmanuja the individuals alone are reaL There is 
no such thing as a class essence subsisting in them, thou^ 
there is a resemblance (sa^dfiya) among the individuals, such 
as the arrangement of parts (samsthana). We frame the 
concept from the fact of resemblance. It is the resemblance 
that is the basis of the use of the same word.* VedSnta 
De^ka argues that difEerence in itself (bheda) is in no way 
relative to the fact which it distinguishes. Accordingly, per¬ 
ception can give us a knowledge of fact as well as its distinc¬ 
tion. > These two do not determine each other and are not 
dependent on one another. They seem to determine each 
other when it is sought to unite them. But even if we assume 
all this, it is difficult to understand how there can be a difference 
which differentiates nothing.3 

Yogic perception is not admitted as an independent source 
of knowledge by the followers of Ram^uja. Each sense has 
its particular sphere of objects, and, even when weU trained, 
cannot grasp objects belonging to other senses. The ear 
cannot see nor the eye hear. If the Yogic perception operates 
through the senses, then it is not different from sense-per¬ 
ception ; if it is independent of all experience, then it is 
invalid. 

Smrti or remembrance is regarded as valid and given a 
separate place. We cannot brii^ it under perception simply 
because all remembered knowledge assumes perception; for in 
that case even inference, which presupposes perceptual know¬ 
ledge, will have to be brought under perception. 

Inference is knowledge derived from a general principle. 
As a matter of fact, a single instance suggests the gener^ 
principle. A number of instances helps us in ronoving our 
doubts. By means of tarka or indirect proof, and the use 
of both positive and negative instances, we eliminate the 
non-essentials and establish the general rule.i The syllogism 

> Cp. this with the Jaina view. * Satvarthasiddhi, v. 14. 

s Abhtva or non-existence is said to be an object of perception, since 
non-existence of a thing means its existence somewhere else. Through 
anupalabdhi or non-perception we know that consciousness has not always 
objects with which it is related (i. i. 1). 

* Sarvdrthasiddhi, iv. 47. 

VOL. II. 
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has three members, the first three or the last three of the 
Nyaya five-memberi^ syllogism. Comparison is not recognised 
as independent, since it is a case of either remembrance or 
mierence. Implication (arthUpatti) and subsumption (saih- 
hhava) are also brought under inference. 

R^anuja accepts the authority of scripture. The highest 
reality, ^sbich is the sole cause of the world, is not the object 
of the other means of knowledge, but is known only through 
the S9stras.i Brahman is not an object of perception.* No 
generalisation from experience can prove or disprove the 
reality of Brahman.3 Its reality, to which intelligence points, 
lies in a region beyond that which can be actually observed 
or understood by finite intelligence. Scripture is our only 
source regarding supers^suous matters, thou^ reason may 
be employed in support of scripture.4 The Vedas are eternal, 
since at every world-epoch ISvara only gives utterance to 
them. The sm^tis and the Epics expound the ideas contained 
in the Vedas, and so they are also authoritative. The Panca- 
rMra Agamas may also be accepted as valid, since they owe 
their origin to the divine Vasudeva.5 Aitihya or tradition, 
when it is true, is a case of scriptural knowledge (agama).^ 
RamSnuja admits that thought by itself cannot bring us 
face to face with reality. Even the Vedas give us only indirect 
knowledge. Something more is needed than the mere under¬ 
standing of the words of the scripture. Intuition (saksatkaxa) 
of reality, which is not the logical knowledge of it, is possible 
only in meditation bearing the character of devotion.7 Vama- 
deva and others saw the one Brahman with the material 
and immaterial objects for its distinguishing modes.* This, 
the highest knowledge, involves the exercise of the non- 
cc^paitive elements of the soul. The mind has other wa 3 rs 
of exploring the nature of reality, and all these ways are 
connected in their final purpose and first source. To realise 

' f; . * *• I- 3- »I 2 . 23 . 

♦ ii. I. 12. YamunScarya adopts a thoroughly rational view in dealing 
with rival dogmatisms. Declining to accept the assertion of his opponent, 
he remarks J ** All this teaching may carry weight with believers; we are 
not credulous, and so we require logic to convince us " (Siddkitr0ya, p. 88), 
i TaHoamukUthatS/pa^ iv. 121. 

< When false, it is a case of SgamSbhSsa. 

7 R.B., iii. a. 23. 


* iii. a. 34. 
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the truth the mind must exercise ail its resources and act at 
the highest level of its life. Mind at its fullest stretch is 
suffused \«dth reason as well as feeling. It is quite true that 
there are wrong feelings even as there are wrong cognitions. 
It is also true that, in the lower level, feelings stand isolated 
even as cognitions do. But as the cognitions are systematised, 
so are feelings transformed and disciplined, %,e. rationalised. 
Since the object intuited is not directly presented, the nature 
of intuition is said to be indirect or representative in character; 
yet, so far as its immediacy and clearness go, it is not inferior 
to perceptual knowledge. > As we shall see, this knowledge 
arises through divine grace in response to acts of daily worship 
and prayer. This is religious experience or the immediate 
awareness of the infinite. The individual soul is en rapport 
with the ultimately real. 

If aU knowledge is of the real,* how does it happen that 
our knowledge sometimes does not correspond to things ? 
The object, appearing in false perception, is not illusory but 
real; for, according to the doctrine of quintuplication (panci- 
karana), all objects of the physical world are compoxmd 
substances, containing the five elements in varying propor¬ 
tions. “ That one thing is called ‘ silver ’ and another * shell ’ 
has its reason in the relative preponderance of. one or the 
other element. We observe that shells are similar to silver; 
thus perception itself informs us that some elements of the 
latter actually exist in the former." Likeness in certain 
respects is the indication of a partial identity of substance. 
We perceive water in the mirage simply because water exists 
in connection with light and earth particles. When the white 
conch is seen as yellow by a person sufiering from jaundiced 
eyes, the yellowness of the eye is transmitted to the conch 
along with the rays of the organ of sight, and the white colour 
of the conch is obscured. However unscientific this theory 
may be, it shows RamSmuja’s unwillingness to give up his 
view that knowledge is always <d the real. Even in dreams, 
God creates objects for the enjoyment or suffering of the 
individual, in accordance with his merit or demerit.3 God 

» R.B., iii. 4. 26. 

* Sarvaih vijilSnaj&taib yathSrtbam 0 . i. z), 

t See also R.B., iii. 2. 5 and 6. 
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while producing the entire world as an object of fruition 
for the individual souls, in agreement with their respective 
good and evil deserts, creates certain things of such a nature 
as to become common objects of consciousness, while certain 
other things are created in such a way as to be perceived 
only By p^icular persons and to persist for a limited time 
only. It is this distinction of things that are objects of 
genera] consciousness and those that are not so which makes 
the difference between what is called ' things sublating ’ and 
* things sublated.'" > It is a mistake to think that some 
cognitions have false things for their objects and others 
true ones. 

Ramanuja’s view seems to explain away all error. While 
he maintains that all knowledge is of the real, he does not 
say that knowledge is of the whole of reality. Our knowledge 
is generally imperfect and partial. When we mistake a piece 
of shell for silver, we notice certain features and miss others. 
In the illusion of the “ yellow " conch we fail to notice the 
whiteness of the conch. In dream experiences we overlook 
the fact that the objects are private and peculiar to the 
dreamer and not to others. Even in what is generally taken 
as true knowledge we ignore much that is unnecessary for 
practical purposes. While both true and erroneous knowledge 
are incomplete, the former takes note of the features necessary 
for the interests in view and serves our needs; the latter 
fails to achieve the end in view. True knowledge is useful 
in life. The mirage is an error, not because the element of 
v^ater is not present in it, but because the water in it does 
not quench our thirst. The true is what represents the real 
(yathartha) and what is practically useful (vyavaharanugu^).* 

While all knowledge is representative of some aspects of 
reality, it is not complete and perfect until it takes in the 
whole of reality. The possibility of error is not removed 
until our knowledge becomes complete and comprehensive, 
and the individual knower is freed from all defects. In 
saifasara this is not possible, though the aspiration is there. 

Ramanuja believes in an immanent necessity operating in 
the nature of knowledge. It is this necessity which enables 


« L 1. t. 


* YatIfidramatadtpikS. 
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the indeterminate cognition to pass over into the determinate. 
Throughout, our judgments attempt to relate the subjects to 
the laiger whole. When knowledge is at its highest, i.g. when 
it reaches its goal, we shall have a single organised experioice 
including a number of parts with their specific functions. In 
such a whole each member would be characterised by its own 
place and function, and, though finite, would be none the less 
individual and unique. The jiva, when freed, attains the 
ideal of perfect knowledge. 

Saihl^a is quite right in t hin king that a bare identity 
cannot be grasped by thought, but thought need not be 
blamed for not achieving the impossible. If the subject is a 
simple self-identity, then the judgment which asserts that 
S is P is not true, for we can only say S is S. Significant 
predication is false, and tautological judgment is useless. 
But Ramanuja asserts that while the judgment affirms the 
identity of the subject with the predicate, there is another 
equally important factor, that the subject and the predicate 
axe different. There can be no judgment unless there be an 
identity maintaining itself through the different aspects of 
things, but the identity must manifest itself in difierence 
and overcome it. Identity is a relation, and every relation 
requires two terms. If the terms are not distinct, they cannot 
be related. The negation of all difference renders impossible 
even the relation of identity. In absolute self-sameness there 
cannot be any talk of identity. Even when we say S is S, 
we make such a proposition only in answer to a suggested 
difference, ^mkara argues that when we say “ That art 
thou " there is the apparent difference between the two, and 
the judgment asserts the real identity between them. But 
Ramanuja contends that id^tity and difference ap^y to 
terms which are on the same levdl of reality. All identity 
is an identity in and through difference, and every judgment 
is an illustration of it. In " the sky is blue,” " the sky ” and 
" blue ” are not identical; nor are they completely different. 
The object and the property of blueness subsist together, 
though the two have different significations. The relational 
view of thought is best adapted to the exposition of the nature 
of reality, since the real is a perfect system determined by 
and determining its contents. It is a false standard of inielli- 
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gibility that i^^iards the rational nature of thought as a defect. 
Knowledge, to be knowledge, must unfold and develop the 
system of relations through which it asserts its own existence. 
The active living -principle is what inwardly distinguishes 
itself and yet remains free in so doing. Saitikara holds that a 
systeq} of rdations leads to an infinite regress. A relation 
implies two terms which, with the relation itsdf, make three ; 
and if we add to them the mutual relations of them to one 
another, we are forced to an infinite regress. RSmSmuja 
rejects this view in favour of a dynamic reality, which has in 
it the possibility of self-revelation. He does not believe that 
there are no relations where there is oneness, and where there 
are rdations there is no oneness. The world for knowledge 
is an orderly whole, the detailed development or expression 
of a single principle. God and the world are equally real, and 
each must be real through the other; and this is possible 
only if we regard the S 5 ^tem as a single experience of the 
personal type. Thought reaches the full apprehension of God 
as self-conscious intelligence. Reality is an individual of 
which the dements are the lesser individuals. 


IX 

CausE AND Substance 

RSLmanuja adopts the theory of satkaryav^a. Every 
effect implies a pre-existent material cause. Alteration of 
state is the meaning of causation.* Threads -are the cause of 
doth, for doth is only a cross arrangement of threads.* 
Existence and non-existence are different states of a substance. 
Non-existence is only relative and not absolute. 

Whatever has qualities is a substance or dravya. The 
basis (3dh3ra) is the substance, and what depends on it 
(adhe 3 ra) is the non-substance (adravya). While things are 
dravyas, attributes and relations are adravyas. The lamp is 
a substance, so also the light (prabha), though the latter is 
also a gu^a or a quality. Buddhi is a substance, as it has 

* Avasthintarapattir eva hi k&ryatS (R.B.G., a). 

• R.B., li. X. 19-20. See also xi. i. i 6 . 
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the quality of being subject to expansion and contraction; 
it is also a quality of the self.* The whole world as the 
viie^ana (adjective) of God is non-substantial (adravya) from 
the standpoint of ISvara though it contains drayya and adravya 
as elements and qualities. A viie^a^a may be a substance like 
jfiana. While substances serve as the material cause, non¬ 
substances cannot do so.* The substances are prak^ti or 
matter, kala or time, ^uddhasattva or pme matter, dhaima- 
bhutajil^a or attributive consciousness, jiva or the individual 
soul, and I^vara or God. 3 While the first three axe unconscious 
(jada), God and the soul are conscious (ajada), and jnfina has 
the features of both. It is unlike unconscious substances since 
it can manifest itself and external objects. Knowledge, 
however, is never for itself, but is always for another, the self. 
Knowledge is a unique adjunct of the self, and is called dharma- 
bhutajnana. The self knows this or that object when the 
jnana issues forth through this or that sense and comes into 
contact with an object. It is assumed that subjects and objects 
exist independently and are brought into relation with each 
other by means of knowledge. 

The five qualities of sound, resistance, form, taste and 
smell, cohesion, quantity, number, magnitude, individuality, 
conjunction, distinction, as well as desire, aversion, pleasure, 
pain and will and understanding, are non-substances. 


X 

Self and Consciousness 

^ihkara believes that the distinction between subject 
and object is a relative one, since the real is the one 
undifferenced Brahman. Ramanuja disputes this view, and 
holds that the nature of consciousness testifies to the existence 
of a permanent thinking subject, as wdl as objects distinct 
from the self.4 Knowledge involves the perception of difECT- 
ence. There is no source of knowledge enabling us to appre¬ 
hend mere undifferenced being. Even if there were, it would 
place Brahman in the position of an object, and thus involve 

* TaUvanmhtSkalSpa, iv. 7. * Ibid., v. t. 

5 Ibid., i. 6. « Na ca oirvi^a]^^ IcAoit saihvld aati. 
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it in the sjdiere of the perishable. There cannot be sudx a 
thing as pure consciousness. This is either proved or not. 
If pure consciouaiess is proved to be real, it follows that it 
. has attributes; if it is not. then it is non-existent, like a sky 
flower. X Even Saihkara attributes to consciousness qualities 
like eternity, self-luminousness. Knowledge, to be sure, is 
self-luminous (svayarfaprakSSa), but it is also an object of 
kiK>wledge (v^ya). It is not necessary that everything 
known must be a non-conscious (jada) object. 

If knowledge were unlimited, its objects also should be so, 
which is, however, not the case. It is a mistake to think 
that knowledge exists in deep sleep and similar states, as pure 
knowledge devoid of any obj^ts. " For a person risen from 
deep sleep never represents to himself his state of conscious¬ 
ness during sleep in the form * I was pure consciousness, free 
from all egoity and opposed in nature to evraything else, 
witnessing nescience (ajnana).' What he thinks is only * I 
slept well.’ From this form of reflection it appears that 
even during sleep the self, i.e. the ‘ I,' was a knowing subject 
and perceptive of pleasure. Even when the self says that it 
was ‘ conscious of nothing,’ it means that the knowing * I ’ 
persisted, and what is negated is the objects of knowledge.” » 
Jnana is not known except in relation to an object, and, in 
deep sleep, it does not function, since there is no object. The 
soul, in deep sleep, remains in its intrinsic state of self-con¬ 
sciousness along with the jflana, which is not functioning at 
the mom»it. The self is always an ego and never pure 
knowledge. Saihkara admits as much when he says that the 
self exists in deep sleep as the witness (sak^in) of the general 
nescience, though the organ of egoity (ahainkara) is dissolved. 
But that which does not know cannot be a witness (sak^in). 
Pure knowledge is not a witness. Sak§in is a knower, i.e. k 
subject. This subject persists even in deep sleep, only we 
are not conscious of it, since it is overpowered by tamas. 
If it did not persist in deep sleep, we could not remember 
that we slept well on waking from sleep. But for this per¬ 
manent self memory would be impossible, and we could not 
> 

* Saihvit siddhyati vS. na vS, siddhyati cet sadharmatS sySt, na cet tuccatS 
gagaaakusumidivat (i. i. i). 

• L I. z. See also ii. 3. 31. 
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recognise an 3 ^thing to-day as something we had seen yesterday. 
Even if consciousness were identified with the consdons 
subject and acknowledged as permanent, the phenomenon of 
recognition would not be easily explained. For it implies a 
conscious subject persisting from the earlier to the later 
moment, and not merely consciousness.’' The self is not 
self-luminous knowledge, but only the subject of it. We do 
not say " I am consciousness,” » but only ” I am conscious.” 3 
The self-luminous character cd knowledge is derived from the 
self or the knower. The existence of knowledge and its self- 
luminous character depend on its connection with a self.4 
To argue that the subject, thus established, bdongs to the 
side of the object is “ no better than to maintain that one’s 
own mother is a barren woman.” We cannot attribute to 
self-sense (aharhkara), which is a non-intelligent effect of 
prakrti, knowership any more than knowledge. The self is 
of the essence of knowledge, and has knowledge also for its 
quality. 5 It is a knower and not mere light.* We need not 
think that to be a knower is to be essentially changing. For 
to be a knower is to be the substrate of the quality of know¬ 
ledge ; and, since the knowing self is eternal, knowledge, 
which is its quality, is also eternal. Only this eternal know¬ 
ledge does not manifest itself always, l^owledge, which is 
in itself unlimited (svayam aparicchinnam), is capable of 
contraction and expansion. Owing to the influence of karma, 
it becomes contracted whai it adapts itself to work of 
different kinds and is variously determined by the different 
senses. With reference to these adaptations due to the 
senses, it is said to rise and vanish. It never ceases to be, 
though it fimctions, throughout life, in a more or less restricted 
manner. But since the quality of adaptation is not essential 
and is brought about by action, the self is regarded as essen¬ 
tially unchanging. 7 

* PratbaihdbSnaih bl parvapaxakSlasth&yinam aaubhavit&ram vpasthS.- 
payati, nSnubbStiniatram (i. i. i). 

* AnubhQtir aham. s Anubhav&my aham. 

4 i. X. I. See also U. 3. 3 Cidrfipa . . . caitanyagupaka. 

4 Jliataiva na prakaSamatram. See also Brh. Up., iv. 3. 7 and 14; 
iv. 5. 15 ; Ch&n., viii. xa. 3 and 4 ; viii. 26. 2; Prafina, iv. 9; vi. 5 ; Tait., 
ii. 4. 

1 i. X. X. 
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Ramanuja disputes the view that consciousness is never 
an object. Though it is not an object when it ilhimines 
other things, it can and does frequently become an object. 
For common observation shows that the consciousness of one 
person becomes the object of the cognition of another, as when 
we tnfpr soinething from the friendly or unfriendly appearance 
of another, or when one's past states of consciousness become 
the objects of his present cognition. Consciousness does not 
lose its nature simply because it becomes an object of con¬ 
sciousness. We cannot say that consciousness is self-proved. 
For RamSnuja the essential nature of consciousness consists 
in its manifesting itself at the present moment through its own 
being to its substrate, or in being instrumental in proving 
its own object by its own being.* When unconscious things 
are revealed, they are not revealed to themselves. The other 
attributes of the self, such as atomic extension, eternity and 
so on, and the past states of consciousness, are revealed not 
through themselves, but through an act of knowledge different 
from them.* 


XI 

God 

From RSmanuja’s theory of knowledge, it follows that the 
real cannot be a bare identity. It is a determinate whole, 
which maintains its identity in and through the differences. 
While Ramanuja is clear that there exists an absolute sdf, 
he is equally dear that every finite reality is an expression 
of this self. To make reciprocal interaction among a plurality 
of existents possible, the constituent elements of the world- 
whole must have a common bond of unity and interdex)endence, 
which must be a spiritual principle. Not only logic, but 
religious experience, demands a conservation of the finite and 
an admission of the infinite as a personal being. The sense 
of personal communion with God involves a real fellowship 
widi an “ other,” divine personality. The nirguija Brahman, 

> AnubbStltvaib nSms vartomAnada^yadi svasattayaiva ava^rayam 
pratiprak 3 .§ain£natvaih, svasattayaiva svavi^ayasadhanatvarii v& (i. i. i). 

* See SrutaprakSiiM. 
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which stares at us with frozen ^es regardless of our selfless 
devotion and silent suflering, is not the god of religious insight. 
Saihkara’s method, accoidi^ to R&manuja, leads him to a 
void, which he tries to conceal by a futile play of concepts. 
His niiguigia Brahman is a blank, suggesting to us the famous 
mare of Orlando, which had every p^ection exc^ the one 
small defect of being dead. Such a Brahman cannot be known 
by any means, perception, inference, or scripture.* If the 
sources of knowledge are all rdh.tive, they cannot tdl us 
of something which transcends experience; if the scriptures 
are unreal, even so is the Brahman of which they relate. In 
the ultimate reality called God we have determination, limita¬ 
tion, difference, other-being which is at the same time dis¬ 
solved, contained and gathered together in the one. Finitude 
is in the infinite itself. Brahman has internal difference 
(svagatabheda) and is a synthetic whole, with souls and 
matter as his moments (ddacidviSi^ta).* The qualities of 
being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda) give to 
Brahman a character and a personality. Brahman's know¬ 
ledge is immediate, and is not dependent on the organs of 
sense.3 He is all-knowing and has direct intuition of all. 
Brahman is the supreme personality, while the individuals 
are personal in an imperfect way. Personality implies the 
power to plan and realise one’s pxuposes. God is i)erfect 
personality, since he contains all experience within himself 
and is dependent on nothing external to him. The differences 
necessary for personality are contained within himself. The 
most prominent qualities of God are knowledge, power and 
love (karuna). Out of his love God has created the world, 
established laws, and helps constantly all who seek to attain 
perfection.4 While each quality by itself is different from 
the others, they all belong to one identity and do not divide 
its integrity of being. The Lord's coimection with them is 
natural (svabhavika) and eternal (sanatana).5 These attri¬ 
butes are said to be abstract, as distinct from matter and 
souls, which are also called the attributes of God. Rvara is 
the support (fidhgra) of his own essential qualities, as weU as 

* i. I. 3 . » i. I. a ; S.D.S.. Iv. 

4 Rahasyatvayasir», xxiii. 


I 1 . 3. 19. 

I I, 15. 
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those of the objects dependent on him,» The Supreme has 
** a divine form peculiar to itself, not of the stuff of prakrti 
and not due to karma." * A body is not a mere combination 
of the elements or something which is sustained by praijia or 
life-breath. It is not the seat of the senses or the cause of 
pleasure-pain. It is, according to RamSnuja, " any substance 
which a conscious soul is capable of completely controlling 
and supporting for its own purposes, and which stands to the 
soul in an entirely subordinate relation." 3 Though embodied, 
God does not suffer, seeing that karma, and not embodiedness, 
is the cause of suffeiing.i He is the Lord of karma, for the 
latter by itself caimot give rise to the consequences. Action, 
which is non-intelligent and transitory, is incapable of bringing 
about a result coimected with a future time. 5 It is the 
supreme Lord that bestows the difierent forms of enjoyment 
in this and the heavenly world. We may say also that 
Brahman is devoid of form,^ though connected with various 
forms, for " the individual soul is connected with the shape 
of the body in which it dwells, since it participates in the 
pleasures and pains to which the body gives rise; but, since 
Brahman does not share these pleasures and pains, it has no 
form." 7 Brahman is not touched by the suffering of souls 
or the mutations of matter. All evil is the result of past 
wrong, the product of the soul’s life in saihsara. God is in 
no way responsible for it. Above the endless succession of 
existences, he dwells in light, where no shadow can dim his 
glory. Such a life is possible for the liberated spirits also ; 
much more therefore for God. 9 

Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of 
the Lord’s essence and are related to the Supreme as attributes 
to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the soul 
which animates it. They are also called prakaras or modes, 
§e§as or accessories, niyamya ** or the controlled, while God 

> Rahasyatrayasara, iii. * i. 2. i. 

* ii. I. 9 " * i. I. 21 . » ill. 2 . 37 . 

< BrahmarQparahitatulyain eva. 7 iii. 2. 14. 

• i. I. 21. 9 iii. 3. 27. 

Cp. Jagat sarvaiii Sarlram te. RSmdyaifa YHddbak&o^a, i. 20. 26; 

Titttuaytnayi, L i. 8 ; Bjrh. Up., v. 7. 

“ Niy&myatvam is defined by VedSnta De^ika aa " tatsaihkalpadhina. 
aattSstbitlpravrttikatvam." 
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is the supporter (prak3ri), controller (niyanta) and the principal 
They are real and permanent, though subject to the 
control of the one Brahman in all their modifications and 
evolutions. The relation of body to soul is said to bring out 
roughly the nature of the dependence of the world on God. 
Since the body (Saiira) decays when the soul departs, it has 
only derivative being; the movements of the body arc subject 
to the will of the souL^ The world stands in the same relation 
to God, deriving its being- from him and subject to his will.3 
Ryara exists, with the jiva as his inner and the world as his 
outer body. If souls and matter are attributes of God, it 
does not mean that they are not in themsdves substances 
possessing attributes, with their own distinct modes, energies 
and activities. The illustration of the soul and body points 
out that the body has its own qualities, though it qualifies 
the soul. This hypothesis enables Ramanuja to account for 
the harmony of the universe and the interaction of the reals, 
so as to form one world. The world is one on accotmt of the 
supreme mind which gives organic connection to the multi¬ 
plicity of spiritual reals and a place and a function to each of 
them. Souls (bhokta), matter (bhogya), and God (prerita) 4 are 
three, on account of their natural differences (svarupabheda), 
but one on account of the identity (aikyam) of the modes 
and substance (prakara and prakari).5 Identity means only 
inseparable existence (apithafeiddhi). 

RSmanuja's conception of God is not that of a merely 
last term in an ascending series of real reflective self-conscious 
individuals, nor that of a merely transcendental Absolute 
existing above and beyond the finite universe. While the 
conscious and the unconscious objects of the universe coexist 
with God, they yet derive their existence from him and are 
sustained through him. The pluralistic universe is real in 
precisely the same sense as God is real. The universe, how¬ 
ever, depends on God as its ground, its ratio gssendi, but not 
as its cause. God is not to be regai d<. d as simply the immanent 
ground, for then God will have to be conceived as wholly 
differentiattd into the " many," or the " many " will have to 

‘ iii; R.B., ii. 4. 14. * SvarOpS^tam. SaifalcalpSldblnani. 

> ISvarasya r&pr^ritam and icchadhlnam. 

• $vot. Up., i. 5 Brahman is praUraviiistaprakSzi, 
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be ccmoeived as wholly absorbed into the undifierentiated 
oneness of God. To RanaSnuja, God is both the trajoscendent 
and the immanent ground of the world. God is a person, 
and not a mere totality of other persons, and so he cannot 
be confused with the thinking individuals and the objects 
of thSr thought. 

God, from within the cosmic order, sustains it as its 
ultimate ground and support, and receives it back on its 
dissolution. < Creati<m and di^lution are not to be taken as 
events in time, but are to be interpreted as signifying logical 
dependence on the one Supreme. Brahman alone is uncaused, 
while all the rest is caused.^ Though he is responsible for 
the world, which is imperfect, he is not touched by its imper¬ 
fections. The supreme spirit is identified with Vi^i^u by 
R3m3nuja, and the highest attributes are ascribed to him. 
Brahml and ^iva are also Vi$na.3 

The divine spirit can be envisaged in several ways. 
" Brahman " may denote the central unity when souls and 
matter are regarded as its attributes, or the combined whole 
when the real is said to be Brahman and Brahman alone. 
Brahman is the supreme reality, of which the world is the 
body or the attribute (viSega^a). This world may be manifest, 
as in creation, or munanifest, as in pralaya. Even in the 
latter condition the attributes of soub and matter exist, 
though subtly. The condition of absolute liberation for all 
is the consummation of the world. It is the ideal aimed at 
by the process of the universe. When it is realised, the souls 
regain their innocence and exist in heaven facing God. Even 
nature displays its sattva form. This ideal world is inherent 
in God. It is a state already individualised. This condition 
cannot be identified with the state of souls and matter in 
pralaya. Apart from the world-body, I^vara has an ideal 
materiality, a sort of plastic stufi, through which he displays 
his boundless power of appearing diverse and multiple, though 
he is inwardly one and the same. Yet his essence is to be 
distinguished from this nityavibhuti also. 

> L I. Cp. Timvaymoyi, z. 5. 3. RSmSnnja’s philosophy is called 
Viii^tSdvaitam for tiie‘ reason, among others, that it inmts on the non- 
dnality of two different objects, vifistayor advaitam. 

* h. 3. 9. I Cp. Tiruudytno^i, z. zo, Z. 
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RSmSnuja supports his conception of reality from the 
scriptures. The Vedas declare that Brahman is full of 
auspicious qualities. “ Truth, knowledge and injOnite is 
Brahman/* says the Upani§ad. These several terms refer to 
the one supreme reality and declare that the absolute Brahman 
is unchangeable perfection, and possesses intelligence which 
is ever uncontracted, while the intelligence of released souls 
was for some time in a contracted condition. It is infinite 
(anantam), since its nature is free from all limitations of 
place, time and substance, and diSerent in kind from all 
other things. Infinity characterises the qualities as well as 
the nature of Brahman, which is not the case with regard to 
the souls called eternal (nitya).* It is first without a second, 
since there is no other God than God. RfirnSnuja admits 
that there are texts which deny all predicates to Brahman, 
but contends that they only deny finite and false attributes, 
and not all attributes whatsoever. When it is said that we 
cannot comprehend the nature of Brahman, it only means 
that the glory of Brahman is so vast that it eludes the grasp 
of the finite mind. The texts which deny plurality are 
explained as intended to deny the real existence of things 
apart from the supreme spirit which is identical with all 
things. The supreme spirit subsists in all forms as the 
soul of all (sarvasygitmataya). In the highest intuition the 
Upani^ads declare that “ one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, and knows nothing else " than Brahman. R^anuja 
explains that “ when the meditating devotee realises the 
intuition (anubhava) of Brahman, which consists of absolute 
bliss, he does not see anything apart from it, since the whole 
aggregate of things is contained within the essence (svarupa) 
and outward manifestation (vibhiiti) of Brahman.* Ramanuja 
interprets the famous text, “Tat tvam asi,*’ in accordance 
with his view of knowledge. Saihkara is of opinion that the 
passage, “ That art thou," is intended to bring out the 
metaphysical identity between Brahman and the individual 
soul, when their special characteristics are ignored. In the 
judgment, “ This is that Devadatta," the idea conve}^ is 
of Devadatta and him alone. To imderstand the identity 

1 De^akaiavastuparicchedarahitani . .. aakaletaravaatavijStlyasti (i. t. 3). 

• *• 3 * 7. 
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between S and P we must eliminate tfaisness and thatness. 
Until we do so. S and P are never identical, and the sentence 
would be affirming a contradiction. So the text, " That art 
thou,” m^ans the absolute oneness of Brahman and the 
individual soul, which we should realise when we drop the 
imagmed distinctions produced by avidya. Ramwuja argues 
against this contention and holds that every judgment is a 
synthesis of distincts. When Brahman and tl^e individual 
soul are placed in the relation of subject and predicate 
(samanadhikara^ya),! it follows that there is a difference 
between the two. Subject and predicate are distinct meanings 
referred to the same substance. If the two meanings cannot 
coinhere in the same substance, the judgment fails. We 
distinguish subject and predicate in their meaning or inten> 
sion, but unite them in their application or extension. So 
the text, ” That art thou,” brings out the complex nature of 
the ultimate reality, which has individual souls inhering in 
it.> Brahman and the jiva are related as substance and 
attribute (vi^§a and vi^e§a 9 a), or soul and body .3 If there 
were not a difierence between the two, we could not say that 
the one is the other. There are statements recorded in the 
scripture where the mystic soul identifies himself with the 
supreme and calls on others to worship him. Indra’s state' 
ment, ” Meditate on me,” and Vamadeva's declaration, " I 
am Manu, I am Surya,” are interpreted by R^anuja as 
affirming the view that Brahman is the iimer self of all 
(sarvantaratmatvam).4 Since the infinite one dwells in all, 
he may be said to dwell in any individual, and so one can 
say with Prahlada that as Brahman “ constitutes my ‘ I ’ 
al^, all is from me, I am all. within me is all.” 5 All words, 
directly or indirectly, refer to Brahman.® 

' SamAnam ekam, adhikara^am — vHe9aQinam SdharabhQtaifa vi^- 
^yam. 

* See also ii. i. 23. 

3 Jlvaparamitmano]? iarUStmabhavena t&ditmyain oa viruddham. See 
Veddrthasamgraha, pp. 32, 35, 44 and no. 

♦ i. I. 31. 

s Vifvi* -P., i. *9- 85, quoted in R.B., i. i. 31. 

Sarvagatvad anantasya sa evSham avastbital^ 

Mattas sarvam ahaih sarvam mayi sarvath sanitane. 

4 V*darthasathgraha. p. 30. 
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Tbe.Vai$i^va theology is based on the Vedas and the Agamas, 
the Purft^as and the Prabandham. The Vedas speak of the Absolute 
in itself and the inner ruler. The Paficar&tra Agamas accept the theory 
of Vyuhas or nunifestations. The PurS^as inculcate the worship 
the avat&rs, such as RS.ma and Kr$ha. The DrS-vida Prabandham is 
full of devotional utterances address^ to the images in the shrines of 
South India. ^ So it is said that the one Absolute identified with Vi^^u 
exists in five difierent modes, images and the like (arcfi), incarnations 
(vibhava). manifestations (vyfiha) like Sazhkar^ava, Vfisudeva. Prady* 
nmna and Aniruddha, the subtle (sukfma) form of Vfisudeva or the 
supreme spirit and the inner ruler of all (antaryfimin). Sometimes 
the highest mode (para) is said to be N&r&yaiiia or Brahman living in 
Vaiku^tha,' where God is said to exist in a body made of pure sattva. 
God in his infinite fulness transcends his own manifestations. The 
perfect personality of God is not exhausted in its cosmical aspects. 
God has his own independent life, rendering possible personal relations 
with him. In Vaikuijitha, the Lord is seated on the serpent 
supported by his consort LaksmI. Laksm!, the imaginative symbol 
of the creative energy of God, becomes in later Va 4 oavism the divine 
mother of the universe, who sometimes intercedes with God on behalf 
of weak and erring humanity. She is the power united eternally 
with the Lord. While I&vara symbolises justice, Lak$ml stands for 
mercy, and the two qualities are united in the godhead. Lak^mi, the 
§akti of Vi^ou, has the two forms of kriya or the principle of regulation 
and control, and bbflti or the principle of becoming. These, answer¬ 
ing to force and matter, enable Vif^u to become the efficient and the 
material causes of the universe. The Supreme has the six perfections 
of knowledge, energy, strength, lordship, vigour and brilliance.* While 
the highest spirit Vdsudeva possesses all the six perfections, the three 
other vyfihas possess only two of these. The vyuhas, according to 
Rfimfinuja, are the forms which the highest Brahman assumes out 
of tenderness for his devotees. They are respectively the rulers of 
individual souls (Saihkarsa^a), minds (Pradyumna) and egoity (Anirud¬ 
dha) .3 The Vibhavarupas are the incarnations of V49u. In his 
Introduction to the GitSbhasya, Rfimanuja says that God in his infinite 
mercy “ assumed various forms without putting away his own 
essential godlike nature, and time after time incarnated himself . . . 
descending not only with the purpose of relieving the burden of the 
earth, but also to be accessible to men, even such as we are, so 
revealing himself to the world as to be visible to the sight of all, and 
doing such other marvellous deeds as to ravish the hearts and eyes 
of all beings, high and low.” Ram&nuja's God is not an impassive 
absolute who looks down upon us from the height of heaven, but joins 
us in the experiences of our life, shares our ends and works for the 


* ParabrshmaparavSsudcvadivacyo narSyauah {Yatlndramatadlpika). 

• See also Vif^u P., vi. 5. 79. s R.B., ii. 2. 40. 
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upbuilding of the world. The avat&is ate literally the descents 
from the supernatural (apriikita} to the natural (prak]t;a) order. 
They are principal (mukhya) or subordinate (gau^a). When Vie^u 
himself interferes with the natural order, we have a ease of the 
foiiher; the inspired souls' are the subordinate incarnations. The 
avat&rs are worshipped by the seeker for freedom, while the latter 
are resorted to by those who desire wealth, power and influence. 
God dwells in duly consecrated images (pratimSL or vigraha). 
Arthapaiicaha speaks of the suffering which the Lord out of his 
love for men undergoes in permitting himself to be embodied in 
an idol.* God, as the antarySmin, dwells in all beings and 
accompanies the soul in all its wanderings through heaven and 
hell. The God in man is like a flash of lightning in the heart of a 
blue cloud .3 God, as antary 9 .min, is said to be the highest of all.4 


XII 

The Ij^dividuai. Soul 

The absoluteness of God is qualified in Ramanuja so as to 
admit of the existence, within the scope of his universal 
activity, of free spirits, who, though they draw all they are 
from God, yet possess such spontaneity and choice that they 
deserve to be called persons. RSm^uja wages a vigorous and 
telling polemic against those who regard persons as vain varia¬ 
tions of the self-same absolute. The individual soul, through 
a mode of the supreme, is real, unique, eternal, endowed 
with intelligence and self-consciousness, without parts, un¬ 
changing, imperceptible and atomic. 5 It is different from the 
body, the senses, vital breath, and even buddhi. It is the 
knower, the agent (karta) and the enjoyer (bhokta). It is 
attached, on the human plane, to the gross body, the vital 

< AveiSlvatSras. 

* " Though omniscient, he appears as ignorant, though spirit as non¬ 
spirit, though his own master as one who is in the power of men, though 
omnipotent as powerless, though entirely free from needs as having needs, 
though all-protecting as helpless, though lord like servant, though invisible 
as visible, though unseizable as seizable." 

i NOatoyadamadbyastha vidyullekheva bhdsvara (in Vedirthasathgraha). 

* Cp. Pai^ca*$trarahasya. 

PiirvaparvoditopSsti vise^aksl^akalma^ab. 

UttarottaramGrtlnSm upastyadhikrto bhavet. 

See S.D.S., iv. 

i ii. 2. 19-32; ii. 3. 18. YaUndratnaladipiha, viii. 
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breath, which is an instrtunent as much as the sense organs,^ 
the five organs of action and manas. Manas reveals to the 
soul the inner states and. with the aid of the senses, conveys 
a knowledge of the outer states. The functions of manas are 
threefold: decision (adhyavas&ya), self-love (abhimSna), and 
reflection (dnta).* The atomic jiva has its seat in the 
htlpadma. In deep sleep it rests in it and in the highest 
sdf.3 Sleep is not a breach of the continuity of the self, as is 
evident from the continuity of work, from the fact of memory, 
from the statements of scripture, and from the adequacy of 
the hypothesis to ethical iniunctions.4 In spite of the atomic 
size ^ the jiva, through its attribute of knowledge which 
expands and contracts, it is able to feel pleasure and pain all 
over the body, even as the flame of the lamp, though tiny 
in itself, illumines many things by means of its light, which 
is capable of contraction and expansion.5 It can apprehend 
objects far away in space and remote in time. The cognition 
of the souls, as in th/' case of God, is eternal in character, 
self-sustained, extends over all things, and is valid; albeit 
its range is narrowed on account of defects, such as past 
karma and the like.® The plurality of souls is evident from 
the distribution of pleasures and pains,? Until liberation, 
they axe bo\md to prak^ti, which serves as a vehicle (vahana) 
to the jiva, even as a horse does to the rider. The bondage 
to the body, " this muddy vesture of decay,” obstructs the 
vision of the eternal and prevents the soul from recognising 
its kinship with God, 

The soul remains unchanged in its essential nature through 
all the processes of birth and death. It is bom many times 
into the sensible world and departs from it again; but through¬ 
out it maintains its identity. At each pralaya, or destruction 
of the world, the particular forms of the souls are destroyed, 
though the souls themselves are indestructible. They cannot 

< ii. 4. 10. 

* It is called buddhi, ahaThkHra aod dtta according to these three 
functions. 

3 iii. 2. 9. 4 iii. 2. 7. 5 ii. 3. 24-26. 

* livarasyeva jlv&nSm api nityaih jftanaih svata6 ca aarvavisayam 
pramStmakam ca, tattatkarmadido^ava^t saihkucitaviyayain (Vedanta 
Dedika : S«ivaf’a MimdfhsS). ' 

7 ii. t. 13, 
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escape the consequences of their past lives, and they are 
again thrust into the world at the new creation with appro¬ 
priate endowments Association with or dissociation from 
bodies, resulting in &e contraction or expansion of intelligence, 
is what is meant by birth or death, and, until release, the 
souls lu'e, attached of necessity to bodies, though in pralaya 
they are connected with subtle stuff which does not admit 
of differentiation by name and form.^ The self Cannot bear 
witness to its own past, since memory does not reach beyond 
the present embodiment. 

The characteristic essence of the jiva is the consciousness 
of self (ahaihbuddhi). It is not a mere attribute of the self, 
which might perish, leaving the essential nature of the self 
unaffected. Self-distinction constitutes the very being of the 
self. Were it not so, there would be no point in striving for 
liberation. In the states of bondage and release the soul 
retains its character of a knowing subject (jhata). The self 
is also an active agent. It is because acts bdong to the soul 
that it suffers the consequences of its acts. Simply because 
it has the power to act it does not, however, follow that it 
always acts. So long as the souls are attached to bodies 
due to karma, their acts are largely determined ; but when 
freed from the bodies, they realise their wishes by their mere 
will (saihkalpad eva). 

The jiva is not one with God, since it differs in essential 
character from him. It is said to be a part (aih^) of Brahman. 
Though it cannot be a part cut out of the whole, since Brahman 
admits of no divisions,* yet it is comprised within the tmiversed 
self. Ramanuja says that the souls are parts in the sense of 
vi^sa^as, qualified forms or modes of Brahman.3 The souls 
are regarded as the effects of Brahman, ^ce they cannot 

> iii. 2. 5. > ii. 3. 42. 

3 “ The individual soul is a part (aihja) of the highest self, as the light 
issuing from a luminous thing, such as fire or the sun, is a part of that body, 
or as the generic characteristics of a cow or a horse, and the white or black 
colour of things so coloured, are attributes and hence parts of the things 
in which those attributes inhere, or as the body is part of an embodied being. 
For by a part is meant that which constitutes one place (ekadeia) of something; 
a distinguishing attribute (vite^ana) is a part of the thing distinguished by 
that attribute (viiistavastu). lihoagh the attribute and the substance 
stand to each other in the relation of part and whole, yet we observe them 
to difier in essential character ” (ii. 3. 45). 
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exist apart from him, and yet they are not produced effects, 
as ether and the like. The essential nature of the soul does 
not alter. The change of state it undergoes rdates to *the 
contraction and expansion of intelligence, while the changes 
on which the production, e.g., of ether depend are changes 
of essential natxire.x Characteristics of the soul, such as 
liability to pain, do not belong to God. He alone is free 
from the changes of essential nature, characteristic of non- 
conscious objects, and of contraction and expansion, charac¬ 
teristic of the souls. 

The indwelUng of the suprane spirit does not deprive the 
jiva of its autonomy of will, though the mere ^ort of the 
individual soul is not enough for action. The co-operation 
of the supreme spirit is also necessary.* Though emphasising 
the autonomy of the individual soul in determining its future, 
and though admitting that a good man can transcend the 
merely natural laws of the universe, Ramanuja declares that 
God alone is the supreme moral personality, free from all 
bondage to matter and karma.3 God is called the §e$i, or the 
sovereign lord, between whom and the irdividual souls exists 
the relation of lord and liege expressed by the phrase Se$a- 
Se^ibhava. Se^itva is the absolute power of God to deal with 
the soul.4 

The questions of human freedom and divine soverwgnty 
assume great importance in Ram^uja's philosophy, since he 
is anxious to emphasise both. Individual souls depend 
entirely on God for their activity. God declares what is 
good ar.d what is bad, supplies souls with bodies, gives them 
power to employ them, and is also the cause in an ultimate 
sense of the freedom and bondage of the souls. Yet, if the 
world has in it so much suffering and misery, it is not (jk>d 
that is responsible for it, but man, who has the power to 
work for good or evil. The will of man seems to constitute 
a limitation of the absoluteness of God. The souls, which 
have freedom of choice, may act so as to interfere with the 

> SvarQpSayathabhSvalaksaQa, li. 3. 18. 

» ii. 3. 41. 1 i. I. 21. 

« Cp. with this Lotze's theory that the soul is aware of its own unity 
and is a real individual distinct from God and from every other soul, though 
Che soul derives tts character from the creative and sustaining nature of G(^. 
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will of God. If the absolute God is obliged to take note of 
and act according to the law of karma, he is not absolute. 
R^Snuja escapes from this difficulty by urging that God is 
ultimately the cause of the actions of all men. But this is 
not Calvinism, for God acts according to certain laws which 
are the expression of his nature. God does not make the 
soul do good or evil acts according to bis caprice, but shows 
his constancy of nature by acting according to- the law of 
karma. If ffie law of kamia is independent of God, then 
God’s absoluteness is compromised. The critic who declares 
that we cannot save the independence of God without sacri¬ 
ficing the doctrine of karma has not the right conception of 
the Hindu idea of God. The law of karma expresses the will 
of God. The order of karma is set up by God, who is the ruler 
of karma (karmadhyak§ah). Since the law is dependent on 
God’s nature, God himself may be regarded as rewarding the 
righteous and punishing the wicked.* To show that the law 
of karma is not independent of God, it is sometimes said 
that, though God can suspend the law of karma, still he does 
not will to do so.» Pledged to execute the moral law which 
is the eternal expression of his righteous will, he permits evil 

> ii. 2. 3 ; iii. 2. 4. 

* Lokacarya says: *' Though, on account of his power to do as he likes, 
God can liberate at one and the same time all the souls by circumventing, 
i.e. removing, the karma of the soul, which depends on him for its essence, 
permanence, and the like, his decision that he will subject the souls to the 
restrictions of the scriptures, *.«. the law of karma, is due to his mere wish 
for the joy of the play." Yatthecchaih kartudi 6aktatvSt sakaUltmano 'pi 
yugapad eva muktSn kartuifa samarthatve 'pi svadhlnasvarupastbityadinat- 
mana^ karma vyijlkrtya durlkrtya ^astramarySdayS t£n ahgikury&m ittham 
sthiti UlSxasecchayaiva [Taitvatraya, p. 108). God is the first cause, while 
karma is the secondary one. " The divine being . . . having engaged in 
sport befitting his might and greatness (svamahatmyanugunalnapravrttafi), 
and having settled that work (karma), is of a twofold nature (dvaividhyam), 
good and evil, and having bestowed on all individual souls bodies and sense- 
organs enabling them to enter on such work and the power to control their 
bodies and organs (tanniyamanaiakti), and having himself entered into 
their souls as their inner self, abides within them. . . , The souls endowed 
with all the powers imparted to them by the Lord . . . apply themselves 
on their own part and in accordance with their own wishes to work out 
good or evil (svayam eva svecch&nug^Uyena puvy£pu9yarfipe karmaoJ 
upSdadate). ^e Lord then recognising him who performs good acts as 
one who conforms to his commands, blesses him with piety and wealth, 
happiness and release, while he makes him who transgresses his commands 
•iq^iience the opposites of all these '* (ii, s. 3). 
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which he might otherwise arrest. The inner ruler has regard 
in all cases to the volitional effort which prompts a man’s 
action.^ He does not care to upset his own laws and interfere 
with the world-scheme. God, though immanent in the world, 
does not wish to be intrusive. 

There are three classes of jivas: eternal (nitya), or those 
who dwell in Vaiku^tha, enjo 3 nng bliss and free from karma 
and prakrti; the freed (mukta), or those who achieve libera¬ 
tion through their wisdom, virtue and devotion; the boimd 
(baddha), or those who wander in samsara owing to their 
ignorance and selfishness.* While the soul can rise to the 
highest, it can also sink to the lowest, becoming more and 
more immersed in the body till the life of intelligence is lost, 
as it were, in the obscure animal movements of sensation 
and appetite. 3 The souls wandering in saihs^a are distin¬ 
guished into four classes; celestial or superhuman, human, 
animal, and stationary (sthavara). While all souls are of one 
kind, their distinctions are due to the bodies with which they 
are associated. Even caste differences among the souls are 
due to their connection vrith different kinds of bodies. In 
themselves, the souls are neither human nor heavenly, neither 
Brahmin nor ^udra. The souls in saihsara are grouped into 
those desirous of enjoyment and those desirous of deliverance. 
Until the soul attains release it has to be reborn to experience 
the fruits of karma. The soul, when moving towards another 
embodiment, is enveloped by the rudiments of the elements 4 
which serve as the substrate of life.5 The subtle body persists 
so long as the state of bondage lasts.® The released go by 
the devayana, the good go by pityyana, while the wicked 
retiurn to earth immediately, without passing to the moon. 
There are agents of God who lead the soul on its upward 
way.7 If souls are in any way sharers in the divine nature, 
they must have once possessed its freedom and purity. How 
did they lose these and transfer themselves to the rule of 
karma? Ramanuja holds that neither reason nor sciiptiu'e 

* ii. 8. 41. 

* See Rahasyatrayasdra, iv. There are some Vi£i$t&lvaitin8 who believe 
in those who are for ever bound to the wheel of saihs&ra (nityabaddha]^). 
See Tattvamuktdkaldpa, ii. 27-28. 

i i. X. 4. 4 iii. I. I. siii. i. 3, 

* iv. 2. 9, and iii. 3. 30. 7 iv. 3. 4. 
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can tdl us how karma got the souls into its power, because 
the cosmic process is beginningless (anadi). 


XIII 

Matter 

Prakrti or matter, kala or time, and Suddhatattva or pure 
matter, are the three non-consdous substances. They are 
objects of experience (bhogya), liable to changes and indifferent 
to the ends of man.* The existence of prakrti is not an object 
of perception or of inference. It is accepted on the authority 
of the scripture.* Its three qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tamas are evolved in it at the time of the world-creation. 
In prala3;a matter exists in an extremely subtle condition, 
without distinction of name and form, and is called tamas. 
Matter is uncreated (aja), though its forms appear and dis¬ 
appear. 

At creation, from the tamas mahat appears ; from mahat ahaibk 3 .ra 
or bhhtadi. From sftttvika ahaihkfira arise the eleven senses, from 
tlie t&niasa, the five tanmatras, or five elements, and rajasahaihkfira. 
helps both these processes.* From ahathkara comes the subtle element 
of sound and then akaia; from akaSa comes the subtle element of 
touch, and then air and so on for the other elements also. From the 
qualities of sound, touch, etc., we infer corresponding substances. 
Sound is in all the elements. The feeling of touch is of three kinds, 
hot, cold and neutral. There are five colours, which are subject to 
changes under the action of heat. The Viiift^vaitins do hot admit 
any real space independent of akaSa, and argue that we fix certain 
points in it as east where the snn rises and west where it sets, and 
measure proximity and distance from these standpoints.* Pift^ or 
vital breath, is not to be confused with the senses, but is only a peculiar 
condition (avasthaviiefa) of air.s UnUke the Samkhya, the Vi^i^t- 
advaita holds that the development of prakfti is caused and controlled 
by ISvara.* 

Kala or time is given an independent place. It is the 
form of all existence.? It is an object of perception. Dis- 

* S.D.S., iv. * Tattvamukt&kalipa, i. ii. 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi, i. ii. 4 TattvamuktdkalSpa, L 48. 

S Ibid., i. 53-54. * SarvSrthasiddhi, i. 16. 

t According to Taitvatraya, kala is tattvaifinyam. 
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tinctions of days, months, etc., are based on the relations 
of time.* 

While prakfti has the three gu^ of sattva, rajas and 
tamas, Suddhatattva has only sattva. It is the stuff of the 
body of God in his condition of nityavibhuti. It does not 
conceal the nature vdthin. God reveals himself as a cosmic 
force through his Klavibhuti vrith the aid of prakrti, and in 
his transcendent existence through his nilyavibhuti with the 
aid of Suddhatattva. 

All these non-conscious entities work in obedience to the 
will of God.* They are not in themselves good or bad, but 
happen to please or pain the individuals according to their 
karma. It is God that determines their behaviour, for “ if 
the effects of things depended on their own nature alone, 
everything would at all times be productive for all persons 
either of pleasure or of pain only. But this is not observed 
to be the case." " To the highest Brahman, which is subject 
to itself only, the same connection is the source of playful 
sport, consisting in this, that he guides and controls those 
things in various ways." 3 The world will appear to be 
essentially blissful to one who has freed himself from all 
bonds of karma and avidya. While both souls and matter 
constitute the body or the attributes of God, he is directly 
connected with the souls and only indirectly with matter, 
which is controlled by the souls. Matter is more completely 
dependent on Brahman than the souls, which have freedom 
of choice. The latter can partake in the divine life, and thus 
be lifted above change and death. 


XIV 

Creation 

According to Ramanuja, every effect involves a material 
cause, and the effect of the world implies free existing souls 
and unevolved matter. Though souls and matter are the modes 
(prakareis) of God, they have enjoyed the kind of individual 

> UpftdhibhedBli [Tattvamuktikalapa, i. 69). * ii, 2. 2. 

s iii. 2. 12. 
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existence which is theirs from all eternity, and cannot be 
entirely resolved into Brahman. They have a sort of secondary 
subsistence, whidi is enough to enable them to develop on 
' their own lines. They exist in two different conditions which 
periodically alternate, the first being a subtle state when 
they^do not possess the qualities by which they are ordinarily 
known, when there is no distinction of individual name and 
form, when matter is unevolved (avyakta) and intelligence is 
contracted (saihkucita). It is the state of prala}^ when 
Brahman is said to be in a causal condition (k^anavastha). 
When creation takes place on account of the of the Lord, 
subtle matter becomes gross and souls enter into connection 
with material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of existence, and 
their intelligence undergoes a certain amount of expansion 
(vikasa). Brahman, with souls and matter thus manifested, 
is said to be in the effect condition (kary^vastha). Creation 
and destruction are only relative and signify different states 
of the same causal substance, namely Brahman.* Souls and 
matter have a twofold existence, a causal existoaice and an 
effect existence. In their causal existence the souls are 
unmaterialised and nature is in equipoise; but when the 
time for creation comes, the souls, under the influence of their 
karma, disturb the equilibrium of the three gu^as, and pralqli 
works out the fruits of their karma under divine providence. 
It is to enable the souls to undergo the experiences for which 
their deeds have entitled them that creation is brought about. 
God creates the world to suit the karma of the souls. In this 
sense God's creative act is not independent or absolute.* 

According to the Paficar£tra account, a distinction is made between 
pure creation (duddhasfsti) and gross creation. The former is not so 
much a creation as the everlasting expression of the inwardness of 
God’s being, wherein the qualities of God, omniscience (jfiana), lord- 
ship centred in unimpeded activity (aiSvarya), power to originate the 
cosmos (Sakti), strength to support all (bala), changelessness (vlr^'a) 
and the divine self-sufficiency and splendour (tejas) manifest them¬ 
selves. These qualities form the body of Vfisudeva and LaJcsmI, or 
of Vgsudeva associated with Lak^mi. The Vyuhas and the Vibhavas 
also belong to the pure creation. Vaikuutha, which has for its 


• See R.B.G., xiii. a ; ix. 7. 


• u. 1. 34-35. 
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material cause i&uddbasattva belongs to the pure creation.* The gross 
creation takes place in the order already mentioned by me ans of 
prakfti, composed of the three guqias.* For God, the creation of the 
world is said to be mere lUS. or sport.} The metaphor of 1113. brings 
out the disinterestedness, freedom and joy underlying the act of 
creation. It enables R&minuja to insist on the absolute freedom and 
independence of God. Nature and souls are instruments of God's 
play, and cannot at any time oSer any resistance to his will. The 
whole drama is nndiirtaken by the Lord at his own sweet will.4 

Saihkara’s difficulty, that from Brahman, which is absolute 
perfection, the world of imperfection cannot be said to take 
its rise, at any rate that it is impossible for the finite mind 
to account for the rise of the finite from out of the infinite, 
does not trouble Ramanuja, since he is willing to accept on 
the authority of the 4ruti that the finite springs from the 
infinite. What the 5ruti says must be capable of being 
logically determined. Does it or does it not depend on the 
will of God that there be unevolved matter and immaterial 
souls ? It is quite true that these given elements, on which 
the divine will is dependent in creation, are not given from 
outside, as Madhva believes, but inhere in God as his modes. 
At any rate, the will of God is dependent on their pre-existence. 
It is theoretically possible to imagine that with a differoit 
kind of material the world could have been itiiaped better. 
God could not choose the best of all possible worlds, but was 
obliged to make the best of the given one. Brahman has 
absolutely non-conditioned existence,5 which is not the case 
with non-intelligent matter, which is the abode of change and 
the souls implicated in matter. But it is difficult to conceive 
how Br ahman could be supposed to be imchangeable in view 
of the chang in g conditions of his attributes, souls and matter. 

* The Bengal School of Vaiwavism accepts this scheme, but substitutes 
lot Vi$uu and Lak^ml, Ki^ua and Radh3. 

• The Paficar£tra Sambitas admit an intermediate creation also. 

J Cp. Krlda barer idam sarvam; again, hare viharasi kricja kantukair- 
iva jantubhih; and also the SOtra, lokavat tu IJla kaivalyam. 

« Svasaxhkalpakrtam (R.B.G., i. zs). Cp. 

“ God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways." (Browning; Paracelsus.) 

5 Nirupadbikasatta, i. i. 2 . Cp. SrutaprakSiik&: Kenapi pariuSma- 
v^e^ua tattadavastbw 3 ra sattS sppSdhik(uatt&, ato nirupSdhikasattS 
nirvikftratvain. 
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These inodes {praldhas) change from a subtle to a gross crni- 
dition and vice versa, and RamSnuja is obliged to concede 
that ISvara is edso subject to change.* Ramanuja makes the 
'finite the attribute of the infinite. From this view it shovild 
follow that the infinite cannot exist without its attribute, 
and so^e attribute is necessary to the infinite. Yet Ramanuja 
is unable to concede it in view of the many opposed scriptural 
texts. G)mmenting on the passage, " These bdngs are not 
in me," * Ramanuja says: " By my will I am the supporter 
of all beings, and yet there is no help to me from any of these 
beings." '* No kind of help whatever is contributed by these 
towards my existence." 3 The existence of the world is 
com|detely immaterial to the divine being. Such a view is 
hardly consistent with Ramanuja’s general position, that the 
world has its basis in the nature of God. Commenting on 
the passage of the Gita that " I enjoy whatever is offered 
with devotion, be it a leaf or a flower," Ramanuja observes: 
" Even though I remain in the enjoyment of my own natural, 
unbounded and inestimable bliss, I enjoy these as if I obtained 
a beloved object which lies far beyond the path of my desire." 4 
God is ready to acquire some happiness through the willing 
devotion of his devotees, though he is not equally ready to 
be touched by the pain and the suffering of others. If the 
souls are parts of the Lord, then the latter must be afflicted 
by the pain caused to the soul in its experiences, even as 
the individual suffers from the pain affecting his hand or 
foot. So the supreme Lord would suffer more pain than the 
soul. 5 But Ramanuja contends that the suffering of the 
souls does not pollute the nature of God. If the acts of 
creation, maintenance and destruction give God delight, are 
we to think that God’s delight is capable of modifications, 
and is increased by these operations ? God's nature as 
transcendent spirit is one of delight, and the modifications 
of his attributes also add to his joy. As the relation between 
soul and body is not logically determined, the relation between 
the transcend^t delight which is perfect and incapable of 

• UbhayaprakaraviSifte niyaatraibie tadavasthatadubbayaviiii$tatarG* 
pavikSro bhavati (R.B., ii. 3. 18). > B.G., ix. 4. 

s Matsthitau tair na ka8cid upak&rab (R.B.G., ix. 4). 

4 R.B.G., ix. 26. I S.B., ii. 3. 45. 
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variation and that derived from the changes of his body is 
not intelligibly stated. 

RSm^nuja protests vigorously against the doctrine of 
m3.yi and the phenomenality of the world. If the distinc¬ 
tions of the world are due to the imperfections of man’s mind, 
then, for God, there should be no such distinctions; but 
scripture tells us that God creates the world, allots to different 
souls their rewards, thus indicating that God reckons with 
the world of distinction. It cannot be said that the multi¬ 
plicity is unre£il, even as a minige is ; for the latter is unreal 
because oxir activity prompted by it is unsuccessful; but not 
so the activity based on the perception of the world. Nor 
is it logical to urge that the reality of the world, testified by 
perception, is sublated by the testimony of the scripture; 
for the spheres of perception and scripture are quite different, 
and so they cannot contradict each other.* All knowledge 
reveals objects.* To say that objects do not exist, simply 
because they do not persist, is rather strange. The argument 
involves a confusion between opposites and distincts. Dis¬ 
tinction is not denial. Where two cognitions are mutually 
contradictory, then both caimot be real. " But jars, pieces 
of cloth and the like do not contradict one another, since 
they are separate in place and time. If the non-existence of 
a thing is cognised at the same time and the same place 
where and when its existence is cognised, we have a mutual 
contradiction of two cognitions. But when of a thing that 
is perceived in coiuxection with some place and time, the 
non-existence is perceived in connection with some other 
place and time, there arises no contradiction." 3 In the 
example of mistaking the rope for a snake, the cognition of 
non-existence arises in connection with the given place and 
time. So there is contradiction. But if an object perceived 
now does not exist at another time and place, we cannot 
rush to the conclusion that the thing is unreal. Both ^aihkara 

< Aka 4 avayv£dibbiita . . . padSrtbagr&bi pratyak^ain; ^traifa tu 
pratyak9£dyaparicchedya sarvSntar&tniatva8at3»tv&dyanan tavite^apaviiSi^ta 
brahmasvarupa . . . vl^ayam, iti ASstrapratyak^ayor na virodbab (VeiidrtAa- 
sathgfaha, p. 87). 

* Artbapral^a. 

I DeiSntaratciUlatarasatbbandhitayiaubb<ltasy 3 .nyade 4 akaiayor abhavft* 
pratipattau na virodbab (i. 1. 1). 
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ar.d Ramanuja lay stress on the logic of identity *; only 
Ramanuja beeves that a true identity implies distinction 
and determination, though not contradiction and denial. 

Ramanuja urges several objections against the Advaita 
doct^e of avidya. What is the seat (a^aya) of avidya.? 
It caxmot be Brsdunan, who is full of p^ections. It cannot 
be the individual, who is the product of avidya. Avidya 
cahnot conceal Brahman, whose nature is self-luminosity. If 
self-luminous consciousness, which is without object and 
without substrate, becomes through the influence of an imper¬ 
fection residing within itself conscious of itself as connected 
with numberless objects, is that impeifection real or unreal ? 
It is not real, according to Advaita; it cannot be unreal, 
according to Ramanuja, since it is something permitted by 
God himself. In human knowledge, where something uiunani- 
iested becomes manifested, we may assume the existence of 
some entity which hindered the manifestation. But there 
is no need to attribute to Brahman any such defect. Again, 
if avidya involves Brahman also in its meshes, then imiversal 
falsehood will alone be the reality, and we cannot escape 
from it. The nature (svarCpa) of avidya cannot be logically 
determined. It is neither real nor imreal. To say that a 
thing is indefinable (anirvacaniya) is illogical. No means of 
knowledge (pramana) testifies to the existence of avidya. 
Neither perception nor inference nor revelation establishes it. 
In the scriptures maya is used to indicate the wonderful 
power possessed by God, who has nothing to do with an 
eternal unreal avidya. On the Advaita view, even the scrip¬ 
tures are a part of the world-error, and the whole foundation 
of knowledge is destroyed. If cessation (nivartana) of avidya 
takes place by means of the knowledge of Brahman devoid of 
attributes and qualities, then it cannot take place, since such 
knowledge is impossible. The abolition (nivilti) of avidya, 
which is a concrete reality, cannot be brought about by 
abstract knowledge. The world, forsooth, is too great and 
meaningful to be lightly dismissed as a mere product of 
avidya. The real avidyS. to which we are the victims is that 
power of illusion which makes us believe that we ourselves 
and the world are independent of Brahman. 

■ S.B.. ii. 3. 33 ; R.B., ii, 2. 31. 
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XV 

Ethical and Religious Life 

The jivas in saihsara, with their souls shrouded in bodies, 
are like isliinders who live unconscious of the sea. They 
believe that they are not so much modes of God as products 
of nature. On account of its past deeds, the soul finds itself 
confined in a material body, its inner light obscured by the 
outer darkness. It mistakes the garment of nature for its 
true self, attributes to itself the qualities of the body, loves 
the fleeting pleasures of human existence as true bliss, and 
turns its face away from God. The downfall of the soul is 
due to karma and avidya, which bring about its anbodiment. 
The connection of soul, which is pure spirit, with matter is 
the degradation of the soul. Its sin is not merely a check 
to its own upward progress, but is also an offence against 
God. Avidya has to be displaced by vidyfi, or the intuition 
that God is the fundamental self of all. 

Rammuja grants to the individual souls freedom to act 
according to their own will. So far as responsibility is con¬ 
cerned, each individual is an other to God> a different person. 
When the soul fails to recognise its dependence on God, God 
helps it to realise the truth by the machinery of karma, which 
inflicts pimishments on the soul, thus reminding it of its 
sinful efforts. Through the operation of the indwelling God, 
the soul recognises its sinfulness and entreats God for help. 
In Ramanuja’s philosophy great emphasis is placed on the 
conviction of sin and man's responsibility for it. Yamuna- 
c§rya describes himself as ” the vessel of a thousand sins " 
and implores the grace of God. The Vais:nava faith does not 
encourage tapas or austerities. 

As a theist, Ramanuja believes that salvation is possible, 
not through jfiSna and karma, but through bhakti and poasada 
(grace). Jnana, in the scriptures, stands for dh 5 ^ana, or medi¬ 
tation, and nididhyasana or concentrated contemplation.* 
Bhakti is gained through concentration on the truth that 

* iii. 4. a6. 
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God is our innmnost self and that we are but modes of his 
substance. But such jfiana cannot be had unless the bad 
karma is destroyed. Work undertaken in a disinterested 
spirit helps to remove the past accumulations. So long as 
karma enjoined in the scriptures is undertaken with a selfish 
motive, the end cannot be gained. The results of ceremonial 
observances are transitory, while the result of the knowledge 
of God is indestructible (aksaya); but if we perform work 
in the spirit of dedication to God it helps us in our effort 
after salvation.* Work performed in such a spirit develops 
the sattva nature and helps the soul to see the truth of 
things. The two, jfiana and karma, are means to bhakti, or 
the power which tears up our selfishness by the roots, gives 
new strength to the will, new eyes to the understanding and 
new peace to the soul. 

Bhakti or devotion is a vague term extending from the 
lowest form of worship to the highest life of realisation. It 
has had a continuous history in India from the time of the 
?g-Veda * to the present day. Bhakti, in Ramanuja, is man's 
reaching out towards a fuller knowledge of God quietly and 
meditatively. He insists on an elaborate preparation for 
bhakti, which includes viveka, or discrimination of food 3; 
vimoka, or freedom from all else and longing for God ; abhyasa, 
or continuous thinking of God: kriya, or doing good to others 4 ; 
kalya^, or wishing well to all; satyam, or truthfulness; arja- 
vam, or integrity; daya, or compassion; ahirfasa, or non-violence; 
dana, or charity ; and anavasada, or cheerfulness and hope. 5 
Thus bhakti is not mere emotionalism,^ but includes the 

> TadarpitakhilScSrata (Narada: Bhakti SHtra, p, 19). 

* Cp. " All my thoughts, seeking happiness, extol Indra, longing for 
him; they embrace him as wives embrace a fair young bridegroom, him 
the divine giver of gifts, that be may help me. My mind is directed to 
thee, Indra, and does not turn from thee; on thee I rest my desire, O much 
invoked one ” (R.V., x. 43. 1.) 

5 Saihkara's interpretation that we should not be attached to the things 
of sense is better. 

4 Five kinds are distinguished, which are study, worship of God, duties 
to forefathers, human society and animal creation. 

s S.D.S., iv. 

4 Svapne^vara, commenting on the word *' anurakti " used by $S9(^ilya, 
says that ann means after, and rakti attachment, and so anurakti is attach¬ 
ment which comes after the knowledge of God. Blind attachment is not 
blmkti. 
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training of the will as well as the intellect.^ It is knowledge 
of God as well as obedience to his will.* Bhakti is loving 
God with all our mind and with all our heart. It finds its 
culmination in an intuitive realisation of God.3 

Bhakti and mok§a are organically related, so that at every 
stage of bhakti we are perfecting ourselves. Bhakti is salva¬ 
tion in becoming, and is regarded as superior to the other 
methods, since it is its own reward (phalarupatvat).4 The 
soul becomes through bhakti more and more vividly conscious 
of its relation to God, until at last it surrenders itself to God, 
who is the soul of its soul. Then there is no longer self-love 
or self-seeking, since God has taken the place of self and the 
whole life is transfigured. Nammalvar says; “ In return 
for thy great and good gift—the mingling of my spirit with 
thine—have entirely yielded up my spirit to thee." s Every 
drop of one’s blood, every beat of one's heart, and every 
thought of one's brain are surrendered to God, It is a case 
of " I yet not I.’’ Bhakti is distinguished into formal (vaidh!) 
and supreme (mukhya). The formal is the lower phase, 
where we indulge in prayers, ceremonies and image-worship. 
All these help the soul onward, but cannot by themselves 
save the soul. We must worship the supreme ; for nothing 
else, in the last analysis, can serve as the object of 
meditation.^ 

Prapatti is complete resignation to God,7 and is, according 

* JfiS.nakannanug|:hItani bhaktiyogam (R.B.G., Introduction). Dhlpriti- 
rupa bhaktib (TattvamuMakalapa). 

* In Vedarthasathgraha, Ramanuja distinguishes between sSdhana-bhakti 
and pai3.>bhakti. The former includes control of body, mind and speech, 
performance of one's duties, study, non-attachment, etc. 

] i. I, I, « Narada: Bhakti Sutra, p. 26. 

5 TiruvSytnoyi, ii. 3. 4. 

* RSmdnuja quotes a teacher to the effect r *' From BralimS to a tuft 
of grass all things that live in the world are subject to samsara due to 
karma, therefore they cannot be helpful as objects of meditation, since 
they ue all in ignorance and subject to sarhsara." i. 1. i. 

Abrabmastambaparyanta jagadanrarvyavasthitah 
Pra ijinalj karmajanitasaihsaravaSavaitinah. 

Yatas tato na te dhy&ne dhySninam upakarakah 
Avidydntargatas sarve te hi sarfisaragocarah- 

7 See R.B.G., Introduction to ch. vii and vii. 14. Six factors are dis¬ 
tinguished in prapatti, which are : (i) acquisition of quaUties which would 
make one a fit offering to God (Snukaiyasya saihpattih): (2) avoidance of 
conduct not acceptable to God (pratikulyasya varjanam); (3) faith that 

VOL. II. 45 
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to the BhSgavatas, the most effective means for gaining 
salvation. It is open to all, the learned as well as the 
^orant, the high as well as the low, while the path of bhakti, 
involving as it does jfiSna and karma, is confined to the three 
upper classes. But anyone, after taking instruction from a 
preceptor, may fiing himself on the bosom of God and take 
refuge in him. According to the Southern school (Tengalais), 
which follows more closely the tradition of the Alvars, prapatti 
is the only way to salvation, and no more effort on the part 
of the devotee is necessary. God saves the soul who has 
utterly surrendered himself to him. The Northern school 
(Va^agalais) holds that prapatti is one way of reaching the 
goal, and not the only way. For them human effort is an 
essential factor in salvation. The individual who has qualified 
himself by karma, jnana, bhakti and prapatti wins the favour 
of the Lord. This school upholds the markatanyaya, or the 
monkey theory, since the yoimg monkey is to exert and 
stick to the mother; while the Southern holds the marjara- 
nySya or the cat theory, since the kitten is taken up by the 
cat with its mouth. This school holds that nothing depends 
on man’s effort, for the grace of God selects the individuals 
to be freed. It also believes that the soul is seized by God 
in one supreme act, which need not be repeated, while the 
Northern section insists on the continuous offering of the soul 
to God. 

In the Bhagavata Pttrana bhakti is less restrained in its 
character than in Ramanuja. A certain tendency to extrava¬ 
gant enthusiasm marks the opening of the religious sense in 
men. The individual undergoing the conversion of the soul 
has the shudder of awe and delight. In the Bhagavata bhakti 
is a surging emotion which thrills the whole frame, chokes 
speech, and leads to trance. The Bhagavata is indifferent to 
sacrificial observances and declares that we must love God 
for his own sake and not for any reward. It admits that 
union with God is open to any individual, if he cares for it. 
He can obtain it through bhakti, but the soul who remains 

God would protect him (rak^isyatlti vidvasa^); (4) appeal for protection 
(goptitvavaiaoam); (5). a feeling of one's own littleness (karpa^yam); and 
(6) absolute surrender (dtmasamarpanam). The last is one with, prapatti 
itraugh the others are means to it. 
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ever distinct from God he worships is happier than one who 
becomes absorbed in God.* We find in the God of the Bhaga- 
vata an intimately human feeling. He is not free (asvatantra), 
as he is subject to the will of his devotees (bhaktaparSdhina).* 
Without the church of his saints, God does not think much 
of himself. 3 A striking feature of the Bhdgavata is the idealisa¬ 
tion of the story of Krsna and the gopis. The legend is trans¬ 
formed into the ideal of bhakti and, as we shall see, the later 
sects of Vaisnavism are influenced by it. 

Vais^ava devotion has used the most intimate human relations 
as symbols of the relation of man and God. God is viewed as the 
teacher, the friend, the father, the mother, the child, and even as the 
beloved. The last is stressed by the Alv&rs, the BhUgavata PurSifa 
and the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. In the best love, as in bhakti, 
to live in the presence of the beloved is the highest happiness and 
creative productivity; to live without him or her is pain and despair 
and barrenness. We think that the use of the symbolism of love is 
wrong because we assume that sensual attraction is all in all in love ; 
but in true love there is little of sensual attraction. Many women, 
as well as some men, who in love are above the level of beasts, will 
protest that love is not a mere search after new sensations. In true 
love, the two souls trust each other more than all others they have 
met or known before. The lover is ready to fight the world, endure 
all privations and feel happy in poverty, exile and persecution, for the 
sake of the beloved. Even if he or she is sundered from the other 
through many difficulties, so that reunion seems remote, nay impos¬ 
sible, yet he or she cannot afford to lose the other and, at the risk of 
losing ever5d;hing else, keeps alive the eternal link created by mutual 
love which cannot be broken even by death. The stories of Sita and 
Savitri, Damayanti and Sakuntala have burnt this lesson into the 
heart of India. No wonder the Indian Vaisijiava looks upon God as 
his beloved, 4 and tries to redirect to God the passions, longings and 
transports of human love. The bhaktas feel helpless and restless when 
they lose the presence of God, for nothing else can satisfy them. In 
many of their hymns we find the cry of the heart for God, the sense 

« BhigavcUa, iii. 85. 33. ’ b*- 4 - ^ 7 - 

i Naham Stmanam aSSste madbhaktair sadhubhir vina (ix. 4-6). Cp. 
Bhaktaprano hi krspai ca krsuaprana hi vaisnavah (NaradapaUcaralra, ii. 36). 

4 Cp. Sa eva vasudevo ’sau sak^at purusa ucyate 

Strlprayam itarat sarvaih jagad brahmapurassaram. 

The supreme Lord is the only man all others, from Brahma downwards 
are women, i.e. depend on him and long to be united with him. Cp. also 
Svamitvatmatva^csitvapuiJistvadyas svamino gu^ab 
Svebhyo dasatvadehatvaae^atvastrltvadayinab. 
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of devastating desolation in his absence, the anticipated joy in his 
fellowship and a sense, real though undefined, of the preciousness of 
his love. In the rapt utterances of the Vai^aava saints, we feel the 
ecstatic joy of the mystic desirous of union with God in a spiritual 
sense. ** Thou splendid light of heaven," cries Namm£}vftr, " thou 
art ill, my heart melting and consuming my spirit. When shall I 
become one with thee ? " * Deep attachment to God results in an 
indifference to all else.* 

The Hindu devotee does not seek to destroy desire, but attempts 
to lift it from earth to heaven, seeks to withdraw it from creation 
that he may centre it on the Creator. Mapava)a says : " The pleasure 
which arises for the ignorant from sense-objects, the same is called 
bhakti when directed to God ; in the case of Xammalvar, this bhakti 
has become love for the beautiful Lord, hence for Ajvars there arises 
the ' love ' type of devotion." 3 While many of those who employ 
the S3mibolism of bridegroom and bride are free from all traces of 
eroticism and morally impeccable, it cannot be denied that there were 
abuses of it.4 But such abuses were deviations from the normal path. 

f 

The distinctions of caste do not touch the nature of the 
soul. At best they belong to the bodies and determine the 
duties which the different individuals owe to society. But 
caste has nothing to do with the qualities of souls. Some 
of the Ajvars worshipped by the Brahmins were Sudras. 
RAmanuja allows that no distinctions should be made among 
the lovers of God. 5 He admits that those outside the a§ramas 
are eligible for the knowledge of Brahman.^ Strictly speaking, 
the religion of bhakti or devotion, and prapatti or submission, 
requires no priest, for the offering of love does not need the 

* Tifuviymoyi, v. lo. i. 

* Anuiag^ viragab. The way of bhakti has in it four movements: 
(i) The desire of the soul when it turns towards God and the straining of 
the emotions towards him ; (2) the pain of love unrealised ; (3) the delight 
of love possessed and the play of that delight; and (4) the eternal enjoy¬ 
ment of the divine lover which is the heart of divine bliss. 

S Ya prltir asti vi9a3re9v avivekabbdjdm 

SaivSeyute bhavati bhaktipadSbbidheyd. 

Bhaktis tu kama iha tatkamanlyarupe 
TasmSn muner ajani kkmukav&kyabhahgl. 

[DramiiopanifodsaiHgaH,) 

4 I.P., pp. 495-496- 

5 Cp. NSati te^u jStividy&r&p2UEuladhanakriy£dibhedab (N&rada : Bhakti 
Sutra, p. 72. Cp. also 

Svapaco 'pi mahlpftla visuubhakto dvijddhikab 
Visnubhaktivihiaas tu yatii ca fivapacadhamah- (Bhagavata.) 

* Hi. 4. 36 : i. 3. 32-39. 
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sanction of the scripture, and the grace of God is not in the 
keeping of any man. For one who is deep in devotion there 
is neither scripture nor rule.* Ramanuja preaches equality 
in worship and proclaims that bhakti transcends all caste 
distinctions. He admitted the pariahs to the temple at 
Melkote. But it is by no means clear that he was prepared 
for a wholesale defiance of the accepted order. Out of 
deference to tradition he concedes that freedom is open only 
to the three upper classes, and others will have to work thdr 
way up and wait for the next birth. We cannot, therefore, 
say that he was in full sympathy with the logical implications 
of his teaching. A later Vaisnava teaxdier, Ramananda 
(thirteenth century), protested against caste distinctions. 
“ Let no man,” he sa 3 rs, “ ask a man’s caste or sect. Whoever 
adores God is God’s own.” His apostolate of about twelve 
included a Brahmin, a barber, a leather-worker, a Rajput 
and a woman. Caitanya preached the religion of devotion 
and love to all men irrespective of caste or class. In. South 
India, on the other hand, Vedanta De^ika emphasised ritual¬ 
istic religion.* Again and again, throughout the history of 
Indian civilisation, protests were made against the rigidity 
of caste ; but all these protestant movements have not been 
able to check, in any considerable degree, its sway on the 
national mind. 


XVI 

MoKS A 

Salvation, according to Ramanuja, is not the disappearance 
of the self, but its release from the limiting barriers. For 
disappearance of the self will be the destruction of the real 
self (satyatmana§a).3 One substance cannot pass over into 
another substance.* However high a man may rise, there 
will always be an almighty power, an eternal love for him 

> AtyantabhaktiynlctSiiaiii aaiva ^tram na ca kramati. 

« Srutismrtir mamaiv&jlUl yas t&m uUaAghya vartate 

Ajfi&cchedI drohl madbhakto 'pi na vai^oavatt. 

See the chapter on Sastraniyamanadhik&ra in RahasyairayasOra. 

3 i. I. i, « Puraijui, ii. 14. 27. 
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to reverence, worship and adore. RSmSnnja, who ranks 
religious experience as the highest open to us, contends that 
it imidies an *' other." The released soul attains the nature 
of God, though not identity with him.* It becomes omniscient 
and is ever having the intuition of God.* It desires nothing 
else, and so has no chance of returning to samsara.3 It is 
egfoity that is opposed to salvation, and not individuality. 
The essential nature, though something eternally accom¬ 
plished, is, in the state of saihsara, obscured by avidyd and 
karma. The state of release means the unimpeded mani¬ 
festation of the nattual qualities of intelligence and bliss. 
The released soul is said to be svarat in the sense that he is 
not subject to the law of karma.4 For Ramanuja there is no 
jivanmukti. One attains to fellowship with God after 
exhausting all karma and throwing off the physical body. 
In the state of release the souls are all of the same type. 
There are no distinctions there of gods, men, animals and 
plants. In the world of saihsira these distinctions have a 
meaning. It is the connection with matter that gives unique¬ 
ness to the soul. But the souls can get rid of this connection, 
which is not a natural one.5 It follows that the individuality 
determined by bodily connections is not eternal. When it 
is shatte^ the soul is said to attain the nature of Brahman 
and ma n i f est its own true nature. It does not develop any 
new character.^ 

In the released condition the souls have all the perfections 
of the Supreme except in two points. They are atomic in 
size, whUe the supreme spirit is all-pervading. Though of 
atomic size, the soul can enter into several bodies and expe¬ 
rience different worlds created by the Lord 7 ; but it has no 
power over the creative movements of the world, which belong 
exclusively to Brahman.* 


* Brahmapo bbavati na ta svarOpaUcyam (i. i. i) 

4 Paripflr^aparabrahmanubliavam. Cp. " Sarvadeia sarvakSIa aarva- 

anaatamgalana. vigraha gupa vibhvlti cesti- 

^ i..... 
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The city of God consists df a number of souls who do not 
simply repeat one another. The foxms which they assume 
are due to the pure matter (viSuddhasattva). Throu^ its 
aid the liberated souls give shape to their thoughts and 
wishes. At the end of the play—^if such a thing can be con¬ 
ceived—each individual soul will have become p^fect and 
yet be regarded as an adjective of the Absolute. The Absolute, 
which is one self, by virtue of its immanent principle, becomes 
an interrelated unity of selves without being the less one 
self. It has a social character about it. Each one of the 
society of selves aims at no selfish interest, but at the universal 
being. 

The Vi^i^tadvaita philosophy distinguishes two classes of 
the released: those who are intent on service to God on 
earth and so do it in heaven, and those (kevalins) who axe 
altogether isolated from the rest, since they achieved their end 
by constant meditation on the real nature of their own soul. 

The picture of the heaven where the redeemed souls dwdl 
is not much different from the usual description.* It only 
differs in details of dress, custom and landscape from the 
paradise of the popular imagination. There are streams of 
living waters, trees laden with delicious fruits, gentle breezes 
and golden sunshine to cheer them. Amid these delights 
they sing and feast, listen to the music of the heavenly choirs, 
and enjoy at times philosophic converse with one another. 
But such a vision of paradise does not satisfy the mystic 
soul, who cries out against the loneliness of being imprisoned 
in a particular nature. He yearns to burst through the 
barriers of personality and merge himself in the life and 
essence of the universe. In his theory of mok§a, Ramlnuja 
does not do justice to the mystics, who thus hunger for 
becoming one with the supreme reality. For them a heaven 
painted in terms of earthly experience, however idealised it 
be, is not essentially different from that experieace itself. 
Though the soul sees God and God only, and is flooded with 
his presence, she retains her individuality and is still herself 
and not the object of her vision. A tendency to escape from 
oneself into God has been the central motive of some seers 
of the Upan4ads, the Orphic brotherhood in ancient Greece, 

> Naradapafuaratra, vi. 
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and some Christian and Sufi mystics. They try to slough off 
not <w>1 y their bodies but their personalities, and melt their 
souls in God. But there is no evidence that any mystic 
achieved a goal. In the nature of things, RSmSnuja 
contends, evidence of such absorption into God is impossible. 
He who has become God cannot return to teU us of his expe¬ 
rience ; he who narrates his story has not become God. 


XVII 

General Estimate 

While the philosophy of Samkara may have some attraction 
for those superior minds which shy at sentimoital solutions 
of difficulties and seek their internal satisfaction in the 
discipline of the will, which will enable them to bear with a 
Stoic calm the worst that circumstances will inflict on them, 
even Samkara allows that the millions of hmnanity crave for 
a God who has some heart about him. RSmanuja’s view is 
the highest expression of the truth, though Saihkara would 
add that the real is something larger and better than our 
thinking has room for. We need not assume, Rimanuja 
contends, that what comes through religion is not the highest 
reality.* Theism of the type advocated by R3m3nuja is 
what even Saihkara allows in life and religion. It is the 
faith of Hinduism, whether in its Vai§nava, Sm3rta, ^iva or 
Sakta form. It is strange that Western thinkers and critics 
should overlook this striking fact and persist in foisting on 
Hinduism as a whole the theory of abstract monism.* While 
R^wuja’s statement is not in any way inferior to other 
forms of theism, it is not free from the difficulties incident to 
the theistic outlook. 

By the theory of the relation of vi^e§ya and viSe^na, or 

* Cp. Bradley: '* The man who demands a reality more solid that 
of the religious consciousness knows not what he seeks.” 

* Hegel writes: ” In the Eastern religions, the first condition is that 
only the one substance shall, as such, be the true, and the* the individual 
neither can have within himself, nor can he attain to any true value in as 
far as he maintains himself as against the being in and for itself. He can 
have tme value only through an identification witii its substance in which 
he ceases to exist as subject and disappears into unconsciousness." 
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substance and attribute, Ran^uja' attempts to bring out 
tbe reality of one and one existence only ' and assimilate 
the others to it. ^Taking up the relation of Brahman to the 
qualities of sat. dt and Snanda, RirnSnuja argues that the 
unity of these attributes is not an absolute unity but one of 
inherence, i.e. relation, wherein distinction subsists between 
the substance and the attributes as well as between the 
attributes themselves. God is the underlying substratum in 
which 'infinite attributes inhere. Ramanuja cannot escape 
from this condusion so long as he accepts logical judgment 
as providing the clue to the nature of ultimate reality. All 
judgment is a synthesis of subject and predicate or substance 
and attribute. But all affirmations deal with finite objects, 
whose unity does not exceed the relation of inherence; in 
finite experience we do not find the absolute unity. We are 
impelled to transcend the world of change and finitude in 
order to reach a reality where the subject and the predicate 
are absolute. The assumption of such a reality is the basis 
of all logical procedure. In judgment we try our best to 
bring out the full nature of reality by a series of predications. 
But a string of abstractions cannot do justice to the wealth 
of reality unless we assume that the ultimate reality is thou^t 
as such. It is this absolute judgment that is implidt in our 
mind from the first, that being and thought are one. 

Beyond the fact that the Absolute characterised by sat, 
dt and ananda is a concrete one possessing these distinctive 
attributes, R^anuja does not tell us how exactly these 
attributes are found organically related in the Absolute 
itself. 

Between substance and attributes,> Brahman and the 
world, the relation is one of non-difference and not coinherence. 
For the latter denotes an inherent separataiess. 

Are the souls and the world also one with Brahman ? 
If so, in what sense ? The dependence of the vise§anas or 
attributes is eternal and is connected with his essoitial 

* Nyayasiddh&ftjaua, p. 96. 

■ The coQception of the relation of substance and attributes is an 
unsatisfactory one. If the two axe identical, the distinction is meaningless; 
if the tvm axe different, then the relation becomes a purely external one. 
If the two are related internally by samavftya, this relation itself must be 
related to the terms, and so on od infinitum. 
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nature.* The world is not merely a vise§a^^a but has to do 
with the nature of the supreme as well. It is the manifestation 
of the inner determination of the real. The admission of 
individual souls as coetemal with Brahman constitutes a 
limit. The infinitude of Brahman is compromised by the un- 
condiHoned infinitude of its constituent factors. If Brahman 
and the soul exist coetemally what is the relation between 
them? An eternal relation between them, whether essential 
or accidental, will be an inexplicable mystery. The" self of 
Brahman is distinct from its body, and we can call it the 
unconditioned self. 

The finite centres of experience seem to be resolved, in 
Ramanuja's scheme, into movements in the life of God. If 
the Absolute is a perfect personality including all selves and 
the world, it is difi&cult to know how the finite selves, with 
their respective consciousnesses, tmique meanings and values, 
are sustained. One self cannot be a part of another. Rama¬ 
nuja's Brahman is not only a supreme self, but an eternal 
society of eternal selves. How can God both include and 
exclude the individual in the same ultimate sense? We may 
distinguish between God as distinct from the lesser spirits 
who derive their being from him and the Absolute which 
comprehends all conceivable existence. God, spirits and 
matter are the Absolute, and not God alone. Yet Ramimuja 
identifies God with the Absolute, beside which and beyond 
which nothing exists. When he emphasises the monistic 
character of his system, he makes out that the supreme 
reality has the unity of self-consciousness, and matter and 
souk are but moments in the being of that supreme spirit. 
When he is anxious to preserve the independence of the 
individual, he argues that the individual souls are all centres 
of consciousness, knowing subjects possessing self-conscious¬ 
ness, though their selfhood is derived from God. 

Brahman is the material and the efi&cient cause of the 
universe of souls and matter. The changes relate to the body 
of God, while the soul (dehi) remains tmchanged (nirvikara).* 
" Everything different from that highest self, whether con¬ 
scious or non-conscious, constitutes its body, whEe the self 

< SvarttpamibaiidhitveBa niyatatvftt (ii. 4. 14). 

* TattuamuM&kalSpa, iii. 25. 
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alone is the unconditioned embodied self."* The body of 
God is the material cause and the soul is the efficient cause, 
and so we can say that God is both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world. This distinction is to be main¬ 
tained; for Ram§nuja believe that the dianges of the body 
do not afEect the soul of God, even as the changes of the 
jiva’s body do not affect the essence of the jiva. What, then, 
is the essence of God which remains unchanged? Whether 
in a subtle condition, as in pralaya, or a gross condition, as 
in creation, or an individualised though not imperfect con¬ 
dition, as in the state of release, the essence of Uvara differs 
from that of the world. It has also to be distinguished from 
the nityavibhuti of I4vara. It is difficult to conceive the 
nature of the Absolute if we set aside the attributes of sat, 
cit and ananda, which, after all, are only attributes. Yet if 
the attributes form the essential nature of God, then the 
process of change in them must also affect his nature. Does 
all this mean that God is not absolute actuality, but is himself 
in the making ? The distinction, finally, that the soul of God 
is the efficient cause and his body the material cause is 
untenable. We cannot take half a fowl for cooking and leave 
the other to lay eggs.* 

The crux of all monism is the relation of the finite to the 
infinite. A system of finite reals cannot itself be infinite- 
We must have something over and above the finite. Rama¬ 
nuja comprehends all aspects of the world under the two 
categories of thought and matter, and finds that the two 
are well adapted to each other, and so concludes that there 
is a God who directs the world process. Logic suggests it, 
religious consciousness confirms it, and so most of us accept 
it. But it is not a solution of the problem. It is open to 
say that all explanation is within the reality and not of it. 
We can never say why the real is what it is. But even within 
the real the relations are not logically determined. If the 
finite is equated with thought and matter, such opposed 
factors cannot belong to the same reality. Either the unity 
of the whole or the distinction of the attributes reqmres to 
be modified. What Ramanuja does is to combine the two 

* Svavyatiriktaib cetanacetaaavutujfttaih sva^ariram iti. sa eva bim- 
p 34 hi lcad itrlra &tniS (i. i. 13). 

* Anaadagiri on B.S., 1. 2. 8. 
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into one Absolute, which is a concrete organic whole, all of 
whose parts and elements exist in and through a supreme 
principle which embodies itself in them. The criticism 
directed against Sainkara is that he elevates the Absolute to 
such a height that there is no path which leads down to the 
lowlands of humanity. Ramanuja intends to give us a more 
satisfying unity whidi is neither an identity nor an aggregate 
of parts, but comprehends all differences and relations. One 
may well ask whether such an absolute experience is not an 
arbitrary fancy incapable of verification. We can combine 
words so as to make a plausible statement, but it is doubtful 
whether there is a corresponding reality. If the Absolute is 
supposed to be a transcendent changeless existence, it is a 
problem how such an Absolute, which has no history, includes 
the time process and the evolution of the world. Unless 
Ramanuja is willing to explain away the immutable perfection 
of the Absolute, and substitute for it a perpetually rhanging 
process, a sort of progressing perfection, he cannot give us 
any satisfactory explanation of the relation of the soul of the 
Absolute to its body. 

How, again, are the mechanism of nature and the sphere 
of souls combined in the unity ? It is all very well to attempt 
to preserve the unity of the world as well as the distinctness 
of individuals. But if our sorrows and struggles, sins and 
imperfections are integral parts of the Absolute, and are 
eternally present to the divine mind as distinct constituents 
of his unrufSed beatific consciousness, are not the souls 
simply certain permanent elements in God's mind ? On the 
other hand, if we are separate individuals, God must be 
separate from us. The mere fact that we share in a common 
life does not lessen our individuality.* Ramanuja uses the 
analogy of soul and body to indicate that the body cannot 
exist apart from the soul embodied in it. When the soul 
departs the body perishes. Again, body exists only to give 
pleasure and pain to the soul. The final cause of the body is 
the soul. But if the analogy is pressed, it will mean that 
God is all, and the souls and body are merely instrumental 

* ^ we assume, says Bradley, that " iodividual men, yoniself and myself, 
are real, each in his own ri^ht, to speak of God as having reality in the 
leUgions consciousness is nonsense ” (Tntth and Redtity, pp. 434-5). 
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to the pleasure of God. The concrete universal of certain 
Hegelian thinkers is a word which does not solve the problem 
but restates it. The problem of philosophy is for them the 
relating in <me whole of the eternal perfection of the Absolute 
and the endless process of the world. 

R^anuja is anxious to conserve the permanent and 
independent reality of the individual souls, and vigorously 
protests against the view which reduces individuality to a 
delusive appearance. Within the one reality, which we may 
call the Absolute, a distinction is made between God, the 
individual souls and unconsdous matter.* The Supreme is 
the soul of the individual jiva, since all things form the body 
of God.* What Ramanuja takes for the soul is the empirical 
ego, which is something finite and has a before and an after. 
It is not much to the point to urge that all knowledge involves 
the distinction of subject and object. For this distinction is 
a relative one. In ^e case of vision, we distinguish the 
scene of sight as the object of vision and the eye as the subject. 
So also in conscious experiencing we distinguish the content 
of consciousness from its form and call the latter subject and 
the former object, though, strictly speaking, both these belong 
to the world of experience. What R^Snuja calls the subject 
is not the subject truly conceived as subject, but is a subject 
which is itself objectified and reduced to one of the many 
finite objects contained in experience.3 

Ramanuja sa}^ that the individual soul is not affected by 
the changes of its body.4 It is naturally pure. The dark 
shadows of materiality do but hide its glory, but do not 
destroy it. Materialisation is but an accident which can be 
shaken off. This .materialisation is the product of sin, but 
the pure soul cannot sin. So sin cannot be without the 

* Cp. with this Rashdail's view {Theory of Good and Evil, vol. U, 
pp. 238 ff.). 

* SarvStmatv£t pratyagfitmano *py StmA paramAtmA. 

i Cp. Gentile: " If then we would know the essence of the mind’s 
transcendental activity, we must not pnsent it as spectator and spectacle, 
the mind as an object of experience, the subject an outside onlooker. In 
so far as consciousness is an object of consciousness it is no longer con¬ 
sciousness. Strictly speaking, it is no longer a subject but an object, no 
longer an ego but a non-ego " {Theory of Mind as Pun Act, E.T., p. 6). 

* SvaiartmgatabAlatvajruvatvastbaviiatvAdayodhaimAhjtvaibna^iriaati 
{»• *.13). 
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embodied ^ul. and there can be no mbodied soul without 
sin. Ramanuja, like other Hindu thinkers, gets over the 
difficulty by the conception of a beginningless saihsara. But 
this involves the pure spirituality of the soul. Sin and 
punislunent both belong to the objective series and have 
nothing to do with the pure subject, which cannot sin; but 
if the soul can sin, then it means that it is already connected 
with matter, and it is not the pure soul but the empirical 
ego. When it is said that the object series is beginningless, 
we get the pure spirit on the one side and the object on the 
other, both being absolute existents, since they find no 
explanation outside themselv^. The soul is pure in itself; 
the body hangs on to it. How does this happen ? 

What is the relation of the self to knowledge ? Are they 
different or are they one ? If they are different, then expe¬ 
rience of pleasure or pain at a certain point in the body will 
belong to knowledge and not to self, and so the self will not 
be able to feel pleasure or pain. We cannot say that know¬ 
ledge is a function (vySpara) of the self, for then it must be 
caused. But, in Ramanuja, knowledge is eternal and inde¬ 
pendent, and not a product. If the self and knowledge are 
one, then even the self will be liable to expansion and con¬ 
traction. But the atomic soul cannot expand and contract. 
The relation between the self, which is itself made up of 
consciousness,* and knowledge, is not clearly conceived. The 
self is filled with consciousness, and has also for its quality 
consciousness.3 " Knowledge is distinct from the knowing 
subject whose quality it is, as smell which is perceived as a 
quality of earth is distinct from earth.” 3 But Ramanuja 
admits that in deep sleep there is consciousness, though it 
does not relate itself to objects.4 The nature of self is not so 
much knowledge as pure consciousness, which, now and then, 
relates itself to objects. 

The relation of the jiva to Br ahm an is not free from 
difficulties. Ramlnuja says: ” The highest Brahman resolved 
to be many. It thereupon sent forth the entire world, con¬ 
sisting of fire, water, etc., introduced in this world so sent 

» VijfUujamayo hi jivo na buddhimttram (i. i. 13). 

» ii. 3. 29. . » ii. 3. 27. 

4 JUSiiasya vi^ayagocaratvaifa jagaryadSv upalabhyate (ii. 3. 31). 
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forth, the whole mass of individiial souls (cetanam jivavargam) 
into different bodies, divine, human, etc., corresponding to 
the desert of each soul, and finally itself entering accord in g to 
its wish into these souls, so as to constitute their mner self 
(jivantaratm^), evolved in all these aggregates names and 
forms, i.e. rendered each aggregate something substantial 
(vastu) and capable of being d^oted by a word.” * The jiva 
is thus a reflex of the whole reality. Each jiva has (i) the 
antaryimin Brahman, the li^t which lighteth every exist¬ 
ence ; ( 2 ) the soul, which is the knowing subject; and ( 3 ) the 
unconscious instruments through which the soi’l works. Each 
individiial seems to be a trinity in unity, even as the supreme 
Brahman is.* Brahman is the protot 57 pe, of which the indi¬ 
vidual is the ectype; for eadb individual possesses in finite 
and material outlines the supreme perfection of God. Again, 
when the soul casts off the body and enters on the state of 
release, it seems to become a bare point of mere existence. 
It is not cut off from God, since the currents of divine life 
flow through it. Will there not be an overlapping of these 
souls ? If not, what is it that distinguishes these souls from 
one another ? Are they substances in their own right, or 
mere qualities housed in the Absolute ? Ramanuja believes 
that each of these souls has a centrality and has experiences 
which it organises into a unity, but the logic of it all seems 
to be rather weak. 

RSLmSnuja's conception of the individual self reminds us 
of the Scholastic theory of substance which Kant, in his 
Refutation of Rational Psychology, and Sariikara, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma Sutra, have attacked. Ramanuja 
believes in a continuous self-identical entity which is eternal, 
while Samkara maintains that the quality of continuous self- 
identity is true only of the atman. On Ramanuja's view, it 
is difficult to know the relation between the continuous 
development and the identical essence of the self. As in 
Hegel, we have here an identity of process, an identity which 
is said to persist in and through difference. If the identity 
of ir dividual self is not affected by the pass^e from body 
to body, or by thi> p^odic suspension of consciousness, it 


•Lx. 13. 


t Aciijlv»vi<i 4 t t * p > n i n a tmt (i. i. 13). 
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f<^ws that the bodily relation, memory and consciousness, 
are not fundamental to the nature of the self. We caimot 
understand what the perman^t unchanging nature of the self 
is to which all the known experiences are irrelevant. We 
seem to be reduced to an abstract monadism where terms 
likp personal identity, continuity of consciousness, immor¬ 
tality and pre-existence are meaningless. The abstract monad 
has little to do with the concrete living self of experience. 
It is an assumption .to hold that the simple colourless unit 
called the self is different in each individual. We are obliged 
to admit that there is a fundamental atman in each individual, 
which is somehow related to a fluid historical development. 

Saihkara and Ramanuja are the two great thinkers of the 
Vedanta, and the best qualities of each were the defects of 
the other. Samkara’s apparently arid logic made his system 
unattractive religiously; Ramanuja’s beautiful stories of the 
other world, which he narrates with the confidence of one who 
had personally assisted at the origination of the world, carry 
no conviction. Saihkara’s devastating dialectic, which traces 
all—God, man and the world—to one ultimate consciousness, 
produces not a little curling of the lips in the followers of 
Rammuja. Saihkara's followers outdo the master, and bring 
his doctrine perilously near atheistic mentalism. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja move with as much Olympian assurance 
through the chambers of the Divine mind as Milton through 
the halls of heaven. Yet Ramanuja had the greatness of a 
religious genius. Ideas flowed in on him from various sources 
—^the Upani$ads and the Agamas, the Purapas and the 
Prabandham—and he responded to them all with some 
side of his religious nature. All their different elements are 
held together in the indefinable unity of religious experience. 
The philosophic spirit was strong in R^anuja. so, too, was 
his religious need. He tries his best to reconcile the demands 
of the religious feeling with the claims of logical thinking. 
If he did not succeed in the attempt to give us a s 3 rstematic 
and self-contained philosophy of religion, it should not 
surprise us. Much more remarkable is the deep earnestness 
ard hard logic with which he conceived the problem and 
laboured to bridge the yawning gulf between the apparently 
conflicting claims of religion and philosophy. A thin intellect 
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with no depth of soul may be blind to the wondem of God’s 
ways, and may have offered us a seemingly simple solution. 
Not so Ramanuja, who gives us the best type of monotheism 
conceivable, inset with touches of immanentism.* 

REFERENCES. 

Ramanuja’s commentary on the Brahma Sutra: Thibaut’s E.T. 
S.B.E., XLVIII. 

Ramanuja's commentary on the Brahma SQtra : Rangacarya’s E.T. 
Ramanuja’s commentary on the Bhagavad Gita; Covindacdrya’s 
E.T. 

Yatindramatadlpika: Govindacarya’s E.T. 
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‘ The Sag^na Brahman of Saihkara and the brahmaloka answer to 
Ramanuja's Vi^nu and vaikuptha. ^aihkara presses the pioint that these 
conceptions, though the highest open to us, are not the highest in them¬ 
selves. This reservation makes little difference so far as life is concerned. 
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THE SAIVA, THE SAKTA, AND THE LATER 
VAISNAVA THEISM 

^aiva Siddhanta—Literatute—Metaphysics, ethics and religion—^The 
Pratyabhijha system of Kashmir—Saktaism—The dualism of Madhva 
—^Life and literature—Theory of knowledge—God—Soul—Nature— 
God and the world—Ethics and religion—General estimate—Nimbarka 
and KeSava—Vallabha—Caitanya, Jlva Gosvami and Saladeva. 


I 

^AiVA Siddhanta 

From the beginning the cult of Vaisnavism liacl for its chief 
rival Saivism,* which is even to-day a very popular creed in 
South India. While it prevailed in South India even before 
the Christian era, it received a great access of strength from 
its opposition to Buddhism and Jainism, which it, along with 
Vaisnavism, overcame about the fifth or the sixth century 
after Christ. It elaborated a distinctive philosophy called 
the Saiva Siddhanta about the eleventh century a.d. Dr. Pope, 
who gave much thought to this system, regards it as '' the 
most elaborate, influential, and undoubtedly the most intrinsi¬ 
cally valuable of all the religions of India." * While there 
are striking similarities between the Siddhanta and the 
Saivism of Kashmir, we cannot say that the former owes its 
general structure or essential doctrines to the latter. The 
earliest Tamil works, like Tolkdppiam, refer to the Arivars or 

> M^dhava’s S.D.S. refers to four schools of isaivisni: NakulIsa-paSupata. 
the Saiva and the PratyabhijilS, and the Rasesvara. The last is not uf 
philosophical interest. F^or the central principles of the first, sec I.P.. 
pp. 488-489. 

* Tintvasagam, p. Ixxiv. 
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the seers, who chalked out the path to freedom and bliss. 
These latter were influenced by the Vedic conception of 
Rudra and the Rudra-Siva cult of the Brahmanas, the Mah&- 
bhdrata and the Svetdivatara Upani^ad.l Besides these, the 
twenty-eight Saiva Agatpas, especially the parts dealing with 
jnSna or knowledge, the hymns of the Saiva saints, and the 
works of the later theologians, form the chief sources of 
Southern Saivism. 


II 

Literature 

Twenty-eight Agamas are recognised,* of which the chief is 
Kamika. including the section dealing with knowledge called IMrgendra 
Agama. The Tamil saints MSnikkavasagar (seventh century a.d.) 
and Sundarar refer to them. - Saiva devotional literature 3 belongs to 
the period from the fifth to the ninth centuries. The Saiva hynms 
compiled by Nambi A^<lar Nambi (a.d. looo) are collectively called 
Tirumurai. The first part, known as Devaram, contains the hymns 
of Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar ; of the others the most important 
is Tiruvdsa^am of Manikkavfisagar. Sekkirar’s PuriapurSvatn (eleventh 
century), which describes the lives of the sixty-three Saiva saints, 
contains some valuable infpnnation., Meykander's Sivajndnabodhafn 
(thirteenth centuryl, regarded as an expansion of twelve verses of the 
Raurava Agama, is the standard exposition of the Saiva Siddhanta 
views. Arulnandi Sivacarya, the first of the forty-nine disciples of 
Meykander, is the author of the important work SivajnanaHddhiyar. 
Of Umapati's works (fourteenth century), SivaprakSiam, Tiru-aritl- 
payan are well known. The Saiva Siddhanta rested on the twofold 
tr^itiun of the Vedas and the Agamas < and the systematic reconcilia¬ 
tion of the two was undertaken by Nilakantha 5 (fourteenth century 

* See I.P., pp. 8S, 488—9, 510 fl. 

* In the Kailasanatha temple of Conjeevarani we have the earliest 
inscriptional record of the twerity-cight Saiva Agamas in which the Pallava 
king RSjasiihbavarman states his faith, and it is said to belong to the .end 
of the fifth century a.d. 

3 *' No cult in the world has produced a richer devoUonal literature, 
or one more instinct with brilliance of imagination, fervour of feeling and 
grace of expression ” (Barnett: The Heart of India, p. 82). 

* Tirumiilar, quoted in Siddhanta DlpikS, November igii, p. 203^ 
SivajfiSna Siddhiyar says; “ The only real Ixxiks are the .Vedas and the 
Saivagamas. ... Of them the Vedas are general and given" but for sill. 
The Agamas arc special and revealed for the benefit of the blessed, and they 
contain the essential truths of the Veda and the VedAnta. Both are said 
to be given out by God " (i. 46). Cp. Nilakantha : vayaih tu veda^ivaga- 
mayofi bhedam na paiyfimalci. Brahmamimamsa, p. tifi. 

5 See Nfiakantha, i. i. 3. 
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A.D.)> who wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra, interpreting 
that work in the light of the Saiva system. He accepts generally the 
standpoint of RAm&auja, and protests against the absolute identity or 
sJjsolute distinction of God on the one side and the souls and the 
world on the other.* The supreme is Siva, with his consort Aihb&, 
having for his body the conscious and unconscious entities. Appaya 
Diksitai's commentary called Sivarkamat^idipika is of great value. 


Ill 

Doctrines 

The supreme reality is called Siva, and is regarded as 
beginningless, uncaused, free from defects, the all-doer and 
the all-knower, who frees the individual soul from the bonds 
which fetter them. The formula of saccidananda is inter¬ 
preted as implying the eight attributes of self-existence, 
essential purity, intuitive wisdom, infinite intelligence, freedom 
from all bonds, infinite grace or love, omnipotence, and infinite 
bUss. Some proofs of the existence of God are mentioned. 
The world is undergoing change. Its material cause, prakrti, 
is unconscious like clay, and cannot organise itself into the 
world. The development is not due to the elements, which 
are devoid of intelligence. Karma is equally unavailing. 
Kala, or time, is, according to Meykanidar, changeless, though 
it appears to the observer as changing.* It is a condition of 
all action, but is not by itself an active agent. But if God 
is directly the cause, his independence and perfection may 
I)erhaps be compromised. It is therefore said that God 
operates through his §akti as his instrumental cause. The 
principle of karma works in accordance with the spiritual 
ends of man. It does not frame the ends or make distinctions 
between good and evil. These are laid down by an infinite 
spirit, who also, with the aid of his Sakti, sees to it that the 
^uls get their proper rewards. As the jar has the potter for 
its first cause, the staff and the wheel for its instrumental 
cause, and clay for its material cause, even so the world has 

* Many at the central passages are echoes of Raminuja’s bha?ya. Cp.. 
s.g., SiUc^macidacidvHi^tain brahma karapam, sthSlacidacidvifii^taih tat 
airyam bhavati (i. i. 2). But see Appaya Dlk9ita's AnandottOtari^ 

‘ Sivajti&nabodham, i. 4. 
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Siva for its first cause, Sakti for its instrumental cause, and 
m3.ya for its material cause. As sound fills all the notes of 
a tune, or flavour pervades the fruit, so God, by his dakti, 
pervades the whole world so fully that he does not appear 
to be differoit from it. God is the soul of which the universe 
of nature and man is the body. He is not identical with 
them, though he dwells in them and they in him. Non¬ 
dualism does not mean oneness (ekatva), but inseparability. 

Siva is everlasting, since he is not limited by time. He is 
omnipresent. He works through his kficti, which is not 
imconscious but conscious energy—^the very body of God. 
This body is composed of the five mantras,’ and subserves the 
five functions of creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
tmiverse, obscuration or embodiment (tirodhana) and libera¬ 
tion of the souls. His knowledge is ever-shining and imme¬ 
diate. According to the Pau^kara Agama, Sakfi, called 
KundalinI (the coiled), or ^uddhamaya, is that from which 
Siva derives his functions and in which his being is grounded. 
Sakti is the intermediate link between Siva pxire conscious¬ 
ness and matter the unconscious. It is the up&dhi, the 
caiise of the differentiation of Siva’s fimctions.* It is the 
cause of the bondage of all beings from Ananta, who is next 
only to Siva, downwards, and also of their release. Sakti, 
often called Uma, is but the reflex of Siva, and not an inde¬ 
pendent existence. The Absolute in itself is called Siva, and 
the Absolute in relation to objects is called Sakti. In the 
Siddhanta, Siva is not only the Absolute of metaphysics, but 
the God of religion. He is the saviour and guru, and he assumes 
this form out of his great love for mankind. He is the God 
of love. 3 

To the Lord (pati) belong the pa§u, literally cattle, the 
infinite host of souls. He is not their creator, since they are 
eternal. The soul is distinct from the body, which is an 
imconscious object of experioice (bhogya). Its presence is 
evidenct d from the facts of memory and recognition. It is 
an omnipresent, constant, conscious actor. It is the abode 

> Sadyojata, V£tnadeva, Aghora, Tatpuru^ and li&na. Cp, Tait. Arao., 
X. 43. 47. 

* Paufkam Agama, ii. 1. 

1 Sivaprakasam, i, i ; Nallasvami Pi|)ai ; Saiva Siddhanta, p. 277. 
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of the eternal and omnipresent cit^kti.* It has consciousness 
(caitanyam), whose essence lies in the act of seeing (drkkri- 
^§rupam). According to Sivajnanasiddhiyar, the soul is 
distinct from the gross body as well as the subtle, though 
united to them, and it has the functions of desire, thought 
and action (icchajnanakriya).* It becomes one with the 
thing in which it dwells for the time being. In the world of 
saihsara it concentrates on worldly things, while in the state 
of release it centres its cbnsciousness on God. During pralaya, 
the souls devoid of embodiment rest as powers and energies 
in the great Siva. The number of souls cannot be increased 
or decreased. As more souls get released the embodied ones 
become reduced in-number. Consciousness is perfectly mani¬ 
fested in the liberated, while it is obscured in the unliberated. 
The individual souls are of three classes, according as they 
are subject to the three, two or one of the impurities.3 The 
earth and the rest are also the effects of God’s creation. They 
are imconscious and serve the purposes of the souls. 

The web of bonds (pa^ajala) is distinguished into avidyi, 
karma and maya.4 The first is called Snavamala, or the 
taint due to the false notion of finiteness (anutva) which the 
soul has. The self, which is pure consciousness, imagines 
itself to be finite and confined to the body and of limited 
knowledge and power. It is ignorant of its nature as con¬ 
sciousness- ‘and also mistakes the body for its reality. This 
is the bondage (pa^utva) of the soul (pa§u). This avidyS is 
one in all beings, beginningless, dense, great and multiform. 
Creation, destruction, etc., take place with reference to the 
finite world, and so they are regarded as the modifications 
(parinama) of avidya.5 Karma is the cause of the conjunction 
of the conscious soul -with the unconscious body. It is an 
auxiliary of avidya. It is called karma because it is produced 
by the acti-vdties of beings. It is as unseen (adr§ta) as it is 
subtle. It prevails during creation and merges back into 

» Mrgendva Agama, vii. 5. 1 Ui. i, 

3 The highest (vijMnakala) are freed from m&yS and karma, and have 
only the one impurity of i.riavam. The next (pralayakala) are those who 
are subject to the impurities of Shavam and karma, -which bind them to 
rebirth; and the last (sakala) include all beings subject to the three 
impurities. 

4 Mygendra Agama, ii. 3—7. 


J Ibid., vii. II. 
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maya during pralaya. It cannot be destroyed, but must 
work out its results.* Maya is the material cause of the 
world, unconscious in nature,* the seed of the universe, 
possessing ntiaiiy powers, omnipresent and imperishable. 
*' As the tnmk, the leaf and the fruit latent in the seed grow 
tbereform, so the universe from kala to earth (k?iti) develops 
from maya." 3 

The* process of creS'tion receives great, attention in the Saiva 
system. While Siva is pure consciousness, matter is pure uncon¬ 
sciousness. and Sakti is said to meditate between the two. She 
is not the material cause of the world, since she is of the nature 
of consciousness [caitanya). She is the external sound, the con¬ 
necting-link between tiie gross and the subtle, the material and 
the spiritual, the word and the concept,4 Suddhamaya. the mother 
of the universe, is Vak, or Nada, ** the voice of the silence." 
The ^aiva SiddhSnta analyses the uniyer.se into thirty-six tattvas 
as against the twenty-five of the Sadikhya. Above the puru^, 
we have the paiicakaficuka, or the fivefold envelope of niyati 
(order), k&la (time), raga (interest), vidya (knowledge), kala (power). 
Above kala ^ere are maya, Suddhavidyli, Ii^Vara, Sad^iva, Sakti 
and Siva, Sivatattva is a class by itself; SadS^iva, I§vara and 
SuddhavidyH form the VidyStattvas, and the other thirty-two from 
m£ya downwards are the Atmatattvas. These are the different 
stagfes of evolution. Mayi hrst evolves into the subtle principles 
and then into the gross. Kala. the first principle evolved from 
mayfi, overcomes the impurities obstructing the manifestation of 
consciousness, and helps it to manifest itself in accordance with 
karma; by the next principle of vidya,, the soul derives the ex¬ 
perience of pleasure and pain. " That instrument by which the 
active soul observes the operations of buddhi is vidya.’’s MfiyS. 
is the desire on which all experience depends. K&la or time regulates 
experiences as past, present and future. Time is not eternal, for 
eternity is independence of time. Niyati is the fixed order governing 
the distinction of bodies, organs and the like, for the different souls. 
The purusas are enveloped by these five. The Saiva Siddhfinta 
holds that the mulaprakrti of the Sfimkhya is itself a product, and 
admits five subtle principles beyond it. Of these five, the first three 
serve to manifest the powers of knowledge, action and feeling, while 
the other two answer roughly to time and space. Prakfti is the 
stuff of which the worlds which the puru$a is to experience are made. 
It is the first gross development. From prakfti evolve the gu^as, 
from the gu^as the buddhi; the rest of the evolution is on the lines of 
the Saihkbya. _ • 


• viii. 1-5. 

♦ Ibid., ii. 17. 


* ix. 2-4. 


3 Paufkara Agama, iii. 4. 
5 Ibid,, v. 9. 
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Sivatattva is the ni^hala, or undifferentiated basis of all conscious¬ 
ness and action. " When iuddham&yft, the §akti of Siva, begins her 
life of activity, then Siva becomes the experiendng (bhoga) Siva; he 
is Sada^iva, also called Sadahhya. not really separate from Siva. When 
fuddham3.3^ is actually active, the experiencing Siva becomes the 
ruling (adhikara) Siva; he is then Idvara, not really separate from 
Sada^va." < It is Sad 9 iiva that has the body of the five mantras, 
and not Siva. Suddhavidyfi is the cause of true knowledge. Between 
world periods there are pauses of quiescence, at the mid of which 
evolution sets in. The Lord helps the imparities to manifest them¬ 
selves, and sustains the whole course of their development for the 
ultimate good of the souls dependent on his grace.* He takes note 
of the activities of the souls and helps them in their onward pursuit. 
Respect for the law of karma is not a limitation of God’s independence, 
for the law of karma is the means he employs.* 

The Saiva Siddhanta does not siq>port the illusory con¬ 
ception of the world. The beginningless saihsara is due to 
matter and souls which are also eternal. The world has a 
serious moral purpose, and cannot be dismissed as a mere 
error or jest. God is for ever engaged in the rescue of souls 
from the bondage of matter. The unceasing rhythm of the 
world, with the law of karma regulating it, continues for the 
one purpose of attracting man to the higher life. “ Siva 
desires that all should know him," says Meyka^dor.^ It is 
not merely the ambition of the soul to know God, but it is 
the desire of the Lord as well. 

Sin is the threefold bond from which we have to obtain 
emancipation. We must get lid of the anavam or the avidya, 
or the defilement which darkens the light of the soul, neutralise 
the karma which produces rebirth, and shake ofE the maya, 
which is the basis of all impurities. God helps us in otur 
endeavotiTS. A metaphysical absolute, unafEected hy the 
pleasures and pains of the soul, is of no avail. But Siva is 
full of grace and is waiting through successive asons to receive 
the recognition of the soul and his adoring love. A personal 
tie binds the soul to God. The grace of God is the road to 
freedom. It demands childlike trust in Siva. " To those 
who draw not nigh he gives no boon; to those who draw 
nigh he vouchsafes all good; the great God knows no dis- 

* Paufkara Agama, i. 25-36. » vii. 11-22. 

S S.D.S., vii ; ^ivajMnabodham, ii. 5. 

< SivajHSnabodhatn, xii. 3. 
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like.*' X- The ^va saints yearn to see God. M&oikkavasagar 
sings:— 

To cast quite oil this sinful frame; to enter Siva’s home 
To see the wondrous Light, that so these eyes may gladness gain; 
O Infinite, without compare i The assembly of Thy saints 
Of old, to see. Behold, O Sire, Thy servant's soul hath 3reamed.* 

The consciousness of sin is intensely felt, and some saints 
utter the cry that their sins are shutting them off from com¬ 
munion with God. 3 The devotion of the ^vas is more 
virile and masculine than that of the Vai^^avas. 

Tiruvdsagam ^ depicts in beautiful hymns the progress of 
the soul from the bondage of ignorance and passion into the 
liberty of Hght and love, its first awakening, its joy and 
exaltation, waywardness and despondency, struggle and 
unrest, the peace and the joy of union. In the intuition of 
God, the distinction of knower, knowledge and known is said 
to disappears There was, at any rate, in the early form of 
Saivism, a spirit of toleration. " Whatever God you worship, 
even as he ^iva will appear. He who is above all this will 
understand your true worship and show you grace.” ^ The 
guru or the teacher plays an important part in the scheme of 
salvation. The true guru is one who is in his last birth ; and 
Siva himself is said to live in the guru, looking lovingly on 
the disciple through the eyes of the guru. 7 There are no 
incarnations of ^iva, though he appears frequently to test 

* Tiru-aruf-payan, i. 9. * Pope's Trans., TintvSsogam, xxv. 9. 

J Cp. Appar 

** Evil, all evil my race, evil my qualities all. 

Great am I only in sin, evil is even my good. 

Evil my innermost self, foolish, avoiding the pure. 

Beast am I not. yet the ways of the beast I can never forsake. 


Ah I wretched man that I am, 

Whereunto came 1 to birth." 

(Kingsbury and Philips: Hymns of the Tamil Saiviie SattOs. p. 47.) 
« Regarding the literature of the Saiva Siddb&nta, Sir Charles Eliot 
writes: " In no literature with which I am acquainted has the individual 
religious life—^its struggles and dejections, its hopes and fears, its confidence 
and its triumph—received a delineation more frank and more profound " 
{Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. ii, p. 217). 

s Tiru-an^-payan, viii. 74. * Sivt^Mndsiddhiyae 

1 Tiru-aruf-payan, v. 
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tike bhakti pf the .devotees or initiate them into truth. But 
Siva is not bom ; nor has he any human career. 

The ethipai virtues are insisted on. Siddhiyar says: 
" They have jio love for God who have no love for all man¬ 
kind.’' * Though the law of karma is inviolable, the choice 
of the^ul is not fettered. God is always ready to second 
the efforts of man. Karma and jhana conjointly produce 
rdease.* The restrictions of caste lose their rigour in any 
true theism. Though Maipkkavasagar did not develop a 
defiant attitude towards the caste rules, the later Saivas, 
Patta^iathu Hllai, Kapilar, and the Telugu poet, Vemana, 
are critical of the caste restrictions. Tirumular held that 
there was only one caste, even as there was only one God.3 
The reform movement of Basava (middle of the twelfth 
centu^) is marked by its revolt against the supremacy of the 
Brahxnin, though Basava himself was a Brahmin.4 This sect 
does not accept the h 3 ;pothesis of rebirth. 

After the destruction of pa^a, the individual is said to 
become Siva,S i.e. attain perfect resemblance to him, though 
the five functions of creation, etc., are reserved for God only.^ 
Since the soul has no dust or darkness in it, the light of God 
shines through it. Deliverance is not becoming one with 
God, but enjoying the presence of the Lord. Meykandar 
sa 5 ^: " Did the soul perish on becoming imited with Siva, 
there would be no eternal being to be associated with God. 
If it does not perish, but remains a dissociated bdbg, then 
there would be no union with God. But the impurities will 
cease to affect the soul, and then the soul, like the union of 
salt with water, will become united with Siva as his servant 
and exist at his feet as one with him." 7 "On the removal 
of the soul attains to the status of Siva himself.” 8 The 

> xii. 2, quoted in SiddhSnta Dlpikd, November 1912, p. 239. 

* Nllakavifia, i. i. x. 

J Onre kulamum oruvane devanum (Tirumantram). 

4 Though the LingEyata reformation started with a vigorous protest 
against the caste system, the Lmgayats to-day observe caste divisions. 

5 Mfgtndra. Agama, vi. 7. " Nirantaraih Sivo 'ham iti bhSvanE pravaheua. 
EithilitapaEatayE'pagatapaiubhava upfisakEh £iva eva bhavati" (Nllakaotha 
on iv. X. 3). 

* Nltakautha on iv. 4. 7. 

7 $ivaj*SMabodkaim. xi. 5 See also Pope’s Note iii, Tirwvisagnm. 
P- * NUakaptha. iv. 4. 4. 
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freed souls exist in an unbodied or disembodied condi¬ 
tion.* Some Saivas believe that in emancipation the body 
itself is irradiated with the light of Siva ; others think that 
the souls acquire some miraculous powers. Before they 
attain union with the Sujjreme, the souls must consume the 
fruits of their deeds. The jivanmukta, thou§^ in the body, 
is one in feeling and faculty with the Suprone. He does not 
engage in works which lead to further embodiments. He is 
filled with the presence of God.* He continues to be embodied 
until his past karma is exhausted, and the deeds of the interval 
are consumed by the grace of God.3 All the deeds performed 
by the freed are due to the impulsion of God within them 4 

IV 

The PratyabhijiJA System 

Though the Agamas were also the basis of Kashmir 
Saivism, the later works show a distinct leaning to Advaitism. 

Vasugupta (eighth century a t>.) is said to have found the ^iva 
Sulra and taught it to Kallata. Spanda Karikd composed by Vasu¬ 
gupta or Kallata, Soininanda’s Sivadrsti (a.d. 900), Utpala’s Praiya- 
bhijUS Sutra (a.d. 930). Abhinavagupta's Paramarthasara and Pratya- 
bhijftavimariini, Tanirdloka, K^emaraja's SivasulravimarHnt and Span- 
dasandoha, are some of the important works of this school. They 
accept the Saiva Agamas and the Siddh&nta works as authoritative, 
and modify them in the direction of Saiiikara’s Advaita. These 
works, which show differences of opinion and are said to represent 
three distinct kinds of monistic idealism, are collectively called Trika.s 
Siva Sutra with Bhaskara's Varttika and K^maraja's Vintar^ini repre¬ 
sents one tendency; Vasugupta’s Spanda Karika, with Kallata’s 
Vftti, expound an idealism which is not much different from the first. 
Somananda’s Sivadrsti and Utpala’s PratyabhijitS. Sutra and Abhinava- 


« Nllakantha, iv. 5. * Tiru-aruf-payan, x. 93. 

3 Ibid., X. 98. 

* " The tongue itself that cries to thee,—all other powers 

Of my whole being that cry out—all are Thyself 1 
lliou art my way of strength I The trembling thrill that runs 
Through me is Thee 1 Myself the whole of ill and weal I 
None other here ■ , . 

(Pope’s trans. of TiruvU&agam, xxxiii. 5.) 

3 They are so called sipce they treat of the ultimates, God, soul and 
matter. 
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gupta’s works support non-dualism.^ Of these the last "seemed to 
MSdhava the most important, for he brings the other two under it,* 
and the supporters of the doctrine also held that all other s}^tems 
were preparatory stages for it.s 

The only reality of the universe is Siva, who is infinite 
consciousness and unrestricted independence. He has many 
other feattures like omnipresence, etemality, formlessness, 
though independence (svacchanda) is peculiar to him. Siva 
is the subject as well as the object, the experiencer as well 
as the experienced.4 “As the consciousness on which all 
this resultant world is established, whence it issues, is free 
in its nature, it cannot be restricted an 3 where. As it moves 
in the differentiated states of waking, sleeping, etc., identi¬ 
fying itself with them, it never falls from its true nature as 
the knower.” 5 In the strain of Advaita Ved^ta, it is said, 
“ That in which there is no pleasure, no pain, no known or 
knower, nor again unconsciousness, alone really exists.” ® 
The reality of the subject does not require proof, since all 
proof assumes it.7 A second to Siva there is none. The 
world exists within consciousness, though it seems to be 
outside. “The Lord, of the form of cit (intelligence), being 
imder the influence of desire, causes the totality of objects 
to shine, as if existing outside, though without a substratum, 
like a Yogi.” * The existence of a prompting cause, like 
karma, or a material cause, like prakiti, for the creation of the 
world is not admitted. Nor is mayS the principle which 
creates illusory forms. God is absolutely independent, and 
creates all that exists by the mere force of his will. He makes 
the world appear in himself as if it were distinct from himself, 
though not so really; even as objects appear in a mirror. 
God is as unaffected by the objects of his creation as the 
mirror is by the images reflected in it. By his own wonderful 
power (Sakti) inherent in him, God appears in the form of 

> See Paramdrthasara, pp. 34 and 36, 4S-50, 54. 

* S.D.S., viii. 

i Tad bhGmikab sarvadarSanasthitayab {PratyabhijftShrdaya SiUra, p. &)• 

* Spandakirikd, p. 29. 5 Ibid., pp, 2-4. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 7 Sivasdtrauimariini, p. 5- 

* livarapratyabhijUd Sutra, v. 6. Paramarthasdra says that the Lord, 
compact of thought and bliss, brings into being isakti, m£y&, prakfti and 
the earth (see 4). The Lord assumes the semblance of gods, men, etc. (6). 
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souls and constitutes objects for their experiences.* The only 
reality is the unlimited pure self, the one and only substratum 
of the universe, whose activity (spanda, vibration) is the cause 
of all distinctions. 

While Siva is the changeless reality underlying the entire universe, 
his energy or ^akti has an infinity of aspects, of which the chief are 
cit (intelligence), ananda (bliss). icch& (will), jfiana (knowledge), and, 
kriya (creative power). Thirty-six tattvas or principles, are recognised. 
When Sakti functions as cit, the Absolute becomes the pure experience 
called Sivatattva. So soon as life is introduced by the operation of 
the ananda of Sakti, we get the second stage of Saktitattva. The will 
to self-expression brings about the third stage of being. There is 
next the conscious experience (jfiana) of being, the ISvaratattva with 
its power and will to create the universe. In the next stage there is 
the knower, as well as the object of knowledge, when action (kriyfi) 
commences. It is the stage of Suddhavidya. Thus the five trans¬ 
cendental tattvas are the expression of the Sakti of Siva with its five 
powers. 

The phenomenal world arises through the force of tn&yS,, from 
which the limitations of space (niyati), time (kala), interest (r&ga), 
knowledge (vidyS) and power (kala) arise. Through the force of 
miyi, the infinite experience manifests itself in a number of limited 
experiences or puru^as. But all limitation implies a somewhat which 
limits. The distinction between purusa and prakfti arises. Further 
evolution is on the lines of the Saihkhya scheme. All the stages of 
evolution are traced back to the one absolute Siva. The cyclical 
appearance and disappearance of the world are admitted. The process 
of the manifestation (SbhSsa) of the universe does not stain the purity 
of the absolute Siva, who transcends his own manifestations. 

As the soul is of the nature of consciousness, and the individual 
soul is the same as the universal soul, the doctrine of an ultimate 
plurality of souls is denied. The pure consciousness dwells in each 
of us, though it is obscured by unreal upadhis. Our bondage is due to 
ignorance (ajfiana). a Ksemaraja observes: " Being infinite conscious¬ 
ness, the soul thinks ' I am finite ’ ; being independent, he thinks ' I 
am the body.' 3 It forgets that the world is wholly udreal apart 
from Siva and that the soul is identical with Siva." 

Recognition (pratyabhijfii.) of the reality is all that is needed for 
release. If the individual soul is one with the universal soul, it matr 
be asked, why is the recognition of the fact necessary ? Hfidhava 
answers the question by an analogy. A love-sick woman is not con¬ 
soled by the mere presence of the lover, she must recognise him to be 
so. The bondage of ignorance i.s overcome only by this recognition. 
When the soul recognises itself as God, it rests in the mystic bliss of 

< ParamSrihosSra, pp. 48-50. * Siva Satra, a. 

3 Commenting on Siva SiUra, i. 2. 
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oneness with Qod. According to the Spnnda schpol, the soul gains 
knowledge through intense yogic contemplation, realises the supremacy 
of Siva in the universe and becomes absorbed in the mystic trance of 
peace and quietness. The three methods of gaining release mentioned 
in the ^va Sutra belong to the Saiva, the Tantra and the Yoga, 

According to Abhinavagupta. there are three classes of liberated 
souls : those assimilated to the Supreme (paramukta), those united to 
him in his manifested phase (aparamukta), and those still in the body 
(jivanmukta). The delivered soul becomes one with the Supreme, 
since it is admitted that " there is nothing distinct from the redeemed 
to which he should offer praise or oblation.” • " When thus the 

imagining of duality has vanished, the individual has surmounted the 
illusive maya, he is merged in Brahman as water in water or milk in 
milk.” * 


V 

Saktaism 

The cult of Sakti 3 finds its beginnings in the Rg-Veda. 
In one of the hymns Sakti is represented as the embodiment 
of power, “ the supporter of the earth living in heaven." < 
She is the supreme power " by which the universe is upheld,” s 
" the great mother of the devotees (suvratanam)," and soon 
became identified with " Uma of golden hue ” of the Kena 
Upani^ad. In the Mahdbhdrata she is the sister of Kr^na, 
and so became related to Vai^^avism. The Saivas made her 
the wife of Siva. In the Puranas she appears as Candi, with 
a daily worship and an autumn festival. She soon came to 
be worshipped as Devi, who is one with Brahman, the 
absolute, whose nature is sat, cit and ananda, and mig^t be 
contemplated as male, female or attributeless.^ Gradually 
the worship of Sakti as the world-mother displaced Vedic 
ritualism.. The literature relating to this phase of Hinduism 
is called Tantra. It is famous for its reverence for women, 
who are regarded as forms of the divine mother.? 

* J.R.A.S., 1910. * Param&rlhasara, p. 31. 

3 I.P., pp. 487-8. < i. 136. 3 - 

3 See ChSn. Up.,iii. 12; Bfh. Up., v. 14. 

* Cp. PuArfipaih va smared devtm strlrfipadi v& viciutayet 

Atbava nifkalSm dhyfiyet saccidanand alakgayam. 

? Vidy£b aamastas tava devi bhedab. 

Striyab aamaatSb Bukala jagatsu. 

Saptaiati, xi. 5 . 
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The seventy-seven Agamas belonging to the SsJcta cult aie divided 
into five subhagamas (or samaya), which teach practices leading to 
knowledge and liberation, sixty-four kaulkgamas which teach practices 
intended to develop magical powers, and eight mL^ragamas which aim 
at both. BhSskararaya quotes nine sutras in his LalitasahasranSma- 
bhSfya from a work called Sahti Sutra. The latter work has not come 
down to us. The Tantras, which are in the form of dialogues between 
Siva and Devi, themselves belong to the seventh century and onwards. 
Thanks to the loving labours of Sir John Woodroffe, the chief of the 
available Tantra texts are now published. 

Siva in this system is of the nature of omnipresent 
(akhil^ugata), pure consciousness (prakaSa), impersonal and 
inactive. It is pure being devoid of any relativity. The 
active personal being, Sakti, includes all individual souls. 
The opening verse of Saundaryalahart reads : “ Siva, when 
he is united with Sakti, is able to create ; otherwise he is 
unable even to move.*’ * Siva and Sakti are related as 
prakfi^ and vimar^. Bhaskararaya defines vimarSa as the 
spontaneous vibration of the ultimate reality.* The first 
touch of relation in the pure ab.solute is Vimai-^a, which 
gives rise to the world of distinctions. Vimarsa or Sakti is 
the power latent in the absolute or pure consciousness. It 
is the absolute personified, consciousness become a subject, 
and it passes over into its opposite, the not-self or the object. 
If Siva is consciousness (cit), Sakti is the formative energy 
of consciousness, Cidrupini. Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva jjerform 
their functions of creation, preservation and destruction in 
obedience to Sakti. 3 In the perfect experience of ananda, 
Siva and Sakti are indistinguishable. The two coalesce in 
one being. Siva answers to the indeterminate Brahman in a 
state of quiescence; Sakti is determinate Braliman endowed 
with iccha (will), jnana (knowledge), and kriya (action), pro¬ 
jecting the whole objective universe. Siva and Sakti are one, 
since force is inherent in existence. The force may be at 
rest or in action, but it exists none the less in both the states 
The potentiality of the whole object-world exists as the Sakti 
of Siva. 

' sakt3ra yukto yadi bhavati Saktab prabhavitum 

Na ced evarh devo fia khalu kuSalab spanditum api. 

» See his commentaTy on LalitasaJiasrauima under Vimaiiaitkpixil. p. 548. 

) Anandalahari, pp. i aad 24. 
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Sakti is difEerentiated as gross and subtle. She is the 
mother of all things. The five functions of illumination 
(abhasa), coloration (rakti), examination (vimarSana). sowing 
the seed (bijlvasthSna) and lamentation (vilapanat§) are 
attributed to her. There is also the non-consdous matter 
which ^iresponds to the pralq-ti of the SEhhkhya system. 

Ptakrti or maya is looked upon as of the substance of Devi.* 
Within the womb of Sakti is mkyS. or prakrti, the matrix of the universe, 
potential in pralaya and active in creation. The Samkhya account of 
evolution from prakfti is followed. Under Sakti's direction, mflyft evolves 
into the several material elements and phjrsical portions of all sentient 
beings. In all living beings, caitanya or consciousness is present, 
though it appears as broken up into a multiplicity of beings on account 
of the varying physical adjuncts. Instead of the twenty-five tattvas 
of the Samkh}^, we have thirty-six, which are classified into: 
(i) Sivatattva, the supreme; (2) Vidyatattva, or the subtle manifes¬ 
tations of Sakti; (3) Atmatattva. or the material universe from mfiya 
down to earth. These three answer to prakaia (Siva), vimarSa and 
the not-self. The supreme spirit of the S&kta scheme has inner difiFer- 
ences, though frequently we meet with ideas of salvation and oneness 
of the world, which remind us of Saihkara's more rigorous non¬ 
dualism.* We have, first' of all, the absolute Brahman; next, we 
have the determinate subject endowed with Sakti. Nada issues 
immediately and from nada bindu appears, 3 and then the Suddhamayfi. 
These five answer to Siva, Sakti, Sadakhya, livara and the Suddha- 
mfiya of the Saivas. The rest of the evolution is not difi'crent from 
the Saiva scheme. 

The jiva, under the influence of maya, looks upon itself 
as an independent agent and enjoyer until release is gained. 
Knowledge of ^akti is the road to salvation,^ which is dissolu¬ 
tion in the blissful effulgence of the Supreme. It is said that 
" for him who realises that all things are Brahman, there is 
neither Yoga nor worship.” 5 Jivanmukti, or liberation in 
this life, is admitted.* Liberation depends on self-culture, 

* SSmySvastba guuopSdhik^ brahmarupipl devi. 

* It is said to be a non-dualism. KuldrxKiva Tantra, i. 108. Sir John 
Woodroffe, who has made a special study of the Tantra school, believes 
that its philosophy “occupies in some sense a middle place between the 
dualism of the S 3 .itikhya and Saiiikara's ultra-monistic interpretation of the 
Vedfinta " {Indian Philosophical Review, vol. i, p. 122). 

3 SdradAtiiaka, i. 

4 Saktijfifinaih vini devi nirvipaih naiva j&yate (NtruUara Tantra)* 

5 MahdnirvOffa Tantra, xiv. 123. See also 124-127. 

* Ibid., xiv. 135. 
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which leads to ^iritual insight. It “ does not come from the 
recitation of hymns, sacrifices or a htmdred fasts. Man is 
liberated by the knowledge that he is himself Brahman,” * 
” The state of mind in which it is realised that Brahman alone 
is (brahmasadbhava), is the highest; that in which there is 
meditation on Brahman (dhyanabhava) is the middle; praise 
(stuti) and recitation (japa) of hymns is the next, and 
external wordiip is the lowest of all.” * There is a protest 
against ritualistic religion. Kuldrfiava Tantra says;. “If 
the mere rubbing of the body with mud and ashes gains 
liberation, then the village dogs who roll in them have 
attained it.” 3 The distinctions of castes are subordinated; 
and the discipline of the Tantras is open to all.4 Bhakti is 
regarded as hdpful to salvation. Freedom of worship is allowed. 
" As all streams flow into the ocean, so the worship offered 
to any God is received by Brahman.” s The subordinate 
deities are however subject to the force of karma and time.^ 
The mystic side of the Yoga system plays a large part 
throughout. Mantras are sacred and are regarded as divine 
creations, in a sense, identical with Sakti, who is Sabda, or 
eternal word. Great emphasis is laid on the awakening of 
the forces within the organism. The perfected man will 
awaken the Kundalini and pierce the six cakras." The theories 
of karma, rebirth, gross and subtle bodies, are accepted by 
the Sakta thinkers. 


VI 

Madhva 

A leading form of reaction against Samkara’s Advaitism 
is the dualistic philosophy associated with the name of Madhva, 

‘ Mdh&nirv&i^a Tantra, xiv. 115, 116. > IM., xiv. 122. 

J i. 

* AntyajS api ye bhakta namajAanadhik&npab 
Strlsudrabrahmabandhan^in tantrajfi&ue 'dbik&rit&. 

( VyomasatkhitS). 

5 MakSnirvitm TaMra, ii. 50. 

* Ye sainast^ jagatsr^tisthitisaihhSrakari^ab 

Te’ pi k&le^u llyante k£lo hi balavattarab- 

7 See Avalon : Th« Serpent Power. A cloud bangs over the sidhana of 
the ^ktas. Though much of the obloquy is undeserved, there is apparently 
iiomething which can be improved. 

VOL. II. 


47 
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which has many points in common with Ramanuja’s view of 
reality. > Madhva stands out for unqualified dualism and 
insists on the five great distinctions of God and the individual 
TOul, God and matter, the individual soul and matter, one 
soul and another, and one part of matter and another. The 
doctrines of exclusive mediatorship through Vayu, the son 
of Vi§: 9 u, eternal hell as well as the missionary fervour of 
Madhva's faith, suggest the influence of Christianity, though 
there is little evidence in support of it. In view of the fact 
that Madhva’s commentary on the Kena Upani^ad is taken 
from Brahmasdra, it is reasonable to think that there was the 
tradition of dualism even prior to Madhva. As we shall see, 
Madhva makes a clever use of the Sainkhya and the Nyaya- 
vai§e§ika theories. 


VII 

Life and Literature 

Madhva,! also known as Purnaprajha and Anandatlrtha, was born 
in the year iigg in a village near Udipi, of the South Canara district. 
He became early very proficient in Vedic learning and soon became a 
safiftyasin. He spent several years in prayer and meditation, study 
and discussion. He developed his dualistic philosophy in discussions 
with his preceptor Acyutapreksa, an adherent of Samkara’s school. 
He proclaimed the supreme godhead of Vi.snu and admitted the validity 
of branding one’s shoulders with the arms of Vispu, a practice accepted 
by Ramanuja. He made many converts to his faith in different parts 
of the country, founded a temple for K{*sna at Udipi, and made it the 
rallying centre for all his followers. Prohibition of bloodshed, in con¬ 
nection with sacrifices, is a salutary reform for which he is responsible. 
He died at the age of seventy-nine. 

The standard treatises of this school of thought are, of course, 
the works of Madhva. He wrote a commentary on the Brahma Sutra, 


> The main differences are that while Ramanuja thinks that the indi¬ 
vidual souls are similar in their natural essence, Madhva makes them 
different. Madhva denies that Brahman is the material cause, which 
RUmllnuja admits. For Madhva, the universe is not the body of God. In 
RSmanuja there are no souls disqualified for salvation and there are no 
differences in the enjoyment of bliss for freed souls. 

! Narfiyanficarya’s Madhvavijaya and ManimaHjari contain the otthudox 
account of Madhva’s life and work. If we eliminate the miracles and super¬ 
natural incidents which the piety of bis followers attributed to liim. we 
may get the historical basis of Madhva’s life and mission. 
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and justified his interpretation of it in another work called Anuvya- 
khySna. His commentaries on the Bha^madgitH and the Upanisads,' 
his epitome of the MahSthOrata called Bh&rataUUparyantr^ya and 
gloss on the BhSgavata Putdifa help to elucidate his philosophy. He 
also wrote a commentary on the first forty hymns of the ^£|^«-Veda 
and discussed many philosophical and other themes in his Prakaravas. 
Throughout his works he gives the impression that he relies more on 
the Purfipas than on the Prasthfinatraya, the Upanisads, the Bhaga- 
vadgitd and the Brahma Sutra. It is not quite easy for Madhva to 
interpret these authoritative works in the interests of his dualistic 
metaphysics. Jayatirtha’s commentary on Madhva's SutrabhO^ya and 
that on Madhva's Anuvydkhydaa called Nydyasudhd, are works of 
great importance. Vyasaraya wrote a gloss called Candrikd on Jaya- 
tirtha's commentary on Madhva’s Sufrabhdsya. Purpananda's Tattva- 
muktSvali > is a bitter attack on the Advaitav§.da. 


VIII 

Theory of Knowledge 

Madhva accepts the three sources of knowledge, perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony. Comparison (upamana) 
is regarded as a variety of inference. Perception and infer¬ 
ence by themselves cannot help us to solve the riddle of 
the universe. Perception is confined to the facts open to 
the senses. Inference is incapable of supplying us with new 
facts, though it helps us to test and systematise the facts 
obtained through other means. We have to depend on the 
Vedas for a true knowledge of reality. Madhva accepts the. 
authoritativeness of the Vedas as a whole, and does not dis¬ 
criminate between the different parts of it. The Hymns and 
the Brahmapas are as useful and valid as the Upanisads. 
Madhva distinguishes between testimony due to personal 
authority (pauruseya), which may be fallible, and that which 
is not the composition of any person (apauruseya). The 
latter is of absolute validity and infallible. The Vedas, of 
which Madhva's philosophy purports to be the right interpre¬ 
tation, are regarded by Madhva as apauruseya or uncreated 
by any personal author, and are therefore said to be 
authoritative in character. 

* See vols. i, iii and xiv. 

* Translated by Cowell. See J.R.A.S., vol. xv, pt. ii. 
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Aj^ehension, through whatever means, is the direct 
evidraice of the thing that is apprehended. The instruments 
which mediate apprehension are not present in the appre¬ 
hension itself. The relation between the knower and the 
knowj^is direct and immediate. The pramanas of perception, 
inference, and Vedic testimony, are so called simply because 
they are instnamental in producing knowledge—^which fact 
comes out when we study knowledge externally. Every 
apprehension of fact that we have is valid, and implies the 
existence of the fact, even though it may exist only for the 
moment of apprehension. If we repudiate it as invalid, it 
is because of some other apprehension whose validity we 
accept. Sxmrise and sunset are occurrences, until we have 
the further knowledge that the sun neither rises nor sets. 
Madhva accepts the intrinsic validity of apprehension as such, 
and disputes every theory which regards our knowledge as a 
mere appearance. If our knowledge does not reveal the 
structure of reality and indicate objective existence, but 
simply gives us a wrong lead, then the unreal cannot even 
appear, cannot be the object of even erroneous apprehension, 
and cannot be related to knowledge as cause to effect. If all 
knowledge is erroneous, the distinction between true and false 
ideas disappears. An analysis of illusion tells us that there 
is an object presented to consciousness, though we mistake 
its nature, owing to some defect of the senses or other means 
of knowledge. The elements of false perception are not false. 
They are facts of experience. Through some defect, we do 
not take a full view of the object, but what we see of it recalls 
something like it in nature, though different from it, with 
which we confuse the given datum. Every case of illusion 
implies two positive entities, a given thing and a suggested 
object. The notion of the unreality of the world means that 
there is something real which we mistake for something else. 
It does not mean that there is nothing real at all. 

Madhva takes his stand on experience or knowledge and 
argues that there can be no knowledge without a knower and 
a known. To speak of knowledge, independent of a knowing 
subject or a known object, is meaningless. Knowing subjects 
and known objects must exist. The world is not an imreality. 
If we do not admit distinctions of things, we cannot account 
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for distinctions of ideas. Our knowledge tells us that differ¬ 
ences exist. We cannot regard them as merely conventional, 
for convention does not produce the distinctions. 

The fact of difference is generally traced to the force of space and 
time, which are considered to be mere forms of the subject’s intelligence. 
If space and time were identical with the knowing self, it is difficult 
to see how the notion that they are identical with the subject could 
arise. If the self as knowledge is all-pervading, we cannot have 
distinctions of space and time. To attribute the latter to the force 
of avidy£ does not help us, since the status of avidyJL and its relation 
to the self cannot be explained satisfactorily. Every explanation of 
avidyS. implies the presuppositions of space and time, and so the 
latter cannot be explained away as the products of avidy£. Space 
and time are regarded as real wholes having parts. If they have no 
parts, we cannot have distinctions of here and there, now and tlien. 
We are presented with parts of space, for it is incorrect to hold that 
everything presented to us occupies all space, unlimited and indivisible. 
We are conscious only of limited bodies occupying portions of space 
and resisting one another. We perceive parts of space and time, and 
so they must be regarded as existing. According to Madhva, they are 
objects of perception to the witnessing self (s§.ksin). 

Reality (pad^ha) is of two kinds, according to Madhva, 
independent (svatantra) and dependent (paratantra). God; 
the supreme person, is the only independent reality. The 
dependent beings are of two Idhds, positive (bhava) and 
negative (abhava). Of the positive we have two varieties, 
conscious (cetana) souls, and unconscious (acetana) entities, 
like matter and time. Unconscious existence is either eternal 
like the Vedas, eternal and non-etemal like prakrti, time and 
space, or non-etemal like the products of prakrti.* 


IX 

God 

There are three entities existing from all eternity to all 
eternity, fundamentally different from one another, which are 
God, soul and the world. Though these are all real and 

* According to Madkvas*ddhintasdra (2), there are ten padarthns. 
Dravyaguuakarmasam&nyaviie$avi^i9tSih^i§aktisidf£yabhava daia pada- 
rthSh. 
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eternal, the latter two are subordinate to God and dependent 
on him. Independent (svatantra) reality is Brahman, the 
absolute creator of the universe. We can know his nature 
through a study of the Vedas,* and so his nature is not in¬ 
definable. When the Supreme is said to be indefinable, all 
that is meant is that a complete knowledge of him is difficult 
to acquire.* The Supreme transcends all perception. 3 The 
form seen during meditation by imagination is not Brahman. 
Madhva has no S 5 mipathy with the view that the different 
parts of the scripture relate to different kinds of Brahman. 
Though the supreme being and his qualities are identical, they 
can be spoken of in different terms.4 The famous passage 
that Brahman is one only without a second (ekam evadvitjyam 
brahma) means that Brahman is unsurpassed in excellence 
and without an eqxial, since it penetrates everywhere. The 
attributes of God are absolute in their character and so do 
not limit him. Brahman possesses every kind of perfection. 
He is identified with V4nu and is said to direct by his will 
the world and all that is in it as an absolute ruler. He creates 
and destroys the world again and again. He is endowed with 
a supernatural body and is regarded as transcendent to the 
world as well as immanent, since he is the inner ruler 
(antaryamin) of all souls. 5 He manifests himself in various 
forms (vyuhas), appears periodically in incarnations (avataras), 
and is said to be mystically present in the sacred images. 
He creates, maintains and destroys the universe, imparts know¬ 
ledge, manifests himself in several ways, condemns some and 
redeems others. By his side is Lak§mi, capable of assuming 
various forms, but without a material body, coetemal with 
him and all-pervading. She witnesses the glory of God 
through eternity. Unlike the gods and goddesses who acquire 
release after many existences, Laksnii is eternally redeemed 
(nityamukta). Lak^i is the personification of God’s creative 
energy. She is intelligent prakrti, though God is greater than 
she in point of subtlety and the extent of qualities.® God 
rules the souls and matter, though he does not create them 

» M.B., iii. 3. I, » M.B., i. i. 5. 3 M.B.. iii. 2. 23. 

« See Nyayasudha, i. 1. 2: i. i. 6. Cp. also MadhvasiddhUniasara ■■ 
Bbedabhave ’pi bfaedavyavah 3 ,raairv&hak 3 . anaatS. eva (21). 

’ i. 2. 13. • iv. 2. 9. 
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from nothing or reduce them to nothing. He is the efficient 
but not the material cause of the universe. An unintelligent 
world cannot be produced by a supreme intelligence. God's 
activity is the result of his overflowing perfection. Simply 
because God takes into account the karma of the individuals, 
it cannot be said that the Lord is dependent on karma, for, 
as Madhva says, " the very existence of karma and other 
things depends on the Lord." * 


X 

The Individual Soul 

Everything on earth is, according to Madhva, a living 
organism. The universe is a vast expansion of animated 
nature with every atom of space filled up with jivas. In his 
TeUtvaniri}aya, he says, " Infinite are the souls dwelling in an 
atom of space.” » Madhva regards the distinction between 
Brahman and jiva as real,3 and holds that it is wrong to 
think that the jiva and Brahman are non-difterent in release 
and different in samsara, since two different things cannot 
at any time become non-diflerent or vice versa. Though 
absolutely dependent on Brahman, the jivas are essentially 
active agents and have responsibilities to bear.t The soul is 
not an absolute agent, since it is of limited power, depending, 
as it does, on the guidance of the Lord. 5 The jiva is said to 
be of atomic size as distinct from Brahman who is aU-pervading.* 
Though limited in size, it pervades the body on accoimt of 
its quality of intelligence. The organ of knowledge is called 
sak§in, to which the material manas presents its impressions. 
It is the cognising principle to which is due the consciousness 
of I-ness, which is the basis of individuality. The soul is by 
nature blissful, though it is subject to pain and suffering, on 
account of its connection with material bodies due to its past 
karma. So long as it is not freed from its impurities, it 
wanders about in changing forms of existence. The qualities 

* ii. I. 37 : iii. 2. 39-42. 

* Paramfi^uprade^sv anantil;i priLair£$ayal^. 

} i. 2. 12. 

5 a. 3. 38 : ii. 3. 28. 


« »• 3* 33-48. 
» ii. 3. 23. 
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like bliss become manifest at the time of release.* Though 
the souls are eternal, they are said to be bom with reference 
to their embodied connection.* No two jivas are alike in 
character. Each has its own worth and place in the scale of 
existence. The jivas are dependent on the Lord, who, how¬ 
ever,* impels them to action according to their previous 
conduct.3 

The conscious souls are of three kinds: (i) those eternally free 
(nitya). like Laksmi; (2) those who have freed themselves from saihsara 
(mukta) devas and men, f.sis and fathers ; and (3) the bound (baddha). 
The last class includes both those who are eligible for release (mukti- 
yogya) and those who are not eligible for it. These latter are either 
those intended for hell or the blinding darkness (tamoyogya) or those 
who are bound to the circuit of samsara for all time (nityasaihsS.rinah). 
While some are preordained for salvation by their inherent aptitude, 
others are destined for hell, while a third class keeps revolving on the 
wheels of saihsfira from eternity to eternity, now enjoying, now suffer¬ 
ing, in endless alternation. This threefold classification is based on 
the three gu^as. The sattvika soul goes to heaven, the r£jasa revolves 
in samskra, while the tamasa falls into hell.. The living beings are 
divided into a number of classes, gods (devas), men, animals and 
plants. A fixed gradation dependent on distinctions (taratamya) of 
souls Is worked out on an elaborate scale. Even eunong the souls who 
are entitled to salvation, no two souls possess the same degree of 
eligibility. In the celestial hierarchy, BrahmS and Vayu occupy the 
most prominent places. At Visnu’s command, BrahmS creates the 
world. He is also the greatest teacher and the first exponent of 
Madhva's philosophy, which is also called Brahmasadipradaya. Vayu 
is the mediator between God and the souls. He helps the souls to 
gain saving knowledge and obtain release. He is also called the 
dearest image (pratima preyasi) or the son of God (hareb 8utab).< It 
is not right to hold that the souls are Brahman. The perfect and the 
imperfect souls cannot merge together. 


XI 

The World of Nature 

Material products are the objects of the inanimate world 
and form the bodies and organs of all beings. They all 

» ii. 3. 31. » Madbva on B.S., ii. 3. 19. 

3 ii. 3. 41-42. Even the rise of dreams is assigned to the will of God 
(iii. 2. 3 and 5). 

4 Madhva is regarded by his followers as the incamation of VSyu, who 
manifested himself in previous lives as Hanum&n and Bhima. 
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originate from the primary matter, prakfti, and return to it 
in course of time. Though prakfti appears to be homogeneous, 
it is really composed of difi^ent principles in a subtle state. 
It develops into the perceptible universe when worked up by 
God and the souls. God moulds forms out of prak^ti, which 
is the material cause and in which he exists himself in various 
forms.’ Before we get from the unmanifested prakrti to the 
well developed forms of creation, we have twenty-four trans¬ 
itional products of creation which are mahat, ahaihkara 
buddhi, manas, ten senses, five sense-objects and the five great 
elements. These exist in the primordial prakrti in subtle 
forms before their evolution. 

The three aspects of prakfti are presided over by the three 
forms of Laksmi, Sri, Bhu, and Durga. Avidyfi is a form of 
prakrti of which there are two kinds, jivacchfidika, or that 
which obscures the spiritual powers of the jiva, and parama- 
cchadika, or that which screens off the Supreme from the jiva's 
view. These two forms of avidya are positive principles 
formed out of the substance of prakyti. 


XII 

God and the World 

Madhva rejects all attempts to reduce the world of souls 
and nature to a mere illusion or an emanation of God, and 
sets forth an absolute dualism. The individual soul is 
dependent (paratantra) on God, since it is unable to exist 
without the energising support of the universal spirit, even 
as the tree cannot live and thrive without its sap. Even 
Laksmi, the consort of Visnu, though supreme and 
eternal, is dependent on God. She is the presiding deity 
over prakrti, which is the material cause of the world. 
I^vara somehow energises prakrti, which forms no part of 
his being. Prakrti somehow lends itself to the control of 
I^vara. 

Madhva comes into conflict with many scriptural passages, 
which he strains to make them 3 deld a dualism. Taking the 

* i. 4- 25 . 
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great text, " Tat tvam asi ” (" That art thou ”), Madhva 
argues that it does not declare any identity between God and 
the soul. It only states that the soul has for its essence 
qualities similar to those of God.* This is also the mezuiing 
of passages which declare that the soul is a portion of the 
Lord.* He sometimes reads the passage in a different way. 
Sa S.tma tat tvam asi, is read as sa %tma atat tvam asi. " That 
atman, thou art not.” 3 Regarding the text, ” ayam atma 
Brahma,” Madhva says that it is either a simple eulogy of 
the jivatman or it is a subject for meditation. It is also 
suggested that it is a purvap^§a to be overthrown. Madhva 
uses the etymological meanings of Atman and Brahman to 
explain away the passages which identify the individual 
and the universal self. The Atman is Brahman, since it 
grows (vardhana§ilah) or since it penetrates everywhere 
(atana^ah). 

The supremacy of God introduces order and unity into 
the universe, in spite of ultimate differences. Through the 
category of vi5e§a, which distinguishes a quality from a sub¬ 
stance, a part from whole, the one and the many are brought 
into relation. 4 Vi5e§a or particularity is numerically infinite, 
since it abides in eternal and non-etemal things and belongs 
to positive and negative being. One kind of negative being 
is distinguished from another by means of viSesa. But how 
can one vi^e§a be distinguished from another ? If it is through 
anotho* vite?a, then we are faced with infinite regress. So 
vi^^ is said to be self-determined. By means of the category 
of vi^sa, it will be possible for us to accoimt for the world of 
distinctions without assuming the latter as ultimate. It is 
through the functioning of vi§esa that we have difference or 
bheda. If vi^esa is different from the Supreme, it breaks the 
int^lrity of the Supreme; if it is non-different from it, we 
cannot call it vi§e$a. 

‘ ii. 3. 29. * B.G., XV. 7. 

s Brh. Up., p. 114. See also Chin., vi. 6. 7. This passage is 

also regarded as equivalent to tvam tadlyo 'si, or tvam tasyasi. See also 
TattvamuktSvali, J.R.A.S., N.S., xv. 

• Ny&y&mfta, vol. iii, p. 137. 
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XIII 

Ethics and Religion 

It is knowledge that produces the feeling of absolute 
dependence on God and love for him.* A correct knowlec^e 
of all things, material and spiritual, leads to a knowledge of 
God, which naturally results in the love for God. Towards 
the close of his TaUvaviveka, Madhva says: " Surely he finds 
release from saihsara who understands that all this limited 
existence is ever under the control of Hari.*’ 

A sound moral life is a preliminary for salvation. The 
moral rules are to be obeyed and obligations fulfilled without 
any desire or claim for fruit. A virtuous life helps us to win 
insight into truth. We can gain true knowledge from a study 
of the Vedas, which must be carried out under the guidance 
of a proper teacher Each individual has in him the capacity 
for the perception of a particular aspect of Brahman, The 
wise teacher will have to take account of these differences, 
for it is said “ by the perception for which one is fit, final 
release is obtained, not by any other means.” * Only gods 
and men of the three upper classes are allowed to study the 
Vedas, while women and Sudras may draw the requisite 
knowledge from the Puraiias and the Smrtis. Madhva allows 
to all who can understand it the right to study the Vedanta.3 
Meditation, or the act of absorbing oneself as often and as 
intensely as possible in the glory of God, is advised. In the 
act of meditation the soul can by divine grace arrive at a 
direct intuitive realisation of God (aparok§ajnana). When 
the soul has this vision, as steady as the sun and not merely 
as swift as lightning, its fetters fall off and it is said to be 
redeemed. 

God cannot be approached directly. Vayu is the mediator. 
The theory of grace adopted by Madhva reminds us of the 
Augustinian view. A man can never deserve to be saved. 
It is only through grace that he can be redeemed. God is not 
forced by any considerations of merit. He simply elects some 
for salvation and others for tlie opposite state. The divine 
' iii, 3. 49. « M.B. iii. 3. 53. J i. T 1. 
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will sets men free or casts them into bondage. But the Hindu 
tradition does not allow Madhva to hold that God's choice is 
.arbitrary, unconditioned and groundless. Though, in a sense, 
the states of the soul are brought about by Brahman,< it is 
also admitted that the grace of the Lord is proportioned to 
the intensity of our devotion.* Our conduct cannot by itsdf 
lead us to freedom; God must co-operate. The Supreme 
who is non-manifested cannot be made manifested by the 
force of our efforts. He reveals himself when pleased with 
our devotion.3 The grace of God responds to the faith of the 
worshipper. Different sects of the followers of Madhva 
emphasise, in different degrees, divine predestination and 
human freedom. Insight, devotion, performance of rites and 
ceremonies, are insisted on. Service of the Supreme consists 
in branding the body with Vi^nu’s symbols, giving the Lord's 
names to sons and others and worshipping him in word 
(veracity, sacred study), act (charity) and thought (mercy and 
faith). Worship of Grod is the indispensable, preliminary con¬ 
dition for obtaining divine grace. Works done with knowledge 
help us in the upward progress. Rites and sacrifices, as well 
as pilgrimages, are recommended. Animal sacrifices are 
forbidden, and those who xmdertake sacrifices are called upon 
to substitute animals made of flour for the living ones. 

The soul may continue the bodily existence so long as its 
prarabdhakarma is operative, but when it departs from the 
body, it is freed absolutely. Absolute liberation and embodied 
life are not compatible. The author of the Nydyamrta argues 
that he who has the vision of the truth but not the grace of 
God necessary to effect freedom, continues to live in the flesh. 
This is jivanmukti. Complete freedom can be achieved only 
through the grace of God. 

Release, according to the Bhdgavata, consists in a restora¬ 
tion to the pme spiritual existence (svarQpem vyavasthitih), 
after casting off the imessential forms (anyatharupam).4 It 
is fellowship with God, and not identification with him. If 
the distinction between the jiva and the Lord is not perceived, 
as in deep sleep or destruction of the world, it is not a state 

* iii. 2. 9. » iii. 2. 20-21. 1 iii. 2. 23-27. 

4 i. I. 17. According to Madhva, mukli is svasvayogya-svasvarupa- 
aand3.bluvyakti. 
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of release.^ The freed retain their consciousness of individu¬ 
ality both in pralaya and creation. In the state of release, we 
have the absence of pain as well as the presence of positive 
enjoyment. But the soul is not capable of rising into equality 
with God. It is entitled only to serve him. If salvation is 
said to be becoming one with Brahman, it is only in a qualified 
sense that it has a vision of Brahman. Absolute one-ness is 
not intended by the passages which declare that " he who 
sees Brahman becomes Brahman." * The released are all of 
one wiD and purpose. 3 They have, no doubt, real desires; 
but their desires are one with those of the supreme Lord. 
They perform meditation at their pleasure. 4 They realise 
their wishes without any effort.s They assume a body of 
pure matter (iuddhasattva) of their own accord, thou^ this 
body is not the product of karma ; nor do they develop any 
attachment to the bodies they assume. Even if they do not 
assume such a body, they can experience bHss as we do in the 
case of dreams.^ 

While those who attain release escape from the world of 
saihsara, others pass on at death to a different existence, 
which is determined by the law of karma. At death the 
coarse body dissolves into its component parts, while the soul, 
clad in a body of fine imperceptible matter, together with the 
senses, goes either to the celestial regions, temporary hdls, 
or gets into the luminous regions of the moon, where it stays 
for a time in accordance with its merit. Then it gets into the 
womb of the mother, where the soul’s new earthly body is 
produced.7 Thus rebirth continues till the soul develops love 
or hatred for God to the fullest extent, when it is released or 
cast into hell. 


XIV 

Critical Reflections 

The fact of knowledge leads us to an organic conception 
of the world, but does not justify the division of the world 

> Bfh. up., p. ii8. ■ Tattvamukiavali, p. 53-36. 

3 iv. 2. 16. « iii. 5. 37. 5 iv. 4. & 

* iv. 4. 10-16. 7 iii. I. 29. 
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into God, souls and objects externally related to one another. 
Kor can we understand the relation of the so-called e^eitce 
or the individual soul to the universal principles operating in 
it. If God creates, if the beginning of the world-process is 
the result of the desire of the divine self, we may, no doubt, 
be able to account for creation. But the difficulty remains 
that whatever feels a want or has a desire is unperfect and 
limited. God, on such a view, cannot be regarded as the 
supreme perfection. The nature of the dependence of the 
world on God is not clearly brought out. If God were really 
independent, then there must not be an 3 dhing to limit him 
from without. A dualism makes the independence of God 
impossible. Madhva conceives the infinite in an abstract 
manner, and is therefore not able to see any unity between 
it and the finite. If Brahman is co-etemal with the world, 
what is the relation between the two ? If it is also a co-etemal 
relation, is the supreme spirit bound to objects other than 
itself ? We cannot say that it is the -nature of the supreme 
spirit to stand related to the individual souls, since the former 
does not contain the reason of the latter’s existence. It is 
difficult to believe that the essence of God involves a relation to 
objects whose existence it does not necessitate. It is equally 
difficult to hold that the relation is a non-essential or accidental 
one, for an eternal accident, which subjects unborn spirits to 
itself and binds down the Supreme also, cannot be a mere 
accident. If the souls and matter depend on the ultimate 
Brahman, they caimot be regarded as substances. In the 
highest sense, the term “ substance ” can be predicated only 
of a res completa, that which is complete in itself, determined 
by itself and capable of being explained entirely from itself. 
Madhva recognises that such a reality is possessed only by 
the supreme spirit. All else is produced from Vi^iju, the 
supreme spirit, directly or indirectly. Even his consort Sri 
and his son Vayu are entirely dependent on him. But the 
admission of Visnu as the supreme reality of the world does 
not involve the denial of derivative and dependent being to 
other objects. 

Again, the theory of election is fraught with great danger 
to ethical life. The predestinarian scheme of thou^t puts 
an excessive strain on the other parts of Madhva's theology. 
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The moral character of God is much compromised and the 
qualities of divine justice and divine love are emptied of all 
meaning and value. Individual effort loses its point, since 
whether one believes oneself to be the elect or the non-elect, 
one is bound to lapse into indifferentism and apathy. If we 
do not know what we are destined for, we may work on to 
purify ourselves. In the absence of knowledge we may at 
least have hope. But this theory will overwhelm us in despair 
and raise the question: Is not God playing a practical joke 
on us, when he implants in us a desire for heaven while making 
us unfit for it ? Unless we are in a position to believe in the 
spiritual possibilities of every one who bears the human form 
divine, we cannot have a really useful ethics. In certain 
passages Madhva says that the individual soul is of the form 
of knowledge and bliss, though it is not conscious of this 
nature, while God is eternally conscious that he is of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss. The distinction, therefore, 
between God and man, however great, is not one of kind. 
The essence of each soul may perhaps represent its degree of 
obscuration, but it is difficult to prove that there are eternal 
essences persisting in souls even when they are released. In 
all this we are simply transferring the distinctions of experience 
to the kingdom of God. 


XV 


Nimbarka 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahmin of the Vaisnava faith who lived 
some time after Kamanuja and prior to Madhva, about the eleventh 
century a.d. He wrote a short commentary on the Brahma Sutra 
called Vedantapdrijitasaurabha, as well as ten verses, DaSaSlokl, eluci¬ 
dating his view of the distinctness of Jiva, ISvara and Jagat. His 
theory is called dvaitadvaita, or dualistic non-dualism. KesavakASmirin 
wrote a commentary on the Bhagavadgitd called TativaprakdSikd, in 
defence of Nimbarka's general view. His commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra develops the theory of tlie transformation (panuama) of Brahman. 
A distinction is made between the independent reality of Puru^ottama 
and the dependent realities of jiva and prakrti. While both jiva and 
Uvara are self-conscious, the former is limited, while the latt^ is not. 
While the jiva is the enjoyer (bhoktjr), the world is the enjoyed (bhogya), 
and Idvara or God is tlie supreme controller (niyantf). 
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According to Nimbarka's teaching the jiva is of the form 
of knowledge (jhanasvarupa), though not in Saihkara's sense. 
It is knowledge as wdl as the possessor of knowledge, even 
as the sun is light as well as the source of light. The relation 
of soul to its attribute is that of the dharmin (the qualified) 
to the^anna (the qualification). It is one of difference as 
well as non-difference. Between the qualification and the 
qualified there is no absolute identity, but only the non- 
perception of the difference. Though jiva is atomic in size, 
on account of its possession of the omnipresent quality of 
knowledge, it is able to experience the pleasures and the pains 
throughout the body.* The jiva is the agent of activity 
(kartjr). The scriptural texts which deny activity are intended 
to bring out the dependent character of the activity of the 
jiva. The jiva has no independent (svatantra) knowledge or 
activity, Ananda or delight pertains to the jiva in all its 
states. The jiva continues to exist in dreamless sleep and 
the state of release. As I4vara is the governor, the jiva in 
all its states has the nature of being governed (niyfimyatva). 
The number of jivas is infinite, though they are all sustained 
by the supreme spirit. 

The inanimate world has three principal categories (tattvas), 
which are; (i) aprakrta or what is not derived from the 
primordial prakfti, such as the stuff of the divine body akin 
to Ramanuja’s Suddhasattva, which is the basis of the nitya- 
vibhuti of I^vara ; ( 2 ) prakrti, or what is derived from prakrti 
with its three gunas ; and ( 3 ) k^a, or time. Prakrti and kala 
are the basic principles of cosmic existence. These three 
categories are also eternal like the individual souls. 

The eternal nature of I§vara is to govern (niyantrtva), 
Nimbarka and Ke^va refute the predicateless character of 
Br ahm an and attribute to the latter good and auspicious 
qualities.^ The supreme spirit is identified by Nimbarka with 
Kr^na, and is regarded as possessing all auspicious qualities 
and exempt from the faults of egoism, ignorance, passion and 
attachment. He has the four forms (vyuhas), and ^so mani- 

‘ ii. 3. 25. 

* Kedava says: * Napi nirdharmakam brahma tasya jfianakriyadla&iii 

svSbb&vikaiaktIn£ih ^astrasiddhatvat ** (L i. 5). Again: “ Anandamaya* 
&tbdanird 4 ta S,tmS. brahmaiva " (i. 1. 13}. 
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fests himsell in the avataras, or incarnations. He is the 
material and the efficient cause of the universe. He is the 
material cause, since creation means the manifestation of his 
powers (§aJkti) of cit and acit in their subtle forms. He is 
the efficient cause of the tmiverse, since he brings about 
the union of the individual souls with their respective karmas 
and their results and the proper instruments for experiencing 
them. 

The universe cannot be dismissed as a mere illusion, since 
it is a manifestation (parinama) of what is contained subtly in 
the nature of God. Nimbarka criticises the vivarta (illusion) 
theory of the world, and argues that, if the world were not 
real, it could not be superimposed on another. 

The relation of the three principles of jiva, the world and 
God, is not one of absolute identity or non-distinction, since 
such a view would contradict numberless passages of the 
Upani§ads which insist on difference and will also involve 
confusion between the natures and attributes of the different 
principles. Nor can it be said that the three principles are 
absolutely distinct, since this would be to fly in the face of the 
monistic evidence of the Upanisads. Were the supreme spirit 
absolutely distinct from the individual soul and the world, 
it could not be omnipresent. It would be as limited as the 
individual soul or the world, and could not, therefore, be 
regarded as their governor. The suggestion that non-differ¬ 
ence is the reality while difference is due to upadhis or limita¬ 
tions cannot be accepted, since it would be to subject Brahman 
to conditions. On such a \'iew. Brahman would cease to be 
pure and become subject to faults, and would experience 
pleasure, pain and the like, and all this would be contrary to 
the accepted natme of Brahman. So Nimbarka concludes 
that both difference and non-difference are real. The soul 
and the world are different from Brahman, since they possess 
natures and attributes different from those of Brahman. 
They are not different, since they cannot exist by themselves 
and depend absolutely on Brahman. The difference signifies 
distinct and dependent existence (paratantrasattabhavab), 
and non-difference signifies the impossibility of independent 
existence (svatantrasatta’bhavah). In the light of this 
doctrine of diffcrence-non-diffcrence, the famous text, " Tat 
VOL. IT. 48 
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tvam asi,” is interpreted. “ Tat ” signifies the eternal 
omnipresent Brahman ; “ tvam " refers to the individual soul, 
whose existence depends on Brahman ; and " asi " brings out 
the relation between the two, which is one of difference com¬ 
patible with non-difference. Such a relation subsists between 
the sun and its rays or the fire and its sparks. Though souls 
and matter are distinct from God, they are yet intimately 
connected with him, as waves with water or coils of a rope 
with the rope itself. They are* both distinct and non-distinct 
from Brahman. We need not regard the distincts as mutually 
exclusive and absolutely cut off from each other. Difference 
and identity are both equally real, and what is different is also 
identical. 

Yet the individual souls and the world are not self- 
sufficient, but are guided by Isvara.* In pralaya, these two 
get absorbed into the nature of Isvara, who contains the 
subtle forms of jiva and jagat. Between the periods of dis¬ 
solution and re-creation, all existence, conscious and un¬ 
conscious, dwells in him in a subtle state. Through Brahman's 
^akti, or energy, the world is produced where each separate 
soul finds fit embodiment. 

Nimbarka does not accept the theory that the conscious 
and the imconscious worlds form, together with Brahman, 
a composite personality, which is the material cause of the 
world, so far as the body of that personality goes. According 
to him, the 4akti of Brahman is the material cause of the 
world, and the changes of sakti do not touch the integrity of 
Brahman. What Ramanuja calls the " body " of Brahman 
is the &Lkti of Nimbarka. God does not stand in need of 
materials to construct the world. He is all-powerful, and by 
his mere will he is able to create the world.* Brahman is thus 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world. The 
world is identical with Brahman, and depends on him for its 
becoming and its power to act; and yet, in a sense, it is 
distinct from Brahman. The usual theory which traces the 
evolution of nature to the three gunas is accepted. 3 

The supreme spirit is conceived as free from all defects, 
a storehouse of all beneficent attributes, possessed of a 

Daiaihkt, 7. » i. i. 19. 3 Daiailoht. 3. 
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heavenly body, full of beauty and tenderness, sweetness and 
charm.1 Souls are infinite in number and are atomic is size. 
Each soul is a ray of Brahman individualised.* The theory 
attempts to avoid the affirmation of an absolute identity, 
where attributes are confused and distinctions abolished, and, 
at the same time, tries to escape from mere pluralism, which 
would impair the omnipresence of Brahman and limit his 
nature and sovereignty. 

The pure nature of the jiva is obscured by its karma, which 
is the result of avidya, which is beginningless, yet through 
the grace of God can be terminated. Prapatti, or complete 
submission to God, is the way to deliverance. Those who 
possess this attitude of prapannas are favoured by God, who 
engenders in them bhakti or devotion, which eventually results 
in brahmasaksatkara or realisation of God. Bhakti involves 
a knowledge of the supreme reality, the nature of the individual 
soul, the fruit of divine grace or moksa, which is an uninter¬ 
rupted realisation of the nature and attributes of Brahman, 
resulting in the absolute destruction of all selfishness and 
ignorance, and the nature of the hindrances to God-realisa¬ 
tion, such as the erroneous identification of the soul with the 
body, the senses or the mind, dependence on another than 
God, violation of or indifference to his commandments, and 
confusion of God with ordinary beings, the sense of freedom 
and joy bom of true devotion. In Nimbarka Krsna and 
Radha 3 take the place of NarSyam and his consort. Bhakti 
is not meditation (upasana), but love and devotion. The grace 
of God is ever ready to lift up the helpless and make them 
see the truth of things. The worship of other gods is for¬ 
bidden. Ethical rules, prescribed in the Sastras, are insisted 
on. Karma is said to be the means for the acquisition of 
brahmajnana,* carrying with it devotion.5 

While both Ramanuja and Nimbarka regard difference 
and non-difference as necessary, and treat animate and 
inanimate existences as attributes of Brahman, Ramanuja 
emphasises more the principle of identity. For Nimbarka 
the two are equally real and have the same importance. 
Again, Ramanuja regards the individual souls (cit) and the 

> Daiailokt, 4. * Commentary on the B.S.. ii. 3. 42. 

3 Daiailokl, 5 ami 8. « i. 1. 4. i. i. 7. 
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world (aoit) as the attributes (viSe^a^as or prakSras) of 
Brahman; and his view emphasises the non-duality of the 
supreme Lord, qualified by the individual souls and 
the world.* Nimbarka disputes this view on the ground that 
the presence of a body does not necessarily imply the possession 
of attributes ; for an attribute has for its object the distinction 
of the thing which possesses it from others which do not 
possess it. If cit and acit are the attributes of Brahman, then, 
what is that reality from which Brahman is distinguished by 
the possession of these marks ? 

XVI 

Vallabha 

Vallabha (1401 a.d.) is a Telugu Brahmin of South India, 
who migrated to the north and developed the views of 
Vi§nusvamin, who belonged to the thirteenth century. He 
accepts the authority not only of the Upani?ads, the Bhagavad- 
gitd and the Brahma Siltra, but also of the Bhdgavata Purdna. 
In his works, Apubhdsya, Siddhdntarahasya and Bhdgavata- 
tikasuhodhini,'* he offers a theistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta, which differs from those of ^arhkara and Ramanuja. 
His view is called Suddhadvaita, or pure non-dualism,3 and 
declares that the whole world is real and is subtly Brahman. 
The individual souls and the inanimate world are in essence 
one with Brahman. Vallabha admits that jiva, kala or time, 
and prakrti or maya, are eternal existences ; they are referred 
to the being of Brahman and have no separate existence. 
Those who accept the force of maya as the explanation of the 
world are not pure Advaitins, since they admit a second to 
Brahman.4 While Saihkara traces the world to Brahman 
through the force of maya, Vallabha holds that Brahman can 
create the world without any connection with such a principle 
as mayfi. In his view the Sastra is the final authority, and 
our reason cannot protest against its dictates.5 God is 

* Cidacidvi^i^twarameSvaifidvaita. 

* Giridhara's Suddh 0 dvaUan^rtiii 4 a and BSlakr^pa's PranMy€tratnS,rvava 
belong to this sect. 

) As distinct from Sathkara’s Kevalftdvaita. 

4 i. 1. 6. 


s L I. ao. 
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saccidSnanda, and has qualities; the Sruti passages which 
declare that he has no qualiti^ mean merely that he has not 
the ordinary qualities.* God is personified as Kjr^^a, when 
he is endowed with the qualities of wisdom (jfiana) and action 
(kriya). He is the creator of the world, and we need not 
suppose that he should possess a physical body as worldly 
agmts do, since what applies to us need not apply to the 
transcendent God. By the mere force of his will he creates 
the whole world. Not only is he karta or agent, but also 
enjoyer or bhokta.> Though he has no need to assume a 
body, he appears in various forms to please his devotees.3 
The highest, when associated with action only, is yajnarupa, 
who can be propitiated by karmas, as stated in the Brahma^as; 
when associated with wisdom, it is Br ah m an , and can be 
approached through jnsuia, as stated in the Upan4ads. Ki^na 
the Supreme has to be worshipped according to the principles 
of the Gita and the Bhdgavata. 

In hiunan and animal souls the quality of ananda is sup¬ 
pressed, while in matter consciousness is also suppressed. 
Brahman becomes whatever it wills by the evolution (avir- 
bhava) and involution (tirobhtva) of its qualities. The jiva 
is atomic in size,4 is one with Brahman, and constitutes a part 
of it.s When the ananda of Brahman is obscured, we have 
the jiva. Though its production is only a manifestation, it 
is as real and eternal as Brahman. Three kinds of jivas are 
distinguished. The pure (Buddha) jivas are those whose lordly 
qualities (aisvarya) are not obscured by the force of ignorance 
(avidya). The mundane (saihsarin) jivas are those which are 
caught in the meshes of avidya, and experience birth and 
death by reason of their connection with gross and subtle 
bodies. The liberated (mukta) jivas are those which are 
freed from the bonds of saihsara through insight into truth 
(vidya). When the soul attains release, it recovers its sup¬ 
pressed qualities and becomes one with God. The inanimate 
world is also filled with Brahman (brahmatmaka). In it the 
two qualities of Brahman, knowledge and bliss, are obscured, 
and what remains is pure sattva or existence. Since it is 
Brahman that is manifested in the form of the world, the 

> See his coniincutary on U.S., iii. 2. 22. * i. i, i. 

1 i. i. 20-21. * ii. 3. 19. * ii. 3. 43, 
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latter is regarded as the effect of Brahman (brahmak3.rya). 
Creation and destruction of the world are only the manifes¬ 
tation and non-manifestation of the Supreme who puts on 
these forms. Brahman becomes a product and is appre¬ 
hended in the state of creation, while in destruction the world 
returns to its original form, and ceases to be an object of 
perception. The world is therefore as eternal and real as 
Brahman himself, and its creation and destruction are due 
to the power (^akti) of Brahman. The world cannot be 
regarded as an illusory appearance; nor is it essentially 
different from Brahman. The relation of cause and effect is 
one of absolute identity.* The universe in truth is Brahman. 
Brahman manifests himself of his own will, as the individual 
souls and the world, without undergoing any change in his 
essential nature. He is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the world.* The charges of partiality and cruelty 
cannot be urged against Brahman, since the difference of the 
jivas from Brahman is admitted by Vallabha. He holds that 
the jiva, freed from the fetters of maya, is one with Brahman. 

Vallabha looks upon God as the whole and the individual 
as part; but, as the individual is of identical essence with 
God, there is no real difference between the two. The analogy 
of sparks to fire is employed to great purpose. The individual 
soul is not the Supreme clouded by the force of avidya, but 
is itself Brahman, with one attribute rendered imperceptible. 
The soul is both a doer and an enjoyer. It is atomic in size, 
though pervading the whole body by its quality of intelligence, 
even as sandal-wood makes its presence felt where it does 
not exist, by its scent. For Ramanuja, who accepts one 
ultimate substantive reality, the difference between God and 
soul is never destroyed. Ramanuja relates God and the 
soul as whole and parts, where the parts are really different 
moments of the whole. His view of samanadhikarai^ya or 
viie^a^avisesyabhava points to the coinherence of many parts 
in the same whole. Vallabha, on the other hand, gives us 
sometlung like Schelling’s neutrum, where the differences are 
abolished, while Ram^uja’s view is more like Hegel’s. 

’ Prigabhava, or prior non-existence, is the causal condition ; pradh- 
vaxhsSbhfiva is but disappearance of the effect. 

» i. I. 4< 
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The world of ma^ya is not regarded as unreal,> since maya 
is nothing else than a power which I^vara of his free 
produces. " Brahman is the efficient and the material cause 
of the universe. He is not only the creator of the universe 
but is the universe itself.” * He accepts the Brhadaraifyaka 
account,3 that Brahman desired to become many, and himself 
became the multitude of individual souls and the world. A 
desire for self-expression is innate in Brahman. Maya, 
according to Vallabha, is the power of I^vara, throu^ which 
he brings about the evolution and the dissolution of the world. 
Maya is different from avidya, which is responsible for the 
obscuration of the unity of things and the production of the 
consciousness of difference.4 Vallabha does not admit an inert 
prakrti which is energised by Brahman. Though Brahman 
in himself is not known, he is known when he manifests him¬ 
self through the world. 

Samsara, however, is unreal. The soul is right in regarding 
the world as real, but is wrong when it ascribes to it plurality. 
The world is true, though our experience (pratxti) of it is 
wrong. We do not realise that the world is but a form of 
Brahman. The jiva is thus infected with a wrong view of 
the nature of the world. To those who have attained to the 
truth, the world appears as Brahman. To those who have 
learnt the truth from the scriptures, it appears as both 
Brahman and maya, i.e. something other than Brahman, 
though they know that the former is real and the latter not. 
The ignorant make no distinction between the reality of 
Brahman and the unreality of the plural appearances which 
set themselves forth as objective and independent. Avidya 
is located in the mind of man. .. Vallabha thus does not accept 
the view of the unreality of the w’orld as such. If the world 
is unreal, we cannot even say that it is one with Brahman, 
since a relation of identity cannot exist between a real entity 
and an tmreal appearance. There is a possibility of deception, 
though it is not divinely conditioned. 

The jiva bovmd by maya cannot attain salvation except 
through the grace of God. Bhakti is the chief means of 
salvation, though jhana is also useful. All sins are put away 

« A‘^ubha^<a on i. i. 4. » Apubhasya, i. 1.4. 

> i. 4. 3 - 4 See SttddhM,vaitainSrtdp 4 a. 
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if we have true faith in God, a principle that was much 
exaggerated in practice. Vallabha deprecated all kinds of 
self-mortification. The body is the temple of God, and there 
is no meaning in attempting to destroy it. Karmas precede 
knowledge of the Supreme, and are present even when this 
knowl^ge is gained. The liberated perform all karmas.* 
The highest goal is not mukti or liberation, but rather eternal 
service of Kr§na and participation in his spoi'ts in the 
celestial Brudavana. Vallabha distinguishes the transcendent 
consciousness of Brahman from Puru^ttama.^ The souls, 
delivered from the trammels of life, are of different kinds. 
There are those who have freed themselves from previous sub¬ 
jection, like Sanaka, and those who dwell in the city of God, 
where they attain freedom through the grace of God. There 
are others who resort to bhakti and develop perfect love and 
become the associates of God. Vallabha lays great stress on 
a life of unqualified love to God. 

The relation between Brahman on the one side and the 
individual souls (jiva) and the inanimate nature (ja^a) on the 
other, is one of pure identity, even as the relation of whole 
(aihiin) and part (ariiia) is. >^ 1 x ^0 the difference is subor¬ 
dinated by Vallabha, non-difierence alone is said to be real. 
He interprets “ Tat tvam asi ” (" That art thou ”) as literally 
true, while Ramanuja and Nimbarka take it in a figurative 
sense. When the soul attains bliss, and the inanimate world 
both consciousness and bliss, the difference between Brahman 
and these will lapse—a position which R3m^uja does not 
accept. 


XVII 

The Caitanya Movement 

The Vai§navism of South India did not pay much attention to the 
glorihcation of the Bfnd&vana Ilia, though some of the Alvdrs refer 
to Krs^a's sports with the gopis. In the north, however, the case 
was difEerent. In Nimbarka, Radha, the beloved mistress, is not 
simply the chief of the gopis but is the eternal consort of The 

writings of Jayadeva, the author of Gitagmtinda, Vidyapati, Um&pati 
and Can^i Das (fourteenth century), show the growing influence of 

» Ibid,, iv. 3. 27. 


• ApubhSsya, i. i. i. 
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the Rgdh&'Kff^a cult in Bengal and Bihar, thanks to the influence 
of the Sa.kta system of thought and practice. Trained in such an 
atmosphere, Caitanya, the great Va 4 pava teacher (fifteenth century), 
was attracted by the account of Kffpa in the Vis^u PurS/^a, HarwathSa, 
the Bh&gavata and the Brahmaoaiuarta Pur&ijxis, and by his personality 
and character gave a new form to the Vai^pava faith. His breadth 
of view and democratic S3nnpathies gave him a large following, though 
the orthodox were much disturbed by his startling ways. He accepted 
converts from Islam freely, and one of the earliest of his disciples was 
a Moslem fakir, who attained to great fame and sanctity in the sect 
under the name of Haiidas. His disciples, Rupa and Sanfitana, were 
renegade converts to Islam and outcasts from the Hindu society, 
whom Caitanya welcomed back into the fold. Jlva Gosvami (six¬ 
teenth century) and much later Baladeva, furnished the philosophical 
basis for the sect. The philosophical classics of the school are Jiva's 
Satsandarbha and his own commentary on it, SarvasamvSdini, and 
Baladeva’s GovindabhSfya on the Brahma Sutra. The latter’s Prame- 
yaratnSvali is also a popular work. These writers are influenced 
considerably by the views of Ramfinuja and Madhva.* They admit 
the five principles of God, souls, maya or prakrti, and svarupa&akti, 
with its two elements of jfiana or knowledge, §uddhatattva or pure 
matter, and kfila, or time. 

On the question of the theory of knowledge, there is not 
much that is peculiar to the school. The traditional account 
of the sources of knowledge, including Vedic testimony, is 
accepted. Jiva argues that there is such a state of conscious¬ 
ness as simple apprehension, which is later developed into 
determinate knowledge. Non-relational immediate experience 
precedes determinate cognition. The former is indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) cognition. The determinate is contained poten¬ 
tially in it. It is the fact given in indeterminate perception 
that is analysed and understood in the determinate. It 
follows that indeterminate cognition is a fact of consciousness ; 
and the intuition, where relations seem to be absent, is of this 
kind. Jiva does not believe in a universal which includes all 
differences.* We have first the knowledge of the universal 
as such and then the universal as qualified. The intuition 
of Brahman, pure and simple, is, for Jiva, an undoubted fact 
of consciousness, though it requires to be transcended. 

The ultimate reality is Visnu, the personal God of love 
and grace, possessing the usual attributes of sat, cit and 
wanda. He is nirguria, in the sense that he is free from the 

• Prameyaratnivali. p. 8. ' Bhigavatsandarbha, p. 55. 
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qualities of prakfti and saguna, since he has the qualities 
of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. These qualities are bound 
to him by the relation of svarupasaihbandha. They express 
the nature of Brahman and inhere in him.* He is the source, 
support and end of the world, the material and the efficient 
cause ol the universe.^ He is the efficient cause through his 
higher energy (para Sakti),3 and material cause through his 
other energies, called apara ^akti and avidya^akti. His former 
nature is unchangeable, while his latter is subject to modifi¬ 
cations. The chief character of God is Jove * and the power 
of joy. The incarnations are one with the Supreme and not 
parts, as the individuals are. 5 God assumes infinite forms, of 
wlaich the chief is that of Kysm, whose supreme delight is in 
love. Krsna, when identified with the Supreme, has three 
chief powers, cit,'maya and jiva. By the first he maintains 
his nature as intelligence and will, by the second the whole 
creation is produced, and by the third the souls. The highest 
manifestation of the cit power of Kr§i?a is the power of delight 
(hladini). Radha is the essence of this delight-giving power.^ 
According to Jiva, God is one without a second. He is 
Brahman when viewed in himself and Bhagavan when viewed 
as the creator of the world. The former is abstract and the 
latter concrete. Jiva holds that the latter is the more real. 
According to Baladeva, the Supreme is called Hari, his Majesty 
and magnificance are personified as Narayana, and his beauty 
and ecstasy as Ki^na. 

The universe and its creatures have come into being through 
the powers of God. They are dependent on him, though 
separate and distinct from him. They are neither one with 
God nor different from him. An incomprehensible difference- 

> Baladeva, after Madhva, admits the doctrine of viSe$a, though be 
confines it to the svarflpaSakti and its modification; since the distinctions 
of the world arc established facts and do not require any vi^eya to dis¬ 
tinguish them. 

> Ibid., i. 4. 24. 

} Identified with Sri. See Baladeva, iii. 3. 40 and 42. 

4 Prityatma, iv. i. i. 

s A distinction is made between svfiihia, or a manifestation identical 
with the original, and vibhinnfiih^a, or a separate from the original. 
See Baladeva, ii. 3. 47. 

‘ Cp. " Krsuasvarupxol paramSnandarflpi^iI ” {Brahmavaivarta Pur&na, 
v. 4. 17). 
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non-difEerence * is the truth of things. The world is real and 
not illusory ; it is called mayS. on account of its nature, since 
it attracts men to itself and away from God. The servant of 
God becomes, through the power of maya, the slave of the 
world. 

The soul is different from the Lord, who is its ruler. God 
is omnipresent while the soul is of atomic size-* God’s svaru- 
pa^akti, according to Jiva, supports his jiva ^kti (also called 
tatasthaSakti) by which the souls are created. This latter in 
its turn supports maya^akti (or bahiraftgasakti). None of 
these can exist apart from God At the time of creation, the 
Supreme remembers the constitution of the world immediately 
preceding the pralaya and desires to “ become manifold,” 
i'.c. give separate existence to the enjoying souls and the 
objects of enjo 5 mient merged in him. He creates the entire 
world from the great principle of mahat down to the cosmic 
egg and Brahma. He then manifests the Vedas in the same 
order and arrangement as they had had before, and commimi- 
cates them mentally to Brahma, to whom other stages of 
creation are assigned. Through the help of the Vedas, Brahma 
remembers the archetypal forms, and creates objects as in the 
previous existence. It follows that the Vedas, when they refer 
to Indra, etc., refer to types which do not perish, though the 
individuals do. 3 While Ramanuja regards the souls and 
matter as the adjectives (visesanas) of God, Jiva and Baladeva 
regard them as the manifestations of God’s energy. The 
latter are averse to making unconscious prakrti a predicate 
of God, which may introduce an element of discord into his 
nature. So Jiva makes prakrti the outer energy (fiakti) of 
God, which is not directly related to him, though under his 
control. Baladeva identifies maya with prakrti, which is set 
in motion by the mere sight (iksana) of God. 

The souls become fettered by the bonds of the world 
through the power of maya, which makes them forget their 
real nature. The force of karma can be overcome if we have 
bhakti.4 By the development of love (ruci) for Kr^na, we 

• Acintyabliedabheda. ’ Baladeva, ii. 2. 41. 

3 Baladeva, i. 3. 30. 

4 Caitanya accepted the usual stages of bhakti: (1) s&nta, or tranquil 
meditation on God ; {2) dasya, or active service of God : (3) sakbya, or 
friendship ; (4) vfitsalya, or parental tenderness : (5) mSdhnrya, or sweetness 
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can have intuition of the divine. God’s affection for his 
creatures is said to be brought out in his love for Radha. It 
i$ the desire of the creator that his creatures should cleave to 
him only in the hope of salvation. K^a or sexual love is 
distinguished from prema or spiritual love. Bhakti is the 
way to salvation. Study of the Vedas, the Bhagavata Puraija 
and the like, is inculcated. Reverence for the guru is a 
cardinal feature. In matters of religion it is said that reason 
is not to be depended upon. The distinctions of caste are 
ignored. No man or woman is too low for the grace of God. 
Ethical virtues of mercy towards all creatures, humility, 
tranquillity, freedom from worldly desires and purity of heart, 
are emphasised. 

Salvation consists in the eternal experience of love (priti).* 
Souls in heaven realise their status as the servants of God, 
and are utterly devoted to him. Love is release. Bhakti is 
the true mukti. Through it bondage to rebirth is broken, 
and the soul attains to a status of equality with God, though 
it is never absorbed in God.* The intuition of Brahman, as 
the abstract universal of all existence, is, according to Jiva, 
the prelude to the intuition of BhagavSn, who is the concrete 
reality of all existence and life. The former, due to know¬ 
ledge, is not iiltimate. The latter, due to bhakti, can be had 
only when the body is cast off. Though jivanmukti is possible 
regarding the intuition of Brahman, it is of no avail for the 
love of the Bhagavan. 

Jiva attempts to displace the theory of attributes (vise§ana) 
advocated by Rammuja, by his own theory of energy (§akti). 
But if God cannot possess an attribute opposed in nature to 
his being, how can he possess a power or energy which equally 
contradicts his being ? Though some of the writers belonging 
to this school call themselves the followers of Madhva, in their 
thought they are really nearer Ramanuja, since they emphasise 
identity, even while they admit differences. The latter are 
traced to the Saktis, which belong to God in an inconceivable 

sjrmptomatic of conjugal love. Each stage includes the preceding, so that 
the last is the most complete. Bhakti literature of Bengal is full of acute 
analysis of feelings. See R&pa's Ujjvalanllamavi. 

> Saccidanandaikarase bhaktiyoge ti^thati (Gop&latiipanl). Sec Baladeva, 
iii. 3. 12. 

> Baladeva on 1 . i. 17. 
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(acintya) maimer. Jiva admits in his Sarvasamvadim that 
we cannot regard God and his powers as either identical or 
as diSerent. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION 

The course of Hindu philosophic development—The unity of the 
dijSerent systems-^The decline of the philosophic spirit in recent times 
—Contact with the West—^The present situation—Conservatism and 
radicalism—The future. 


I 

Philosophical Devklopment 

Throughout the history of Indian thought, the ideal of a 
world behind the ordinary world of human strivings, more 
real and more intangible, which is the true home of the spirit, 
has been haunting the Indian race. Man’s never-ceasing effort 
to read the riddle of the sphinx and raise himself above the 
level of the beast to a moral and spiritual height finds a 
striking illustration in India. We can watch the struggle for 
four millenniums (or longer, if the recent archaeological finds 
in Sind and the Punjab, which are withdrawing the shroud that 
hid the remote past, are to be taken into account). The naive 
belief that the world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who 
watch from on high the conduct of men, whether it is straight 
or crooked ; the faith that the gods who can be persuaded by 
prayer or compelled by rites to grant our requests, are only 
the forms of the one Supreme; the firm conviction that the 
pure stainless spirit, to know vdiom is life eternal, is one with 
the innermost soul of man ; the rise of materialism, scepticism 
and fatalism, and their supersession by the ethical systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that one 
can free one-self from all ill only by refraining from all evil, 
in thought, wojrd and deed—God or no God ; the liberal 
theism of the Bhagavad^ita, which endows the all-soul with 
ethical in addition to metaphysical perfections; the logical 
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scheme of the Nyaya, which furnishes the principal categories 
of the world of knowledge which are in use even to-day; the 
Vai^ika interpretation of nature; the Saihkhya speculations 
in science and psychology; the Yoga scheme of the pathway 
to perfection ,* the ethical and social regulations of the 
Mimosa and the religious interpretations of the Supreme- 
reality, as put forward by Sathkara, Ramanuja, Madhva and 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami—^form a remarkable 
record of philosophical development in the liistory of the 
human race. Type succeeds type, school follows on school, 
in logical sequence. The life of the Indian was ever on the 
move, shaping itself as it grew, and changing from time to 
time in relation to its physical, social and cultural contexts. 
In the early stages the ancient Indians were doing every¬ 
thing for the first time. They had practically no wisdom of 
the past to fall back upon. They had, moreover, enormous 
difficulties to contend with, which are now almost things of 
the past. In spite of these, their achievement in the realm 
of thought and practice is a considerable one. But the cycle 
is not complete, and the range of possible forms is not ex¬ 
hausted : for the sphinx still smiles. Philosophy is yet in its 
infancy. 

The survey of Indian thought, as of all tlu>ught, impresses 
one with the mystery and the immensity of existence as well 
as the beauty and the persistence of the human effort to 
understand it. The long procession of thinkers struggled hard 
to add some small piece to the temple of human wisdom, 
some fresh fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human 
knowledge. But human speculation falls short of the ideal, 
which it can neither abandon nor attain. We are far more 
conscious of the depth of the surrounding darkness than of 
the power to dispel it possessed by the flickering torches that 
we have the pririlege to carry as the inlieritors of a great past. 
After all the attempts of philosophers, we stand to-day in 
relation to the ultimate problems very near where we stood 
far away in the ages—^where perhaps we shall ever stand as 
long as we are human, bound Prometheus-like to the rock of 
mystery by the chains of onr finite mind.* The pursuit of 

* “ No one,” exclaims Xenophanes, ” has attained complete certainty 
in respect to the gods and to that which I call universal nature, will nor 
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philosophy is not, however, a vain endeavour. It helps us 
to fed the grip and the clanging of the chains. It sharpens 
the consciousness of human imperfection, and thus deepens 
the sense of perfection in us, which reveals the imperfection 
of our passing lives. That the world is not so transparent to 
our intdlects as we could wish is not to be wondered at, for 
the philosopher is only the lover of wisdom and not its 
possessor. It is not the end of the voyage that matters, 
but the voyage itself. To travel is a better thing than to 
arrive. 

At the end of our course, we may ask whether the known 
facts of history support a belief in progress. Is the march 
of human thought a forward movement, or is it one of retro¬ 
gression ? The sequence is not capricious and immeaning. 
India believes in progress, for, as we have already said, the 
cycles are bound together by an organic tie. The inner thread 
of continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that threaten 
to engulf the past help to restore it. Backward eddies serve 
rather to strengthen than retard the current. Epochs of 
decadence, like the recent past of this countr 3 % are in truth 
periods of transition from an old life to a new. The two 
currents of progress and decline are intermingled. At one 
stage the forces of progress press forward with a persistent 
sweep, at another the line sways to and fro, and sometimes 
the forces of retrogression seem to overwhelm those of pro¬ 
gress, but on the whole the record is one of advance. It 
would be idle to deny that much has perished in the process. 
But few things are more futile than to rail against the course 
which the historical past has taken or weep over it. In any 
case, some other kind of development would have been worse. 
The more important thing is the future. We are able to see 
further than our predecessors, since we can climb on their 
shoulders. Instead of resting content with the foundations 
nobly laid in the past, we must build a greater edifice in 
harmony with ancient endeavour as well as the modem outlook. 

aa3roae ever attain it. Nay, even if a man happened to light on the truth, 
he would not know that he did so, for .appearance is spread over all things " 
(Gompeiz: Greek Thinkers, vol. i, p. 164}. 
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II 

The Unity of all Systems 

The twin strands which in one shape or another run through 
all the efforts of the Indian thinkers are loyalty to tradition 
and devotion to truth. Every thinker recognises that the 
principles of his predecessors are stones built into the spiritual 
fabric, and, if they are traduced, one's own culture is defamed. 
A progressive people with a rich tradition cannot afford to 
neglect it, though it may contain elements which are not 
edifying. The thinkers try hard to explain, allegorise, alter 
and expurgate the traditional lore, since men’s emotions are 
centred round it. The later Indian thinkers justify the 
different philosophical interpretations of the universe advanced 
by the earlier ones, and regard them as varying approxima¬ 
tions to the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human mind into 
the realm of the unknown or a collection of philosophical 
curiosities. They are regarded as the expression of a single 
mind, which has built up the great temple, though it is divided 
into numerous walls and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and science, philosophy and religion are related 
organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of thought 
has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. The problem of 
method, involving as it does an insight into the nature of 
human thought, is of great value. The Nyaya points out 
that no stable philosophy czm be built except on the founda¬ 
tions of logic. The Vai^sika warns us that adl fruitful phil¬ 
osophy must take into account the constitution of physical 
nature. We cannot build in the clouds. Though physics and 
metaphysics are clearly distinct and cannot be blended, still 
a philosophic scheme must be in harmony with the results 
of natural science. But to extend to the imiverse at large 
what is true of the physical world would be to commit the 
fallacy of scientific metaphysics, and the Saihkhya asks us 
to beware of that danger. The resoinrces of nature cannot 
generate consciousness. We cannot reduce nature and con¬ 
sciousness the one to the otJier, as scientific and psychological 
metaphysics attempt to do. Reality appears not only in 

VOL. II. 49 
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science and in human life, but in religious experience, which 
is the subject matter of the Yoga system. The Purva Mlmamsa 
and the Vedanta lay stress on ethics and religion. The relation 
between nature and mind is the supreme problem of philosophy 
which ^e Vedanta takes up. The saying, that the saints do 
not contradict one another, is true of philosophies also. The 
Nyaya-Vai6esika realism, the Samkhya-Yoga dualism and the 
Vedanta monism do not differ as true and false but as more 
or less true.* They are adapted to the needs of the slow- 
witted (mandadhikari), the average intellect (madhyamad- 
hikari) and the strong-minded (uttamadhikari) respectively. 
The different views are hewn out of one stone and belong to 
one whole, integral, entire and self-contained. No scheme of 
the xiniverse can be regarded as complete, if it has not the 
different, sides of logic and physics, psychology and ethics, 
metaphysics and religion. Every system of thought developed 
in India offered its own theory of knowledge, interpretation 
of nature and mind, ethics and religion. Our knowledge of 
the universe has grown enormously under the guidance of the 
natural sciences, and we cannot afford to be satisfied with any 
restricted outlook on life. The future attempts at philosophic 
construction will have to relate themselves to the recent 
advances of natural science and psychology. 


Ill 

Philosophy and Life 

Philosophy has for its function the ordering of life and 
the guidance of action. It sits at the helm and directs our 
course through the changes and chances of the world. When 
philosophy is alive, it cannot be remote from the life of the 
people. The ideas of thinkers are evolved in the process of 
their life history. We must learn not only to reverence them, 

< Madhava S.D.S.; MadhusQdana Sarasvatl’s PrasthAnahheda ; Vijfi 3 .na* 
bhiksu’s Intioduction tu S.P.H. Cp. Kant: " We are in a way inaiutain- 
ing the hononr of human reason when we reconcile it with itself in the 
different persons of acute thinkers and discover the truth, which is never 
entirely missed by men of such thoroughness, even if they directly con¬ 
tradict each other " (quoted in J. Ward; A Study of Kant, p. n, n. i). 
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but to acquire their spirit. The names of Vasi^tha and 
ViSvamitra, Yajnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and Mahavira, 
Gautama and Kanada, Kapila and Fatahjali, Badarayana and 
Jaimini, Saihkara and Ramwuja, are not merely themes for 
the historian but t3q)es of personality. With them philosophy 
is a world-view based on reflection and experience. Thought, 
when it thinks itself out to the end, becomes religion by being 
lived and tested by the supreme test of life. The discipline 
of philosophy is at the same time the fulfilment of a religious 
vocation. 


IV 

The Decline of Philosophy in the Recent Past 

The evidence brought together in this work does not 
support the general criticism that the Indian mind has a 
fear of thinking. We cannot dismiss the whole progress of 
Indian thought with a sapient reference to the oriental mind, 
which is not sufficiently dry and virile to rise above grotesque 
imagination and puerile mytholog\'. Yet there is much in 
the thought-history of the last three or four centuries to lend 
countenance to this charge. India is no longer playing her 
historic role as the vanguard of higher knowledge in Asia.* 
It seems to some that the river that has flowed down the 
centuries so strong and full is likely to end in a stagnant 
waste of waters. The philosophers, or rather the writers on 
philosophy of this period of decadence, profess to be votaries 

* Regarding China's debt to India, Professor Liang Chi Cho says: 
" India taught us to embrace the idea of absolute freedom, that fundamental 
freedom of mind, which enables it to shake off all the fetters of past tradition 
and habit as well as the present customs of a particular age—that spiritual 
freedom which casts off the enslaving forces of material existence. . . . 
India also taught us the idea of absolute love, that pure love towards all 
living beings which eliminates all obsessions of jealousy, anger, impatience, 
disgust and emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and sympathy 
for the foolish, the wicked and the sinful—that absolute love which recognises 
the inseparability between all beings." He goes on to explain the con¬ 
tributions of India to Chinese literature and art, music and architecture, 
painting and sculpture, drama, poetry and fiction, astronomy and medicine, 
educational method and social organisations. See Viivabharati Quarterly, 
October 1924. The influence of India on Burma and Ceylon, Japan and 
Corea, is well known. 
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of truth, though they understand by it merely the pious 
sophistries or the sacrosanct hair-splittings of this or that 
school of dogmatics. These professional dialecticians imagine 
that the small brook by their side, trickling away in the sand 
or evaporating in the fog, is the broad river of Indian 
philosophy. 

A variety of causes have contributed to this result. The 
political changes brought about by the establishment of the 
Mohammadan supremacy turned men’s minds into conser¬ 
vative moulds. In an age when individual self-assertion and 
private judgment threatened at every point to dissolve into 
anarchy the old social order and all stable conviction, the need 
for authoritative control was urgently felt. The Mohammadan 
conquest, with its propagandist work, and later the Christian 
missionary movement, attempted to shake the stability of 
Hindu society, and in an age deeply conscious of instability, 
authority naturally became the rock on which alone it seemed 
that social safety and ethical order could be reared. The 
Hindu, in the face of the clash of cultures, fortified himself 
with conventions and barred all entry to invading ideas. His 
society, mistrusting reason and weary of argument, flung itself 
passionately into the arms of an authority which stamped all 
free questioning as sin. Since then it has failed in loyalty 
to its mission. There were no longer any thinkers, but only 
scholars who refused to strike new notes, and were content 
to raise echoes of the old call. For some centuries they suc¬ 
ceeded in deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theory. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of philosophy 
when the creative spirit had left her. It abdicated its function 
and remained wrapped up in its illusions. When it ceased 
to be the guide and the guardian of the general reason, it did 
a great wrong to itself. Many believed that their race had 
travelled long and far towards a goal at which it had at length 
arrived. They felt rather tired and inclined to rest. Even 
those who knew that they had not arrived, and saw tb'; large 
tract of the country stretching into the future, were afraid of 
the unknown and its ordeals. The silences and the eternities 
cannot be questioned without peril by the weak of heart. 
The dizziness of the inquiry into the infini te is a vertigo which 
even mighty minds try to avoid, if they can. The strongest 
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of human forces are subject to intervals of lethargy, and the 
philosophic impulse has had in these three or four centuries an 
attack of lethargy. 


V 

The Present Situation 

To-day the great religions of the world and the different 
currents of thought have met on Indian soil. The contact 
with the spirit of the West has disturbed the placid content¬ 
ment of recent times. The assimilation of a different culture 
has led to the impression that there are no official answers to 
ultimate problems. It has shaken the faith in the traditional 
solutions, and has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom 
and flexibility of thought. Tradition has become fluid again, 
and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the house on 
ancient foundations, others want to remove the foimdations 
altogether. The present age of transition is as full of interest 
as of anxiety. 

During the recent past, India was comfortably moored in 
a backwater outside the full current of contemporary thought, 
but she is no longer isolated from the rest of the world. The 
historian of three or four centuries hence may have much to 
say on the issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
but as yet they lie hidden from our view. So far as India 
is concerned, we notice the broadening of men’s range of 
experience, the growth of the critical temper and a sort of 
distaste for mere speculation. 

But there is another side to the picture. In the field of 
thought, as well as in that of action, the spirit of man is 
doomed to decay as much in anarchy as in bondage. There is 
not much to choose between the two, so far as culture and civili¬ 
sation are concerned Anarchy may mean material discomfort, 
economic ruin and social danger and bondage material comfort, 
economic stability and social peace. But it would be incorrect 
to confuse the standards of civilisation with economic welfare 
and maintenance of social order. It is easy to understand 
the feeling of the Indians of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, who after generations of public strife and private 
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suffering welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a golden 
age; but it should be equally easy to sympathise with the 
Indian feeling of the present day that the spirit of man craves, 
not comfort, but happiness, not peace and order, but life and 
liberty, not economic stability or equitable administration, 
but the right to work out one’s own salvation even at the 
cost of infinite toil and tribulation. Even non-political virtues 
do not thrive in the absence of political autonomy. British 
rule has given India peace and security, but they are not ends 
in themselves. If we are to put first things first, then we 
must admit that economic stability and political security are 
only means, however valuable and necessary, to spiritual 
freedom. A bureaucratic despotism which fprgets the spiritual 
ends, for all its integrity and enlightenment, cannot invigorate 
the peoples beneath her sway, and cannot therefore evoke any 
living response in them. \^en the founts of life are dr3dng 
up, when the ideals for which the race stood for millenniums, 
the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of faculty, the play 
of life, the pleasure of mind and the fulness of peace, prS^aril- 
mam, mana-anandam, santi-sarafddham, are decaying, it is 
no wonder that the Indian is conscious only of the crushing 
burden and not of the lifted weight. It is no use speaking 
to him of the magnitude of Britain's work, for the verdict 
of history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve¬ 
ment. If the leaders of recent generations have been content 
to be mere echoes of the past and not independent voices, if 
they have been intellectual middlemen and not original 
thinkers, this sterility is to no small extent due to the shock 
of the Western spirit and the shame of subjection. The 
British are aware of the deep-rooted causes of the present 
attitude of India, whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt or 
challenge. They tried to bring their civilisation, which they 
naturally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and they felt 
that they should press on in the task of enlightenment and 
education, good in themselves, without any hesitation or 
cessation of effort. But India has no S3nnpathy with this 
policy of cultural imperialism. She tenaciously clings to her 
ancient customs which helped her to check the swell of passion, 
the blindness of temper and the thrust of desire One who 
is acquainted with the history of her past can sympathise 
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with her anxiety to dwell in her own spiritual house, for 
" each man is the master of his own house.” ‘ Political sub¬ 
jection which interferes with this inner freedom is felt as a 
gross humiliation. The cry for swaraj is the outer expression 
of the anxiety to preserve the provinces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India gains freedom 
within, then the Western spirit will be a great help to the 
Indian mind. Hindu thought never developed a Monroe 
doctrine in matters of culture. Even in the ancient times 
when India grew enough spiritual food to satisfy her own 
people, there is no recorded age when she was not ready and 
eager to appreciate the products of other people’s imagination. 
In her great days India conformed to the wisdom of the 
Athenians, of whom Pericles said; ” We listen gladly to the 
opinions of others and do not turn sour faces on those w'ho 
disagree w’ith us.” Our fear of outside influence is propor¬ 
tioned to our own weakness and want of faith in ourselves. 
To-day, it is true, we bear lines of sorrow in our face and our 
hair is grey with age. The thoughtful among us have a 
brooding uneasiness of soul, some are even steeped in pessimism, 
and so have become intellectual hermits. The non-co-opera¬ 
tion with W’estern culture is a passing episode due to unnatural 
circumstances. In spite of it, there are attempts to imder- 
stand and appreciate the spirit of Western culture. If India 
assimilates the valuable elements in the Western civilisation, 
it will be only a repetition of parallel processes which happened 
a number of times in the history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western influence are 
for a large part intellectual and moral aristocrats, who are 
indifferent to political issues, and adopt a gospel not of confi¬ 
dent hope but of resignation and detachment. They think 
that they have little to learn or to unlearn, and that they do 
their duty with their gaze fixed on the eternal dharma of the 
past. They realise that other forces are at work, which they 
cannot check or control, and ask us to face the storms and 
disillusionment of life with the unruffled calm of self-respect. 
This was the class which in better times was more elastic and 
was ever renewing the attempts to reconcile rational phi¬ 
losophy with revealed religion. It had always explained and 
> SarVas sve sve grhe raja. Every man is the lord in his own house. 
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defended the faith in the face of heretics and unbelievers, 
and had recourse to the allegorical method as the instru¬ 
ment of theological interpretation. Religion, for it, embraced 
within its scope the whole nature of man, his intelligence as 
much^ his practical and motional aspirations. If to-day 
the representatives of the ancient learning had the inspiration 
of the past, they would, instead of non-co-operating with 
other forces, build a fresh scheme with originality and freedom 
and in the strength of the legacy of ancient wisdom. But 
they have an exaggerated respect for authority in thought 
and action, in things spiritual and things secular, and have 
thus exposed themselves to the charges of mental servility 
and obscurantism. While, in pre-Mohammadan times, appeal 
to authority was no bar to intellectual independence, and 
while men were able and ready to offer rational grounds for 
allegiance to the authorities of their choice, be they the Vedas 
or the Agamas, and while authority was made to speak in the 
voice of reason by means of a critical selection and philosophical 
interpretation, now reverence for authority has become the 
imprisonment of the human spirit. To question the belief 
of the scriptures is to question the authority of the great 
dead. To accept them is a sign of loyalty. Inquiry and 
doubt are silenced by the citation of ancient texts, scientific 
truths are slighted, if they cannot be fitted into the procrustean 
bed of established belief. Passivity, docility and acquiescence 
become the primary intellectual virtues. No wonder the philo¬ 
sophical writings of recent times are far below the level of 
the best work of the past ages. If thought had been less strained, 
it would have been more spacious. 

The thinkers of India are the inheritors of the great 
tradition of faith in reason. The ancient seers desired not to 
copy but to create. They were ever anxious to win fresh fields 
for truth and answer the riddles of experience, which is ever 
changing and tharefore new. The richness of the inheritance 
never served to enslave their minds. We cannot simply copy 
the solutions of the past, for history never repeats i tself . 
What they did'in their generation need not be done over 
again. We have to keep our eyes open, find out our problems 
and seek the inspiration of the past in solving them. The 
sjnrit of truth never clings to its forms but ever renews them. 
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Even the old phrases are used in a new way. The philosophy 
of the present will be relevant to the present and not to the 
past. It will be as original in its form and its content as the 
life which it interprets. As the present is continuous with 
the past, so there will be no breach of continuity with the past. 

, One of the arguments of the conservatives is that truth 
is not affected by time. It cannot be superseded, any 
more than the beauty of the sunset or a mother's love for a 
child. Truth may be immutable, but the form in which it is 
embodied consists of elements which admit of change. We 
may take our spirit from the past, for the germinal ideas are 
yet vital, but the body and the pulse must be from the present. 
It is forgotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the pnxiuct 
of ages of change ; and there is no reason why its forms 
should not undergo fresh changes so long as the spirit demands 
it. It is possible to remain faithful to the letter and yet 
pervert the whole spirit. If the Hindu leaders of two thousand 
years ago, who had less learning and more light, could come 
on earth again after all these centuries, they would seldom 
find their true followers among those who have never deviated 
from the most literal interpretations of their views.* To-day 
a great mass of accretions have accumulated, which are 
choking up the stream and the free life of spirit. To say that 
the dead forms, which have no vital truth to support them, 
are too ancient and venerable to be tampered with, only 
prolongs the suffering of the patient who is ailing from the 
poison generated by the putrid waste of the past. The con¬ 
servative mind must open itself to the necessity of change. 
Since it is not sufficiently alive to this need, we find in the 
realm of philosophy a strange mixture of penetrating sagacity 
and unphilosophical confusion. The chief energies of the 
thinking Indians should be thrown into the problems of how 
to disentangle the old faith from its temporary accretions, 
how to bring religion into line with the spirit of science, how 

* Cp. Auiobindo Ghosh: ** If an ancient Indian of the time of the 
UpanUad, of the Buddha, or the later classical age were to be set down in 
modem India ... he wonld see his race clinging to forms and shells and rags 
of the past and missing nine-tenths of its nobler meaning ... he would be 
amazed by the extent of the mental poverty, the immobility, the static 
repetition, the cessation of science, the long sterility of art, the comparative 
feebleness ot the creative intuition ” {Arya. v. p. 42*). 
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to meet and interpret the claims of temperament and indi¬ 
viduality, how to organise the divergent influences on the 
basis of the ancient faith. But, unfortunately, some of the 
pari^ds are engaged not with these problems but those 
suited^for the society of Antiquarians. It has become the 
tilting-ground of the specialists. The religious education of 
the nation is not undertaken on broad lines. It is not seen 
that the spiritual inheritance cannot be any longer the 
monopoly of a favoured few. Ideas are forces, and they must 
be broadcasted, if the present ageing to death is to be averted. 
It would be indeed strange if the spirit of the Upani§ads, the 
Gita and the Dialogues of Buddha, that could touch the mind 
to such fine issues, should have lost its power over man. If, 
before it is too late, there is a reorganisation of national life, 
there is a future for Indian thought; and one cannot tell 
what flowers may yet bloom, what fruits may yet ripen on 
the hardy old trees. 

While those who have not yet been subjected to the 
influence of Western culture are conserv'atives in all matters 
of thought and practice, there are some among those 
educated in Western ways of thinking who adopt a 
despairing philosophy of naturalistic rationalism and ask 
us to get rid of the weight of the past. These are in¬ 
tolerant of tradition and suspicious of the alleged wisdom 
of age. This attitude of the "progressives” is easily under¬ 
stood. The spiritual heritage of the race has not protected 
India from the invader and the spoiler. It seems to have 
played her false and betrayed her into the present state of 
subjection. These patriots are eager to imitate the material 
achievements of Western states, and tear up the roots of the 
ancient civilisation, so as to make room for the novelties 
imported from the West. Till the other day Indian thought 
was not a subject of study in the Indian Universities, and even 
now its place in the philpsophical curricula of the Universities 
is insignificant. Suggestions of the inferiority of Indian 
culture permeate the whole educational atmosphere. The 
policy inaugurated by Macaulay, with all its cultural value, 
is loaded on one side. While it is so careful as not to make 
us forget the force and vitality of Western culture, it has not 
helped us to love our own culture and refine it where necessary. 
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In some cases, Macaulay’s wish is fulfilled, and we have 
educated Indians who are “ more English than the English 
themselves," to quote his well-known words. Naturally 
some of these are not behind the hostile foreign critic in their 
estimate of the history of Indian culture. They look upon 
India’s cultural evolution as one dreary scene of discord, folly 
and superstition. One of their number recentl}' declared that, 
if India is to thrive and flourish, England must be her 
" spiritual mother ’’ and Greece her " spiritual grandmother." 
Albeit, since he has no faith in religion, he does not propose 
the displacement of Hinduism by Christianity. These victims 
of the present age of disillusion and defeat tell us that the love 
of Indian thought is a nationalist foible, if not a pose of the 
highbrows. 

It is a bewildering phenomenon that, just when India is 
ceasing to appear grotesque to Western eyes, she is beginning 
to appear so to the eyes of some of her own sons. The West 
tried its best to persuade India that its philosophy is absurd, 
its art puerile, its poetry uninspired, its religion grotesque 
and its ethics barbarous. Now that the West is feeling that 
its judgment is not quite correct, some of us are insisting that 
it was wholly right. While it is true that it is difficult in an 
age of reflection to push men back into an earlier stage of 
culture and save them from the dangers of doubt and the 
disturbing power of dialectic, we should not forget that we 
can build better on foundations already laid than by attempt¬ 
ing to substitute a completely new structure of morality, of 
life and of ethics. We cannot cut ourselves off from the 
springs of our life. Philosophical schemes, unlike geometrical 
constructions, are the products of life. The heritage of our 
history is the food that we have to absorb on pain of inanition. 

The conservatives are convinced of the glory of the ancient 
heritage and the godlessness of modem culture ; the radicals 
are equally certain of the futility of the ancient heritage and 
the value of naturalistic rationalism. There is much to be 
said for these views ; but the history of Indian thought, when 
rightly studied, will lead us to regard the two as equally 
defective. Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
ignorant of it, while those wlio commend it as perfect are 
ignorant of any other. The radicals and the conservatives. 
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who stand for the new hope and the old learning, must come 
closer and understand each other. We cannot live by our¬ 
selves in a world where aircraft and steamships, railways and 
telegraphs are linking all men together into a living whole 
Our system of thought must act and react on the world pro¬ 
gress. Stagnant systems, like pools, breed obnoxious growths, 
while flowing rivers constantly renew their waters from fresh 
springs of inspiration. There is nothing wrong in absorbing 
Ae culture of other peoples; only we must enhance, raise 
and purify the elements we take over, fuse them with the 
best in our own. The right procedure regarding the fusing 
together of the different elements tossed from outside into 
the national crucible, is indicated roughly in the writings of 
Gandhi and Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhagavan Das. 
In them we see the faint promise of a great future, some 
signs of a triumph over scholasticism, as well as a response 
to the discovery of a great culture. While drawing upon the 
fountains of hmnanist idealism in India’s past, they show a 
keen appreciation of Western thought. They are anxious to 
reseek the ancient fotmtain-head and direct its waters to 
irrigate, through pm-e and imcontaminated conduits, lands 
which hunger and thirst. But the future which we wish to 
see is practically non-existent. With the slackening of the 
political excitement, which is absorbing the energies of some 
of the best minds of India, with the increasing insistence on 
the study of Indian thou^t in the new Universities, which 
the old ones are following most reluctantly, the dawn may 
break. The forces of the conservatism, which prefers the life 
that was to the life that will be, are not likely to gain any 
strength in the days to come. 

The problem facing Indian Philosophy to-day is whether 
it is to be reduced to a cult, restricted in scope and with no 
application to the present facts, or whether it is to be made 
aliye and real, so as to become what it should be, one of the 
great formative elements in human progress, by relating 
the immensely increased knowledge of modem science to the 
ancient ideals of India’s philosophers. All signs indicate that 
the future is boimd up with the latter alternative. Loyalty 
to the spirit of the previous systems of thought, as well as 
the mission of philosophy, requires us to possess an outlook 
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that always broadens. Indian philosophy acquires a meaning 
and a justification for the present only if it advances and 
ennobles life. The past course of Indian f^osof^c develop¬ 
ment encourages us in our hope. The great thinkers, 
Ya^jnavalkya and Gargi, Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama 
and Kapila, Saihkara and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, 
and scores of others are India’s grandest title to existence, a 
clear testimony of her dignity as a nation with a soul, the 
proof that she may yet rise above hersdf and the pledge of 
this supreme possibility. 




NOTES 


CHAPTER 1 

Page i6.—Piriini derives the words “astika, n&stika and daistika 
in the sutra astin&sti distant matih. An astika is one who believes 
in a transcendent world (astiparalokah); a nastika is one who dis¬ 
believes in it (nSstiparalokah). A sort of fatalist is a daistika. 

Page 18, Note 2.—See Nydyakoia. 

Page 20. Note 4.—In the Tamil work Manimekhalai, Lokayata. 
Bauddha, Siihkhya, NylLya, Vai^sika and MimS.msa are regarded as 
orthodox. See S. Krishnaswam5’’ Aiyangar: Ma^itnekhalai, p. xxi. 

Page 25, Line 20.—The Vai^sika accepts only perception and 
inference. 


CHAPTER II 

Page 34, Note 5.—Aksapadat purvam krito vedapr&m&nya nii^caya 
asft; jaimineh purvam kena vedartho vyakhyatah; pS.nineh purvam 
kena padlLni vyutpaditani; pihgalat purt'am kena ccliandaihsi racitani. 
NydyamaHjari, p. 5. 

Page 39-—For a short account of Buddhist logic before Dignaga, 
see Professor Tucci’s article on the subject. J.R.A.S., July 1929. 

See also J.R.A.S., January 1928, Is Nydyaprave&a by DignSga? 

Page 40.—Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj argues that Bhasavarjiia’s 
rejection of upam&na (comparison) as a pram&pa or means of know¬ 
ledge is due to the influence of the Yoga system. His acceptance of 
kriyfiyoga consisting of tapas. svfldhyaya and other typical yogic 
sSdhanas as 3’^ama, niyama, etc., supports this opinion. The classifica¬ 
tion of pramej'as into heya, tannivartaka, &tyantikah&na and hano- 
piya suggests Y.S., ii, 16-17, 25-26. While the early Nyiya writers 
Gautama, Vatsyi.yana, Uddyotakara do not recognise yogipratyaksa, 
Bhasarvajda admits it. Yogipratyaksam de^akalasvabhSva vipra 
kfstarthagrahakam. Bh^arvajfia's view of Isvara (God) is strikingly 
similar to the yogic view. 

Bhflsarvajfia wrote also a commentary on Ny&yasSra called 
NySyabhusaifa. 

Bhasarvajfia's Nyayasdra with Vasudeva’s NydyasdrapadapancihS 
is edited by M. M. \'asii<levn Sastri Abhyankar and FVofessor Devadhar. 
Poona" 1922. 

Page 43.—^The terms prainana, prameya, etc., are used ordinarily 
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with reference to valid knowledge and not all knowledge. In the latter 
case jfi&na and jfleya seem to be better. 

Page 48.—^Pratyakpa derived from prati and ak^a or aki^i, present 
to the sense organ or ihe eye, is opposed to parok^a or away from the 
sense organ or the eye. The former is immediate and the latter 
mediate. 

Page^48, Note.—See TarkasathgrahadipikS, p. 7. Bombay Skt. 
Series. 

Page 50.—^There js no contact of the manas directly with the 
object except when the object is an internal state like pleasure, pain 
and such like. 

Page 55.—For the Buddhists, the senses are the sense orifices; 
for the Mimaihsakas the senses are the peculiar power; others hold 
that it is neither the visible organ nor the peculiar power, but is a 
different substance which has its locus in the visible sense organ. 
Golakam&traniti sugat&bi tacchaktya iti mimamsakah, tadvyatirikt 3 .ni 
dravySntari^ty anye sarve vidinah. Vivara^aprameyasamgraha, 
p. 185. Snakes hear, though they have no visible sense organs. The 
sense consists of a subtle substance the quality of which is sensed 
by it. The eye which senses form is composed of the same substance 
as light whose form it perceives. The nose which senses smell is 
composed of earth even as smell is a quality of earth. (Ibid., 
pp. 185-7.) 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, the senses are pr 3 ,pyak&ri, 
i.e. come into actual contact with the objects (see Vivaranaprameya- 
samgraha, p. 187). If senses could perceive objects without coming 
into contact with them, we should be able to perceive the taste of 
distant objects. If it is said that the visual and the auditory senses 
at any rate can apprehend objects without coming into actual contact 
with them, we should then be able to apprehend sights and sounds 
after they have vanished. So it is argued that the senses act only by 
coming into contact with their objects. 

The senses are not the visible organs, but subtle material substances 
which are able to travel outwards with lightning rapidity. Sounds 
do not travel to the ear as the Nyaya holds, but the imperceptible 
sense goes out to the object producing the sound. Sabdasya ca 
viclsantanavat paramparaya ^rotrasamavayah pr&ptir iti yat tSrkikair 
ucyate tad asat; tatha satiha drotra iabda iti pratryeta, pratiyate tu 
tatra Sabda iti (ibid.). That is why we perceive distant sounds and 
not auditory impressions. Our organs approach the objects and not 
the objects the organs. 

Page 57. Note 3. 

Trilocanagurun nitamargilnugamanonmukhaih 
yathamanam yathavastu vy&khyatam idam id]:Sam. 

N.V.T.T.. i. i. 4. 

Page 59-—Namajatyadiyoianirahitam vai&istyS.navag 5 .hi ni^pra- 
kgrakam pratyak^m nirvikalpakam. Gangeda in Cintdmaiii. Bhima- 
c&rya's NySyakoia. 
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yiie9a9avi^fyasambandha.navagahi jfi 3 .nain. Annam Bhatta's 
T arliasathgrahadipihS. 

Page 67.—^According to Buddhist idealism, cognition and its object 
are known together. '* As bine and the consciousness of blue are in¬ 
variably known together, one is not different from the other." S.D.S. 

For the Advaita criticism of the N3^ya view, see VivarcH^aprameya- 
sarhgraha, p. 55. 

Page 69.—^Locanagocare'pi kundakusume tadavi^yagandhavi^site 
jfi£nam evam b&hyendriyadvaxakagraha^am aghatarnSnam iti mSna- 
sam eva surabhikusumam iti jhanam. NySyamanjari, p. 461. 

For yogajadharmalaksaiiia, see Prameyakamalamartdifdii, P- 67. 

Pratigata abhijfiam iti pratyabhijfiS.. 

AtikrantakalaviSesita purvavarti sthambhadipadirthavisayam 
indriy&di sannikar^otpannam evedam pratyabhi jfia jCknam iti siddham. 
NySyamanjari, p. 461. 

Page 70.—^Atitavacchinnavastu grahanam pratyabhijfianam 
{Saptapadarthi, 167). Recognition is the apprehension of a thing 
qualified by the idea of being past. 

According to TarkabhasS (50), pnrvavasthanubhavaianitasaihskS.ra- 
sahakjrtendriyaprabhava pratyabhijna. 

Page 71.—^The earlier Naiyayikas regarded dreams as presentations 
(anubhava) and not remembrance (smjti). See N.S., iii. i. 14; 
iv. 2. 34-35: N.B., i. I. 16; and N.V., p, 79, Klanada and later 
Naiydyikas, like Bhasarvajiia and Jayanta, look upon dreams as 
representative. Udayana does not identify dream states with recol¬ 
lections. See Kirapfivali, p. 275. Samkara refers to the view that 
the dreams produced by spells, deities, and particular kinds of sub¬ 
stances possess some truth. Mantra devatS. dravya vi6e§animitta6 ca 
kecit svapnas satyarthagandhino bhavanti. S.B., iii. 2. 4. 

Page 72.—See Dream Theory in Indian Thought, by Umesa Miira. 
Allahabad Univ. Studies, Vol. V. 

Page 95.—The material cause (upadanakarapa) is one with the 
inherent cause (samavayi karana), when we refer to things as produced, 
but in the case of gu9a or quality and karma or activity the inherent 
cause is not the material one. In the case of a white cloth, the 
inherent cause of whiteness is the cloth, which is not, however, its 
material cause. 

Page 122.—In the persistent knowledge of the same object (dhara- 
v&hikajfiana), as when we notice a table for a few moments continuously, 
is one's knowledge of the second moment the same as one’s knowledge 
of the first? It is argued by some that the two axe not the same. 
Knowledge varies each moment even as the object varies its character 
each moment in its space-time setting. The NaiySyika objects to 
this on the ground that the moments of our experience are not dis¬ 
tinguished by our consciousness. What we perceive is not an atomic 
moment but a stretch of time. K^apfinfim atfndriyatvfit sthfilop&dhim 
fidfiyavartamfinatvagrahapSt {TattvacintSmaAi, p. 380). The moments 
are products of logical analysis and not facts of observation. While 
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persistent knovrledge depends on objective conditions, memory know¬ 
ledge depends on previous experience. 

Page 127.—Wben we apprehend the colour blue, there does not 
follow an apprehension of the validity of the cognition of “ blue." 

Na hi nllasaihvitprasavaaamanantaram yathftrtheyam nnasaihvitiritt 
saihvedanantaramutp&dayaminamanubhuyate. NyayatnaHjorif-p. 168. 

Page 128.—^The Buddhists who hold that both knowledge and its 
objects ahe momentary cannot adopt the realist criterion of conformity 
to the nature of the object, since the object vanishes as soon as it is 
known. 

Page 131, Note 2.—Cf. Plato's Theaetetus. 

Page 132.—Suktitvaprakfirik§.vidy& cSkacaky&di sSd| 4 ya samdar- 
£ana samudbodhita rajatasaihskara saddbrlclnS. kS.c&^dosa sama- 
vahita rajatarupSrthakSre^a rajatajfi&n&bh&sSkare^a ca pari^amate. 
VedantaparibhSsS. 1 . 

Page 148.—Souls are active only in a secondary sense in the NySya. 
There can be no parin 3 .ma and even parispanda is inadmissible for an 
all-pervading soul. 

Page 164, Note 2.—See also SySdvSdamaiijan and Raja^khara’s 
Sa 4 dariafiasamuccaya, 23. 


CHAPTER III 

Page 181.—Pa^«Jit Mih'a thinks that LilSvatt belongs to the twelfth 
century a.d. See J.B.O.R.S., p. 158. 

Page i8g.—^While the Nyaya regards the soul as the object of 
mental perception (mfinasapratyaksa vi^aya. BhO^apariccheda, 50-51). 
the Vai^sika makes it an object of inference (anumanagamya. V.S., 
viii. I. 2). 

Page 199.—The Mimahsakas do not believe in the theory of cycles. 

Page 209, Note 3. 

Vyakter abhedas tulyatvam saihkarothanavasthitih 
Rupahanir asambandho jStibadhaka samgrahah- 

Page 216, Note 3.—^Five kinds of ayutaaiddhi are admitted: 
Avayavavayavinau, gu^agupinau, kriy 3 kri]^vantau, j&tivyakti, vide- 
sanityadravyeceti. See NySyakoia. 

Page 230.—K 3 la, akaSa and dik have no generic quality. 

Page 254.—An excellent edition of S.K., with Introduction, English 
Translation, and Notes by S. S. Siiryanfiraya^a SSstri, is published 
by the University of Madras. 


CHAPTER IV 

Page 258.—^Dharmapati^ima is the name applied to a mode. 
A ghata (jar or ghatik&ra as it is called) is a dharmap&ri^&ma of day* 
even as day is of pfthivi (earth). 
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Page 271, Note 3.—The Chindogya Vpani^ad refers to three 
bhhtas, and Saihkara in his commentary on vi. 4 speaks of trivpt- 
kara^a. PaScikarapa is not known to the older Upanisads, though 
the Taittirlya spealra of five bhutas. It is not mentioned by BSda- 
Tiyau^a. or Samkara, though later commentators like Anandajfi&na 
refer to it. See his gloss on B.S.. ii. 4. 20. 

Page 277.—Parispanda is change of place as distinguished from 
pari93.ma or change of form. The former applies only to manifested 
(vyakta) tattvas. 

Page 294.—^Arthakarena pari^atfiyi. buddhiv^tteS cetane prati- 
bimbanfid visayaprakSta rupam jfiS.nam. NySyakoia. 

Page 298. 

Saxhkhyavfddhfih saihmugdham vastumatrain tu prigg^h^fityavi- 
kalpitam 

TatsdmSnyavi^^ 3 ,bhyS.m kalpayanti mani^inah- 

Savnkhyatattvahaumudi, 27. 


CHAPTER V 

Page 360.—^The all-comprehensive knowledge is, however, a siddhi, 
which naturally includes discrimination between pralqrti and puru§a. 
which is the real cause of kaivalya-or liberation. 

Page 371.—The followers of the Saihkhya worshipped NSrdyana 
(nSifiyapapardh), while those of the Yoga worshipped I^vara (idvaxa- 
devatah), or Siva, who is the Yogin par excellence. See RajaSekhara 
on Haribhadra's Saddarianasamuccaya, pp. 34, 42—43. 

Page 377.—Regarding the differences between the two schools of 
the PrabhSkaras, see Professor Hiriyanna’s article on *' Prabhakaras: 
Old and New,” Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, April—June 1930. 


CHAPTER VI 

Page 378.—Tantrarahasya of RftmSnuj&cSrya seems to have been 
an extensive work of which the first five chapters are published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 1923. 

Mdnameyodaya contains two sections on m&na and meya, written 
by N&r&yapa Bhatta and Nilr&ya^a Fa9<lit respectively It gives a 
lucid exposition of the doctrines of the school of Kumfirila. The work 
is published in the Trivandrum Skt. Series by T. Gapapati SSstri, 1912. 

Page 381.—Taccendriyasannikargajam jfi&nam dvividham, nirvi- 
kalpakam savikalpakam ceti. Tatra indriyasannikar^&nantaraon eva 
dravy&disvarupam 9 Ltrfivag 9 hi ^abd&nugama&finyam yat sanunugdha 
jfi&nam j&yate, tad viSisfakalpanfi bh&v&d nirvikalpakam ity ucyate. 
Yat tu tad anantaram fabdasmarapa sahakftam i&ty&divi 4 ifjava 8 tu 
vifayam raktoyam ghatoyam ityfidi V3raktavijfi&nam, tat savikalpakam. 
MUnemeyodava, p. 8. 
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Pages 381-2. 

Jatih sarvagat£ nitya pratyak$ajfia.na gocari. 

Bhinn&bhiiui£ca sa vyakte^ kumarila matemat&. 

MUnameyodaya, p. 85. 

Page 39X.—^Akfti for Kumarila means j8.ti. 

Jatim eva ^krtim prahuh. i. 3. 3. 

Page 395.—^For the views of the different schools of Mimamsa on 
the validity of knowledge, see Pram&tvam in Nyayakoia. 

Sarvair eva jft 3 .nahetubhir atmani sak^atk^avatl dhir upajanyate 
. . . sarvatra prameyasya aparoksaniyamS-bhavat. Snqrti^u anuman- 
&ntaresu ca na prameyam aparok^m. Sarv&^ca pratitaya^ svayam 
pratyaksah prakSiante. Prakarai^apaiicika, p. 36. 

While all knowledge is immediately known, it is distinguished into 
immediate and mediate, according as the object is apprehended 
immediately or mediately. 

Page 396.—Na hi pradipah svagatavyavah&rarupe kSxye pradi- 
pantaram apek^ate; tasmS,d na buddhir api buddhyantaram. MSna- 
meyodaya, p. 103. 

Buddhih svayamprak 3 ieti guruSaihkarayor matam. Ibid. 

Page 403, Note I.—Commenting on MurSxi MiSra’s view, Sithi- 
kat^fhtyam on Nyayasiddhantamanjari says; Ghatoyam iti vyavasayah; 
tatai ca ghatam aham janami iti anuvyavasayab, tena pramdnyam 
grhyate. 

Page 406.—The MinSmsaka contends that if validity and invalidity 
are both external to cognitions, cognitions by themselves should be 
held to be neutral or characterless, which is not the case. 

Na hi prajn§nyapramanyavyatiriktam kificid api svarupam asti 
vijfianasya. MSnameyodaya, p. 76. 

If it is argued that all cognitions are cases of doubt until they are 
verified, the Nyaya, which regards doubt as a form of invalid cognition, 
seems to imply the view of intrinsic invalidity, which is opposed to 
the doctrine of paratah pramapya. 

Page 408. 

Sa ca dehendriyajfianasukhebhyo vyatiricyate 

Nanabhuto vibhur nityo bhogas svargapavargabhak. 

MSnamenodaya, p. 82. 

Page 411.—^Manameyodaya contrasts the position of Prabhakara 
with that of Kumarila and defends the latter. 

For the followers of Prabhakara, the form " I know the jar " repre¬ 
sents the general feature of all cognitions. Such knowledge is impossible 
if the self and the cognition are not manifested. So the self and the 
cognition most be admitted to be revealed as subject and cognitive 
activity. (Atmasv 3 .tmanor kartftaya vittitayS ca pratiyamanatvam 
abhyupagacchanti.) The followers of Kumarila object to the very 
premise that all cognitions are of the form “ I know the object." 
Salikanatha contends that if the subject is not manifested in all 
cognitions, it would be impossible to distinguish between the object 
of one's own cognition and that of another (svapara vedyayor ana- 
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ti^aya iti). Those who follow Kumarila reply that knowledge apprO' 
printed by the self is revealed as such. If it is argued that self-appro> 
piiation should also be manifested, it is said in reply that the efiect 
may be present without conscious manifestation, even as sense know¬ 
ledge may be imparted without a knowledge of the sense that operates. 

Murari Mirra's view is nearer the Bhat:ta position. MiSramate 
ayam ghatah ity akarakajhananantaram ghatatvena ghatam aham 
janami ity jfl&navisayakalaukika manasam utpadyate. Nilakap^ka 
on TarkasamgrahadipikS (Nir9a3rasdgar ed., p. 167). 

We first have the knowledge “ This is a jar,” and then the direct 
presentation that I know the jar as jar. Only, according to Kumarila, 
the latter knowledge is inferred, while, according to Murari Miira, it 
is perceived. Both, however, dispute Prabhakara's view that all 
knowledge is of the form “ I know a jar." sarvam eva jflanam 
ghatam aham janami ity akarakam. Nyayasiddhantamailjari, p. 341. 

Aloka on Tattvacinidmai^i says; Vyavas&yotpattyavyavahitotta- 
rak$anotpanna anuvyavasayavyakter eva bhattaih jfiatatfilingaka 
anumititvena mi§rS,dibhiSca saksatkaratvenabhyupagamfit {Pratyak- 
sakhaitda, p. 158, Asiatic Society of Bengal ed.). 

Page 429.—See also Purva MtmathsS Sutra, English translation by 
Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal, S.B.H. Series. 


CHAPTER VII 

Page 430, Note i.—Brahmavidyapratipadakam vedasiro bhaga- 
rupam vedantaSastram. S.B. on Byh. Up., i. i. i. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Page 451.—Dr. Jha has translated into English Khaf^ianakhar3,da 
Khadya and Mr. S. V. Aiyar, SureSvara’s Sambandhavarttika. 

Page 466.—Bhartrprapanca’s dvaitadvaita view is described by 
Samkara in his Commentary on Brh. Up., v, 1. 

Pfirnfid varanar l purpam karyam udricyate. Udriktam karyam 
vartamanakalepi purpaun eva paramartha vastu riipam dvaltarupepa. 
P iinah pralayakale punjasya karyasya purpatam adaya ‘tmani dhitvS 
purpam evSvaSisyate karanarupam. Evam utpattisthiti pralaye^u 
trisvapikalesu karyakaxapayoh purpataiva. Sa caikaiva purpatfi 
irg'^g. kfirapayor bhedena vyapadi^yate. Evam ca dvait&dvaitfit- 
ekam brahma yathfikila samudro jalatarangaphenabudbu- 
didyitmaka eva, Yathfi ca jalam satyam tad udbhavii ca taranga- 
phenabudbudadajralji samudratmabhuta evavirbhavatirobhavadhar- 
minah paramSrtha satya eva. Evam sarvam idam dvaitam para- 
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tnSxthasatyam eva jalataxaugadisthaniyam, samudrajalasthSolyam 
tu param brahma. S.B. Bi-h. Up., v. i. 

Pag© 469. 

Upakramopasamharav abhyaao'purvata phalam 

ArthavSdopapatti ca hetus tatparyanir^aye. 

Page .482.-‘-Cf. with Sazhkara's account of absolute consciousness 
as supreme witness (s&ksl) the following verse attributed to the text 
of Tarkdbha^S: 

Samvid bhagavati devi smrtyanubhava vedikS. 

Anubhutir smrter anyS. sm^h sazhskaxamatrajd. 

Page 488.—Immediacy is the essential mark of pratyaksa. zuid 
not sense activity. God's knowledge is not sensuous but immediate. 

Page 490.—Some Advaitins hold that indeterminate perception 
gives us knowledge of pure being (sanmatram) and not knowledge of 
distinct objects which are the products of imagination (kalpand). 
S.L.S. 

Page 494.—In Advaita Vedanta. Brahman alone is eternal, and so 
even the significance of the Vedas is eternal only in a relative sense. 

Page 495.—I6vara in reuttering the Vedas in each world age 
preserves intact the previous anupurvi or order of words. 

Page 499, Note 3.—Jllfinam tu vastutantratvan na deSa kala 
nimittfidy apeksate, yathS. agniruf 9a 3 .kSio‘murta iti tatha atmavi- 
jfianam api. S.B. Bj-h. Up., iv. 5. 15. 

Page 501.—^Truth for Advaita Vedfinta consists in its non-contra- 
dictedness. The Buddhist criterion of successful activity is accepted 
by the Nydya with the qualification that it constitutes the test and 
not the content of truth. Truth is constituted by correspondence 
with the object. The Advaita contends that correspondence cannot 
be directly observed; it is only inferred from coherence (samvSda) 
or harmony of experience. On this view all empirical truth is relative. 
The true is what is yet uncontradicted. It is possible that some 
further experience may contradict even the most probable empirical 
truth. We can never be certain that any empirical truth is absolutely 
true. Ny&yamaHjari, pp. 62 ff. 

Page 507.—Under the stress of ajfi&na, the distinction between 
self and not-self is set up in the absolute caitanya. The atman behaves 
as the aham (the limited ego) that has accepted the limitations of 
antahkara^a. Limitation means the presence and the possible ignor¬ 
ance of an other. The struggle to know the other results. 

Page 512, Note 4.—Brahmadariane sadhanam ucyate. Manasaiva 
paramSrtha jfiana saihsk)ien& 'cAryopade^a purvakam cAnudraftavyam. 
S.B. Bfh. Up., iv. 4. 19. 

Page 519.—Lower knowledge is deceptive only in the sense that it 
veils reality. 

Page 557. From the standpoint of Brahman there is no avidya 
at all. But Brahman as sAk^in reveals avidyA. So fax as ISvara is 
concerned, he sees through avidyA or inAyA, which is distinct from him 
since there is no Avarana for him. 
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Page 575- 

AnSdi bh&vaxfipam yad vijfi&nena viliyate 
Tad ajflSnam iti prfijfift lak^a^am sampracak^t&. 

S.D.S., xiii. 

Page 585.—Cf. S.B. Brh. Up., ii. i. 20. Parabrahma vyatirekena 
saiiis&rin&ma nanyad vastvantaram asti. 

Page 597.—Bhlmdcdrya, quoting Vacaspati, says: Mayg.vadimate 
Irayo hi jivasyopddhayab; tatra au^uptau buddhyS^ saihskfiravSsitam 
ajfi&namgtram, svapne jagradv&sanamayam lihgadariram, iEgradava> 
sthfiyam suk^ma darira samsi^tam sthulaAariram upadhir iti. 

Page 607.—Saihkara mentions the following similes: Yath&'dbhyah 
suryacandridipratibimbo, yath&vg svacchasya sphatlkas3rS. laktakd- 
dy up&dhibhyo rakt&dibh&va evam . . . yathodak& laktak&di hetva 
panaye snryacandrasphatikfidi pratibimbo vina^yati candradi 
svardpam eva paramarthato vyavatisthate; tadvad prajflEnaghanam 
anantem apdram svaccham avatisthate. 


CHAPTER IX 

Page 672.—Nirvikalpakam ekajatlyadravyeau prathama pipda* 
grahapam; dvitiy 3 .di pipde.grahapam savikalpakam. . . . Prathama 
pratity anusambitavastu samsth 3 .na rQpagotv^er anuvfttidharma 
vi&i^tatvam dvitiyadipipdagrahapavaseyam iti dvitiyadigrahapasya 
savikalpakatvam. R.B., i. z. i. 

Page 696.—Suddhatattva is also called Suddhasattva. 


CHAPTER X 


Page 765.—See also;— 

Baladeva's GovindabhSsya and PrameyaratnSvaH. E.T. by S, C. 
Basu. S.B.H. Series. 

The ^ivUdvaita of Srikaiftha by S. S. SuryanSrSyana §&stri. 


CHAPTER XI 

Page 770, Note.—See also Udayana's Atmatattvaviveka and 
Sarvaj&atmamuni's Sathkfepaiarlraka. 
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50 n.. Chaps. VII-XI, passim 
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Paracelsus, 699 
Buddha, 17, 23, 35, 178 
Buddhism, 17, 19, 20, 25, 28, 29, 
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Cap^i Das, 760 
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Caraka, 46, 49 n., 179 n. 
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263 n.. Chaps. VIl-X, passim 
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356 n. 
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373 n. 
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464 n. 
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519 n., 541 n.. 593 n., 619 n. 
Devasuri, 40, 81, 82 n, 
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62, 66, 78, 79, 82 n„ 83 n. 
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43“.. 69, 77, 79, 83 n., no, 
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600 n., 607 n., 622 n. 
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Haristuti, 653 n. 

Harivamia, 433, 761 
Harivarman, 31 n., 370., 179 n. 
Harsa, 39 n., 41 n. 

Hastamalaka, 482 n. 

Hegel, 185, 447, 527, 538, 556, 
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477 n. 
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and Japan, 41 n., 81 n. 
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624 !*•, 787 
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35 n., 38 n., 39 n., 40 n., 41 n., 
43 n., 81 n., 85 n., 87 n., 126 n. 
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289 n. 
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276 n.. 333 n., 736 n. 
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Irenseus, 372 n. 
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Jacob, 469 n., 589 n. 

Jacobi, 31, 3611., 37 n., 251, 

341 n., 433 n., 434 n., 452 n., 
456 n., 465 n. 

JagadKa, 31 n., 41 

Jaimini, 19, 20 n., 34 n.. 37 n., 
432 n., 442, Chap. VI, passim, 
642-3, 648 n. 

Jainism, 17, 20 n., 28, 35, 41, 58, 
67 n., 70, 79 n., 81, 194, 210 n., 

383 
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Varieties of Religious Expe¬ 
rience, 368 n, 

Jayadeva's Gttagovinda, 760 

Jayanaraya^a, 56 ; his Vivrii, 56, 
187, 224 

Jayanta, 34 “ > 38 n., 40, 44, 57, 
61, 63, 69, 94; his Nyaya- 
mahjari. Chap. II, passim, 
192 n., 196 n., 274 n., 381 n., 
406, 413 n.. 490 n., 790 
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sudha, 739, 742 

Jha, Dr. Ganganatli, viii, 40 n.; 
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189 n., 377“-. 378 n., 397 n., 
405 n. 

Jinadatta, 20 n. 

Jinavardhana, 156 
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John, 631 n. 

John, St., 614 n. 
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357 
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234 n. 
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Bengal. 37 n., 39 n. 
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Kablr, 670 
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Kalla^, 731 
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Kapila, 19 

Karsnajini, 432 n., 433 
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Chaps. VII-X, passim 
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Katyayana, 37 n., 46 n. 
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131, 214 n., 215 n., 216, 218 n., 
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378 n. 
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452 n., 480 n., 502 n.. 577 n.. 
582 n.. 583 n. 
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MSdhava, 18 n., 28, 33 n.. 37 n., 
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377 n-. 448. 605. 670 
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* 3 *. *42 
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Manimeghalai, 662, 783 
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kauialya Sutra, 38, 81, 341 n.; 
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Nageia, 341 n.. 342 n., 345 n.; 
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NSladiydr, 662 
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704 n., 705 n., 708 n. 
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Udradiya PurSva, 663 n. 

Naraya^a, 315 n., 342 n. 
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Nflakai^tha, 96. 431. 439, 440, 

723. 730 

Nimbarka, 439. 44 °. 75 7^7 I 
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756, 760 

Niruttara Tawtra, 736 n. 
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35 a-. 450 n., 539 0 -, 581 n. 
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Nydyabindu, 27 n., 39, 55 n., 62n., 
91 n., 128 n., 136 

Nydyabindufikd, 39, 48 n., 62 n., 
66 n., 68 n., 71 n., 79 n., 

82 n., 106 n., 12S n., 136 n., 
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Nydyaratndvali, 409 n., 413 
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passim 
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66311., 66411. 
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Paiicardirasarhhitd, 662 
Paficaiikha, 37 n. 

Paitidit, 398 n. 

Pari^it, Mr., 377 n., 378 n. 

Panini, 28. 34 n., 35 n., 46 n., 
106 n., 783 
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Parivara, 34 n. 
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Paufkara Agama, 725, 728 
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VOL. II. 
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357 n,, 615 n., 629 n.; Pheedrus, 
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Timesus, 260 n., 545 n., 625 n., 
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360 n., 511 n,. 515 n„ 5350., 
540 n., 564 n. 
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Poussin, M., 465 n. 
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109 n., 1320., 13311., 213 n., 
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73*-4 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Vol. I. 

Demy 8 vo. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF VOL. I. 

“ An excellent book upon which author, editor and 
publisher are to be heartily congratulated, ftofessor 
Radliakrishnan has treated a great subject with admir¬ 
able clarity and excellent judgment. He has given 
us an interpretation of Indian thought and aspiration 
that is vivid, vital, gripping .”—Journal of Philosophy. 

“ The treatment of the religious philosophies is excel¬ 
lent both as to thoroughness and clarity .”—Journal of 
Religion. 

" A monumental work on Indian philosophy, which 
is not so much a history as an exposition. Many recent 
books upon Indian religion and philosophy have been 
so busy laying the foundations that they have forgotten 
to build the house, l^ofcssor Radhakrishnan has 
both discovered a rock foundation and built a house, 
and we think that his building will stand securely before 
the blasts of criticism .”—Calcutta Statesman. 

“ The work is a profound and sjnnpathetic study of 
the main course of Indian thought from the beginning. 
It sets forth the philosophic background of Indian 
religious social life with a fullness of knowledge and 
concreteness of detail that is perhaps unique. The book 
is one of deep and exact scholarship .”—Holbom Review. 

” Scholarly and brilliant .”—Asiatic Review. 

"Not a formal history and a dry intellectual dis¬ 
cussion of ideas but a work of feeling as well as of thought, 
an exposition of li\dng interest.”— Quest. 

” Not only a book indispensable to every student of 
Indian philosophy, but invaluable as a source of sug¬ 
gestions for making further progress in this field. As 
a work of philosophical interpretation and criticism it 
must be considered an epoch-making publication.*'— 
Mysore University Magazine. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
UPAN ISADS 

Demy 8vo. Revised Second Edition Cloth 5s. 

Paper 3s. M. 

^ “ This may be confidently recommended as the best 
and most illuminating presentation of the Upani^ads 
in any European tongue .”—Theosophical (^arterly. 

" Professor Radhakrishnan possesses unique quali¬ 
fications for the task; an Indian mind, a profoimd 
knowledge of his subject and the gift of clear exposi¬ 
tion. His mastery of English prose is surprising."— 
Daily News. 

” Profound and luminous work . . . probably the 
best of its kind that has ever appeared.”— Englishman. 

“ An authoritative book .”—Holhorn Review. 

” The volume is a joy to handle. It is the kind of 
book which by its grace and clarity attracts though 
the voice of duty is calling elsewhere—^no small achieve¬ 
ment for a treatise on ancient philosophy .”—Madras 
Christian College Magazine. 


THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE 

Upton Lectures, Oxford, 1926 
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" The matter of the lectures, on the philosophy of 
Hinduism, was profoundly important and interesting, 
delivered with a command of the subject matter and 
a power of exposition which greatly impressed all who 
heard them. Hinduism, as expounded by Professor 
Radhakrishnan, may be said to have illustrated the 
principles of Manchester College on a scale of which 
those acquainted only with Western Religion have no 
knowledge. The lectures were as eloquent as they were 
profound.”—Extract from the Annu^ Report of Man¬ 
chester College, Oxford, 1926. 
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